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Art. I.—Essai sur IL’ Histoire des Arabes avant L’Islamisme, 

’endant L’ Epoque de Mahomet, et jusqua la réduction de toutes 

les tribus sous la loi Musulmane. Par A. P. Caussin de Per- 

ceval, Professeur d Arabe au Collége Royal de France. Trovs 
Tomes. Paris, 1847—1848. 


M. Causstn DE PeRCEVAL has, in these volumes, traced 
the history of the Arabian tribes and States, from the earliest 
glimmerings of Mahometan tradition, to the period when the 
whole were united under the banner of Islam. With incon- 
ceivable labour, he has thrown together the multitudinous and 
often discrepant genealogies, and accounts of individuals and 
of tribes; collating the several steps of various lines, and 
noting at what points they meet, and where the tradition of 
events disproves or corroborates the tradition of names. The 
result of his investigations is exhibited with great ingenuity 
and clearness, in fifteen tables or genealogical trees, in which 
the descent of the chief tribes and most famous personages 
of the Peninsula is traced up, with the approximate era of each 
generation, to the most remote period for which tradition fur- 
nishes authority. These tables add much to the value of the 
book, for the general reader, whose mind is bewildered with the 
maze of collateral families and tribes crossing and re-crossing each 
other’s path. 

M. C. de Perceval is intimately acquainted with the native 
historians of Arabia, and with its early poets, whose evidence 
is of the most essential value in these investigations. He has 
pursued his enquiries with much learning and singular re- 
search,* and, as it appears to us, with extraordinary success. 

The first half of his first volume is devoted to the history 
of Yemen, brought down to the Mahometan invasion; the 
second half to the rise of Mecca, and the biography of Maho- 
inet, as far as his flight to Medina. The second volume opens 
with an extended review of the kingdoms of Hira and the 


* It is much to be regretted that M. C. de Perceval’s ignorance of German has 
prevented his availing himself of the valuable treatises bearing on his subject, lately 
published in that language. (Vol. I, Preface, p. vi.) 
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Ghassinide dynasty, up to their absorption in the Mahometan 
Empire ; then of the tribes of Central Arabia ; and, lastly, of 
Medina. The third volume resumes the history of Mahomet, 
and brings down the progress of Islam to the Caliphate of 
Omar, and the submission of all the Arab tribes. The work thus 
exhausts the subject ; butthe arrangement is bad, and the thread 
of narration not unfrequently broken. _ 

“Long temps divis¢és en fractions, formant autant d’Etats 
« différents, de petites Républiques, ou de hordes ennemies les 
‘ unes des autres, les Arabes sont rassemblés en corps par 
‘ Mahomet, et Yunité de la nation achéve de se constituer 
‘sous Omar. Tel est, en résumé, le sujet que j’ai essayé de 
‘ traiter.”* In short, the grand object of the work is to trace 
the process by which the independent and hostile fragments 
of Arabia became one great and irresistible nation. 

Weare not aware that the mass of information presented 
by M. C. de Perceval, in his first two volumes, is anywhere 
available to the English reader; and we purpose, therefore, to 
throw it together in as brief a form as may be possible. The 
reader, to whom the subject is uninviting, now fully forewarned 
of the nature of what follows, will be able, without farther 
enquiry, to pass on to a more congenial article ; while from 
those to whom the History of Arabia is one of interest and 
attraction, we hope to obtain a patient hearing, and pardon 
for the prolixity, which the detail necessary in such an enquiry 
may involve. 


Arabia is commonly described as a triangular continent, 
having a right angle at Bab al Mandeb; but it is more natural 
and convenient to consider it as an irregular parallelogram, 
approaching to rectangular, which (if we detach the province 
of Oman, projecting towards Persia) it will be found to resem- 
ble. A line drawn along the Euphrates, from a point above 
the ancient Babylon, and skirting the southern shore of the 
Persian Gulph and the boundary of Oman, till it meets the 
Indian Ocean, will give the eastern side of our figure : and the 
corresponding parallel on the west runs from Suez, or from 
Al Arish on the Mediterranean, to the straits of BAb al Man- 
deb. Each of these lines stretches over about eighteen degrees of 
latitude, and extends for a length of 1,300, or 1,400 miles. The 
northern side, again, is formed by a line drawn from Suez in 
a north-westerly direction, till it meets the Euphrates, a dis- 
tance of about 600 miles, and forms the ill-defined boundary 


* Vol. I, Preface, p. v. 
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contested between the roving tribes of Arabia, and the sedentary 
inhabitants of Syria. The southern parallel is the shore w ashed 
by the Indian Ocean. The length of this parallelogram lies 
diagonally across the meridian ; and it is broader at the south- 
western extremity, than on the opposite side, where the Ku- 
phrates, by its western bend, narrows the Syrian confine. 

Along the western line, washed in nearly its whole ex- 
tent by ‘the Red Sea, runs a chain of lofty mountains. These 
take their rise in Syria, and forming the high land to the east 
of the Dead Sea, sweep south to Mount Sinai, and thence to 
the straits of Bab al Mandeb, where they dip into the Indian 
Ocean, to re-appear on the shores of Africa. The range follows 
closely the line of the coast, from whence the mariner sees its 
repulsive rocks of reddish sandstone and porphyry, at times 
pressing near enough to be laved by the waters of the Red Sea, 
and at times receding, so as to form a broad margin of low land. 
The latter is styled the Tehama. 

From the centre of this great chain, is thrown off at right 
angles a mountain range called the Jebel Ared, which traverses 
the Peninsula parallel ‘with its northern and southern boun- 
daries. It runs from Tayif in the vicinity of Mecca, to- 
wards Derayeh and the Persian Gulph, and thus divides Arabia 
into two equal halves. Another chain, the Jebel Shammar, 
runs east and west between the gulph of Akaba and the mouth 
of the Euphrates ; and a third unites the eastern portions of 
both the lateral ranges. The space between these mountains 
is comprised in the district of Najd, and forms a vast expanse 
of lofty country, which abuts upon the grand chain of the Red 
Sea, and slopes downwards towards the Persian Gulph, 

Between N: ajd and the Red Sea lies the mountainous region 
of the HejAz,* which includes both Medina and Mecca. The 
main longitudinal range lies here far back from the coast, at a 
distance perhaps of 100 miles, and is in some places of great 
elevation ; but the interval is filled with mountain chains 
rising from the shore, one above another, with alternate vales or 
Wadies, until the granite-crested peaks of the chief range 
overtop the whole. Here the weary traveller, who has toiled 
up the ascent, finds to his surprise that, instead of a similar 
declivity on the other side, he has re: ached a vast plateau of 
lofty country, stretching away towards the east. 

The southern half of the Peninsula is divided into two parts. 
The western comprises the hilly but fertile Yemen; and the 


* That is “ the barrier,” as lying between Yemen and Syria; or the frontier be- 
tween the northern and southern merchants, (C.de Perceval, Vol. I. p. 2.—Spreng- 
ers Mohammed, p. 14.) 
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perennial streams which here flow into the sea, with the rich 
corn-fields and plantations of coffee, well entitle it to be called 
the garden of Arabia. North of Yemen, lie Khaulan, Najran, 
and other districts, partaking more or less of the same character. 
The eastern division, lying between these countries and Oman, 
is almost unknown ( if we except its lofty and precipitous 
coast,) and is supposed to be entirely desert. 

Though Arabia is not greatly inferior in extent to India, yet 
it does not possess a single navigable river; and, instead of a 
wide expanse of alluvial cultivation, it exhibits, for the most part, 
a barren and dreary waste of rock and sand. Most of the rivers 
lose themselves in the sandy plains, and never reach the sea: 
but here and there between the hills, the soil is fertilized by 
the streams or fountains; and the Wadi or Oasis, contrasting 
with the wild bleak wilderness around, charms the traveller 
with an unspeakable freshness and verdure. 

The whole of this vast continent has been peopled from 
time immemorial by the Arab race who, secluded from the 
rest of the world by their pathless deserts, peninsular position, 
and peculiar habits, have throughout all ages retained a singu- 
Jar purity from forcign admixture either of blood or manners. 
Although sacred writ and classical authority give some gencral 
intimations as to the colonization and state of the country, yet 
neither source furnishes us with any detailed history of the 
central and southern tribes ;* and for this object, we are forced 
back upon the native tradition of Arabia. In a former paper 
in this Review the nature of Arab tradition has been discussed, 
and it has been shown that as regards genealogical and phylar- 
chal reminiscences, it has peculiar claims upon our belief.f 


In the case of the Himyar empire, in the south of Arabia, 
besides the benefit of such tradition, there is ground for be- 
lieving that national events were chronicled by inscriptions, 
and thence incorporated in the traditional accounts of the Arab 
historians, It is thus that the history of the Himyar dynasty 
ascends far above that of the Abrahamic tribes, and it therefore 
demands our first consideration. 

The reader has no doubt followed, with interest and curiosi- 
ty, the successive discoveries which have been made of Himy- 
ar inscriptions at Sana, Hisn al Ghordb, Khariba, and Mareb. 
These were ancient seats of Himyar rule, and as we are assur- 
ed that writing was known to the nation, and that the country 


* Vide Art. IV. No. XXXVIII.—On the Aboriginal Tribes of Arabia 
T Vide Art. I, No. XXXVIL pp. 42, 43, and (Id.) p. 65. . 
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was far advanced in civilization and opulence, it only corres- 

onds with our natural expectation, that we should find in the 
neighbourhood permanent memorials of ancient greatness, 
“raven in the rock witha pen of steel.” Notwithstanding 
many learned and ingenious attempts to unravel these inscrip- 
tions, no certain clue has yet been found; and though in some 
of the words, a resemblance is traced to ancient names in the 
Himyar dynasty,* the foundation is not broad enough to 
build any sure theory upon. 

We have, however, the indisputable fact, that events of 
some description, and most likely the names of the ancient 
kings, were thus chronicled. It is also highly probable that 
at the time of the Mahometan conquest, there were some of 
the inhabitants alive, versed in decyphering the Himyar alpha- 
bet, and able to communicate the meaning of the inscriptions 
to the curious enquirer. Thus, although we read nowhere 
of any Himyarite history of Yemen,f and although the 
knowledge of the Musnad character became soon extinct, yet 
it is probable that the early Mahometan writers had the 
means of deriving from native authority a chronicle of the 
names, and of some of the acts of the kings of Yemen. 

Yet even supposing this authentic source of information, 
its imperfection is manifest from the doubtful and discrepant 
character of the details presented to us by the Arab historians. 
M. C. de Perceval, after incredible pains to reduce them to a 
uniform history, thus expresses his opinion of “ the profound 
uncertainty” of these accounts. 

Vague tradition, lists of kings discordant one with another, and contain- 
ing manifest gaps, and interrupted or doubtful genealogies:—such are 
the documents presented to us by oriental writers. With only feeble ele. 
ments like these for the construction of a history, there is little ground for 
the hope of reaching the truth. At the best, it may perhaps be not im- 
possible to attain to what is likely. Beyond this latter term | do not stretch 
my pretensions, ( Vol. I. p. 47.) 

These modest pretensions M. C. de Perceval has fully 
realized. 

The first of the Yemen dynasty is the great Can’ran. In 
order to calculate the era at which he lived, it is necessary to 
note the number. of generations between him and Dzu Nowias, 
the last of the race. They amount, by the Himyar line, as ad- 
justed by M. C. de Perceval, to thirty-nine, which, at thirty- 


* See instances given by M. C. de Perceval, Vol. I. pp. 9) and 111. 


+ Hamza mentions an ancient history of Yemen: but the meaning no doubt i 
an ancient Mahometan History. 
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three years to a ceneration,* give an interval of 1,287 years. 
Now the birth ot Dzu Nowds may be placed approximatively 
at 460 A. D.; and thus the birth of Cahtan would be carried 
back to 827 b. C. . 

When, however, we follow the descent by another line, that 
of Cahlin,t the brother of Himyar, and also by the separate 
Himyar line of Codhda,t we find only from thirty-three to 
thirty-six generations between Cahtan and Mahomet ; and 
this would reduce the antiquity of the date by two or three 
centuries. In favor of the more modern era, there are the 
uncertainties and discrepancies in the Yemen succession: for 
it is possible that different and contemporaneous branches have 
been confused and represented as a continuous line.§ This is 
the more likely to have occurred, from the yearning of the 
Mahometan writers after extreme antiquity, and their desire, 
by protracting the genealogies, to connect them with the Mo- 
saical record. 

Whichever line be adopted, we may, with tolerable confi- 
dence, place the era of Cahtan between the years 800 B. C, 
and 500 B. C. It is this Cahtan whom Mahometan writers 
have identified with Joktan, the sixth from Noah; but the 
identification is one of those extravagant fictions, which the 
followers of Islam, in their zeal to accommodate Arab legend 
to Jewish scripture, have made in defiance of the most violent 
improbability, and the grossest anachronisms.|| Cahtin was 





*M.C. de Perceval calculates thirty-three years to a generation, excepting where the 
exact period is known by historical fact or synchronism; but he admits that thirty years 
would, in general, suttice for an Arab generation. (Vol. J. p. 248—Note 1.) | Spren- 
ver allows three generations to 100 years, but he admits that “ this is somewhat too 
high in ordinary cases,” and he adopted the calculation, because some of Mahomet’s 
progenitors were begotten at an advanced age, which raised the average. (Asiatic 
Journal, No, COXXT. p. 349.) 

t+ See Table II. Vol. L. of M. C. de Perceval. 

$ Idem, Table IIT. 


§ M. C. de Perceval admits, that from the imperfection of his materials he has 
frequently been obliged to supply the lacune in the reigns from the genealogical lines, 
and vice versa. Thus, about the time of Abd Shams IL., the 16th prince of the line, 
there is an,admitted gap of several names in the royal line, as we learn by compar- 
ing it with the wenealovical trees. : 

On the other hand, the lines of Cahlan and Codhaa were preserved memoriter ; 
songstress = du was recorded in some manner, and in this respect is likely to 


M. C. de Perceval agrees in this view. “Tl ne parait point que, chez les premiéres, 
i] est extsté aucune tradition nationale relative A la filiation de Cahtan. C’est 
depuis PIslamisme seulement, quand les Arabes ont commencé 2 recueillir les sou- 
venirs de leur histoire, et @ les compuarer avec /es témoignages de la Bible, que la 
plupart des ecrivains orientaux ont identifié Cahtan avee Yectan, fils dq’ [icber - 
(Vol. I. p. 39.) In the following page, however, he adds, that. th ? 


| aoe ough the identity is not 
4 monstrable, it may vet be 


oe b plausibly entertained, but only on the supposition that 
4 great number of unknown generations intervened between Cahtin and the deseen- 
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succeeded by his son YAROB, who is said to have expelled or 
destroyed the Adites, and consolidated the empire of Yemen. 
Ile gave to his brothers Oman and THadhramaut (the story is 
perhaps a myth,) the government of the two countries, 
thenceforward called by those names. Yardb begot Yashjob ; 
and Yashjob, Abd Shams Saba the Great. 

Abb Suams Sapa is said to have been the founder of the 
city of Mareb or Saba, represented, by most of the classical 
writers, under the name of Mariaba, as the capital of the Sa- 
beans, and situated upon a mountain. He is also reported 
by tradition to have constructed or repaired the famous lake- 
embankment (Sadd Mareb) which was in the vicinity of that 
city, and the remains of which are apparent at the present 
day.” 

Among the sons of Abd Shams Saba are the two famous 
partriarchs, Himyar and Cantavy, the sires (as tradition will 
have it) of the whole Arab progeny. Their birth, according to 
the variety of opinion above expressed, may have taken place 
from 400 to 700 B.C. The pure races from this descent are 
termed Mutariba ; those mixed with supposed Ishmaelite blood, 
Mustariba.t 

The children of Himyar are marked by their comparatively 
settled habits. They lived chiefly in cities, and acquired the 
civilized manners and tastes of urban life. The children of 
Cahlan betook themselves to the free and wandering occupa- 











dants reputed as his sons. But it appears to us not only that the identity cannot be 
proved, but that it cannot be maintained as even possible. It is utterly incredible 
that the name of Yectan should have survived so many centuries as that of an 
historical personage, while all else before and after is blank. The dictum of Maho- 
metan tradition on the subject is plainly of no more value than that of any specu- 
lator or scriptural harmonist of the present day: nor than that of the Medina 
party, who represent Cahtan to be a descendant of Ishmael, and therefore to have 
no connection with Yectan. (Wackhidi, p. 2624.—C. De Perceval, Vol. I. p. 39.) 


* Others attribute its construction to the Adites—(C. De Perceval, Vol. I. pp. 16, 
55,) in which ease Abd Shams may only have repaired it. In dealing with such remote 
facts, we cannot do more than conjecture. For an account of the ruins see the 
interesting Relation d’un voyage a Méreb (Sana) dans UArabie méridional, entre- 
pris en 1843, Par M. Annaup. (Journal! Asiatique, Fevr. Mars. 1845) ; and the remarks 
of M. Fresnel., Id., September and October, 1845. The great dam is an hour's 
distance from Mareb. (p. 242.) 


t See Weil’s Mohammed, p.2; and C. De Perceval Vol. I. p. 7, where the third (or 
rather first) class given by the Arabs, viz., Ariba, is noted as consisting of the ancient 
aborigines, such as the Amalica, Adites, Thamad, Jadis, Tasm :—who, it is held, be- 
came extinct ; but more likely merged into the more powerful Mutdriba and Mustd- 
riba tribes. The three words are different forms of the same word Ws,<¢, 

a 


Yiirob, the name of Cahtan’s son, is from the same source. The Arabs may cither be 
really called after an historical character so named ; or what is likelier, the charae- 
ter and name may be mythological, symbolizing the received opinion of the descent 
of the various Arab tribes from a common ancestor, thence styled by them Yéréb. 
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tions of the Bedouin, scorning the restrictions of place, and the 


self-imposed wants of a sedentary residence. | 
A differing speech distinguished the two races. The Hi- 


myarite was spoken in the towns of Yemen, and was early pro- 
vided with an alphabet. a 

The Arabic of the Cahlinite tribes (acquired by their inter- 
mixture with the Abrahamic tribes of the north,) did not 
ossess this advantage, apparently, till near the time of Maho- 
met.* The Bedouins alone cultivated poetry, and they sang 
only in the Arabic language: we meet with no tradition 
mentioning a single verse composed in the Himyar tongue. 

Krom Himyar we may pass over fifteen or twenty reigns, 
some of which are of doubtful existence, and all characterized 
by vague and dim description.t We then come to that por- 
tion of the Himyar line known as the illustrious dynasty of the 
Tospas,§ and enter on a period of greater historical certainty. 


* Vide note at page 6, Art 1. No. XX XVII. of this Journal. 


+ The Himyar was, probably, the indigenous tongue of the Yectanide races ; but it 
may have become assimilated with the Abrahamie Arabic from intercourse with the 
Abrahamic tribes. There are a variety of traditions regarding the prevalence of the 
two languages in Yemen. (Cnf. C. de Perceval, Vol. I. pp. 8, 50, 56,79.) The Mahometan 
theories, that all the aborigines (Ariba) spoke Arabic, and that Ydréb introduced it 
into Yemen, are evidently grounded on the etymological meaning of the words. A 
later king is said to have introduced the Himyar tongue into Yemen, upon the Arabic, 


ra!) dal!) git & os] dal! jo) —as if the Arabic had been the 
a“ a 

vernacular. But the expression may refer to the court language of Mareb, which 
perhaps may have changed at various times. 

The fortuitous discovery of Himyar inscriptions, at various places, in a character 
hitherto unknown, and the felicitous recognition of an Arab MS. on the Himyar 
alphabet, give hopes that something may hereafter be decyphered from such 
monuments ; but up to this time little more has been identified than a few names, 
and those uncertainly, The lucubrations of Mr. Forster on this subject are inge- 
nious, but fanciful. 

The usual mode of writing is from right to left; but sometimes the boustrophe- 
don style is used. The letters are all separate, and the words disjoined by a vertical 
bar. (Journal Asiatique, December, \838, and September and October, 1845—M., C. de 
Perceval, Vol. I. p. 79.) The Mahometans do not appear to have known much of the 
language: some saying that the writing was from left to right; some that the letters 
were disjoined, others connected. It is possible that there may have been a variety of 
styles ; but the Mahometans are not remarkable for great exactness in such relations. 


} To illustrate the absurdity of the fictions which abound in the history of this 
line, we may mention that the Arab writers have invented a story, according to 
which a Persian king, Mendt Shahr Shammir, the grand-son of Himyar, and Moses, 
are all three made to appear on the same stage! ‘Le synchronisme présenté par 
* quelques historiens entre Chammir, Moise, et un roi de Perse, Menoutchehr, ne 
mérite aucune attention. C’est une fausse conjecture, qui prend sa source dans 
* Tidée trés exagérée que se font les Arabes de lantiquité des souverains du Yaman, 
* dont on a conservé les noms.” (JZ. C. de Perceval, Vol, I. p. 56.) 


§ The origin of the name is doubtful. Some apply it to all Harith’s successors, 
others to those only of them who ruled over the entire empire of Yemen, and did not 
divide its sovereignty with others. (MW. C.de Perceval, Vol. I. p. 64) Their royal 
ne Re were successively Mareb or Saba, Tzafar, and Sana, Between the second 
and third centuries there were three renowned “ Tobbas,” know ; 
sata ¢ owned “ Tobbas,” known by that name par 
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Hanira AL Ratsn, or Au Fitsur “the philosopher,” 
supposed to have flourished about a century before Christ, is 
termed the first of the Tobbas. He re-invigorated the Km- 
pire, and restored to his single sceptre a variety of the king- 
doms which had fallen under princes of the Cahlan stock.* 

The successor of Harith was Essasn Dzu-L-CaRNalIn, or “ the 
Horned.” The surname is that which the Arabs accord to 
Alexander the Great, and which is connected in the Coran 
with some strange legends, especially with the construction 
in the north of the prodigious rampart of Vojuj and Majij.+ 
The marvel-loving historians of Arabia have not been slow 
to follow up the clue. Some have identified Essib at once 
as the hero of the Coran, and as the great Alexander; while 
others hold that he was a monarch contemporary with Abra- 
ham.t 

The third monarch from [ssib is styled by the foreign name 
of Arricus or AFRIKIN. He, probably, flourished about 
half a century before our era. The name, as usual, has suggested 
a variety of wild stories. Some allege that this king located 
in Africa the Amalekites, who escaped from Joshua, and who 
there grew up into the Berber nation: others, that his exploits 
against the Berbers procured him his distinctive title. The 
reigning prince of the day, in Africa, was Jirjir, or Gregory ;§ 
a strange contemporary indeed for Joshua! 


* M. C. de Perceval thinks that the Yemen empire may have become known as the 
Himyar from this date. The first mention of it in classical authors under that 
appellation, is by Strabo, regarding the expedition of Aelius Gallus ; and he finds it 
difficult otherwise to account for such silence. But it would be still more difficult 
to believe that the name of Himyar was revived, and after the abeyance of so many 
centuries, became the distinguishing title of the kingdom of his remote descendants. 


+ (Coran XVIII, 85 et seq.) This fabulous wall has been identified with fortifica- 
tions near the Caspian Sea, made, as they say, by Alexander, and repaired by Yezde- 
gird IL. (.W. C. de Perceval, Vol. 1. p. 66.) Whatever Alexander may have done to stop 
the inroads of the barbarians, the Arab legend is too wild to be seriously connected 
with them. It may, however, have originated in some grand construction or work by 
Alexander, the account of which may have reached the Arabs greatly magnified, and 
which, in their hands, would grow apace. 


t Yet the ancestor of one of these parties was but just now represented as con- 
temporary with the remote descendant of the other : i. e., Shammir, the thirteenth or 
fourteenth in ascent from Essab as contemporary with Moses! Such is Mahometan 
criticism and chronology. 

§ M. C. de Perceval is of opinion that the Mahometan writers have here con- 
founded their idea of some ancient African Prince, with Gregory the Patrician, who 
commanded in Africa, when invaded by Othman. He well adds ; “ On voit JA un 
exemple de peu de scrupule avec lequel I’ ignorance de quelques écrivains orientaux 
rapproche les temps les plus éloignés.” (Vol. L. p. 68.) 

M. C. de Perceval has an ingenious theory that Africus may have been employed by 
Cesar in the war against Juba, and thence connected in name with Africa, In the 
battle of Actium, the Arabs of Yemen are said to have fought for Antony, and to 
have fled with Cleopatra. 

Omnis Arabs, omnes vertebant terga Sabai. (Aineid, VIII. 706.) 

Is it not more likely that he made hostile incursions into the Roman dependencies 
in Africa: and that these may, in some manner, be connected with the Roman expe- 
dition of Aelius Gallus, which followed shortly after, 
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To Africus succeeded his brother Dzu-L-ADzar, to _whose 
reign attach a tissue of imbecile legends. Caycaus, King of 
Persia, attacked him, but was taken prisoner; he was sub- 
sequently liberated by the famous Rustam, and returned to his 
kingdom, after marrying the daughter of Dzu-l-Adzar.* M. C. 
de Perceval has ingeniously surmised, that these facts may 
contain an allusion to an invasion from an opposite quarter ; 
for it was somewhere about this period that Aelius Gallus, after 
having taken Negranes, or Negra (Najran,) attacked, and was 
repulsed from, Marsyaba, (Mariaba or Mareb,) a city belonging 
to the Yemenites,t who were then governed by L/asare. The 
name of Llasare, he recognizes in that of Dzu-l-Adzar; but the 
appellation of this prince’s son and successor, ALEISHRA or 
LEISHRA, appears to have a more close resemblance to that of 
Strabo’s Yemen chief. Our author's table makes Aleishra, 
(who was also called SHURANHBIL, and YAHSAB,) to have been 
born 68 B. C., or forty-four years before the Roman invasion, 
so that he is likely to have taken a part in the Arab defence. 

The reader will not fail to observe that the Arab histories 
contain no farther clue to this memorable inroad of the Roman 
army. Yet it was a circumstance which, from its unprece- 
dented novelty, from the lasting marks of devastation, and 
from the glory acquired in the repulse, was likely, above all 
other events, to have lodged itself in the national mind and 
tradition. The story of 2,000 years, though possessing often 
little interest, is told with freshness and circumstantiality, while 
this most striking and remarkable of all other events, is, after 
a lapse of five or six centuries, unnoticed and unknown! 

The grand-daughter of Aleishra was the famous Qucen 
Bavkis, who must have flourished during the first century of 
the Christian era; and her history furnishes even a stronger 
example of the illusory nature of remote Mahometan tradi- 
tion. She is held to have been no less a personage than the 
veritable Queen of Sheba, who visited Solomon, the son of 
David, a thousand years before! Her mother is said to have 
been one of the genii; but it would be unprofitable to enter 
into a detail of the extravagant legends related of this person- 


* M. C. de Perceval traces the legend to a poetical fiction in Ferdasi. “ Si l'on 
en recherche lorigine, on s’apercoit, qune vague tradition, ou peut-étre une pure 
fiction présentée sous des formes indécises par le poete Firdauci, qui florissait 
trois siécles aprés (hégire, a été arbitrairement arrangée par des écrivains posté- 
rieurs sous les traits précis dun fait historique. Firdauci avait chanté une expé- 
dition de Caycaous contre le roi de Hamaweran, pays inconnu, fantastique, dont 
on a fait l’Arabie Heureuse. Le poéte n’avait pas nommé ce Toi: on a imaginé 
que e’était Dhou-!-Adhar.” (Vol. Lp. 72.) He then shows that the Mahometan 
historians are utterly ignorant of the real history of Persia at the period supposed. 


h + In the original “Payavirwy, but conjectured by M. Fresnel, with some likeli- 
ood, to be a mistake for lauaviter. 
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age, and which have received some countenance even in the 
Coran. It is remarkable that Mahomet there represents her 
people as addicted to the worship of the Sun.* 

‘T'wo more successions bring us to Toppa AL AKRAN, in 
whose reign occurred the celebrated secession of the Azdites, a 
people descended from the stock of Cahlin. This tribe, under 
the command of two brothers, Omran and Amr Mozark1a,t 
appear to have become independent of the Himyarites, and 
made themselves masters of Mareb. Omran died, but not (so 
goes the legend,) without giving his brother some intimation 
of a dire calamity impending over the land. The wife of Amr 
followed up the monition by an ominous vision: she bade him 
eo to the embankment of the lake, and if he should see a rat 
scraping the mound, and det: ching huge stones, she prognosti- 
eated a speedy and inevitable ruin. He went and saw the fatal 
sign. Thus warned, Amr Mozaikia made immediate prepara- 
tions to emigrate ; and set out northward with the greatest por- 
tion of his tribe. Shortly after their departure, ‘the embank. 
ment rent asunder, and the flood escaping with devastating” 
fury, spread destruction in its path. 

In a former paper we have seen good grounds for believing 
that a cause of far greater depth and extent had long been 
at work, paving the way for this emigration. ‘The drying up 
of the Yemen commerce, and stoppage of the carrying trade, 
had, no doubt, disorganized society, and, perhaps, led to the re- 
bellion of the Azdites, and their seizure of Mared. The threat- 
ened breach of the dam may have accelerated the crisis, and 
given the last impulse to an over-burdened and _necessitous 
population, eager already to go in quest of a livelihood in a 


* See Sura X XVII. 24 et seg. She is also styled by tradition Baleama or Yalcama; 
but no name is given in the Coran, where she is simply described as the Queen of 
Saba.—* Mais les interprétes, ne trouvant pas dans la liste des souverains du Yaman, 
* conservée par la tri adition, de reine plus ancienne que Belkis, Wont pas hésité a dé- 
* clarer que c’était elle qui avait fait le voyage de Jérusalem. Leur sentiment a été 

* pieusement adopté par les chroniqueurs, et cette opinion, accréditée par la supersti- 
‘tion et lignorance, est probablement, la cause principale quia empeéc hé les his- 
‘ toriens de classer les rois du Yaman suivant un ordre c hronologique raisonuable.’ 
(M. OC. de Perceval, Voll, p. 77.) 

We wit not however call this the “ principal cause,” for the departure of the 
Mahometan historians from a reasonable chronology. Their appetite for ancient 
dates had afar more important source. They longed to complete the chain of 
legendary tradition by connecting Adnan with Ishmael, and Cahtan with the Joktan 
of the Mosaical record. The absurd antiguity thus imparted to modern names 
attached likewise to this Queen, and they were then free to deal with her as they 
pleased. ‘The motive of identifying Belkis with the Queen of Sheba, is not of itself 
a sullicient one for the unsettlement of the chronology. 


+ He is called Mozaihia, they say, from daily “ rending ” the garment of yesterday 
which he always replaced by a new one: but more likely ‘from ‘ ‘rending ” the Azdites 
from their ancient settlements. But who can tell the thousand and one incidents 


from which a soubriquet may arise? 
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less straitened country. The migration took place about the 


year 120 A. D.* , 
Yemen, thus relieved of part of its surplus inhabitants, pro- 


bably regained rapidly its prosperity, notwithstanding the 
ravages of the flood. Tobba al Akran soon recovered his 
authority. He is renowned as a great warrior; and is said 
to have carried his arms to the borders of China. 

The fourth in succession from Tobba al Akran, was TIBBAN 
Asap, Abu Carrs, who flourished about the beginning of 
the third century of our era, one of the most illustrious of the 
Tobbas.t His name is connected with Yathreb or Medina; 
for the inhabitants of that place having murdered his son, 
whom he committed to their custody, when on an expedition 
towards Persia, he attacked their city, and threatened them 
with his vengeance. But two Jewish doctors of the Bani 
Coreitza, then resident at Medina, having brought him over to 
Judaism, diverted him from his design by foretelling, as is pre- 
tended, that Yathreb would become the refuge of the great 
prophet that was to arise in Arabia. At their instance, he 
visited and enriched the Kaaba as the shrine of Abraham, and 
was the first to adorn it with a covering of cloth. On his 
return to Yemen, he introduced there the Jewish religion; the 
idolaters contested the change, and appealed to the trial by 
fire; but they were miraculously confuted by the two Jewish 
doctors. Judaism ¢:d not, however, gain any important exten- 
sion in Yemen, till the reign of Dzu Nowdas, and even to the 
era of Islam it had to contend against idolatry. 

The details of the Medina expedition are much complicated 
by two circumstances. The same adventure is attributed by 
various writers to Hassin Tobba the Less, who flourished 


* It is important to fix the chronology of this salient point in the history of Arabia. 
The Mahometan writers agree in placing the event between our Saviour and Maho- 
inet, some six, some four, centuries prior to Islam. The Azdite genealogies, (such 
as those of the Aws and Khazraj of Medina,) combine to place the birth of Amr 
Mozaikia about five centuries before that of Mahomet. These considerations com- 
bine to place the emigration somewhere about 120 A.D. M.C. de Perceval thinks 
that the great prosperity ascribed to Mareb by Strabo and Pliny, argues that the 
calamity of the daa was posterior to the Christian era. We should draw the same 
conclusion rather ‘rom the fact that the altered stream of commerce would, probably 
not have worked out its baneful effect upou the Yemen state, till after the Christian 
era, 

M. de Sacy conjectures, that the insecurity of the dam was not the real cause of 
the emigration ; but was invented by tiie later Azdites, to cover one less honorable 
perhaps, fear of defeat from ‘obba al Akran. But the view we have given appears 
more natural. 


J 
+ The author of the Periplus mentions Caribael as reigning at Zhafar. This is 
supposed to have been about 200 A. D. Caribael may either have been this Abu 
Y a Himyari, or his father Calay Cariba-al Himyari. (C, de Perceval, Vol. I. 
p. 90. 
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about a century after Tibban Asid; while, in many important 
particulars, it is confounded with another attack, which was 
made upon Medina, by a sovereign of Yemen, at least three 
centuries after Tibbin Asad, and the memory of which was 
yet recent in the time of Mahomet.* 

After Tibbin Asad, there is a break in the Himyar line: 
for a prince called Rasta, of the Cahldnite stock, and Bani 
Lakhm tribe, succeeded to him. The following characteristic 
legend is cherished by the Mahometans regarding Rabia. He 
was aflrighted by a portentous dream, and the diviners were 
summoned; but, as in the case of Nebuchadnezzar, they could 
not tell the interpretation, until the dream should be made 
known to them. At last two diviners were introduced, each 
of whom separately narrated to the king both his dream and 
its signification. Zhou sawest a flame burst forth from the dark- 
ness; and it fell upon the land of Tihama, and devoured every 
living thing. This was the Abyssinians, who, they foretold, 
would overrun Yemen from Aden to Najran, and rule for above 
seventy years; after that, they would be overthrown, and would 
be succeeded by an inspired prophet of the Coreishite stock, to 
whose rule all Arabia would submit, and whose law would 
prevail till the day of judgment. The prince, terrified by the 
threat of the Abyssinian invasion, sent off his family and adher- 
ents to Irac. This emigration took place early in the third 
century. We shall see by-and bye, that from Adi, one of Rabi- 
a’s sons, sprang the Lakhmite dynasty of Hira.f 


* The two expeditions are so confounded, that many of the names belonginy to the 
modern attack (as that of Ohaiha, who lived in the 6th century,) are introduced by a 
patent anachronism into.the ancient adventure. The later expedition will be farther 
considered, when we come to Medina. 

With reference to the ancient attack, the fact of the Aws and Khazraj being then 
at Yathreb (if it be a bond fide fact, and not borrowed from the modern expedition,) 
would argue for its having occurred under the reign of Hassin Tobba the Less, and 
not under that of ‘Tibban Asad Abu Carib: because those tribes did not settle at 
Medina till about 800 A. D., or a century after the reign of the latter prince. On the 
other hand, the introduction of Judaism into Yemen, if really, as represented, a result 
of the present adventure, would favour the earlier date : because there is reason for 
thinking that Judaism was known there before 300 A. D. 

The whole story is given at length by Hishami, pp. 7 et. seq , and is common among 
the Mahometan historians. ‘The reader will not fail to observe the ridiculous “ fore- 
shadowing” of Mahomet’s flight to Medina. (See Journal Asiatique, November, 
1838, p. 444.) Two valuable papers by M. Perron, in that and the previous num- 
ber, may be consulted by the student, who wishes to see, in greater detail, the 
accounts of the Mahometan historians on the subject. (See a/so M. CU. de Jerceval, 
Vol. 1. p. 91, and Vol. 11. p. 647.) 


t (See Hishimi, p. 5,and MC. de Perceval, Vol. 1. pp. 96—100.) The latter, 
with reason, regards the prophecy to be a fabrication, and intended to cover a less 
reputable cause of emigration, perhaps fear of the arms of the Yemen monarch, 
against whom, in the capacity of vassal, he had rebelled. The Mahometan anxiety 
to discover or to fabricate foreshadowings of the coming Prophet, may have worked 
together with this motive. : 
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On Rabia’s death, the kingdom reverted to the son of Tibbiin 
Asid, HASSAN TOBBA, during whose reign, in the first half of 
the third century, a farther emigration took place northward. 
The Bani Tay, a Cahlanite family, i isolated since the departure 
of their neighbours, the Azdites, and like them, we conclude, 
suffering from the effects of the great commercial change, 
migrated likewise, and finally took up their position in the 
mountains of Aja and Salma, to the north of Najd and the 
Hejiz. 

About four successions later, we find, towards the close of 
the third century, a Christian king of Yemen, called ABp KE- 
LAL. He is said to have been converted by a Syrian stranger, 
whom the Iimyarites, enraged at their Prince’s defection, 
murdered. ‘This is the first special intimation we meet with 
of Christianity in Yemen, and as it is attributed to a foreign 
source, there would appear to have been no indigenous or 
hereditary profession of it there. 

The next prince was Hassan Toppa AL ASGHAR, or the 
Younger, styled the last of the Tobbas, to whom is attributed, 
by Hishami and other writers, the attack upon Medina, men- 
tioned above. He reigned about 300 A. D.; and Arab his- 
torians speak of a treaty concluded between him and the 
Meccan tribe. From this time we have frequent proof of the 
dependence of the central tribes upon the Himyar kingdom; 
this influence was ever and anon interrupted by hostilities, and 
as often, after short intervals, renewed. 

The next prince, Marruap, son of Abd Kelal, is famed for 
his wise and moderate views upon religious toleration. He 
used to say, “ J reign over men’s bodies, not over their opinions. I 
‘ exact from my subjects obedience to my government ; as to their 
* religious doctrines, the judge of them is the Great Creator.” Dur- 
ing this exemplary reign, an interesting embassage appeared in 
the capital of Yemen, sent by the Emperor Constantius, to 
strengthen his alliance with the Himyarites, and to attract 
them to Christianity. At its head was the Indian Bishop 
Theophilus, who presented to “the prince of the Sabwans or 
Homerites,” among other royal gifts, “two hundred horses of 
the purest breed “of Cappadocia,” and sought permission to 
erect churches for the subjects of the Roman “Emperor, attract- 
ed thither by merchandize, and for those of the natives, who 
wished to embrace the religion of Jesus. And so far the mis- 
sion was successful: for three churches were built, one at 
Lzafiir, the royal residence ; another at Aden, the point of traf- 
fic with India: and a third at the chief maritime town on the 
Persian gulph. Theophilus flattered himself, that he had even 
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converted the Himyar monarch; but for this he probably mis- 
took what was no more in reality than a latitudinarian and 
tolerant philosophy.* It is certain that Arab history makes no 
mention either of this mission or of its effects. 

Philostorgius informs us that the inhabitants of Yemen con- 
sisted at that time, partly of Jews and partly of Pagans. The 
latter, though the most numerous, practised the rite ‘of. cireum- 
cision, like the Jews, on the eighth day. They also sacrificed 
to the sun and the moon, and to other divinities, several of 
whose names we learn from Arab writers. 

After the death of Marthad, the Yemen Empire began to 
decline, and its subordinate rulers to throw off the yoke of de- 
pendence. This disorganization may, perhaps, have arisen from 
unsuccessful wars with the Abyssinian kingdom, for about 
the middle of the 4th century, the sovereign of Axum (between 
the Red Sea and the Nile) joined to his other titles that of 
hing of the Himyarites.t 

To such troubles we may probably attribute the brevity, and 
in some respects uncertainty, of the history of Yemen for a 
long series of years. The Himyar dynasty, however, still 
maintained its supremacy over the tribes of Najd and the 
Hedjiz; and about the middle of the fifth century gave them 
a king or viceroy, called Hojr Akil al Morar, of the Avnda 
tribe.t 

‘Towards the end of the 5th century the empire was usurped by 
a dissolute person styled Dzu Shendtir. He was abhorred of 
the people for his flagitious deeds, which he carried to such an 
extreme as to dishonour the youths of most noble families; but 
one of these, rather than submit to his indignities, put an end to 
the tyrant’s life. This youth, called Dzu Nowas, belonged to the 
royal stock, and was unanimously called to the throne. During 
his reign (490—525 A. D. ) there were several encounters be- 
tween the Kinda viceroy, backed by Yemen troops, and the 
tribes of central Arabia. The latter, though repeatedly victori- 
ous, always returned again after a time to their allegiance. 
The Himyar dynasty thus maintained its Arabian influence 
until overthrown by the Abyssinians, when the feudal autho- 


bg (VW. Cc. de Perceva’,p. 112.— Vhilostorgius Hist. Eecles., l. Ul, ch. 4—6.) 
Gibbon gives a brief account of this embassy. (Decline and Fail, ch. xx.) Philo- 
storgius wrote his work in the first half of the 5th century. 


t W. C de Perceval, L. p. 114. The Greek inscription at Axum, discovered by Salt, 
notices these titles as appertaining to the Axumite monarch Aeizanas. See the de- 
scription of Axum, between Merée and the sca-port Adule, in J/eeren’s Res. Africa, 
Vo/. 1. p. 160, &e. 


} Sabbah, who reigned over Yemen, 440 to 460 A. D., made a tour of Najd, to assure 
himself of the submission of the tribes of Central Arabia. (MW. C. de Perceval, \. p, 116) 
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rity over the Arabs passed into the hands of the Prince of 
Hira, the vassal of Persia. 

Dzu Nowas was a votary of Judaism, which he is said to 
have embraced on a visit to Medina.* However this may have 
been, it is certain that he supported the creed with an intoler- 
ant and proselytizing adherence, which at last proved fatal to 
his kingdom. His bigotry was aroused by the prevalence and 
success of Christianity in the neighbouring province of Najran, 
which he invaded with a large army. The Christians offered 
a strenuous resistance, but yielded at length, on the treacherous 
promise that no ill would be done to them. They were offered 
the choice of Judaism or of death, and those who remained 
constant to the faith of Jesus were cruelly massacred. Deep 
trenches were dug, and filled with combustible materials; the 
pile was lighted, and the Christian Martyrs cast headlong into 
the flame. The number thus miserably burned or slain by 
the sword, is stated at no less than twenty thousand. + 

However exaggerated this melancholy carnage, there can be 
no doubt as to the bloody and tyrannical nature of the admi- 
nistration of Dzu Nowds in Najran. News of these proceed- 
ings reached the Emperor Justin I. through his ambassador at 
Hira, to which court the Tyrant had exultingly communicated 
the tidings of his triumph. One of the intended victims, Dous 
Dzu Tholaban, also escaped to Constantinople, and holding up 
a Gospel half burnt by the persecutor, invoked in the name of 
outraged Christendom, retribution upon the oppressor. The 
emperor was moved, and indited a despatch to the Najashi, or 
prince of the Abyssinians, desiring him to take vengeance upon 
the barbarous Himyarite. Immediately an armament was sct 
on foot, and in a short time 70,000 warriors embarked in thir- 
teen hundred merchant ships and transports,§ and crossed the 


* Tlamza states that having visited Medina, one half of the inhabitants of which 
were then Jews, Dzu Nowas was so well pleased with their religion, that he embraced 
it. But as M. C. de Perceval shows (Vol. I. p. 122,) it is much more likely that he 
became a Jew through the influence of the powerful and long established party in 
Yemen: and that he visited Medina in order to succour the Jews against the oppres- 
sive attacks of the Aws and Khazraj. This agrees with the history of Medina, and 
is in excellent keeping with the sectarian bias which led Dzu Now4s to the attack 
of Najran. 

+ M. C. de Perceval, 1. p. 129, Hishimi, p. 14. The details are briefly given by Gib- 
bon at the close of the XLII. Ch. of the Decline and Fall ofthe Roman Empire: and 
the subject is alluded to in the Coran, Sura LXXXYV. v. 4, et seg., where the Ashdb 
al Okhdid, are those who perished in the trenches. 


t We gather this from the Greek historians. The Arabs only tell us of the sup- 
pliant Dous, whom the Greeks do not mention. “ 


§ The number of the foree as given by the Arabs is probably exaggerated. An 
ecclesiastical work mentious that 600 Roman merchantmen were employed on the 
occasion by the Abyssinian monarch : he had also 700 light transports. The Greek 
authorities state that the emperor wrote to the Patriarch of Alexandria to stir up the 
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narrow gulph which separates Adulis fron Yemen. Dzu Nowds 
was defeated, and, having in despair urged his horse into the 
sea, expiated in the waves the inhumanities of his career. The 
Abyssinian victory occurred in 525 A. D.* 

The army was commanded by Aryat, who reigned over 
Yemen as the viceroy of the Najashi, But another Abyssi- 
nian Chief, named Abraha, who had accompanied the expedi- 
tion, rebelled against Aryat, and having slain him in single 
combat, succeeded to the Government. Abraha was a zealous 
Christian; and the efforts of Gregentius, a Bishop deputed 
by the Patriarch of Alexandria to follow up the secular by 
a spiritual conquest, were seconded by him with more energy 
than judgment. He built at Sand a magnificent Cathedral, 
and professed himself desirous that the pilgrimage of 
the Arab tribes should be diverted to this temple from that of 
Mecea. It is alleged that he published an order to that effect, 
and sent Missionaries throughout Arabia, calling upon the 
Arabs to make the new pilgrimage. The Meccans were dis- 
leased, and killed one of his emissaries; while a Coreishite 
had the audacity to defile the precincts of the Christian edifice. 
Enraged at such opposition, Abraha set out with an army to 
destroy the Kaaba; but he perished in the expedition. This 
attack, famous in the annals of Mecca, as that of the elephant, 
occurred in the year 570 A. D., and within two months of the 
birth of Mahomet. 

The history of Yemen becomes now more detached from the 
rest of Arabia. The Abyssinian rule was distasteful to the 
natives, and a Himyarite of the royal house, named Saif, 
whether impelled by the tyranny of the invaders, or by the 
hope of succeeding to the throne of his ancestors, sought for 
foreign aid, first fruitlessly at the Court of Constantinople, 
and then at that of the Persian king. From the latter, 
Madicarib, son of the original suppliant, at last obtained an 
order to empty the prisons of such of their inmates as were 


Negus or King of Axume, to avenge the massacre of his fellow Christians in Najran. 
This king is style d among the Arabs by the hereditary title of Najashi, which is 
er form of Negus. The then prince is called by the Grecians Elesbaas (Atzbe- 
ha:) and by the Ethiopians Caleb or Amda. The former was probably his baptismal 
name. J. C. de Perceval, 1, 131. « 


* Some Syrian and Greek writers place the Abyssinian conquest, as well as the 
massacre in Najran, within the year 523 A.D. In Assemani (I. 364,) is givena 
letter of the Bishop Simeon, stating that tidings of the conquest of Najran reached 
the king of Hira early in Feb. 524: it therefore occurred about the close of 523. 
Allowing time for the intervening events and preparations, the defeat of Dzu Nowas 
cannot well be placed earlier than the beginning of 525 A.D. (4M, C. de Perceval, 


p. 183. 
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fit for war; and with wr army of armed convicts, he embarked 
in eight ships, six of which safely reached the port of Aden. 
The Persian and Abyssinian armies met, and Wahraz, the 
convict chief, decided the struggle, by killing Masrak the Abys- 
sinian viceroy. This happened about O79 oe 

In the person of Mapicanrip, who was installed as the ruler 
of Yemen and the vassal of the Persian king, the Himyar 
dynasty appeared again to re-appear. The Arab tribes sent 
deputations to congratulate him on the auspicious occasion, 
and among them is reported Abd al Mottalib, the grand-father 
of Mahomet; but the story is accompanied by so many gross 
anticipations of the Prophet, as to involve it altogether in 
suspicion. f a 

There is reason to believe, that the Abyssinians still main- 
tained a strugzle with the resuscitated Himyar government, 
and were not finally subdued till the year 597. then, after 
having maintaine 1 themselves for sev enty-two years, they were 
etlec tually rushed by a second Persian army, under the same 
Wahraz, and Yemen became a Persian de ‘pendency. 

But a few years wrought a mighty change in the destinies 
of Arabia; and Badzan, one of the early successors of Wahraz, 
is said to have given in we adhesion to Islam, while Mahomet 
was yet alive. 


We shall now trace the rise and history of two kingdoms in 
the north of Arabia, both of which, Arab in their origin, exer- 
cised a constant and important influence upon the Peninsula. 
These are the states of Alira and Ghassan. 

These kingdoms took their rise, subsequent to the Christian 
era, in the migratory impulse which, as we have previously seen, 
led numerous tribes to move northward from Yemen, and 
transplant themselves from the shores of the Indian sea, in 
some instances, even to those of the Mediterranean, or the banks 
of the I uphrates. The emigration of the Azpires, an eX- 
tensive tribe, descended from Cahlan, the brother of Him- 
yar, has been traced above to about the year 120 A. D.t 
One portion of them moved eastward towards Oman; the 
other passed northward through Najrin and the Hedjaz, to 


* The account of these events is given in detail by Hishdmi, p. 19 et seq.—M. C 
de Perceval, Vol. 1. Pp. 146 et. seq. 

T Weil obie cts to the story upon chronological grounds : but his obj jections appear 
to be removed by the explanation of M. C. de Perceval, who makes the Abyssinians 


to receive the first check and overthrow in 57: », but not to be finally expelled till 
597, (Weil's Mohammed, p. 8, note 1.) 


} See above, p. 12. 
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Syria, but left many off-shoots by the way, some of which 
commingled with the Bedouin tribes of Najd, while others 
settled at Mecca and Medina, and played a prominent part in 
their subsequent history. 

The Copuaire tribe, a race descended from Himyar,* in- 
habited Mahra, a country to the east of Aden, where they were 
ruled by their own kings. It was probably before the Azdites, 
that this people, pressed by the Yemen monarchy, and la- 
bouring, as we infer, from the difficulties caused by the great 
commercial change, migrated to the neighbourhood of Mecea. 
There they fell out with the Meccan tribes, and finally dis- 
persed themselves in various directions. The Bani Aslam 
settled north of Medina in the valley of Weide: the 
Bani Kalb in Dimat-al-jandal, on the Syrian border: the Bani 
Salih on the east of Palestine: the Bani Yazid, in Mesopota- 
mia: and the Zaym Allét, in Bahrein. The dispersion took 
place towards the close of the second century. 

About the same time, the Bant Jyav and other off-sets of the 
famous Meccan tribeft (the ancestors of the Corcish,) spread 
themselves eastward in the Peninsula. 

From each of these sources, certain bands of Azdite, Cod- 
haite, and Meccan Arabs wandered towards Bahrein, where, 
opposed in their eastward progress by the Persian Gulph, they 
combined together about the year 190 A. D., and guided by 
the coast and by the Southern bank of the Euphrates, alight- 
ed upon the site of Hina, a few miles north-west of the site of 
the more modern Cufa. There, attracted by the rich and well- 
watered vicinity, the strangers took up their abode, and about 
A. D. 200, laid the f foundations of the city. The Arsacide 
monarchy was then crumbling under revolt and disastrous 
war, and the young colony, swelled by needy adventurers 
and desperate refugees from Arabia, grew unmolested and 
rapidly into an import: ant state. Another city, not far distant 
from Hira, called Anbar, was either founded, or having been 
previously in existence, was taken possession of, by the Arabs.t 


* Some hold that Codhia was descended from Maadd, the Ishmaclite ancestor 


ot Mahomet, and that his posterity, having settled in Yemen, became confounded 
with thi S of Himyar. But the legend is unlike ly, and was probably concocted from 
the desire of the Codhiites to participate in the sacred descent from Ishmael. It 


shows, * ypwever, how uncertain is Mahometan tradition of remote events. (M. C. de 
Percevai, Vol. L. p. 207.) 

+ By the Meccan tribe, we designate the ancestors of the Coreish running up to 
Adnan, pee alee: ‘of their de sce nd: ints who remained attached to Mecea. 


3 By some the establishment of this town has been referred back to the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar IL., who is said to have left here the captives carried off in his inroad 
into Arabia, But this is a mere hypothesis of the Arab historians, who are very 
expert In imagining such causes for the orig.n of towns aud kingdoms. Another 
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We have reason to believe that at first there was both an 
Azdite and a Codhiite chief, the former at Anbar, the latter 
at Hira. The rule of Mattxk the Azdite (A. D. 195—215,) was 
terminated by his son, who in the darkness mistook him for 
an enemy, and killed him by an arrow. As the father was 
dying he repeated these touching lines ;— 


» vss) sdclw dts) Ls « as? Ss &:\e I) bole} 


* Daily I instructed him in the art of shooting, 
And when his arm became strong, he turned against me his bow.” 

This incident is noted to show with what detail, even at that 
remote period, the history of Hira has been preserved. As 
we advance, the detail becomes greater and more certain. 
The position of Hira, closely influenced by the adjoining empire 
of Persia, and on the highway to Syria, induced an early civili- 
zation and acquaintance with letters. Arab poets frequented 
the court of Hira, and their effusions were prized and preserved. 
Thus there was abundant opportunity, both of public archive 
and of poetical record ; and as these were conveyed down to 
the era of Islam, the history of this kingdom deserves our con- 
fidence. 

The parricide fled to Oman, and another son, JopzZEIMA, suc- 
ceeded tothe Government. During his reign (205—268 A. D.,) 
the Sassanide dynasty of Persia arose in strength upon the 
ruins of the Arsacide. The Codhaite chief, with his Bedouin 
followers, spurned the claims of Persia upon their allegiance, 
and departed to Syria. Thus Jodzeima and the Azdite party 
were left in undivided possession of Hira, which, with its Arab 
tribes,* became the willing vassal of the Persian king. 

Jodzeima made frequent incursions into Arabia, and in one 
of them was overtaken and beaten by the army of the Hi- 
myar monarch, Hassin Tobba. But his greatest and most con- 
tinued efforts were directed against the Arab allies of the 
Roman Empire in Syria. 

As Persia claimed Hira and the eastern tribes, so Rome 
assumed for her allies or retainers the Arabs of Western Syria ; 





theory is that Tibban Asad Abu Carib, king of Yemen, left here his invalid soldiers ; 
but his expedition did not take place till about 235 A. D.,—a considerable time after 
the foundation both of Hira and Anbar. The question is not one of much impor- 
tance. The main point is undoubted, viz., that the kingdom of Hira originated in 
an Arab colony. 


* These consisted of three classes. I. The Jbdd, or inhabitants of Hira and its 
environs. Il. The Toniihkhites, or Arabs (Bedouin,) who had immigrated from Arabia 
into the neighbouring country. III. The AAlaf, their allies. The two latter dwelt in 
tents, and lived a nomad life on the pasture lands adjecining the Euphrates. 
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and in the struggle between the empires, these two divisions of 
the Arab clan were wont to fight on their respective sides. 
Thus rivalry and frequent warfare sprang up, fomented by the 
private enmities of the Arabs themselves, and often receiving 
singular illustration in the pages of Roman history. 

It was after the middle of the second century, according to the 
Arab authorities, that the Roman Emperor (Marcus Au- 
relius Antoninus,) invested the chief of the Bani Samayda, 
Odenath or Odzeina, with the sovereignty of Syrian Arabia. 
The third or fourth in descent from him was Amr, son of 
Tzarib, whose kingdom extended to the Euphrates, and em- 
braced a portion of Mesopotamia. He waged war, in the middle 
of the third century, with various success, against Jodzeima, 
king of Hira, by whom he was at length killed, (260—270 A. 
D.) His widow, (or according to some his daughter) Zebba, 
avenged the death of Amr by inviting Jodzeima, under pre- 
tence of marriage, to her capital, and there murdering him, ‘The 
Arab annals abound with marvellous tales of Zebba. She 
possessed a tunnel underneath the Euphrates, and on either 
bank a fortress, one commanded by herself, the other by her 
sister Zeinab. Her summer residence was Tadmor, or Pal- 
myra. The successor of Jodzeima (Amr, son of Adi) resolv- 
ed to revenge his death, and by a stratagem introduced into 
her citadel 2,000 warriors concealed as merchandize in as 
many bags hung across the backs of camels. Taken by sur- 
prise, Zebba fled to her river fortress, and, having in vain 
endeavoured to escape by one or the other, destroyed herself 
by a subtle poison which she always carried in a ring.* With 
Zebba, the dynasty of Odzeina fell into obscurity. 

These details leave little doubt of the identity of Septi- 


* Her speech on this occasion _ ¢dc os) dw J sdk “ Let me full by my own 


hand, not by the hand of the son of Adi !” is proverbial. So also the proverb— 623) 
yeas <p le yo) “ Jt was for an important end Cusseir cut off his nose :”—refers 


to the stratagem by which Cusseir, the minister of Adi, ingratiated himself with Zebba, 
representing that he had fled from the cruelty of Adis son, who had mutilated his 
nose. He became her merchant, and introduced the soldiers in the manner stated 
above, as a new investment of goods. (MW. C. de Perc., Il. p. 38.) The whole of these 
circumstances, with many fabulous adjuncts, will be found in Price's Essay on Arabia 
antecedent to Mohammed, chapter 1v. (which is a mere compilation of Persian 
histories. ) 

It is evident that these proverbs must have taken their rise in the events related 
or in the popular tradition of them. But such is not the case with the great majority 
of the proverbs reported by M. C. de Perceval, as originating in special events or 
speeches : these are mostly of a general nature, and having nothing personal about 
them, are equally applicable to many different occasions. Thus, “ Sweet honey in a 
bad jar” (11. p. 651,) and “ After disarming comes captivity, and after cuptivity death,” 
(Ibid, p. 578 ,) would apply to a thousand different circumstances, / 
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mius Odenathus, and his wife Zenobia of classic fame, with 
the Amr and Zebba of Arabic history. The family of Ode- 
nath, honoured with many immunities, and illustrated by the 
royal surname of Septimius Severus, revolted against Rome, 
and about the middle of the third century declared Palmyra 
an independent Government. Septimius Odenath, after hesi- 
tating betwixt the allegiance of Rome and Persia, and on the 
captivity of Valerian inclining towards Sapor, at length 
entered upon a decisive struggle with Persia, and in several 
engagements having covered himself with glory, vanquished 
the Persian armies and ravaged Mesopotamia. By artful 
movements in a critical period of civil discord, he rendered 
essential service to the Emperor Gallienus, and was elevated 
as his colleague to the imperial purple. He was assassinated 
at Emessa (A. D. 267) by his nephew Meonius.* But Zeno- 
bia killed the murderer, and after a short but splendid reign, 
and opposition far from contemptible to the Roman army, she 
fled from Palmyra, and was made prisoner as she reached the 
Euphrates (273 A. D.). It can hardly be doubted that the Arabs 
and the Romans have styled the same hero by different appel- 
lations—the former by his proper name of Amr, the latter by 
his patronymic Odenath. As little need we hesitate in re- 
cognizing Zebba of Tadmor, in the Zenobia of Palmyra: the 
heauty, the chastity, the commercial riches, the acquain- 
tance with the tongues of Syria, Greece, Italy and Egypt, and 
many other particulars common to both, all point to one and 
the same individual.f The Arab Zebba perished on a fruitless 
attempt to escape from her river battlements; the Roman 
heroine was captured as she was about to cross the Euphrates 
ina boat. But the Arabs mistook the enemy of Zenobia ; it was 
not the king of Hira, but the Emperor of Rome.t 


* See the account of these events in Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, chapters x. and Xt. 
C. de Pere., UL, p. 193 et seg. If we followed only the similarity of names, Zenobia 
would stand tor Zeinab, the sister of Zebba. It is remarkable that a Zabda or Zaba 
is also mentioned by the Greek and Roman authors, and Vopiscus speaks of Zeno- 
biam, Et Zabam, Ejus Sociam,” as if the latter were a female : but as the person who 
went by that name was Zenobias, general in Eeypt, the feminine gender must be a 
mistake, and the correspondence with the Arabic name accidental. Zenobia’s 
character agrees only with that ot Zebba. (.W. C. de Perc., IL, p. 30, note 4 ) 


+ Consult the account given of her character and fortunes by Gibbon. (Decline 
and Fall, chapter x1. ) 


{ This subject illustrates the feeble authority of unsupported Mahometan_ history 
of remote date. “ Les Arabes ont travesti l'histoire de Zénobie: ils font jouer au 
‘roi de Hira Amr fils D’Adi, le rdle de 'empereur Aurélien dans le dénofiment du 
‘drame. Amr fils D’Adi pouvait avoir soutenu quelque guerre contre Zcnobie ; i 
* aura sufi aux auteurs de la légende, pour lui attribuer la catastrophe de Zénobie 
‘ ou Zebba, que le renversement de la puissance de cette reine ait eu lieu sous son 
* regne.” (M. C. de tere... tL. 199.) Gibbon has well drawn the same conclusion from & 
vital omission: “ So little has been preserved of eastern history before Mahomet, 
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Hiha. 

We return to Jodzeima, the Prince of Hira. His — 
married Adis, the son of Rabia, the Lakhmite king of Ye- 
men, (who, as has been already related, sent his family a Irac, 
about 205 A. D.,) and gave ‘birth to Amr, whom Jodzeima 
adopted as his successor. Strange and fabulous are the Arab 
legends of this child. He was earried off by the genii, and 
after many years found by a cistern in the desert, with lony 
dishevelled hair, and nails like the claws of a bird. During 
his reign (268—288 A. D.) besides vanquishing Zebba, he 
eained other conquests. Amongst these was Mesopotamia, 
for after Zenobia’s fall, the Romans loosened their grasp on 
that country, and it passed into the empire of Persia and the 
Government of [ira.* 

Amr was succeeded by his son Imrun Cays I. (288—338 
A. D..) who, aceording to certain Arabian authors, was a con- 
vert to Christianity ; but the fact is improbable. It is not, 
however, unlikely that Christianity bad been introduced 
among his subjects before the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury. 

It was in this reign that Srpor IL. of Persia visited some 
of the tribes of Central and Northern Arabia, with severe re- 
prisals for ravages committed during his minority. The brunt of 
his fury fell upon the Bani Lyad, Bani Bakr, and other families 

of Meccan origin. To prevent similar incursions the king caused 
a deep trench to be dug from the Persian gulph along the 
frontier of rac, and though it formed but a feeble obstacle to 
Arab insurgents, yet three centuries later, on the Moslem 
conquest, the remains of the Ahandac-Sabir or “* Trench of 
Sapor” were still visible near Cadesiya 

After two or three successions Noman I. renched the throne. 
(390—418 A. D.) Under hts auspices Hira iueaies prosperous 
and powerful, and acquired the appellation /irat al Nomdn, 
contracted by the Syrians, Greeks and Romans into J/irta. 

Yezdevird, king of Persia, entrusted the education of his 
son, Bahram Gour, to Noman, who built for his use, on a salu- 


that the modern Persians are t tally ignorant of the victory of Sapor, an event so 
glorious to their nation.” (Deeline and Fa‘l, chapter x.) But Mabometans look with 
coldness and indifference upon any conquests before the time of Islam, their notion 
lity dates only from that epoch. (.M. de J’erc. UL, p. 21.—T'rice’s E say as abvve, p. 12) 
el seq.) 

* This result of the struggle may have given that turn to the legend which con- 
nects thi tall of Zenobia with the princes of Hira. ( M. ie de Perc , im Pp. 46.) 

+ M. ‘ Perceval mentions on the authority of de TL qui ‘u (Oriens Christ, If. 
1078, ) ina sume Roman captives brought to Baby! ona, introduced Christiani ty there 
about : 27L A.D. But even apart from such cause, in the ordinary course of diffusio n, 
it is probabl le that Christi: unity had reached across the des¢ rt by that period, The 
Government of Hira, however, was addicted to idulatry for some time after. 
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brious site, the famous palace of Khawarnac. The Greek 
architect imprudently divulged, that if a certain stone, known 
to him alone, were removed, the edifice would fall to the 
ground: Noman resolved that the secret should perish with 
him, and the unfortunate Sinnimar was precipitated from one 
of the lofty bastions and dashed to pieces.* 

Under Noman Christianity made rapid progress. It was 
about the year 410 A. D, that Simeon the Stylite retired 
to the top of a hill to the east of Antioch, and by a life of 
wonderful austerity, and the fame of miraculous power, at- 
tracted multitudes to his presence. Irac and Arabia heard the 
rumour of his virtues: many Arabs joined the throng of his 
admirers, and became well disposed to Christianity. Noman, 
fearing, perhaps, lest enthusiasm for the Syrian monk might 
engender favor for the Roman Government, forbade his sub- 
jects under pain of death to visit the desert sanctuary. But the 
monarch saw a dream by night, in which Simeon appeared 
to chide him, and caused two of his disciples to administer a 
severe castigation for his ungodly conduct. The prince awoke, 
smarting under the effects of the visionary chastisement, and 
made haste not only to withdraw the prohibition, but to allow 
the erection of churches, and to welcome the ministration of 
ecclesiastics. This narrative is said to have been received by 
a Roman General from the mouth of Noman himself, who 
added that, but for the dread of the Persian monarch, he 
would not hesitate to become a Christian.f It is agreed by 
all that Nomdn abandoned idolatry, and it is affirmed by some 
that he embraced Christianity. There is, at any rate, good 
ground for believing that, dissatisfied with the world, and 
anxious to pass the rest of his days in quiet devotion, he ab- 
dicated the Government, and about 418 A. D. disappeared.t 


* Hence “ to receive the reward of Sinnimir,” is a proverbial expression for being 
treated ungratefully. 

t This was the period when Yezdegird distinguished himself by the persecution of 
Christianity, 416 A. D. 

t The Poet Adi has made allusion to this incident in the following verses, address- 
ed as an admonition to Nomin V. and his pupil, and a descendant of this prince :— 


*- ’ . be ° . e f . 
. po us del 5 Le yl eB pt | i> wy 
. f a o ‘ 
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a 

“Retlect upon the Lord of Khawarnae, (for reflection leadeth to wisdom ;) how, 
when one day he looked abroad from on high :— 

“His heart was entranced by the view of his wealth, of the ‘multitude of his 
possessions, of the river that flowed before him, and of the palace of Sedir :— 

“But suddenly his heart smote him, and he said, “ what is there to be envied in 
the living (possessor of all these things,) seeing that he hasteth unto the dead ?” 

Sedir was another famous country palace, which Noman built for himself (4. 
C. de Pere. UL, p. 59.) 
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To Noman succeeded Munpzir I. (418—462 A. D.), who 
finished the edueation of the famous Bahram, and aided in 
gaining for him the Persian Crown. The persecution of Chris- 
tianity, persevered in by Bahram, re-kindled hostilities with the 
Roman empire. The Romans besieged Nisibis; while Mundzir 
with a cloud of Arabs threatened Syria, and even Antioch. The 
churches were filled with suppliants to avert the coming ven- 
geance, and in effect, a panic is said to have seized the Arab 
troops: they turned their arms against each other, and precipi- 
tated themselves into the Euphrates.* This occurred in the 
early years of Mundzir’s reign. In 422 A. D. a lasting peace 
was concluded, and we hear little more of him from the Greek 
and Latin historians, whose incidental notices of the Arabs 
are confined to the wars between the two Empires. 

Towards the end of the fifth century hostilities again broke 
out between Persia and Constantinople, and we find Noman 
III., during his short reign (498—503 A. D.), almost constant- 
ly engaged, with various fortune, in warfare with the Roman 
troops. But about the beginning of the sixth century, an irrup- 
tion of Arabs, independent alike of the Roman and of the 
Persian rule, carried terror and devastation throughout Syria. 
These were the Bani Bakr, and other central tribes, who under 
the guidance of the Kinda-ite chief J/érith, son of Amr al 
Macstir (of whom there will be further mention hereafter, ) 
threw themselves into western Syria: but having in 502 A. D. 
concluded a treaty with the Roman Emperor, they turned 
their arms against the kingdom of Hira, defeated the troops 
sent to oppose them, and plundered the country all around. 
The panic and confusion were so great that Harith seized 
possession of the city and the Government; but after a time 
retired with his Arab hordes to their native deserts. 

After a short interregnum, Imruccays IIL. (505—513 A. 
DD.) became fixed in the Government of Hira, Ina previous in- 
cursion into Arabia, he had carried off the famous Ma-al-Samé, 
or * Water of the skies,” so termed from her unrivalled beauty ; 


* Cnf. Gibbon, Ch. xxxur. These facts are of course gathered from the Greek 
and Latin authorities alone. 


+ Joshua the Stylite, a contemporary historian, calls these invaders Thalabites, 
Their leader is also called by Theophanes, Aretas surnamed ZThalabanes, O TIS 
Oaka/3avns, or son of the Thalabitess. The Arab historians tell us that the invaders 
were Bakrites, which corresponds with the title given them by the Greek writers, as 
including the great branch of the descendants of Thdlaba, son of Ociba. It is re- 
markable that Hirith’s mother was descended from Thalaba, though his father was 
of the tribe of Kinda. The Matronymic of the Greek historian thus wonderfully 
coincides with the facts given us by the Arabs; and the coincidence imparts a ere- 
dibility to the whole narrative. 
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and she bore him a son and successor, named Mundzir.* But 
the seizure of this lady gave rise to serious hostilities with 
Central Arabia, which were at last put a stop to by the mar- 
riage of Mundzir to Hind, daughter of Harith, the marauding 
chief noticed above. 

The early part of the reign of Munpzir IIL. (513—562 
A. D.) was full of trouble. It was at this time that the com- 
munist principles of the impostor Mazdak, adopted and 
enforced by the sovereign Cobad, were rife in Persia, and 
threatened the social system throughout the land with an ut- 
ter disorganization. Mundzir re jected the abominable doctrine; 
and in the year 518 A. D., his domains were assioned to the 
Arab Harith. But prince! iples so abhorrent from human nature 

could not long hold their ground. The impostor carried his 
arrogance to the pitch of demanding the Queen of Persia: 
her son, the future IXesra ( Chosrves ) ) Anoshirvan, boiled with 
indignation at the request; but he repressed his anger, and 
bided his time for revenge. The socialists} redoubled their 
efforts, and Cobiad at last seeing his throne in danger, aban- 
doned the seat to his son. Kesra was not long in beheading 
Mazdac, and in one morning 100,000 of his followers are said 
to have expiated the social enormity with their lives. 

Mundzir, aided by Kesra, expelled Idrith from Hira, and 
pursued him with slaughter into Arabia. He re-entered upon 
the Government in 523 A. D. His reign was thenceforward 
one of prosperity, and he attained a power unknown to any of 
his predecessors. 

Abul Feda asserts, and Christian historians generally believe, 
that Mundzir IIT. was a convert to Christianity: but the con- 
clusion is contradicted by other evidence. In the beginning of 
his reign he may have made enquiries into our faith; but there 
is CV ery reason to believe that, like the eenerality of Arabs in 


* He is called by the Greek historians “AXapovdapos 6 Sexikns, or Mundzir, the 
descendant of Shahkiha. M. C. de Percey: al, by an ingenious and apparently sound 
deduction, corrects by means of this title, a ‘confusion in the chronology of the Arab 
historians themselves. Some of those, misguided by the simil: ity of name, make 
Nomdn I. to be the son of Shakika ; whereas th: ut lady must have been the wife of 
his son Mundzir I., and mother of his grandson Noman IL. who was the ancestor of 
our Mundzir in the text. Mundzir I. had a second wife, Hind ; and to distinguish 
the posterity of the other, they were styled the “br: inch of Shakika.” But had 
Shakkia been the wife of the first Mundzir’s father, the title would have been mean- 
ingless, as applying to the whole of his descend; nts. The phrase quoted above, and 
preserved by the Greeks from the Arab currence y of the day, thus ingeniously applied, 
serves to correct the later Arab authorities.  ( M. C. del -erceval, Vol. 11., p. 77.) 


t They appear to have coalesced with the Manicheans. Indeed the Greeks eall 


meg the latter name : and the Arabs both by the term Zenddica. The 42nd chap- 
er of Gtbbon's Decline and Fall may be consulted fot the incidents of this period, 
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his day, he remained a Pagan; and towards the end of his life, 
he alternate ly protec ‘ted and persecute “d the Christians. 

le utychian doctrine was at this time supported by the Em- 
peror Anastasius, and caused dissension in the churclk Severus, 
the Patriarch of Antioch, shortly after the accession of Mund- 
zir, sent two bishops to gain him over to his side. The prince 
listened to their arguments, but having adroitly entrapped 
them into the confession that angels couk 1 not die, he drew the 
deduction that much less could the divine nature be subject to 
death, and caused his reverend guests to retire in confusion. 
The story is probably founded on fact, and illustrates the op- 
— heterodoxies that were gradually paving the way for 

Islam. 

Another deputation deserves special notice. Two Grecian 
Generals having fallen, by the chance of war, into the hands of 
the king of Hira, the Emperor Justin sent an ambassador nam- 
ed Abraham, with the Bishop Simeon, to demand their deliver- 
ance. Not finding Mundzir at his capital, they set out; on the 
20th January, 524, for his camp, which they 1 reached ten 
days’ journey to the south of Hira. Their mission was success- 
ful. It was during this visit that Mundzir received the letter 
noticed above from ‘the Jewish prince of Yemen, Dzu Nowéds, 
viving tidings of the butchery of the Christians in Najran, and 
inviting him to follow his eximple. After causing the letter 
to be read aloud to the army, in which there were a very great 
number of Christians, Mundzir is said to have thus ad lressed 
them :—* See ye not, how your fellow Christians are treated else- 
‘ where ? why will not ye renounce the religion of Jesus ? Think ye 
‘ that Lwill treat you more favourably than other princes, who 

have proscribed them 2?” From amid the ranks, a soldier boldly re- 
plied, “© We were Christians before we were thy subjects. No one dares 
‘ make us renounce cur faith: if pushed to defend ourselves, the 
‘arm and the sword of each of us are as good as those of any 
* oth Daunted by such boldness, Mundzir continued to 
the C Iris ‘tians their liberty ; ; but it is sufficiently evident that 
he was not a Christian himself.” 

Svon after the death of Harith, the influence of the tribe of 
Hinda, which had been the representative of the [limyar dynas- 
ty in Central Arabia, waned and expired. The Aby ssinian 
invaders (525 A.D.) were regarded with aversion by the 

Ar: abs, and the allegiance hitherto tendered to their predeces- 
sors was transferred to the house of Hira, or rather to Persia, 


* It is however somewhat suspicious that this, so critical a scene for the Christians, 
should have been enacted just as the embassy happened to be there. It may be ex- 
ayverated, but even its invention would have been in the highest degree improbable 
had Mundzir been a Christian, 
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of which it was the vassal.* This important change, which 
occurred about 530 A. D., enabled Mundzir, with less appre- 
hension from the south, and with a greater reserve of allies, 

prosecute his Parthian warfare against Syria. Sudden as 
a thunder-storm, his troops would darken some fated spot, 
and sweepi iny in their train terror and devastation, captivity 
and death, they would as suddenly disappear, scorning the 
pursuit of the Roman army, which could find no s ign of their 
enemy but in his ravages. For thirty years, with some inter- 
vals of truce, these hostilities were w ied, either against the 
Romans or their allies, the Arab dynasty of Ghassan.t Ii 
wis in this period that Belisarius so dis stingul lished him- 
self in repelling the inroads of Kesra, which reached even 
to Ant! och.t and in preserving the Roman frontier. Mundzir 
was at last killed (562 A. D.) in a campaign against Harith 
V., of the Ghassin line.§ 





through exercise of the influence thus acquired, that Mundzir TIT. put 
i stop to the desolating war, (the war of Basis,) which had long raged between the 
Bakr and Taghlib tribes, who, as pledges of peace, sent to the court of Hira eacl 
eighty young men, who were yearly change d. These formed the corps of the Raha, 
and were regarded as the Hower of Arab chivalry. The greater part, it not the who 
of the Miaddite tribes (or those of Meecean origin) submitted themselves to Hira. 

¢ In these lengthened campaigns, the private disputes of their respective vassals 
not uatrequently embroiled the Persian and Roman Governments, or were at least 


the ostensible cause of war. The fo ug is anexample :  Unpractised in the art 
of violating treaties, he (the Persia King. eretly excit Uh his bold and subtle vassal 
Almondar. That prince of the Saracens, whe resided at Hira, had not been includ- 
ed in the g ral peace, and still waged an obscure war against his rival Arethas, 
the chief of the tribe of Ghassan, and confederate of the empire. The subject of 
their dispute was an extensive sheep-walk in the desert to the south of Palmyra. 
Animmemorial tribute tor the license of pasture appeared to attest the rights 
of Almondar, while the Ghassanide appealed to the Latin name of Strata, a paved 
road, as an unquestionable evidence of the sovereignty and labours of the Romans 
The two monarchs supported the cause of their respective vassals ; aud the Persian 
Arab, without exnecting t event of a slow and doubttul arbitration, enriched his 


flying camp with the spot! and captives of Syria.” (@ibbon’s Decline and Fall, ch. xu. 
—M.C. de Perceval, Vol. 11., p. 98.) 

t In 528 A. D. Mundzir appeared in the vicinity of Antioch, and burnt the sub 
urbs of Chaleis (KNinasrin ) By the time the Roman troops were put in motion, he had 
revained the desert with a multitude of captives. (.W. C, de Perceval, Vol. UW, p. 93.) 
This is not to be contounded with the invasion of Svria and sack of Antioch by 
Chosroes in 540. A. D. Gibbon, ch. X Lit.) . ) 


_S An incident ino: t these ian campaigns eK light on the religious pr ae- 
tices of the northern Arabs, Th the year 641 A. D., Belisarius having convoked 
a councH of war, two n in oFtcers, in command be ‘Svrian garrisons, ‘declined to 
fol ow the army to Nis sibis, on the plea that their absence would leave Syria and 
I h nichi exposed to itt eks of Mundzir. Belisarius argued that as the summer 
ee oe hand, when the Arabs devo ted two months to the practices of their 
redigion witl it 1 riing to arms, there was no cause for apprehension, and he pro- 
— to fet them go when at pert iod was expired. These were the monthis of 
Meccan pilgrimage : and we h rn that Mundzir and the majority of his Arabs 
tollowed the religion of the Hej The period also coincides sing ‘ularly with M. C. 
de Perceval’s system for caleulating ie Meccan ealendar. 

In another pla e Pr copius loosely states. that Mundzir having made prisoner a 
souot the Ghassauide prin immeated him to Venus. By Venus he may possibly 


have meant Lat or Ozza 
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Amr III. (562—574 A. D.) was not slow in avenging the 
death of his father, by a fierce attack upon the Ghassinide 
kingdom. Shortly after his succession, a peace was concluded 
between Persia and the Roman E smpire. But Amr, dissatis- 
fied with the stoppage of a pension received by his father, sent 
an embassage of complaint to Constantinople, and was so 
mortified by the mode of its reception, that he again overran 
Syria with his armies. He also waged bloody wars with the 
Bani Tay and Bani Tamim (tribes of Central Arabia); the 
latter of whom had murdered his brother. He met with his 
death, A. D. 574, ina singular mode, highly illustrative of 
Arab manners. He had sworn in his pride that his own mo- 
ther should be served by the mother of the haughtiest Arab 
in the land. Accordingly, at an appointed festival, the mother 
of Amr, a warrior-poet of the Bani Taghlib, was invited into 
the tent of the prince's mother, who sought to entrap her into 
the apparently insignificant act of handing hera dish. But 
the proud spirit of the Arab lady spurned the office; and re- 
senting the attront, she screamed loudly to hertribe. Her son 
started at the call, and springing up struck the prince dead upon 
the spot. It wasin the eighth year of this king’s reign that 
Mahomet was born. 

Henceforth Hira seems to have declined, and there is an 
uncertainty about some of the successions to its sovereignty. 
In 580 A. D., Munpzir LV. was raised to the throne. Jealous 
of his bestia, or anticipating the success of the Romans, he 
had gone over to them, and repaired toC onstantinople with his 
suite ; but, subsequently, he changed sides and joined Hormuzd, 
the Persian monarch, who conferred on him the Crown of 
Hira. He fell, finally, as a captive into the hands of the Ro- 
mans, and for his defection was banished to Sic ily.* 

Noman V. Apu Capus succeeded Amr (583—605 A. D.) 
He was brought up by Adi, one of the most renowned of the 
city poets,t whose history bears upon that of Hira. His re- 
mote ancestor Aytb (Job,) of the Bani Tamim (a Bedouin 
tribe, of Meccan origin,) having committed murder, fled to the 
court of Hira, and being received with distinction, settled 
there. The sixth in descent from him was the poet Adi, 
whose grand-father and father (Zeid) both held oftices of trust 
at Hira.t Adi and his father were both charged with the 


* This is the account of the Greek historians; the Arabs make him perish in a 
battle with the Ghassanide army. 

T The city poets were regarded as inferior to the free poets of the desert. 

} His grand-father was Secretary to Noman IIL, and his father Director of the Post. 
On the death of Noman IV., his father was placed by the people in temporary charge 
of the Government. ‘ 
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education of the young Noman. In process of time (675 A. D. 
Adi received, at the court of Persia, the post of Arabic 
Secretary to the Monarch. In 581 he was despatched by the 
court of Persia on a pacific embassy to Cons stantinople, and 
commissioned with a rich present for the [emperor Tiberius. 
He travelled back by the imperial relays of horses, and by a 
route calculated to convey the largest idea of the power and 
resources of the Roman Empire. On his return to Medain or 
Ctesiphon, he sought and obtained leave of absence to visit 
Hira, where he was received by the king and the people with 
triumphant acclamation. It was on this occasion, that ona 
Maundy Thursday, he met at the church of Tuma, //ind, the 
orand- daughter of the reigning prince Mundzir IV., and 
daughter of his own pupil, the future Noman V. The dam- 
sel partook of the Sacrament there: Adi caught a glimpse, and 
was enamoured of her. His passion was reciprocated, and 
though she was searce eleven years old, they were united in 
marriage. 

These facts show that both Adiand Hind professed the 
Christian faith, It is agreed by all that Noman V. was 
likewise of the same religion; and by some his conversion is 
attributed to the instruction of his preceptor Adi.* 

It was by Adi’s influence at the court of Persia, that No- 
min V. was chosen from amongst his brethren to be the king of 
lira. But that influence procured him enemies. Ile was mis- 
represented to Noman, who, forgetful of all he owed to his pre- 
ceptor and patron, deceitfully invited him to Hira, cast him into 


* It is said that he was won over from idolatry to Christianity thus : the prince 
and his preceptor chane: id in thei ‘ir walks to pass by a cemete ry situated between the 
city and the river. Adi said, “ Dost thou know what the inhabitants of these tombs say ? 
This ts their language.” 
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*" Oh ve company of travellers hasting along upon the earth and labouring ! 
Like you, we lived; and like us, ye too shall die! 

Many a company have made their came - kuecel down around us :— 
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Noman was d ay moved by the solemn warning conveyed in these touchine lines, 
and embraced the ¢ tian faith. | 
ie ™ say that Sir eon, the bis hop of Hira, delivered him from a demon by which 
he had been possessed : and that the neeforward he became a Christian. 
rs der anv circumstances it is awerrece | that he Was converte l before his ACeeSssion 
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prison, and, notwithstanding the endeavours of the king of 
Persia, put him to death. lis widow, Hind, retired to a con- 
vent, which was thenceforward called by her name (Déyr 
Tlind. She survived to see Ilira fall into the hands of the 
Moslem army; and, to crown the strange vicissitudes of her 
life, the Mahometan commander of Trae, the warlike Mughi- 
ra, son of Shdba, repaired to the convent in the year 661 A. D., 
and demanded the hand of the princess, then about ninety 
years of age, in marriage. ‘If it were my youth or my beau- 
. * she replied, ‘ that dictated the proposal, IT should not 
‘ <i refused; but your desire is only that you may say § the 

kingdom of Noman, and his daughter have passed into my 
‘ hands” Is not that your thought?” Mughira confessed that 
it was, and she scorned the union. Soon after the interview 
she died. 

Hira no longer retained the prestige of victory over the 
Central Arabs. The troops of Noman were discomfited by the 
Bani Yarbo, (a tribe of the Bani Tamim,) from whom his court 
wished to take the post of Riddfa or Lieutenancy, and give it 
to another branch.* The two sons of Noman were captured 
on the occasion, but generously released by the Bani Yarbo, 
who appear to have retained their privilege. 

Noman V. is famous in the annals of Arabia, chiefly because 
his reign approached close to Islam, and he was the patron of 
several renowned poets who celebrated his name.t At length 
Zeid, the son of the unfortunate Adi, procured his disgrace 
at the Persian court, in revenge for the murder of his 
father. Zeid praised the beauties of Tlira to the king of Per- 
sia, who readily adopted his suggestion, that some of their 
lovely faces might adorn his harem. An embassage was ac- 
cordingly de spatched to Noman, who, surprised by the demand, 
expressed aloud his wonder, that the monarch of Persia was 
not satisfied with the antelope beauties of his own land. The 
term was equivocal, and Noman was represented to have spoken 
of the females of Persia as cows. The wrath of Kesra fell upon 
his ungallant vassal, and he fled from flira. After vainly wan- 
dering among the Arab tribes, and leaving his arms in the cus- 
tody of Ilani, a chief of the Bani Bakr, he in despair delivered 


ae The Ridf took his place at the right hand of the king, rode behind him, &c. 
Phe otlice was established by Mundzir HI. (.M@. ©. de Perceval, Vol. I1., p. 102.) 


T His name has descended in many ways. His partiality forthe flower called the ane- 
mone, procured for it that name : for it was called Shacaick an-nomin Ase Leov7 wea] 


so also a town built by him on the right bank of the Tigris, between Wasit and 
Baghdad, was called Nomdiniya (MW. C. de Perceval, Vol. 11, p 156.) 
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himself up to the king of Persia. The unfortunate prince 
was made to pass between two long rows of lovely Persian 
girls spendidly attired, and each taunted him with the question, 
whether she was a Persian cow. He was cast into prison, and 
there died or was murdered. Thus ended the LakHMITE 
DYNASTY, in the year 605 A. D., having lasted the venerable 
space of 327 years. 

An Arab of the tribe of Tay, who had rendered service in 
action to the king of Persia, was raised by him, but within 
circumscribed limits, to the government of Hira. Meanwhile 
Kesra demanded of Hani, the arms and property which No- 
min had deposited with him. The Bani Bakr resented the 
claim, and indignant at the murder of Noman, they arrayed 
themselves in opposition, and carried pillage and confusion 
into the Persian provinces. The king vainly endeavoured to 
interpose an obstacle, by granting to Cays, one of the Bakrite 
chiefs, a jagir around Qdolla, on the right bank of the Tigris. 
But, notwithstanding the eftorts and hospitality of Cays, 
the depredations still continued, and Kesra resolved on 
inflicting a signal tribulation upon his rebellious vassals. All 
the influence of Hira was given to swell with Arab allies the 
innumerable Persian army, which was to crush the Bani Bakr. 
But the word of alarm had been given, and rapidly as it 
passed from clan to clan, amongst the ramifications of that 
great tribe, the Arabs flocked to the rendezvous in the valley 
of Dzu Car. The ranks were about to close, when the iron- 
hearted Hantzala, who had by acclamation been chosen Com- 
mander, with his own hand severed the girths of the camels 
on which were seated his wife and the other women of the 
tribe; and thus abandoned them, in case of defeat, to certain 
captivity. The Arabs fought with desperate bravery, and the 
Persian army was completely routed. This defeat, ominous 
of the fate of Persia, took place A. D. 611. A few months 
previous, Mahomet, now forty years of age, had entered on his 
prophetical career. 

yas, the Arab Governor of Hira, was shortly after depos- 
ed in disgrace ; and Hira, governed thereafter by a Persian 
grandee called Zadiya, fell into the rank of a common Satrapy 
of Persia, and thus continued till it was swallowed up in the 
Mahometan Empire. 

From the victory of Dzu Car, the Bani Bakr continued 
independent. The other tribes of Central Arabia, who had 
hitherto been held in vassalship to the Persian king, through his 
Arab respesentative at Hira, now spurned the patronage of a 
foreign Satrap, and regarded with contempt the power of a nation 


GIASSANIDE DYNASTY. Ss 


torn by dise ord, and paralysed by a succession of kings, so rapid 
and ceaseless, as to be incapable of continuous eovernment. The 
warrior prophet Y Arabia was now rising to view as the 
paramount chief Arabia, and the central and western tribes, 
between 628 and 6: 31 A. D., joyfully transferred their allegiance, 
from a foreign and decrepit power, to a native and vigorous 
government. But the Arab tribes of Mesopotamia, who pro- 
fessed Christianity, continued for some years longer to hold to 
Persia, and recognize jts authority. 


We now turn to the kingdom of the GMASSANITE Arabs, 
situated on the western side of the Syrian desert. The fortunes 
of Odenathus and Zenobia have been already traced. After 
their fall, the Romans would appear to have recognized as 
Kings or Phylarchs of the Syrian Arabs, the chiefs of the 
Bani Salih, (a Codhdite tribe, which, as has been mentioned, 
migrated to Syria,) or of the Tontkhites, who came westward 
from Ilira. 

It has been related above how a great body of the Azdites 
emigrated from Yemen about 120 A. D. They halted 
in the Ilejaz, on their northward progress ; but after a 
lengthened residence in the valley of Batn Marr, not far from 
Mecca, the land became too strait for them, and again, in the 
beginning of the third century, they pursued their “northward 
journey. It was now that they received the appellation of 
Ghassdn, from their long residence by the way, near a fountain 
of that name. At last, during the dynasty of Odenath, they 
emerged on the plains of Bosr: a, near the country of Balcda. 
The Bani Salih, who inhabited the vicinage, allowed them, by 
direction of the Roman authorities, to settle, but demanded tri- 
bute, which, after an unsuccessful struggle, the proud Ghas- 
siinites consented to pay. But they paid unwillingly, and bided 
their time, About the close of the third century, an altereation 
arose between one of their chiefs and the tax-gatherer of the 
Bani Salih, the latter was killed; both tribes took up arms, 
and the Ghassanite party were completely victorious. The 
Roman authorities took little interest in this struggle. They 
needed a barrier between Syria and the Persian frontier, but 
they were indifferent whether it should be composed of the 
Bani Salih, or of the Bani Ghassan. When the latter aecord- 
ingly agreed to be their faithful allies, no difficulty was found 
in acknowled: ving their chief THaLaBa, the son of Amr, as the 
Phylarch or King of the Ghassanites. It was stipulated that, 
in case of need, the Arab should aid the Emperor with 20,000 
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men, while the Emperor guaranteed to succour his allics if 
attacked, by an army 40,000 strong.* 

About the year 300 A.D., the Government passed into the 
hands of another TuoavaBa,f{ the fifth in descent from Amr 
Mozaikia, and progenitor of the famous Ghassinide Dynasty. 
The history of this line is not so certain as that of Hira. Here 
there was no fixed seat of Government; each Prince made 
choice of his own, or spent his life in the camp. The continu- 
ous evidence arising out of a settled capital being here deficient, 
we find much confusion in the number, succession, and names 
of the kings; while the presence of several subordinate or 
independent dynasties, on the borders of Arabia, which it is 
not always easy to distinguish from the Ghassanides, introduces 
another element of uncertainty. 

The elevation of Thalaba caused much jealousy and discon- 
tent, and two branches of the Ghassiin tribe, descended from 
Aws and Khazraj (grandsons of Amr Mozaikia,) separated from 
their brethren, and returned southwards. ‘They settled at 
Yathreb or Medina, where they will be found at a subsequent 
part of our story. On the first rise of Islam, they were still 
Pagans, and worshipped idols; a fact which seems to disprove 
the Arab account, that the Bani Ghassan professed Christianity, 
and built monasteries in the middle of our second century. 
It is indeed possible that the Aws and Khazraj relapsed into 
idolatry after quitting Syria ; but it is more probable that the 
whole Ghassan tribe were then Pagan, and did not embrace 
Christianity till Constantine brought many political induce- 
ments to bear upon their conversion. 

The discontent of the Ghassinites was speedily quelled by 
the success of Haritu, the son of Thaélaba (303—330 A.D.) in 
his predatory excursions. It is supposed that Christianity 
was adopted by the tribe under his successor JaBaLa (330— 
360 A. D.) t 

During the next reign,—that of Hariru LL. (360—373 A.D.) 


* These are the accounts of the Arab writers. 


> Arethas or Hirith is a very frequent name of the Ghassan princes; but there 
is no ground for holding that it was a title common to a// the Syrian Phvlarchs. 
Several of the Ghassanite Kings called Jabala, are also stvled Hadrith: and it is 
po sible that they took this surname (which signifies a lion.) in opposition to that 
ot Mundzir (« dog,) borne by many of their rivals, the Kings of Hira. (MW. CU. de Pere. 
vol ip 210) : - 

s ‘This would be the period when politically its introduction was most probable. 
But there is no direct proof. Sozomenes asserts that an Arab Prinee, Zacome (called 
by Liquieu Zaracome,) having obtained a son through the prayers of a monk, was 
with his whole tribe, converted to Christianity : but it is difficult to identify any such 
prince in the Ghassin line. The nearest approach M. C. de Perceval can make is 
in the name ot Arcam, a vrandson of THALABA. 
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1s thought to have occurred the ill-fated expedition of Julian 
against Persia. We learn from Roman_ his story, that the 
Ghassinite allies, discontented with the stoppage of the ac- 
customed subsidies, took advantage of the reverses of: the im- 
perial army, hi rassed its retreat, and cut up its rear guard. * 

Harith was succeeded by his widow Mavia (373—380 A. D.) 
who turned her arms against the Romans, and devastated 
Pheenicia and Palestine. She defeated the troops sent against 
her; but consented to peace on condition that Moses, a man 
renowned for his miracles, should be sent as the Bishop of her 
nation. He was drawn from his solitude, and consecrated 
accordingly ; and it is said that he destroyed the remains of 
idolatry among the Ghassdnites. Mavia gave her daughter in 
marriage to the Count Victor, and by her subsidy of Arab 
horse, contributed essentially to the defence of Constantinople 
against the Goths./ During the succeeding century little is 
known of the Ghassinite history, but an imperfect and some- 
times confused list of names, and some warlike passages with tlfe 
KXings of Hira. 

We pass on to JABALA ITI. (called also Harirnu IV.,) 495— 
529 A.D. He belonged to another branch of the house of 
Thalaba, and many historians commence the Ghassin succes- 
sion from him. Fle is styled Al Akbar (the Great or [lder,) as the 
first of three famous Hariths who illustrated the fortunes of 
the dynas sty. His wife Maria Dzdt al Curtain (* Maria of the 
ear-rings,’) belonged to the Yemen tribe of Kinda, and her 
sister was Peer. to the Kindaite prince, //ojr Akhil al Morar. 
It is not certain how this alliance was contracted; but we 
find Harith at war with the Kinda tribe, whose chief Amr al 
Macsur, son of Uojr, he killed in battle. Harith perished in 
an encounter with Mundzir IIL, of Hira. Strange stories 
are related of the ear-rings of his wife, which are proverbial 
for inestimable value} According to some she presented 
them, either before, or upon, her adoption of Christianity, to 
the temple at Mecca: according to others, they remained in 
possession of her descendants, and were worn by Jabala VI., 


* See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. ch. xxiv. But the name of “ Malek Rodosuces, 
the renowned Emir of the tribe of Ghassan,” it is not possible to connect with any 
in the Ghassanite line. 


+ This is from the Grecian historians, Theophanes and Ammianus. M.C de Perce 
val shows that the Arabs appear to have confounded Mdvia with Maria, a princess 
who lived about a century later :—another specimen of the critical skill of our 


Arab historians. 
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when in 637 A. D., he visited Mecca to do homage to 
Omar. 

The Roman historians notice, about this time, two Phylarchs, 
who must have been distinct from the Bani Ghassin. One 
called Abo-Charib (Abu Carib) received the chicftainship of 
the Arabs of Palestine, in exchange for a country washed by 
the Red Sea.* He-assisted the Romans against the rebel 
Samaritans, and received in return 20,000 prisoners, whom he 
sold into Persia and Abyssinia. Cays, a Kindite prince, is 
also mentioned as having received an Arab Government from 
Justinian, about the year 536.7 

LAniTit V., surnamed the Lame (530—-572 A. D.) is styled 
wii satisfactory accuracy by Procopius, “* Arethas, son of 
Cravela” (Jabala TIL) He is celebrated for the honors show- 
ered upon him by Justinian, who, for the doubtful aid afforded 
against the Persians, conferred upon him the title of king,t 
and even the rank of Patrician. In 531 A. D., he contributed 
to the defeat of Belisarius, by his “ treacherous or cowardly 
desertion” at the battle of Callinicus.§ Ten years later, he 
assisted Belisarius in an inroad upon Mesopotamia, and creat- 
ed a diversion in the ambitious plans of Chosroes: but again 
he acted treacherously, and secured for himself the sole 
booty of a rich tract of country, while, by false advices, he 
kept the Romans long waiting his return, under a pestilential 
sun.|| The Arab historians are silent as to these exploits, 
but they relate an expedition against the Jews of Tayma 
and WKhaibar. 

The wars of this prince with Hira have already been related, 
under the reigns of Mundzir II]. and Amr III. Harith re- 
paired, A. D. 562, to Constantinople, to complain of the hos- 
tilities of Amr, after the conclusion of peace, and to procure 
the recognition of his son Harith, as his successor. It was 
towards the end of the reign of ILarith the Lame, that Maho- 
met was born. 


* It is described as bounded by Palestine in the north, by the country of the Méad- 
deniins on the south, stretching ten days’ journey to the ‘east, and producing only 
palms. (Procopius.) 


+ Malala and Theophanes refer to Harith as having been in hostility with the Roman 
commander ot Phenicia, and obliged to quit the province, and exile himself in the 
desert. ‘ During some such interregnum, the princes here referred to may have reign- 
ed: or I alestine may have formed a phylarchy, separate from that of the Bani Gassan. 
It seems ditheult to believe that Abocharab, the chief of Palestine, could have been 
the Harith al Araj of the Arabs. (MW. C. de Perceval, vol. ii., p, 237, Note 3.) 

{ Hitherto the title had been Phylarch. 

§ See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, chap. xli 

Idem, chap xiii 
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Of Ifanirnm tne Less (572—587 A. D.) little is related, but 
that he obtained a victory over Mundzir IIL, at Ayn Obagh: 
and indeed the kingdom of the Ghassanites does not henceforth 
occupy any distinguished place in the pages of history. Th> 
suecessor of this prince, AMR LY., Abu SHAMMIR (; 587—597 
A.D.) has been rendered illustrious by his patronage of the 
Arab poets. It was in his reign that Hassin Abu Thabit, the 
famous poet of Islam and friend of Mahomet, first appeared 
at the Ghassanide court, where he met his fellow poets, 
Nabigha and Aleama, and began to enjoy the favour of 
dynasty, several of whose members visited him with peculiar 
honors. 

rom 600 to 630 A. D., the chief ruler of the Ghassanites was 
Hariru VII., son of Abe Shammir, whose residence appears to 
have been sometimes at Jabia, sometimes at Amman (//ila- 
delphia,) the capital of Balear.* In 629 A. D., Mahomet 
addressed to him a summons to join Islam, which be contemptu- 
ously refused ; and shortly after he died.t C ontemporaneous- 
ly with Harith, and, probably, subordinate to him, there reign- 
ed at Palmyra Ayiam, the son of Jabala; and there existed 
other inferior Governments, such as that of SHURANBIL, son of 
Jabala LV., at Maab, and Muta, in Arabia Petrea.! 

Meanwhile the prestige of the Ghassanide rule had depart- 
ed. ‘The inroads of the Persians, in the reign of Phocas, and 
in the early years of that of Heraclius, had given it a shock, 


* At the end of the 5th century the rule of the chief branch of the Ghassanites 
extended over Jaulin and Hauran, as the following verses by Nabigha Dhobiani, on 
the death of Noman VI. (597—600 A. D.) prove. 
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Jaulin (Gaulonitis, or the Golan of Deut, chap. iv. 43 ; Joshua, chap. xx., 1 Chron. 
chap. vi.) is the high mountainous country east of the lake of Tiberias, Hauran 
(Auranitis) is adjacent to it. , 

At this time there was, apparently, a division of the kingdom ; for we find Hojr II. 
and Amr V., two grandsons of Harith the Lame, ruling over the Arabs of Palestine as 
far as Ayla on the Red Sea, (590—615 A. D.) Thus Hassin Ibu Thabit writes. :— 
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“ Who shall deceive time, or feel secure from its attack hencefor mY after Amr and 
* Hojr, the two pr inces who ruled bondmen and free , from the snow capt hills, to the 
* bound: airie sof Ayla.”—C de Pere. p. 249. 

The “mountains of snow” are likely the high ranges of Tiberias This branch 
was ads ibly overthrown in the destructive war again kindled between Persia and 
the West, in the first steps of which Chosroes overran Syria, plundered Antioch, 
Damascus, and Jcrusalem, and carried his ravages even to the borders of Egypt. 


t Wachidi, p.5 


} See also the account of an embassy from Mahomet to certain rulers in 
Amman. (Wackidi, p. 504 ) 
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from which it never recovered; and it is remarked even by a 
Mahometan writer, that the decadence of the race of Ghas- 
sin was preparing the way for the glories of the Arabian 
Prophet.* 

The mo king of the race was JaBaLa VI., son of Ay ham, 
(630—637 A.D.) The poet Hassiin always spoke of this prince 
with uation, and with gratitude: and, although, on embracing 
Islam, he discontinued his visits to the Gthassanide court, Jab: ala 
still continued to honor him by marks of his friendship. During 
Abu Bakr’s Caliphate, this prince took an active, but always 
unfortunate, part, in opposing the inroads of the Moslem 
armies, and he shared in the humiliation of the mournful day 
of Yarmuk. When Heraclius abandoned Syria, he went over 
to Islam and Omar; but his faith in the new prophet was 
neither deep nor lasting. On a fancied insult, he recanted, 
and retired to Constantinople, where his family and his name 
long survived.f 

Of the rest of the world, Arabia maintained a singular 
independence of mind and institution. Egypt, Syria, Persia, 
as well as the Abyssinian kingdom of Axum, adjoined on 
Arabia, or were sev vered from it. only by narrow inlets of the 
ocean; yet they exercised but little influence upon the social 
and political fortunes of its inhabitants, who had no sympathy 
with their manners and their language; while the hospitable 
deserts of the Peninsula never permitted the successful 
encroachment of foreign arms. But the dynasties of Hira 
and the Ghassinides were native to Arabia, and composed of 
materials which blended with the Arab mind, and struck an 
impression upon it. Both in warlike and social relations, there 
was with them a close connection. It was through them the 
Arabs cOmmunicated with the external world, and derived their 
ideas of Ikurope as well as of Asia, Tlira was, besides, ever since 
the fall of the Himyar line, the paramount power in Central 
Arabia, whose supremacy was acknowledged by all. To this, 
and to the permanence and extent of its ¢ apital, was owing 
the superior political influence which it enjoyed, in comparison 
with the Ghassinite kingdom. But the latter, though inferior 
to the court of Hira in magnificence and stability, possessed an 
important social power , especially over the Western Arabs. It 
lay near Hejiz, and there was a frequent interchange of 
civility, both hous casual visits, and the regular expeditions of 
the mercantile caravans. It is in this quarter, therefore, we 


* Thadlebi. Tubscdt al mulih (WM. C. de Perceval, vol. ii., p. 2.) 
t See Wachidi, p 51: and M.C de Percev:!, vol ., p. 257 
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must chiefly look for the external influences which moulded 
the opinions of Mecca and Medina.* 


Leaving now the outskirts of Arabia, we proceed to sketch 
the history of the chief tribes who occupied the centre of the 
Peninsula, and to trace the origin and rise of Mecca and 
Medina. 

The traditional history of Mecca, and of the line from which 
the Coreish descended, goes back further than that of the 
Bedouin tribes. Their Sead habitation in the valley of Mecca 
strengthened and perpetuated local tradition, which, with a 
mixture of fable and fact, ascends to a century before the Chris- 
tian era; while the accounts of the other tribes do not, in 
eeneral, commence more than two centuries before the birth 
of Mahomet. 

The founding of Mecca, by Abraham and Ishmael, is so 
clearly a lege nd: ary fiction, that we should not advert to it 
at all, except to enquire in what facts or popular notions it 
took its rise. The outline of the legend, filled up as usual, 
with rich circumstantial colouring, is as follows. The wander- 
ing ITagar reaches the valley of Mecca; in despair she hastes 
to and fro from the little hill of Marwa to that of Safa, seeking 
for water. Ishmael lies wailing on the ground; but, lo! as he 
passionately kicks around, a fountain bubbles forth beneath his 
feet: itis the well of Zamzam. A tribe of Amalekites are 
tempted, by the fountain, to the spot, and among them the 
youthful Ishmael grows up. On an eminence in the vicinity, 
Abraham, in fulfilment of the divine behest, was about to offer 
up his son, when his arm was stayed, and a vicarious sacrifice 
was prescribed. ‘The youth was married to an Amalekite wife, 
but during the absence of her husband, she proved inhospitable 
to his father, who arrived as a guest: and by the monition of 
Abraham, he put her away, and married another. Two Ye- 
men tribes, the Jorhom and Catéra, about this time arrived in 
the vicinity : the wicked Amalekites, who vainly opposed their 
settlement, were expelled by a plague of ants; and it was 


* Itis hence in the same direction, we must seek for the impression of Christianity, 
received by the Western Arabs. We have no very satisfactory intimation as to the 
peculiar phases of C hristianity exhibited by Hira, and by the Ghassdnites, respec- 
tively. The former, being independent of ‘Constantinople, would be more likely to 
embrace and retain the Nestorian doctrines popular in the East. The Government of 

Ghassan was under Roman influence, and would, probably, embrace the Sectarian 
principles, whether Eutychian, Arian, or Orthodox, enforced by the Fmperor of the 
day; and thus these would eventually influence Western Arabia. But there is no- 
thing to us more remarkable than the gross ignorance of some of the le ading fea- 
tures of Christianity, which, notwithstanding all their means of information, is dis- 
played by Mahomet and his early followers. 
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with the daughter of the Jorhom Chief, that Ishmael ccle- 
brated his second nuptials. On a subsequent visit, Abraham, 
assisted by his son, proceeded to erect the Kaaba, and to recon- 
stitute the ancient rites of pilgrimage on the sacred spot. After 
Ishmael and his son Nabit (Nebaioth.) the management of the 
temple devolved on Modadh, the Jorhom Chief, who held the 
imposts of the Nerthern or Upper part of Mecca, while Samay- 
da, the Catira Chief, held the Southern, But a quarrel arose 
between the two tribes, and the Jorhom, assisted by the des- 
cendants of Ishmael ( Mustariba, @. ¢., half-caste Arabs, ) expelled 
the Catara, who joined, and were lost amongst, the Amalckites. 
From this point (which the juxta-position with Ishmael would 
make at least 2,000 years anterior to Mahomet,) to Adnan, who 
lived a little before the Christian era, the legend is blank: and 
although the ready pen of the traditionists has supplied a list 
of Mahomet’s progenitors to fill up the space, yet Mahomet 
himself never traced his pedigree higher than Adnian,* and de- 
clared all who went further back guilty of fabrication and 
falsehood. 

ven in the time of Adnan, we find ourselves encompassed 
with legend and with doubt. Bakht-nassar, or Nebuchadnezzar, 


* © Beyond Adnan,” said Mahomet, “none but the Lord knoweth, and the genea- 


logists lie” wp tnd] odd (Wackidi, p.9.) Yet Wackidi, as well as other biogra- 
phers, gives a list of some forty names between Adnan and Ishmael. The manner in 
which these genealogies have been got up, has been explained in a former paper. 
An anecdote regarding the Tadmorite Rabbin, similar to that quoted from 'Tabari, is 
given by Wackidi (p. 9,) who also furnishes other intimations, that such like lists have 
been supplied trom Jewish sourees; thus Abu Abdallah, the Secretary of Wackidi, 
Writes : 
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“And T have met with no difference of opinion in respect of Méadd being of thie 
childs n ot Cavdar, son of Ishmael; but this discrepancy in the genealogy between 
a em, gives proof that the particulars of the descent have not been preserved, but 
have been taken from the Jews, and translated by them to the Arabs, and thus they 
differ n (their several versions of) this genealogy; and if this zenealogy had been 
really a correct one, then the prophet of the Lord had been better acquainted with 
if than any other. So my conclusion is, that the wenealogical detail ends with 
Adnan, and that we must hold baek from anythine bevoud that till we reach 
Ishinael, son of Abraham.” (Wiekidi, p. 94.) ; , 
This is a clear admission that up to Adnin Mahomet’s genealogy is native and 
Arabic; but bevond that it has been borrowed from the Jews. 
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the traditionists say, attacked Arabia, and having routed Adnan 
and the J orhomites, devastated Mecca, and carried off to Babylon 
a multitude of captives. But Providence watched over Adnan’s 
son, Maadd, whom, by the command of the Lord, Eremia and 
Abrakhia (Jeremiah and Baruch,) carried off and nurtured 
safely in the land of Harran. But between Mahomet and 
Adnan, there is an ascertained interval of but eighteen genera- 
tions, and by careful calculation, the birth of Adnan cannot be 
assigned to an earlier date than 130 b. C.,* while the ravages 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s army occurred 577 B.C. ‘Thus, even in 
such comparatively modern events, does legend contemn the 
limitations of chronology. 

Atter the expulsion of the Bani Cattra, the Jorhomites 
remained supreme at Mecca, and a list of their kings is given 
for nine generations, (2 e., from about one century Bb. C., to 
nearly the end of the second century A. D.)f During this period, 
in which (according to the fond conceit of the Moslems, ) the 

Jorhomites wsurpe id the Ishmaelite privileges of the Kaaba, the 
following successions took place among the Coreishite ances- 
try. 
ADNAN (born 130 Bb. C.) begot two sons, Aféiadd and Akh. 
The descendants of Akk moved to the south of Jidda, and 
mingled with the Yemenites. 

Maappt (born 97 LB. C.) had four grand-sons, Alodhar, Ra- 
bia, Iyad and Anmar,—all distinguished by a most prolific pro- 
geny, which was destined to play & conspicuous part in various 
quarters of the Peninsula. Of the two last, the posterity 
spread from Yemen to Trac. From Rabia sprang several nota- 
ble tribes, viz., the Bani Abd al Cays, who eventually passed 
over to Bahrein, on the Persian gulph; the Anaza,§ who to this 
day overspread Arabia: the Bani Namir ibn Casit, who settled 


* This is the calculation of M. C. de Perceval. The dates of the more immediate 
progenitors of Mahomet are calculated at their ascertained ages. Beyond that, there 
being no other data, the length of each generation is reckoned at the average period 
of thirty-three years. 

+ In arranging the chronology of these kings, tradition displays the most inimita- 
ble confusion. ‘The first in the list is the father-in-law of Ishmael, while the daughter 
of the ninth is given in marriage to Maadd, (about 50 B.C.) Again two generations 
later, the dast of the dynasty is made coeval with Fihr Coreish, who lived in the mid- 
dle of the third century! ‘This last, however, is a clear historical date, or at least is 
the likeliest to be so; and in ealculating back theretrom, M. C, de Perceval arrives 
at the conclusion, that the firsé Jorhomite prince was coeval with Adnan, the earliest 
known ancestor of the Coreish. This is a very satisfactory coincidence, as tradition- 
al reminiscence would be likely enough to bring down the ancestral lines, both of the 
Jorhom and Coreish, from the same period. 


_ ] A tradition in Wackidi makes Maadd to be coeval with our Saviour. (p. 9.) This 
is, probably, a matter of calculation, and not of bond fide tradition: but it is quite 


possible that Mdadd may have been alive when our Saviour was born, 
§ These are the Aeneze of Burkhardt. 
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in Mesopotamia ; and finally the Bant Bakr and Bani Tagilib, 
sons of Wail, with their numerous branches, whose wars, famous 
in the annals of Arabia, will be alluded to hereafter. 

Mopuak (born 31 B. C.) had two sons, Klyds and Aylin, 
the father of Cays. From the latter descended the powerful 
tribes of the Bani Adwin, Ghatafan, Suletem, Hawazin, and 
Thakif. 

The descendants of Extryas, (born about the Christian era,) 
are from their Codhaite mother, termed the Bani Khindif ; one of 
them, Tabikha, was progenitor of the Bani Mozaina, and of 
the Bani Tamim, famous in the history of Najd. 

Another son, Muprika (born 35 A. D.) was the father of 
Khozaima, and Hodzail. The latter was the ancestor of the 
Bani Hodzail, distinguished in the annals both of war and of 
poetry, and as we learn from Burkhardt, still occupying under 
the same name the environs of Mecca.* 

Kozaia (born 68 A.D.) begat Asad and Kindna. The 
Bani Asad retired to Najd, but were subsequently expelled by 
Yemen tribes ; and returned to the Hejiz, where they bore a 
prominent part in opposing the arms of Mahomet. 

Kinana (born 101 A. D.) had six sons, each of whom be- 
came the chief of a numerous family. Among them was Add 
Monat, the father of Bakr, and through him, of the Bani Dui, 
Laith, and Dhamra. But the most illustrious of his sons was 
Napur (born 134 A. D.) the grand-father of Friar (born 200 
A. D.) surnamed Coretsh,+ and the ancestor, at the distance of 
eight generations, of the famous Cussat (born 400 A. D.) 

Up to the era of Nadhr, or of his son Malik, the Jorhomites 
retained their supremacy. Dut towards the end of the second 
century, the Azdite immigration, of which we have repeatedly 
spoken, took place, and a horde of Azdite adventurers settled 
at Batn Marr, a valley near Mecca. The Jorhomites, jealous 
of these neighbours, endeavoured to expel them, but were 


* Travels in Arabia, Vol. I, pp. 63—66. 

+ Napier is sometimes styled Coreish, but it is more frequently Finr, or his son 
Manik, to whom the appellation is first accorded. See Wachidy, p. to Tabari, p. AW, 
where a variety of origins are given for this name. The hkeliest is the meaning 
noble ; but it is also possible that the Coreish, by the illustration of what was simply a 
proper name, may have confirred upon it that meaning. Others say that Nadhr had 
a guide called by that name, and as his mereantile caravan approached, it used to be 
saluted as the “ Caravan of Coreish,” and thus the appellation passed to him. Again 
it is derived trom a metaphorieal resemblance to a fish ealled Coreish, which eats up 
all others ; or to cursh, a high-bred camel. Others refer it to a root which signifies 
to trade, (M. C. de Perceval, Vol. 1, p. 229.) Waekidi (p. 12,) had a theory that the 
name was first given to Cussai, who gathered together the descendants of Fihr. 
Sprenger adopts this notion, and makes Cussai the first real personage in the line, and 
Fihr a myth: but this seems an excess of scepticism. (Life of Mohammad, p. 19.) 
See also traditions in 7@buri, pp. 41, 42, in favour of Cussal, as the first called by the 
name Coreish, 


~~ 
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worsted in the attempt. Meanwhile, the Maaddite* tribes (or 
ancestors of the Coreish,) were engaged in a sinilar, but more 
successful struggle, with a body of Codhaite adventurers, who 
were endeavouring to establish themselves between Mecca and 
aif, The Codhaites, feeling that they could not maintain 
the contest, retired, as we have before noticed, towards Syria 
and Bahrein. 

Meanwhile a party of the Azdites (the Ghassin, Aws, 
and IXhazraj) quitted Batn Marr; but they left behind 
them a portion of their colony, thence styled the Dani 
Khozda (the * remanent, ) under the command of Amr, son of 
Lohai, and great-grandson of Amr Mozaikia.f With the 
WWhozaa, the Mecean families of Bakr (son of Abd Monat,) and 
the Bani Lyad, combined; and falling upon the Jorhomites, 
slaughtered and expelled them from the 'Tihé ama. Modhad, 
the last king of the Jorhom dynasty, at his departure, or 
previously (foreseeing as they say that his people would be 
overthrown for their wickedness) buried in the vicinity of the 
Kaaba, and by the well Zamzam (by this time choked up), 
two gazelles of gold, with swords and suits of armour.} These 
events occurred about 206 A. D. 

It would seem that the Bani Iyad then contended with the 
other Maaddite tribes, for the charge of the Kaaba, now vacated 
by the Jorhomites; but that they were worsted in the struggle, 
and emigrated towards Irac, where, as we have seen, they took 
part in the establishment of the kingdom of Lira. 

But the descendants of Miaadd were destined to be still 
excluded from the administration of the Kaaba and of Mecca: 
for about 207 A. D., it was seized upon by their allies, the 
KKhozia, whose chief, Amr, and his descendants held the govern- 


* That is, the Bant M/dadd, or families descended from the son of AdnAn. The 
term Bani pretixed to any of Mahomet’s ancestors, as Bani Adnin, Bani Nizdr, Bani 
ihr, is of course extensive in proportion to the remoteness of the name with which 
itis coupled. Thus the Bani Modhar include the branches of Hawazin and Ghata- 
fan; but do not include those of Bakr and Taghlib: while the Bani Nizar (father of 
Modhar,) include both. The Bani Fihr again (being lower down,) include neither, 
but are confined to the Coreish. In speaking of the ancestry of Mahomet, and the 
tribes related to him by blood, it is convenient te style them the Bani Md dd, a com- 
prehensive title including all. 


+ One would expect no doubt to exist on the filiation of so important a tribe. 
Nevertheless, it is held by a few that the Khozaa are of the Maéaddite stock ; but the 
great body of writers give them the origin assigned in the text, which is also sup- 
ported by the following verses of Hassan Ibu Thabit, who thus ‘traces a common 
origin between his own tribe (the Khazraj of Medina,) and the Khozaa.— 
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* And when we sojourned at Batn Marr, the Khozia, with their families, separat- 

ing from us, re ‘mained behind.” (MU. C. de Perceval, J ‘ol I, p. 217.) 


t These were the ornaments and armour subsequently dug up by Abd al Muttalib, 
Mahomet’s grand-father, 
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ment of the country for upwards of two centuries.* Still three 
important offices were secured by the Maaddite tribes. First, 
the Nasi, or commutation of the holy months, and intercala- 
tion of the year, was held by a descendant of Kinana, Second, 
the Iyaza, or signal and arrangements for the departure of the 
pilgrims from Mount Arafat and Mina, exercised by the Bani 
Sifa, descendants of Tabikha, son of Elyas. Zurd, the Irapua, 
or heading the procession from Muzdalifa, enjoyed by the 
Bani Adwan.t 

The position of parties remained in this state till the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, by which time the Coreish had ad- 
vanced, in numbers and power, so as to rival their I<hozaaite 
rulers, It was reserved for Cussat, the fifth in ascent from 
Mahomet, to ascert the real or imaginary right of his tribe 
to the guardianship of the Kaaba, and the command of Mecea. 
The outline of his romantic story is as follows:— 

Kitas (born 365 A.D.)the sixth in descent from Tihr Coreish, 
died, leaving two sons, Zohra and Zeid (born A.V. 400:) the 
former grown up, the latter a suckling. His widow married a 
man of the Codhaite tribe Odzra, and followed him with little 
Zeid, to her new home in the highlands south of Syria, where 
she gave birth to another son called Rizah. When Zeid grew 
up, he was named Cussatr, because of the separation from his 
father’s house ; but at last, learning the noble rank of his ances- 
try, he resolved to return to Mecca, and travelled thither with 
a company of the Odzra pilgrims. At Mecca he was recog- 
nized by his brother Zohra, and at once received into the posi- 
tion his birth entitled him to hold.t 


* The tale explaining how this happened is at the best doubtful. The Bani Iyad, 
as they quitted the country, resolved to do all the mischief they could, by remov- 
ing the black stone fromthe Kaaba, and burying it secretly. A Khozaite female 
alone witnessed where it was put, and the Khozaites agreed to restore -it, only on 
condition that the Kaaba was made over to-them ; with the Kaaba, the temporal 
power followed also. No such unlikely tale as this is required. The Khozaa were 
evidently at this period more powerful than the Meccan tribes. ‘To them the chief 
merit of driving out the Jorhomites was due, and they naturally succeeded to 
their place. (Cnf. M.de Sacy, Mem. sur Arabes avant Mahomet, pp. 66—67. ) 

t Vide Tabari, p. 72—M. C. de Perceval, Vol. I., pp.220—~240 ; Vol. IL, p. 262; 
— Sprenger, p. 6, note it., and p.7, note iv. The Nasi or intercalary system, M. C. 
de Perceval traces from the beginning of the fifth century, or about thirty years 
before Cussai’s accession to power. The new mode of calculating the era might 
originate then, but not the faeulty of transposing the months, which was probably 
of old standing. 

t Tuberi, p. 26 et. seq.— Wachidi, p. 114. Sprenger treats this as a fictitious 
stor), framed to cover Cussai’s foreign extraction, and “ greedily adopted by Ma- 
homet+n authors,” to save the Ishmaelite lineage of their Prophet. (p. 18.) * This 
View is }ugenious, but surrounded with insuperable difliculties. 

1. The story is evidently not of late growth, but grounded on ancient and 
pre-Islamitic tradition "7 

2, Considering the attention given by the Arabs to genealogical details, it 
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Cussai was a man of commanding person, and of an energetic 
and ambitious mind. He wastreated with great distinction by 
Holeil, the Khozaite King, who gave him his daughter Hobba 
in marriage, and permitted him, or his wife, to assume the 
immediate management of the Kaaba, and, perhaps, some of the 
functions of the Government. On the death of Holeil, Cussai, 
who had now four adult sons, and had rapidly advanced in 
wealth and influence, perceived his opportunity, and having 

canvassed among the Coreish for support, bound them toge ther 
in a secret league. He also wrote to his brother Rizih to 
come to his aid at the ensuing pilgrimage, with an armed band 
of the Bani Odzra; for even the Khozia are said to have out- 
numbered the Coreish.* 

Cussai opened his clandestine measures, by the violent asser- 
tion of his claim to the right of dismissing the assembled Arab 
tribes from Mina, when the ceremonies of the pilgrimage were 
finished. From remote times, this had been the oftice of the 
Bani Sifa (a distant branch collateral with the Coreish,) who 
repressed the impatient multitude, took precedence in flinging 
the stones at Mina, and marshalled the dispersion of the assem- 
bly, their own tribe taking the lead. 

On the present occasion the Bani Sufa, stationed on the 
eminence of Ackaba, in the defile of Mina, were on the point 
of giving the usual command, when Cussai stepped forth and 
claimed the privilege. It was disputed; weapons were drawn, 
and after a sharp encounter, in which Rizah, with 300 of the 
Bani Odzra, rushed to the succour of Cussai, the Safa yielded 
their office, with the victory, to their opponent. 

The Khozia looked on with jealousy at this usurpation of 
prescriptive right, and began to entertain suspicions, lest Cus- 


appears incredible that the story should have been foisted into currency without 
some foundation. 
The only remaining supposition would be that Cussai was not the little 
Zeid taken to the highlands of Syria, by Kilab’s widow, But there would be 
not only the testimony of the widow, and of her second husband, and of 
their acquaintance among the Bani Oudzra, to establish this fact, but also the family 
Zohra, though blind (not necessarily from old age ) recog- 
To those who have noted how personal peculiarities are 
though Dr. 


recognition of relatives. 
nized his brother’s voice. 
often handed down from father to son, this will not appear impossible, 


Sprenger rejects the idea. 
4. Cussai had many enemies among the Khozaa, Bani Bakar, and Bani Sifa, and 


there were numerous other Coreishite branches, who would not have failed to seize 
upon and perpetuate any story casting doubt upon Cussai’s Coreishite origin. Yet 
we do not observe in any quarter the shadow of a traditional suspicion ; because, 
(as we believe,) Cussai was actually received on good grounds and by common 
consent, as the veritable son of Kilab. Zohra and Cussai are said to have been 
both poets. 


* Tabari, p. 29. 
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sai should seek to snatch from them also their hereditary title 
to the supremacy over the Hejaz. They prepared to resist, 
and associated with themselves the Bani Bakr, their old allies, 
in the expulsion of the Jorhomites. The Coreish rallied round 
Cussai, who was again supported by Rizah and his comrades, 
and a second but more general and bloody action ensued. ‘The 
field remained uncertain, for the carnage was so great, that the 
combatants mutually called for a truce, and surrendered the 
decision of their claims into the hands of Amr, an aged sage. 
The umpire, though of Bani Bakr descent, affirmed the assump- 
tions of Cussai: yielded to him the guardianship of the Kaaba, 
and the Government of Mecca; and, still more strongly to 
mark the justice of his position, decreed the price of blood 
for all men killed on his sidé, while the dead on the other side 
were to pass unavenged by fine.* 

Thus, about the middle of the fifth century (or perhaps 
440 A, D.) the command of Mecca passed into the hands of 
Cussai. The first act of his authority, after the Ihozia and 
Bani Bakr had evacuated Mecea, and the Odzra allies had been 
dismissed, was to bring within the valley of the Iaaba, the 
whole of his kinsmen of Coreish descent, many of whom had 
previously lived in the mountain elens surrounding Mecca.t 
The town was laid out anew, and to each family was allotted 
a separate quarter, which was held with such tenacity, that the 
same partition was still extant in the time of the Mahometan 
historians. So large an influx of inhabitants, joined to the 
recular distribution of the land, swelled the city far beyond its 
previous bounds; and the site of the new habitations trenched 


* This is the most received account. There are other narratives which it may be 
interesting to mention, though they more or less contradict that given in the text. 
First. Holeil the Ix hi Zalte king openly held that Cussai was the best entitled to suec- 
ceed him ; and therefore left tohim, by will, the inheritance of his power. Second. Uoleil 
gaveup the care of the Kaaba, withitskevs, to his daughter Hobba, Cussai’s wile ; and 
appointed a man called Ghubshan (some say he was her son) to assist her. Cussai 
made him drunk, and purchased from him the command, for a skin of wine and 
some camels ; but the Khozda rose up against Cussai, when he began to exercise his 
privileges, whereupon he sent for aid to his brother Rizadh, &c. Wackidisays (p. 1 1$) 
that this occurred at a time when Ghubshan was enraged at the Mececans for with- 
holding the customary cesses at the season of pilgrimage, and that after the bargain 
(as above,) he vacated Mecea in favor of Cussai. A third statement is, that the 
Khozaa were attacked by a deadly pestilence, which nearly extirpated them, and 
that they resolved to evacuate Mecca, selling, or otherwise disposing of, their houses 
there. <All these accounts will be found in 7Z'abari, pp. 27-32, and Wachidi, 
pp. V1} and 12, 
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upon the acacias and brushwood of the valley,” which the su- 
perstition of the place had invested with so peculiar a s sanctity, 
that the people feared to remove them. Cussai, superior to 
such scruples, seized a hatchet ; and the people following his 
example, the trees were soon removed. From efleeting this 
re-union of his elan, Cussai was called A/ujammi, or the 
** Gatherer. TF 

The next civic work of Cussai was to build a Council House, 
or Town [all, called Dar-al-Nadwa, having its porch opening to- 
wards the Kaaba, near which it stood.t Here all political 
movements were discussed, and social ceremonies solemnized. 

In the Town Hall, the girls first assumed the dress of woman- 
hood, and their marriages were celebrated; from thence all 
caravans set forth ; and thither the traveller, on returning 
from his journey, first bent his steps. When war was resolved 
upon, it was pa that the banner Liwd was mounted by 
Cussai himself, or by rye of his sons. By assuming the Pre- 
sidency in the Hall of Council, Cussai rivetted his authority 
as the Sheikh of Toi and Governor of the country; “and 

‘ his ordinances were obeyed, and venerated as one does the 
‘ observances of religion, both before and after his death.” 


of 5 
* t es . f oy JZ ra pe - 91 
plas 3 sles!) S| aps wh 3 ( Wachidi, p- 125 
t wes According to some, as we have seen, he was also called Coretsh. But 


the reecived doctrine refers that tithe many generations back. Weil conjectures 
that Cussai was the first Coreish ; and that it was not till after Mahomet’s death 
that the appellation (the bearers of which were held by the Prophet to be the 
noblest Arabs, and the best entitled to the Government,) was extended higher and 
wider, in order to take in Omar and Abu Bakr, whose collateral branches sepPtrated 
from the main line above Cussai. The limiting of the title to the descendants of 
Cusssai, is denounced by the Sunnies as a Shie-ite heresy. Weil looks upon this as 
strengthening his theory ; but we confess the charge of Shia fabrication appears 
to us a very likely one. They first endeavoured to limit the title, in order to throw 
suspicion upon the early Caliphs and the house of Omeya. Again, supposing 
the existence of the motive imagined by Weil, why should = clumsy expedient 
have been adopted of going back to Fihr or Ni adhr, three or four generations 
earlier than Kab, the common ancestor, both of Mahomet, pa the three first 
Caliphs ? It is possible (but we think not probable,) that the term Corcish was 
introduced first in the time of Cussai ; but if so, it was then used to denominate 
tribes he drew together, and thus the whole of the descendants of Fihr, (Sex 
Weil's Mohammed, p.4, note tv.) This conclusion would correspond with the 
tradition that, before the time of Cussai, the Coreish were termed the Bani Nadhr. 
(Wackidi, p. 123 

t He is said also to have rebuilt the Kaaba, as the Jorhom had done before, 
and to have placed the images Hobal, Isaf, and Naila, in it. (See MZ, C. de Perceval, 
Vol. 1, p. 249.—Sprenger, p. 20.) But the authority seems doubtful. From his 
being said to have rebuilt the Kaaba, has arisen the opinion adopted by Sprenger, 
that Cussai founded both the Kaaba and Mecca; an opinion which appears to 


contradict both probability and tradition, 


S Vide Tabari, Pp. J2 el, se7.— Wéachidi, )) 12 et seq. 
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Besides these civil offices, Cussai possessed the chief religious 
dignities connected with the Meccan worship. The ZHijdba gave 
him the keys, and the control of the Kaaba. The Sicdya, or 
giving of drink to the pilgrims ; and the Aifdda, or providing 
them with victuals, were his sole prerogatives; and in the eyes 
of the generous Arabs, invested his name with a peculiar lus- 
tre. During the pilgrimage, leathern cisterns were establish- 
ed at Mecca, at Mina, and at Arafat ;* and he stimulated the 
hospitality of the inhabitants to subscribe annually an ample 
fund, which was expended by himself in the gratuitous distri- 
bution of food to the pilgrims. 

He did not assume the minor offices of marshalling the pro- 
cessions on the ceremonial tour to Arafat, (though it was osten- 
sibly for one of those offices he first drew the sword,) nor the 
post of Nisa, or commutation of holy months ;f but being the 
paramount authority, these duties would be executed in strict 
subordination to his will. ‘* Thus,” writes Tabari, ‘ he main- 
‘ tained the Arabs in the performance of all the prescriptive 
* rites of the pilgrimage; and that because he believed them 
‘ in his heart to form a religion which it behoved him not to 
* alter.” 

The religious observances, thus perpetuated by Cussai, were in 
substance the same as in the time of Mahomet, and (with some 
alterations) as we find practised in the present day. The 
grand centre of the religion was the Kaaba: to visit which, 
kiss the black stone, and make seven circuits round the sacred 
edifice, was at all times regarded as a holy privilege. The 
LITTLE pilgrimage (Omra or Hajj al Asghar,) which involved 
these acts, and the rite of hastily passing to and fro seven 
times between the little hills of Safa and Marwa, close by the 
Kaaba, might be performed with merit at any season; but 
especially in the sacred month of Rajab, which formed a break 
in the middle of the eight secular months. Before entering 
the sacred territory, the votary assumed the pilgrim garb 
(thram,) and at the conclusion of the ceremonies shaved his 
head, and pared his nails. 


* In the palmy days of Islam, stone aqueducts and ponds took the place of 
this more primitive fashion. (Cnf. Burkhardt’s Travels in Arabia, pp. 59 and 267 
—and Ali Bey, Vol. I1., p. 68.) The giving of water to the inhabitants of Mecca from 
wells without the town, is stated as the origin of the custom of Sicdya : (M. C. de 
Perceval, Vol. I, p. 239.) The custom however appears rather to have been origi- 
nally connected with the well Zamzam, the source of Mecca’s ancient prosperity. 
But according to tradition, we must suppose this famous well to have been at this 
period filled up, as Abd al Motallib was the first to open it after its neglect. 


t M. C. de Perceval, Vol. I, p. 240—Tubari, pp. 34 and 72. 
t Tabari, p. 34. 
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The Great pilgrimage (Hajj al Akbar,) involved all the 
ceremonies of the little pilgrimage, but it could be performed 
only in the holy month, Dzul Hijja; and it concluded with the 
additiona} rite of repairing to Arafat (a small granite hill in a 
mountain country, some eighteen miles east of Mecca,*) on the 
9th of the month; returning that night to Mozdalifa; and next 
morning (10th) proceeding to Mina (midway between Arafat 
and Mecca,) where the two succeeding days were spent; each 
pilgrim repeatedly casting small stones at certain objects, and 
concluding the pilgrimage by the sacrifice of some victim, a 
camel, a sheep, or a kid. ) 

At what remote period the country about Mecca began to be 
regarded as inviolable (Haram,) we have no means of judging ; 
but the institution of the four sacred months appears to have 
formed an ancient, and, perhaps, original part of the system. 
These were three consecutive months, viz., the last two, and 
the first of each year ( Dzul Caada, Dzul Hija, and Moharram,) 
and the seventh (Rajah). During them, by unanimous consent, 
war was suspended, hostile feelings suppressed, and an univer- 
sal amnesty reigned over Arabia. Pilgrims from every quarter 
were then free to repair to Mecca; and fairs throughout the 
land, were thronged by those whom merchandize, or the con- 
tests of poetry, brought together. 

There is reason for supposing that the Meccan year was 
originally a lunar one, and continued so till the beginning of 
the fifth century, when, in imitation of the Jews, it was turned, 
by the interjection of a month at the close of every third year, 
(Nisa,) into a luni-solar period.t If by this change, it was 


* For descriptions of the hill of Arafat and adjoining plain, See Burkhardt’s 
Arabia, p. 266, and Ali Bey, Vol. IL, p. 67. 


t The question has been well discussed by M. C. de Perceval, Vol. I, p. 242 et 
seq.—and in the Journal Asiatique, Avril 1843, p. 342, where the same author has 
given a“ Memoire sur le Ca/endrier Arabe avant lislamisme.” It is assumed that the 
months (as in other rude nations) were originally purely lunar, and that thus the 
month of pilgrimage came (as it now does in the Moslem calendar,) eleven days 
earlier every year, and in thirty-three years performed a complete revolution of the 
seasons. It is supposed that the inconvenience of providing for the influx of 
pilgrims at all seasons, led to the idea of fixing the month of pilgrimage, when it 
came round to October or autumn, invariably to that part of the year by a system 
of intercalation. Tradition notes the series of Nds: officers who performed the 
duty. The first of these was Sarir, a man closely connected with the Coreish, and 
whose genealogy would make him sixty or seventy years of age at the close of the 
fourth century ; so that (if we trust to tradition,) the origin of intercalation could 
not have been much later than the beginning of the fifth century. The Arab 
historians are not agreed upon the nature of the intercalation practised at 
Mecca. Some say seven months were interposed every nineteen years; others 
nine months every twenty-four years; but, (1.) These are evidently supposed 
systems, formed on calculation to give a true solar year, and the first Seaton 
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intended to make the season of pilgrimage correspond invari- 
ably with the autumn, when a supply of food for the vast mul- 
titude would be easily procurable, that object was defeated by 
the still remaining imperfection of the cycle ; for the year being 
yet shorter by one day and a fraction than the real year, each 
recurring season accelerated the time of pilgrimage: so that, 
when after two centuries, intercalation was prohibited by Ma- 
homet (A. D. 631,) the days of pilgrimage had moved from 
October, gradually backward to March. 

Coupled with this, and styled by the same name, (isd), was 
the privilege of commuting the last of the three sacred months, 
for the one succeeding it, (Safar,) in which case Moharram be- 
came secular, and Safar sacred. It is probable that this innova- 
tion was introduced by Cussai, who wished, by abridging the long 
three months’ cessation of hostilities, to humour the warlike 
Arabs, as well as to obtain for himself the power of holding 





been introduced by the Jews only about the end of the fourth century, was 
not likely to have been so immediately adopted at Mecca; and (II.) Neither 
system would answer the likely requirement of bringing the month of pil- 
grimage in two centuries from autumn round to spring. Other Arab writers 
say that a month was interjected at the close of every third year ; and this is the 
system recognized by M. C. de Perceval, apparently on good grounds ; for (1) it 
exactly corresponds to the revolution of the pilgrimage month from autumn to spring 
in two centuries, as is clearly shown in the chronological table attached to his 
Vol. I, and it also corresponds with the fact of the pilgrimage month having, in 541 
A. D., fallen at the summer solstice, when Belisarius on that account refused to 
let his Syrian allies leave him. (See above, note § p. 28.) (2.) It was the system 
previously tried by the Jews, who intercalated similarly a month at the close 
of every third year, called Ve-adar, or the second Adar; and there is @ 
priort every likelihood that the practice was borrowed from the Jews. (3.) The 
tradition in favor of this view is more likely than the others to be correct, 
because it could have originated in no astronomical calculation. (4.) Although 
it would change the months to various seasons, yet it would do so gradually, so 
that the months might meanwhile acquire and retain names corresponding with the 
character of the seasons. Such nomenclature probably arose on the months first 
becoming comparatively fixed, i. e., in the beginning of the fifth century, and thus 
the names Radi, Jumdda, Ramadhdn, signifying respectively rain and verdure, the 
cessation of rain, and heat, clung by the months long after they had become 
misnomers, 

M. de Sacy’s view that intercalation was practised at Medina, while a purcly 
lunar calculation prevailed at Mecca, is clearly opposed to the fact, that a common 
system of calculation obtained over the whole Peninsula, the time of pilgrimage 
being one and undisputed. (Mem. sur Arabes avant Mahomet, pp. 123—143.) 

An important corollary from M. de Perceval’s conclusion is that all calculations 
up tothe end of Mahomet’s lifemust be made in luni-solar years, and not in lunar years, 
involving a yearly difference of ten days. It will also explain certain discrepancies 
in Mahomet’s life, some historians calculating by the luni-solar year in force in the 
period under narration ; others adjusting such periods by the application of the 
lunar year subsequently adopted. Thus some make their prophet to have lived sixty- 
three or sixty-three and a half years, others sixty-five ; the one possibly being luni- 
solar, the other lunar years, 
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Moharram either sacred or secular, as might best suit his 
purposes.” ah 

In reviewing this account of Mecca and its religion, the 
origin of the temple and of the worship demands our attention. 
The Mahometans, as we have seen, attribute them to Abraham 
and Ishmael, and connect a part of their ceremonial with bibli- 
cal legends ; but their tradttional narrative we have already 
concluded to be a mere fable, devoid of probability and of 
consistency.t Farther considerations will strengthen the con- 


* The third successor from Sarir (who first held the office of Nasi) was Hod- 
zeifa the First, who, in addition to the intercalation, commuted one sacred month 
for another. This may very well bring the system of commutation under 
Cussai, as supposed by M. C. de Perceval. Besides exchanging Moharram for 
Safar (hence called the “ two Safars.’’) some say the power existed of commuting 
the isolated sacred month (Rajab) for the one succeeding it, Shéban ; whence 
they were called the “two Shabins.” When this was done, it became lawful to war 
in Mohurram or Rajab ; and Safar or Shaban acquired the sacredness of the 
months in the stead of which they were placed, (Cnf. Sprenger, p. 7. C. de Per- 
ceval, Vol. I., p. 249—Journal Asiatique Avril, 1843, p. 350.) It appears however 
to us more likely that the system of commutation was an ancient one, more remote, 
probably, than that of intercalation : but it had perhaps fallen out of use, and Cussai 
may have brought it into practice more prominently than before. (See note f, p. 44 
of this Art.) 

t M. C. de Perceval rejects the Ishmaelite traditions, but still holds them mythi- 
cally to shadow forth actual facts. Thus, although Nebuchadnezzar’s invasion was 
in 577 B. C., and Adnan, who is said to have been routed by him, could not have 
lived earlier than 100 B.C., ‘* Yet,” says he, “this is not a sufficient reason for 
banishing the legend into the domain of fable. It may contain some traits of real 
facts, as well as many ancient traditions, modified and arranged in modern times. 

“ The posterity of Ishmael, vanquished and nearly destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar 
II., as prophesied by Jeremia, then long after reviving and multiplying through 
some branches that escaped the sword, appears to me to be personified under 
Adnan and Maadd,—names pertaining to a comparatively recent epoch, and 
employed by anticipation. 

“ In truth, the distance which separates Maadd and Adnan from Nebuchadnezzar, 
and the breach in the continuity of the chain (between Adnfn and Ishmael,) 
might at first sight make one doubt whether Adndn were really of Ishmaelite 
issue. But opinion is so unanimous with regard to that descent, that not to 
admit its truth would be an excess of scepticism. The Arabs of the Hejiz and 
Najd, have always (?) regarded Ishmael as their ancestor. This conviction, the 
source of their respect for the memory of Abraham, is too general, and too deep, 
not to repose on a real foundation. In fine, Mahomet, who gloried in his Tsbmasl- 
ite origin, was never contradicted on that point by his enemies, the Jews. 

“I accept then the legend interpreted in this sense, that at a time more or less 
posterior to Nebuchadnezzar I1., some feeble relies of the race of Ishmael, desig- 
nated under the collective and anticipative denomination of Mdadd, and preserv- 
ed, it may be, amongst the Israelites, appeared in the country of Mecca, occu- 
pied then by the Jorhomites :—that in the sequel, Maadd, son of Adnan (not now 
in the collective, but probably individual sense,) one of the descendants of Ishmael, 
united himself, by marriage, with the tribe of Jorhom, and became the progenitor 
of a numerous population, which subsequently, covered the Hejéz and Najd. 

“ Here occurs a singular approximation of two distant events, This establish- 
ment of Maadd on the territory of Mecca, and his marriage with the Jorhom 
princess, are an exact repetition of what is reported of Ishmael his ancestor, Jn 
this double set of facts, Ishmael is undoubtedly a myth ; Méadd is probably a reality,” 
(M,C. de Perceval, Vol. I. p., 1883—Cnf also note ¢, page 41 of this Article, 
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viction that Mecca and its rites cannot possibly claim an 
Abrahamic origin. 

First. There is not the slightest trace of anything Abra- 
hamic in the essential elements of the superstition. ‘To kiss 
the black stone, to make the circuit of the Kaaba, and perform 
the other observances at Mecca and the vale of Arafat, to keep 
the sacred months, and to hallow the sacred territory, have no 
conceivable connection with Abraham, or with the ideas and 
principles which his descendants would be likely to inherit 
from him. The rites were either strictly local, or connected 
with the system of idolatry prevailing in the south of the 
Peninsula, and originated in causes foreign to the country 
chiefly occupied by Abraham’s race. 

Second. A very high antiquity must be assigned to the 
main features of the religion of Mecca. Although Herodotus 
does not refer to the Kaaba, yet he names as one of the chief 
Arab divinities ALILAT; and this is strong evidence of the 
worship, at that early period, of Allét, a Meccan idol.* He 
makes likewise a distant allusion to their veneration for stones. 
Diodorus Siculus, who wrote about half a century before our 
era, in describing that part of Arabia washed by the Red Sea, 
uses the following language :—“ there is, in this country, a tem- 
‘ ple greatly revered by all the Arabs.”{ These words can 
hardly refer to anything but the holy house of Mecca, for we 
know of no other which ever commanded the homage of all 
Arabia. Early historical tradition gives no trace of its first 
construction ; some assert that the Amalekites rebuilt it, and 
retained it for a time under their charge ;§ all agree that it 


* ‘Ovvopagovor d€ tov pev Arovvooy, "Oporad. thy d€ "Ovpaviny *Ad«Aar. 
(Herod, III., 8.) The identification generally held between Orotal and Allahy 
Tadla, appears to us to be too remote and fanciful for adoption ; but Cnf. C. de 
Perceval, Vol, I., p. 174, and Rosenmiiller’s Geog., Vol. IIT., p. 294 ; with Pococke’s 
Specumen, p, 110, For ‘OpordA there are the various readings "OvpordAr, and 
OporaAr. 


_+ SeBovra 8€ "ApaBioe riotis dvOporav spora Trot padiora. ovedvrat dé 
avras Tpdm@ rowde. Tov Bovlopevay Ta muota mroeerOat, GAXos avnp ducorepwy 
avtav &v perm eoteds, idm d£i Td ow Tdv Yepov mapd Tovs daxTvAoVvS 
rovs peydhous émirduver Tov moveypevav tas miotis, Kal erecta AaBav ek TOU 
iuariov éxarepou xpoxvda, dreiher To aipate év péow Ketmevous AiGous énra. 
rovTo S€ molewy, émxadéer rév re Acdvugov Kai THY Ovpavinv. (Herod, loc. cit.) 
Thus the hands of the contracting parties were first cut with a sharp stone, and 
the blood was then rubbed upon seven stones placed in the midst, and at the same 


time the divinities were invoked. There is here a close blending of the stones with 
religious worship. 


~ M. C. de Perceval, Vol. I. p. 174, and authorities there cited. 


§ Sco the authorities quoted by Sprenger, p. 15. 
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was in existence under the Jorhom dynasty,* (about the time of 
the Christian era,) and that having been injured by a flood of 
rain, it was by them repaired. It was again repaired by 
Cussai. 

From time immemorial, tradition represents Mecca as the 
scene of a yearly pilgrimage from al/ quarters of Arabia: from 
Yemen, Hadhramaut, and the shores of the Persian Gulph, and 
from the deserts of Syria, and the remote environs of Hira and 
Mesopotamia. ‘Thus the circuit of its veneration might be 
described by a radius of a thousand miles, interrupted only by 
the interposition of the sea. So universal an homage must 
have had its beginnings in a very remote age; and a similar 
antiquity must be ascribed to the essential concomitants of the 
worship, the Kaaba, with its black stone, the sacred limits, 
and the holy months. The origin of a superstition, thus anci- 
ent and universal, may naturally be looked for in the country 
itself, and not in any foreign source. 

Third, The native systems of Arabia were Sibeanism, idola- 
try, and stone worship, all closely connected with the religion 
of Mecca. 

There is reason for believing that Sabeanism, or the worship 
of the heavenly bodies, was the earliest form of departure in 
Arabia, from the pure adoration of the deity. The book of 
Job, and many historical notices, and certain early names 
in the Himyar dynasty, imply the prevalence of the system.t 
As late as the fourth century, we have seen that sacrifices were 


* That the Bani Jorhom must have had a hand either in the construction or 
repair of the Kaaba, Zahair in his Mvdlaaca testifies :— 


* pdyoy PeyF ot tye hey * ym eth (oN) ew Crrsuils 
“IT swear by that house, which is encircled by the Coreish and Jorhom, who built 
it.” (Sir W. Jones, Vol. X., p. 356 —M. C. de Perceval, Vol. 111, p. 352.) 

It will also be remembered that when the Jorhomites were expelled (about 200 
A. D.) the black stone is said to have been secreted by the Bani Iyad, and produced 
by the Khozaa, so that, according to this, the worship of the Kaaba must then have 
been of ancient standing. 


t The name of Abd Shams, “ servant” or “ votary of the Sun,” occurs in the 
Himyar dynasty about the eighth century B.C. ; and again in the fourth century. 
One of these is said to have restored Am Shams or Heliopolis, (M. C. de Perceval, 
Vol. I, p. 52,) but the tradition probably originated in the name. The stars 
worshipped by the various tribes, are specified by M. C. de Perceval, Vol. I, p. 
349; and Pococke’s Specimen, p. 4. Mahomet represents the people of Saba as 
worshipping the sun in the days of Solomon (Sura XXVIII, v, 25.) Isaf and 
Naila, whose statues were worshipped at Mecca, are said to have been the son and 
daughter of Dhib and Sahuil, i. e., the constellations of the Wolf and Canopus : 
and were thus probably connected with the adoration of these heavenly bodies. 
(M. C. de Perceval, Vol. I.,. p. 199.) See also in Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, a 
notice of the constellations worshipped by the Arabs, (pp. 19 and 20.) In Sura 
ft., 19, is an evident allusion to the adoration of Al Shiva, or Sirius, 
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offered in Yemen to the sun, moon and stars.* The seven 
circuits of the Kaaba were, probably, emblematical of the re- 
volutions of the planetary bodies ; and it is remarkable 
that a similar rite was practised at the other idol fanes in Ara- 
bia. 

1 is said to have held that Ameer, son of Lohai (the 
first Khozdite king, A. D. 200) was the earliest who dared to 
change the pure “ religion of Ishmael,” and set up idols brought 
from Syria. But this is a mere Moslem conceit; for the 
practice of idolatry thickly overspread the whole Peninsula, 
from a much more remote period; and we have authentic 
records of ancient shrines scattered from Yemen to Dima, and 
Hira, most of them subordinate to the Kaaba, and some havin 
rites resembling those of Mecca.; <A system thus widely dif- 
fused, and thoroughly organized, cannot but have existed in 
Arabia long before the time of Amir Ibn Lohai, and may 
well be regarded as of indigenous growth. 

The most singular feature in the Fetichism of Arabia, was 
the adoration paid to unshapen stones. The Mahometans 
hold, that the general practice arose out of the Kaaba worship. 
“The adoration of stones among the Ishmaelites,” says Ibn 
[shic, “ originated in the practice of carrying a stone from 
‘ the sacred enclosure of Mecca, when they went a journey, 
‘ out of reverence to the Kaaba; and whithersoever they 
‘ went, they set it up, and made circuits round about it as was 
‘ done to the Kaaba; till at the last they worshipped every 
* goodly stone they saw, and forgot their religion, and changed 


* See above, page 14, of this article. 


t C.de Perceval, Vol. I., p. 270.—Hishami, p. 27, and Sprenger’s Mohammed, p. 6. 
“ Shahrastany informs us that there was an opinion among the Arabs, that the walk- 
ing round the Kaaba and other ceremonies, were symbolical of the motion of the pla- 
nets, and of other astronomical facts.” In a note (1) authority is given for consi- 
dering the Arabs to be worshippers of the sun, moon and stars ; the constella- 
tions adored by each tribe being specified. 


¢ Hishami, p. 27 and 28 ; where the various shrines and their localities and ad- 
herent tribes are specified ; also M. C. de Perceval, Vol. I., pp. 113, 198, 2238 
and 269: and Sprenger, p. 78. For idolatry at Hira consult M.C.de Perceval, Vol. I, 
pp.19, 100 and 132; at Wedina, Wackidi268}and many subsequent passages : Hisham, 
p. 153, and M. C.de Perceval, IJ. 649,and 688. There was a temple of Morat at Medina 
at Mushallal Cudeid, towards the sea. But it is needless to specify farther. As to 
the ceremonies, even the inviolability of the holy territory did not want its 
counterpart. We read of a Haram or sacred temple and enclosure instituted in 
the fifth century for the Bani Ghatafan in imitation of that at Mecca. We have no 
farther particulars to enable us to judge whether it was a simple imitation, oF 
aspired to any independent origin, It was destroyed by Zahair the Yemen ruler of 
the B. Taghlib about the middle of that century. (C. de Perceval, LL. p. 263.) 


See also the account of the Kaaba of Najran formed on the model of that of 
Mecca, L, P. 160, 
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¢ the faith of Abraham and Ishmael, and worshipped images.”* 
This tendency to lapidolatry was undoubtedly prevalent 
throughout Arabia, but it is much more probable that it ocea- 
sioned the superstition of the Kaaba and its black stone, than 
that it took its rise in that superstition. 

Thus the religion of Mecca, in its essential points, is connect- 
ed with forms of superstition strictly native to Arabia, and the 
natural conclusion is that it grew out of them. The process 
may be thus imagined. Mecca owed its origin and importance 
to its convenient position, mid-way between Yemen and Petra. 
From very remote times, the merchandise of the east and south 
passed through Arabia, and the vale of Mecca lay upon the 
usual western route. The plentiful supply of good water at- 
tracted the caravans;f it became a halting place, and then an 
entrepot of commerce; a mercantile population, with the con- 
veniences of traffic, grew up in the vicinity, and eventually 
a change of carriage took place there ; the merchandise being 
conveyed to the north and to the south on different sets of 
camels. The carrier’s hire, the frontier customs, the dues of pro- 
tection, and the profits of direct traffic, added capital to the 
city, which probably rivalled, though in a more simple and primi- 
tive style, the opulence and the extent of Petra, Jerash, or Phila- 
delphia.§ The earliest inhabitants were (like the Cattra, 


* Hishami, p. 27 ; M. C. de Perceval, Vol. I. p. 197. Mishami notices a large stone 
worshipped by the Bani Malkan, at which they used to sacrifice animals. Compare 
also the notice of stones given above from Herodotus, 


+ From Burkhardt’s account it appears that the level of the well of Zamzamcon- 
tinues the same even when there is the greatest draught upon its waters. ‘This he 
ascertained by comparing the length of the rope required for the bucket in the 
morning, and again in the evening. The Turks regard this as a miracle, for 
the expenditure of water must be very great, as it is used not only by the 
multitudes of pilgrims, but by every family of Mecca, for drinking and ablution, 
though not for culinary purposes. He learned from one who had descended to 
repair the masonry, “ that the water was flowing at the bottom, and that the water 
is therefore supplied by a subterraneous rivulet. The water is heavy in its 
taste, and sometimes in its colour resembles milk, but it ts perfectly sweet, and 
differs very much from that of the brackish wells dispersed over the town. When 
first drawn up, it is slightly tepid, resembling in this respect many other fountains 
in the Hejaz.” (Travels in Arabia, p. 144. See also the Travels of Ali Bey, Vol. 
IT, p. 81.) The latter makes the surface water fifty-six fect below the mouth of 
the well : he agrees with Burkhardt as to the temperature, but states that the water 
is “rather brackish and heavy, but very limpid...It is wholesome, nevertheless, and 
so abundant, that at the period of the pilgrimage, though there were thousands of 
pitchers full drawn, its level was not sensibly diminished.” The authorities of 
Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 4), who make the water unwholesome and unfit for 
use, are evidently incorrect. 


t See Sprenger’s Mohammed, p. 14. 


§ The only remains in the way of buildings at Mecca, besides the Kaaba, consist- 
ed of the well Zamzam, which, when thecity decayed, was neglected and choked up. 
It was discovered and cleared out by Mahomet’s grandfather, who recognized the 
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Jorhom and Khozia, though long anterior to them,) natives of 
Yemen, and the incessant trafliq maintained a constant inter- 
course between them and their mother-country. From Ye. 
men, no doubt, they brought with them, or subsequently re- 
ceived, Sabeanism, stone worship, and idolatry ; and these 
they connected with the well of Zamzam, the source of their 
prosperity, near which they erected their fane, with its symbo- 
lical Sabeanism and mysterious black stone. Local rites were 
superadded ; but it was Yemen, the cradle of the Arabs, 
which furnished the normal elements of the institution. The 
mercantile eminence of Mecca, to which the Bedouins of Cen- 
tral Arabia were lured with their camels by the profits of the 
carrying trade, by degrees imparted a national character to the 
local superstition, till at last it became the religion of Arabia. 
When the southern trade deserted this channel, though the 
mercantile prestige of Mecca vanished, and its opulence decay- 
ed, yet the Kaaba still continued the national temple of the 
Peninsula. The contingent population betook themselves to 
the desert ; and the native tribe (the ancestry of the Coreish) 
were over-ridden by such southern immigrants as the Jorhom 
and Khozdia dynasties; till at last Cussai arose to vindi- 
cate the honour, and re-establish the influence of the house of 
Mecca. 

But according to this theory, how shall we account for the 
traditions current among the Arabs, that the temple and its 
rites were indebted for their origin to Abraham and Ishmael? 
This was no Moslem fiction, but the popular opinion of the 
Meccans before Islam. Otherwise, it could not have been 
referred to in the Coran, as an acknowledged fact; nor would 
the names of certain spots around the Kaaba have been con- 
nected, as we know them to have been, with Abraham and 
with Ishmael.* 
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traces of it. Its foundations and masonry must have been of great solidity and 
excellent structure, and it is no doubt aremnant of the works which once adorned 
Mecca, in its primeval prosperity. 


* Dr. Sprenger attributes the Abrahamic doctrine to the religious enquirers who 
preceded Mahomet, and adds that these traditions were “ neither ancient nor gene- 
ral among the pagan Arabs ;” but it appears to us undoubted that such traditions 
were universally received in the time of Mahomet, as the names then in use, 
Macém Ibrahim, Macém Ismail, &c., prove ; and as they could not have gained so 
general a currency suddenly, the legends must be regarded as of ancient date, even 
in Mahomet’s time. Dr. Sprenger thus argues :—“ We find no connexion between 
the tenets of Moses, and those of the Haramites ; and though biblical names are 
very frequent among the Mussulmans, we do not find one instance of their occur- 
rence among the pagans of the Hejaz before Mohammed.” (Life, p. 103.) But these 
reasons do not affect our theory ; for (1), we hold that the religion of the Kaaba 
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The reply to the above question has been anticipated in a 
former paper.* It was there shown that the Yemenite Arabs 
early commingled very extensively with the Abrahamic tribes, 
and reason was seen for believing that, at a remote period, a 
branch descended from Abraham, and probably from Ishmael, 
settled at Mecca, and became allied with the Yemenite race. 
The Nabathean, or any other mercantile nation of this stock, 
attracted to Mecca by its gainful position, would bring along 
with it the Abrahamic legends, which intercourse with the 
Jews had tended to revive and perpetuate. The mingled race 
of Abraham and of Cahtan would require a modification of 
the Meccan religion, corresponding with their double descent ; 
and this was naturally accomplished by grafting the Abraha- 
mic legends upon the indigenous worship, and by rites of sacri- 
fice or ceremony, perhaps now for the first time introduced, 
and associated with the memory of Abraham. 

The Jews themselves were also largely settled in Northern 
Arabia, where they had considerable political influence. There 
were extensive colonies of them about Medina and Kheibar, in 
Wadi al Cora, and on the shores of the Atlantic gulph; and 
they maintained a constant and friendly intercourse with 
Mecca and the Arab tribes, who looked with respect and ve- 
neration upon their religion and their holy beokas When 





was instituted by the Pagans themselves; the Abrahamic tradition being simply 
super-imposed ; and (2), it was super-imposed not by Jews or Israelites, but by 
Abrahamic tribes of (probably) Ishmaelitic descent, who had a very different no- 
menclature from that of the Jews, as is evident from Genesis. On the other hand, 
the affinity of Arabic with Hebrew, proves something common in origin, and (as 
has been before shown) renders probable the existence of Abrahamic tradition 
among the Arabs. 


* See Article on the Aborigines of Arabia, No. xxxvii. 


t The early history of Arabia gives ample proof of this. 'When Mahomet took 
Kheibar, he questioned its unfortunate Jewish chiefs as to “ the utensils which 
they used to lend to the people of Mecca.” ( Wackidi, p. 122.) Again the unbeliev- 
ing Coreish consult the Jews as to whether their own religion is not better than 
Mahomet’s, and are assured that it is. (Hishdmi, pp. 194 and 285—Sura IV. v. 49, 
and Sale’s note.) Mahomet’s early career shows much deference and veneration 
for the Jews ; and he professed to follow their Scriptures and érue doctrine, even 
to the end of his life. 

In the list of Jorhom Kings we find the remarkable name of App aL Mastin, 
(76—106 A. D.), or “ servant of the Messiah.” 

M. C. de Perceval concludes that the title is a Christian one ; that its bearer 
lived therefore after the Christian era, and that Jesus Christ was then one of the 
divinities of the Hejéz. But neither fact appears deducible from the name. It 
is hardly credible that at so early a period any Arab Prince assumed that title as 
a Christian one ; it is incomparably more probable that it was of Jewish or 
Abrahamic origin, and was assumed at the time when the expectation of a Messiah 
was rife ;—if indeed the name be not a mere traditional fiction. The legend, 
that the image of Jesus and the Virgin was sculptured on a pillar of the Kaaba, 
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once the loose conception of Abraham and Ishmael, super-im- 
posed upon the Meccan superstition, had received the stamp 
of native currency, it will easily be conceived that even pure- 
ly Jewish tradition would be eagerly welcomed and unscrupu- 
lously adopted.* By a summary and procrustean adjustment, 
the legends of Palestine became those of the Hejaz. The 
holy precincts of the Kaaba were the scene of Hagar’s dis- 
tress, and it was the sacred well Zamzam that brought her 
relief. It was Abraham and Ishmael who built the Meccan 
Temple, placed in it the black stone, and established for all 
mankind the pilgrimage to Arafat. In imitation of him it 
was that stones were flung; and sacrifices were offered at 
Mina in remembrance of the vicarious sacrifice in the stead of 
his son Ishmael. And thus, although the indigenous rites may 
have been little, if at all, altered by the adoption of the 
Abrahamic legends, they came to be viewed in a totally differ- 
ent light, and-to be connected, in the Arab imagination, with 
something of the purity of Abraham, the Friend of God. The 
gulph between the most gross idolatry and the purest theism 
was bridged over; and upon this common ground Mahomet, 
taking his stand, sounded forth his more spiritual system, in 
accents to which all Arabia could respond. The rites of the 





and adored by the Arabs, is not an early or a well-supported one, and in itself 
is improbable. Christianity never found much favor at Mecca, and Mahomet was 
singularly ignorant in many important respects regarding it. 


* It is to this source we trace the Arab doctrine of a Supreme Being, to whom 
their gods and idols were subordinate. The title of Allah Tééla, tne MOST HIGH 
Gon, was commonly used before Mahomet, to designate this conception. But in 
se res, the idea had become so materialized, that a portion of their native 
Oey Ls was assigned to the Great God, just as a portion was allotted to their idols. 
Ql. C. de Perceval, Vol. 1, p. 113. —Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, p. 18.) The notion 
of a Supreme Divinity, represented by no sensible symbol, is clearly not cognate with 
any of the indigenous forms of Arab superstition. It was borrowed directly from 
the Jews, or some other Abrahamic race, among whom contact with the Jews had 
preserved or revived the knowledge of the “ God of Abraham.” 

Familiarity with the Abrahamic races also introduced the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul, and the resurrection from the dead ; but these were held with 
many fantastic ideas of Arab growth. Revenge pictured the murdered soul as & 
rd rE ty for yor te my the murderer ; and a camel was allowed to 

ye @ grave of his master, th; if ady > resurrecti gai 
vue rad Settee er, that he might be ready at the resurrection again 

A vast variety of Scriptural language 
or at least its meaning understood, F 
his angels, the heavenly host, Gabriel 
men of ideas and expressions, 
current or ready for adoption. 


» and terminology was also in common use, 
aith, repentance, Divine wrath, the devil and 
lel, messenger of the Lorde; are but a speci 
oe acquired from a Jewish source, were either 
’ 0 were the stories of the fall of man, the flood, 
. . ° ’ 

the destruction of the cities of the plain, &c., &c. ;—so that there was an extensive 
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Kaaba were retained by him, but emasculated of every idola- 
trous tendency; and they still hang, a strange unmeaning 
shroud, around the living theism of Islam. 


We must now enumerate the chief tribes in other quar- 
ters of the Peninsula; with as much brevity as the occasional 
complication of the subject will permit. 

The earliest historical notices of Central Arabia do not 
ascend beyond the middle of the fourth century of our era, that is 
to say, about six generations, or two hundred years, before the 
birth of Mahomet. 

The Bant Mapuaty,a Cahlanite tribe, which afterwards settled 
in Najran, issued, about the era above specified, from amongst 
the teeming population of Yemen, and made an incursion 
upon the Tihama. The Maaddite tribes (of Meccan origin) 
rallied under Amir, son of Tzarib, and repulsed the invaders. 
Amir, who was then elected the Ruler (Hakam) of the combined 
tribes, belonged to the branch of Adwan, which, as we have 
seen, possessed the office of heading the pilgrim procession, in 
the vale of Muzdalifa. This important tribe soon fellinto decay 
and lost its importance.* From the period of this contest, 
we have no farther accounts of Central Arabia for another 
century, when we find a king of Yemen visiting Najd, and 
receiving the homage of its tribes. It has been noticed in the 
sketch of Yemen, that the Himyarite Kings held a sort of 
feudal supremacy over the central tribes. Ever and anon 
the Arabs rebelled, but having no general head to rally around, 
they as often relapsed into their state of vassalage. 

In the middle of the fifth century, Hosr Akit at Morar, 
chief of the Kinda (a powerful tribe of Cahlainite descent, which, 
issuing from Yemen, seated itself in Central Arabia,) was con- 


* The uncircumcised males of the tribe at that period are given at the extrava- 
gant number of forty to sixty thousand, which would imply a population of 
from two to four hundred thousand. But this is absurd, the more especially as 
Adwan, the progenitor of the tribe, was not born more than 200 years before. 
It illustrates, however, the important position, that tribes, when on the ascendant, 
rapidly increased, by associating, under the same banner and title with themselves, 
other straggling tribes, attracted by the prestige of their power, and the hopes of 
plunder. It is thus that we must account for the extensiveness of the hordes 
which, in the fifth century, represented the Bani Bakr; Bani Taghlib; Bani 
Hawdzin; Bani Ghatafan; Bani Sulaim, &c., none of whose nominal progenitors 
was born much before 200 A. D. 

Where respectable descent was wanting, a good tribe was often adopted ; or en- 
deavour was made to fabricate a claim to a good pedigree. See instances in 
Wackidi, p. 227.—C. de Perceval. Vol. 11, p. 491. 

Burkhardt found the Bani Adwan still inhabiting the country between Jidda and 
Taif: they used to muster 1,000 matchlocks, but were nearly exterminated by 
Mahommed Ali Pasha. “ They were an ancient and noble tribe,” he adds, “ un- 
equalled in the Hejaéz, and intimate with the Sharifs of Mecca.” (Travels in 
Arabia, p. 240.) 
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stituted by his uterine brother Amr, King of Yemen, the ruler 
of all the tribes descended from Maadd. The most distinguish- 
ed of these were the descendants of Bakr* and TaGHLIB, sons 
of Wail, who, with their various sub-divisions, were located in 
Yemima, Bahrein, Najd, and the Tihama. Hojr waged a suc- 
cessful war with Hira, and conquered from it a part of Bahrein, 
claimed by the Bani Bakr. He enjoyed the title of King, 
and ruled from 460 to 480 A. D. 

To him succeeded his son AMr AL Macsur,(480—495 A. D.) 
but he failed in retaining the Méaddite tribes under his alle- 
giance, which was recognized for the most part only by his 
own race, the Bani Kinda. The claims of Yemen to a feudal tax 
were pressed with too great harshness, and twice, upon thie 
plains of Sullant (481 A. D.) and Khazaz, (492 A. D.) the 
IXindaite ruler, supported by the troops of Yemen, was repulsed 
by the Arabs.t Amr al Macsur was killed ina battle fought 
against Harith V.§ of the Ghassan dynasty. 

The Bakr and Taghlib tribes, rejoicing in the independence 
secured in these battles by their victorious arms, chose KOLEIB 
(492—494 A. D.) chief of the Bani Taghlib, to be their ruler.| 
But Koleib was haughty and overbearing, and he wantonly 
killed the milch came! of Basfis, a female relative of his wife, 
who was of Bani Bakr lineage. This, and other acts of indigni- 
ty, roused the vengeance of the Bani Bakr, who slew Koleib. 
The two tribes were now marshalled one against the other ; and 
the struggle, famous under the name of the war of Basus (so 
called atter the injured female), lasted long, with various success, 
and was not finally extinguished for forty years. 

Meanwhile the Médaddite tribes, weary of the prevailing 
anarchy, returned to their Himyarite allegiance, and placed 
themselves under the rule of the Kindaite Prince HaAriru, 
(495—524 A. D.,) son of Amr al Macsur. 

This is the Harith, whose invasion of Syria and temporary 
conquest of Ilira, have been recounted before.’ His strange 
career was closed by defeat and death, about 524 A. D. His 


* This tribe must be distinguished from the Bani Bakr, descendants of a grand- 
son of Kin&na, who assisted in the expulsion of the Jorhomites from Mecca, 


t Sullan lay to the south of the Hedjéz, and the east of Najd, towards Ya- 
mama, 


+ Sama vores r - + K 4 i 

_+ Some verses of Zohair, a poet of the Bani Kalb, and the Yemenite Governor 
of the Bani Bakr and Taghlib, are preserved, with reference to these actions, in 
which he himself was engaged. 


S This prince, it will be remembered, was the son of Maria Dzul Curtain, 
(Maria of the earrings,) sister of Amr al Macsur’s mother. 


|| They awarded him one of the signs of soverciguty, viz., a fourth part of the 
booty. Mahomet secured a fifth, ‘ 


€ See page 25. 
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sons succeeded him, but by imprudence and disunion, they soon 
divested themselves of their hereditary influence. The Bani 
Taghlib, as partizans of one brother, vanquished the Bani 
Bakr, the supporters of another, in the celebrated action of 
Kulab the First, (526 A. D.); and the Bani Bakr, after their 
defeat, sought for protection under the supremacy of the Kings 
of Hira. 

The dynasty of Himyar had now sunk under the invading 
force of the Abyssinians (525 A. D.): and the African rulers 
of Yemen, failing to command the respect or obedience which 
prescriptive right had accorded to the time-honored lineage 
of Cahtan, the tribes of Central Arabia one by one transferred 
their allegiance to the Court of Ilira. Inthe year 534 A. D., 
the Bani Taghlib followed the Bani Bakr in this course ; and 
peace was enforced between the two tribes, by Mundzir IIL., 
Prince of Hira, whose common authority they owned. ‘The 
amnesty was proclaimed at Mecca ; a treaty was recorded and 
signed ; and eighty youths of either tribe were sent as hostages 
to Hira, and renewed year by year. The Bani Bakr continued 
to live about Yamama and the shores of the Persian Gulph, 
but the Bani Taghlib migrated to Mesopotamia. It was subse- 
quent to this that Amr III. of Hira was slain by a Taghlib 
warrior-poet, Amr ibn Colthum,* for a supposed insult offered 
to his mother. Thenceforward the Bani Taghlib were the 
enemies of Hira, and to escape the vengeance of Amr’s suc- 
cessor, they removed to Syria. But on the opening of Islam, 
we find them again in Mesopotamia, professing the Christian 
faith.+ In 632 A. D., they attached themselves to the false 
prophetess Seja, and after a prolonged struggle, submitted to 
the Moslem yoke. The Bani Bakr, as we have seen, continued 
faithful to Hira to the last, and in 511 A. D., they glorious- 
ly avenged the murder of Nomin V. by the Persian king, 
in the battle of Dzu Car, and achieved independence for 
themselves. A portion of them (the Bani Hanifa) had em- 
braced Christianity, but the whole tribe seems voluntarily to 
have submitted to Islam, during the life-time of Mahomet. 


* This Amr is famous for his Modllaca, or “suspended poem,” which was re- 
cited at the fair of Ocatz. His tribe doted on it ; and it used to be repeated even 
by the children long after his death. 

t They sent a deputation to Mahomet, the members of which wore golden 
crosses. They were allowed to maintain, unchanged, their profession of Christia- 
nity, but not to baptize their children, or bring them up as Christians ;—a fatal 
concession ! 

}t Some of the most famous of the Arab poets belong to the Bakr and Taghlib 
tribes, and their poems have rendered famous the war of Basis, and the long 
train of hostilities which followed. Thus there are ascribed poems of the class 
Moiillacat to Tarafa, Hérith ibn Hiliza, and Maimén al Asha, all of the Bakr 
tribe, and to Amr ibn Colthum, of the Bani Taghlib. 
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We must now go back and take a glance at the fortunes of the 
house of Kinda. We left the sons of Harith at variance 
among themselves. They were pursued with relentless hate 
by Mundzir IIL., of Hira (526—530 A. D.),in whose breast the 
injuries inflicted by Harith in his invasion still rankled. Crush- 
ed by such persecutions, the illustrious dynasty of Akal al Morir 
was soon all but exterminated; and there survived only an 
insignificant branch, which continued to rule for half a century 
longer, over a part of Bahrein. The history of this period 
is enlivened by the romantic tale of ImruL Cays, the brother 
of Hiarith, who united in his person the two princely Arab 
qualities of poetry and heroism. In the noble attempt of 
raising troops to revenge the death of his father, Amr al Mac- 
sur, he repaired as a suppliant to every friendly tribe in Arabia ; 
and his cheequered career,—now received with distinction, or 
heading a victorious band,—-again routed, and hunted as a wild 
beast over the deserts by the enmity of Hira,—ends at the last 
in his seeking for succour at the Court of Constantinople. He 
died on his way back (540 A.D.) and his touching poem, ranked 
among the Moullacdt, contains many beautiful allusions to his 
melancholy history.* 

The chieftainship of the Kindite tribe devolved on a junior 
branch of the family, which resided in Hadhramaut, and assist- 
ed towards the expulsion of the Abyssinians and restoration of 
the house of Hlimyar. On the first appearance of Islam, we 
find Cays ruling over the Bani Kinda there, and his son Al 
Ashath, with the whole clan, joined Mahomet, A. D. 631.f 

Another set of tribes, the descendants of Cays Aylant of the 
Meccan stock, now demand our attention: they are divided in- 


_® An interesting coincidence may here be observed between Arab history and 
the Grecian writers. Procopius and Nonnosus mention an embassy to Abyssinia 
from Justinian, A.D. 531, the object of which was to endeavour, through the Ye- 
menite Viceroy of the Abyssinian King, to reinstate a prince called Cays, in the 
command of the Aindinians and Mdaddenians, and give him troops to fight against 
the Persians. Here we identity Imrul Cays, whom the Greeks sought to restore 
to his Arab chieftainship, and aid against the Persian vassal of Hira. Other coinci- 
dences of names may be traced in M. C, de Perceval, Vol. IL, p. 816. 

The Arabs tellus that when Imrul Cays went to Constantinople, he left his daughter 
arms, Xc., with Samuel the Jew, in his fort of Ablak, near to Tayma, in Northern 
Arabia. This noble Jew was attacked by the Ghassinide king, Harith the Lame, 
who demanded the deposit, and threatened to slay the son of Samuel before him, 
ifthe refused The Jew was immovable, and the “ faith of Samuel” has hence become 
proverbial among the Arabs, , 

Pere thncnogie _ bat the Emperor of Constantinople, jealous at the reports of 

, ’ irul Cays with his daughter, gave hima tunic which, like that of 

Hereules, consumed his body. He died in fact of uleers. ‘The legend shows to 


how | 


late a date (40 A.D.) fiction miugles with Arabian history. 

T See Wachidi, p. 64, and Hishdimi, p. 426; where their embassy is described. 

or E aul } Cas 3 a . Ms » _* ‘ : 

: The patriarchs, Ghatafan and Hawazin. were contemporaries of Fihr Coreish 
, poraries of Fihr 


pier mcg : heir ancestor Aylin was the grandson of Modhar, who was the 
iY! ason oO r adh 
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to two great branches, the GmaTaAran and the KutASAFA, con- 
nected, but at some distanee, with the Coreish. ‘The chief fami- 
lies of the Ghatafan were the Bani Dzobiin and the Bani Abs : 
those of the Khasafa were the Bani Sulaim (who lived near Mec- 
ca, and with whom Mahomet was put out to nurse) and the 
Hawdzin: the latter again were sub-divided into the Zhackéf, 
who inhabited Taif, and the Bani Amir ibn Sidssia. Excepting 
the Bani Thackif, these were all of Nomad habits; and their range 
of pasturage extended over the portions of Najd and its moun- 
tain chainadjoining on the Hejaz, from Kheibar and Wadi al Cora, 
to the parallel of Mecca. 

Our earliest notices of these tribes commence in the middle 
of the sixth century, when, after the fall of the Kindaite dy- 
nasty, we find the “ king” of the Bani Abs in command of 
the whole of the Bani Ghatafan, and also of the Hawézin. 
He formed an alliance with Noman LY., of Hira, who took his 
daughter in marriage; but his eldest son, in returning from 
her convoy, was murdered, and the marriage presents plun- 
dered by a branch of the Hawazin. [Hostilities arose, the Absite 
Prince was assassinated (A.D. 567), and thenceforward the Bani 
Ilawazin secured their independence. 

The Bani Abs, ready for revenge, were diverted by a fresh 
cause of offence in another quarter. Cays, their chief, in a 
marauding expedition, had plundered from the Bani Tamir AY 
horse of matchless speed, called Dahis. Tlodzeifa, chief of the 
Dzobidin (their sister tribe), vaunted his horse Ghabra as su- 
perior, and a wager and match were the result. The Dzobidin 
party, by an ionoble strat: agem, checked the steed of Cays, and 
Ghabra_ first reached the ooal. A fierce dispute arose as 
to the palm of victory, and ‘the disposal of the stakes. Arab 
pride and revenge soon kindled into warfare, and such was 
the origin (568 A. D.) of the disastrous war of Dahis, which 
for forty years oe for be and wasted the tribes of Ghatafan 
and Tfawazin.* For some time hostilities raged with various 
success ; at last a truce was concluded, and the Bani Abs 
delivered a number of their children as hostages into the hands 
of the Bani Dzobian, but Hodzeifa treacherously slew the 
innnocent pledges of hie foe, and (A. D. 576) the war was re- 
kindled afresh. In the battle of Z/adaa, the Bani Abs were vic- 


This war is very famous in Arab history and poesy, which delights to e xpatiate 
on ‘all the attendant circumstances. The detailed account given by M. C. de Percey - 
is highly illustrative of the fiery pride of Arab chivalry. The history and parentag 
of the ill-starred Dahis is traced with a curious minuteness, which would 


found in few nations but Arabia. The expression Urmle wy” plat! —Vore iil- 
omened than Dahis, became proverbial. 
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torious, and Hodzeifa,* with his brothers, expiated his treachery 
with their lives. But the bloody revenge of the Absites over- 
shot the mark. So extensive was their slaughter of the Dzobidn 
chiefs, that the other Ghatafan clans conspired to crush the 
murderous tribe. The Bani Abs, alarmed at the combination, 
forsook their usual haunts, and wandered forth to seek an 
asylum, which, after many repulses from various tribes, they 
found with the Bani Amir, a Hawazin tribe. 

But meanwhile the Bani Amir had become embroiled in 
hostilities with an independent tribe, the Bani Tamim (of Mee- 
can origin, who occupied the north-eastern desert of Najd, from 
the confines of Syria to Yemaima); and had vanquished them 
in the notable battle of Rahrahan (578 A. D.) The Tamim 
now coalesced with the Dzobidn, and, instigated by a common 
enmity, sought to humble the Bani Amir, along with their 
refugees, the Bani Abs. Fearful of the issue of so unequal 
a combat, the two latter tribes retired to a strong moun- 
tain called Jabala, where, behind a steep and narrow gorge, they 
awaited the attack. The Bani Tamim and Dzobian came 
blindly forward, their opponents rushed forth, and though in- 
ferior in numbers, put them completely to rout. Such was the 
decisive battle of Sheb Jubala, fought in 579 A. D.f 

The fortunate connexion of the Bani Abs with the Bani Amir 
continued for many years. At last the seeds of mutual dissatisfac- 
tion having been sown, the Absites separated themselves, and 
began to long for peace with their Dzobidnite brethren. After 
many difliculties, and the exercise by several distinguished men, 
of a most maynanimous devotion to the public good,} a con- 


* The only brother who escaped was Hisn, father of Ueina, chief of the Fezara 
a Dzobianite tribe), who becomes famous in the time of Mahomet. 


fF Amir ibn Tofail, Chief of the Bani Amir, in Mahomet’s time, was born on the 
rocky crest of Jabala, whither the females had been for safety removed, just as the 
victory was secured. The Mahometan writers place this engagement at an earlier date, 
some in the year of Mahomet’s birth, others as far back as 533 A. D. In refuting this 
erroneous calculation, M. C. de Perceval has the following remarks of general appli- 
cability. “ En général, dans toute lhistoire antéislamique, les Arabes ont exagéré 
Vantiquité des faits, comme la durée de la vie des personnages” (Vol, IT., p. 484.) 


+ Thus Zohair ibn Abu Solma, a contemporary poet of the Mozeina, celebrates 
the magnanimity of Harith and Harim, two Dzobianite chiefs, who charged themselves 
with supplying 3,000 camels required in payment of the blood-shed in this long war. 
yp ane Wenetiations had been interrupted by a pertidious murder, Harith brought 

camels (the full fine or price ot blood,) along with his own son, to the father of 
the murdered person, and said, choose between the blood (of my son) and the milk (of 
the camels.) | ‘The man chose the camels, and the negotiations went on. ‘There were 
— other famous poets during the war of Dahis ; and none more so than the warri- 
ist of the Bani iiihr dence and Wal ] 9 teeny us atill extant. Labid, the satir~ 
worthy of mention as distinguished — (so styled from his tribe,) are also 


~ 
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clusive peace was effected, A. D. 609; and the war of Dahis 
came to an end. 

The Bani Abs and Dzobidin now united, together with the 
Bani Ashja, another Ghatafan tribe, against the Bani Amir and 
other Hawazin clans; and a long continued warfare, marked, as 
usual, by assassinations and petty engagements, but distinguished 
by no general action, prevailed between them, till the rise of 
Mahomet’s power. 

The following is the sequel of the Bani Tamiin’s history. 
After the battle of Sheb Jabala, they fell out with their neigh- 
bours the Bani Bakr (Wail,) who, in a year of famine, tres- 
passed on their pastures; and several battles, but without any 
important issue, were fought between them, in 604 A. D., and 
the following years. In 609, the Persian Governor of a neigh- 
bouring fortress, to punish the Bani Tamim for the plunder of a 
Yemenite caravan, enticed into his castle and slew a great 
number of their tribe. Thus crippled and disgraced, they 
retired to Colayb, on the confines of Yemen, where they were 
attacked by the combined forces of the Bani Kinda, the Bani 
Hiarith of Najrain, and some Kodhaaite tribes ; but they repulsed 
them in a glorious action, called Colayb the second, tought 
A. D. 612. Inspirited by this success, they returned to their 
former country, and again entered into hostilities with the 
Bani Bakr. From 615 to 630 A. D., several battles occurred ; 
but in the latter year both parties sent embassies to Mahomet. 
The Bani Bakr, meanwhile, foreseeing that under the new faith 
their mutual enmities would be crushed, resolved to have a 
last passage of arms with their foes. The battle of Shaitain 
(end of 630 A. D.) was a bloody and fatal one to the Bani 
Tamim, and they repaired to!Mahomet, denouncing the Bani 
Bakr, and imploring his maledictions against them. But the 
Prophet declined, by such a proceeding, to alienate a hopeful 
adherent, and shortly after received the allegiance of the Bani 
Bakr, as well as of the Tamim. 

T'wo independent tribes, more or less Christian, deserve a 
separate notice. These were the Bani Tay, and Bani Hiarith, 
both descended from Cahlan, and collateral therefore with the 
Bani Kinda, 

The Bani Tay emigrated from Yemen into Najd, probably 
in the third century of our era; and moving northwards, seated 
themselves by the mountains of Ajé and Salma, and the town 
of Zayma. The influence of their Jewish neighbours in that 
quarter, led some of them to adopt Judaism; others went over 
to Christianity : and the remainder adhered to their ancient 
paganism, and erected between their two hills a temple to the 
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divinity Fuls. We know little of this tribe till the beginning 
of the seventh century, when we find its two branches, Ghauth 
and Jadila, arrayed against each other, on account of the dis- 
puted restitution of a camel. After some engagements, 
(which are termed the war of Fasad, or discord, ) the Jadila 
emigrated to the Bani Kalb al Dima, and thence to JKinnasrin 
(Chalcis) in Syria. They sojourned long there; but at last, 
after the dissensions with their sister tribe had continued 
twenty-five years, peace was restored, and they returned to 
their former seat. In 632 A. D., the whole tribe embraced 
Islam. The two famous chieftains, Hatim Tay, and Zeid al 
Kheil, belonged to the Bani Ghauth. The former is supposed 
to have died between 610 and 620 A. D., the latter embraced 
Islam, and his name was changed by Mahomet from Zeid al 
Kheil (ae., famous for his horses,) to Zeid al Kheir (the Bene- 
Jicent). 

The Bant Harirn were a clan descended from the Cahlan- 
ite stock of the Bani Madhij. They must have emigrated from 
Yemen at a very early date, as they were seated in Najran 
(between Yemen and Najd,) when the Azdites, about 120 A. D., 
moved northwards ; and they skirmished with them. We find 
that the Bani Harith were settled in the persuasion of Chris- 
tianity in the time of Mahomet. Baronius refers their conver- 
sion, but with little probability, to the Mission of Constantius 
to the Himyar court, already noticed as having occurred A. D. 
343. The Arabs attribute it to the unwearied labours, and 
miraculous powers of a Missionary called Feimiyin, and his 
convert, the martyr Abdallah ;* and M. C. de Perceval, as well 
as Assemani, concludes that Christianity was generally adopted 
in Najrin about the close of the fifth century. Under the 
reign of Dzu Nowias, we have recounted how that cruel prince, 
in his endeavours to impose Judaism upon its people, perpetrat- 
ed an inhuman and treacherous massacre of the Christians. 
Nevertheless, the Bani Harith stedfastly held to their faith, 
and were prosperously and peaceably advancing under Episco- 
pal supervision, when Mahomet summoned them to Islam. 


_™ See the story told at length in Hishami, where some of the miracles are men- 
tioned, such as the overthrow of a large tree worshipped by the people, (pp. 10—- 
rw t he Martyr, Abdallah ibn Thamir, is known to the Church under the name of 
ae of Gaiean : wah probably his Arab name (Harith ibn Kab) before baptism. The 
ices, § 4 pt resorted to every expedient to kill this convert, cast him from preci- 
} ’ an plunged him into deep waters, but his life was proof against every at- 
Da. <a - last, by Abdallah’s own direction, the king confessed the unity of the 

y:andthen a blow inflicted on the martyr’s head, immediately proved fatal ! 


Others again say that Abdall: ; 
. ' ee OU 4 allah escaped and that he was one of artvrs of Dzu 
Nowis. (Cnt. J. C. de Perceval, Vo ’ Ss one of the martyrs 0 


chip. XLIL, note f) (.J., p. 129, and Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, end of 
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One of their Bishops, Abdul Fdritha, was in the deputation 
which (A. D. 630) was sent by this tribe tothe Prophet. Coss, 
the famous orator, whom the youthful Mahomet heard, at the 
fair of Ocatz, was likewise a Bishop of Najran.* 


It remains to conclude this sketch of the Arab tribes, by a 
notice of YATHREB or MEDINA. 

According to the Arab legend, the whole of this part of Ara- 
bia belonged, originally, to the Amalehites, (in whom we recog- 
nize the Abrahamic races of other than Israelitish descent ;) 
but it was invaded by the Jews, and Yathreb (so called after 
an Amalekite chief,) passed, like Kheibar and other neigh- 
bouring places, into their hands. Wild legends, adapted from 
the Jewish Scriptures, profess to explain the cause of the 
Jewish invasion: the times of Moses, of Joshua, of Samuel, 
and of David, are with equal assurance and equal probability 
stated by different traditionists. /Ve need not to go so far 
back. The inroads of Nebuchadnezzar, and his sack of 
Jerusalem; the attack of Pompey, sixty-four years before the 
Christian era, and of Titus, seventy years after it; and the 
bloody retribution inflicted upon the Jews by Hadrian, 136 
A.D., are some of the later causes which, we know, dispersed 
the Jews, and drove a portion into Arabia.f Such fugitive 
Jews were the Bani Nadhir, the Coraitza, their neighbours the 
Caynocia, &e., who, finding Yathreb to be peopled by a weak 
race of Codhaite and other Bedouin tribes, incapable of offer- 
ing much resistance, settled there, and built for themselves 
large and fortified houses.t ; 

About the year 300 A.D., the clans of the Aws and Khazraj 
alichted at the same settlement, and were admitted by alliance, 
to share in the territory. At first weak and inferior to the 
Jews, these tribes began, at length, to grow in numbers ;§ and 
as they encroached upon the rich fields and date plantations 
of the Jews, disputes and enmity sprang up between them. 
The new-comers, headed by Maik, son of Ajlan,|) chief of 


* Sprenger, p. 3883—M. C. de Perceval, Vol. I., p. 159. 

t See also the Jewish settlement in Mount Seir, which ejected the Amalekites, 
1. Chron. iv. 42, 43. 

! These houses were capable of resisting the attack of troops; they were called 
ottim. 

§ Of the numerous tribes into which they were soon divided, the names of Aws 
Mond, and Taym Al/ét, ave significant of the keeping up of the same idolatrous 
worship as that of the Maaddite tribes, Mahomet changed their names into Aws 
Allah and Taym Allah. 


See Wackidi, p. 287. 
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the Khazraj, sought and obtained succour from their Syrian 
brethren (the Bani Ghassin); and craftily enticed the principal 
Jewish chiefs into an enclosed tent, where they were massacred, 
The simple Jews were again beguiled into security by a trea- 
cherous peace, and while attending a feast given by their wily 
foes, a second butchery took place, in which they lost the 
whole of their chief men. Thus, about the close of the fifth 
century, the Aws and Khazraj became masters of Yathireb, 
and ejected the Jews from such of their holdings as_ they 
chose. 

It was shortly after these events that Yathreb was uncx- 
pectedly attacked by a Prince called Abu Kanb; but whether 
to punish the Aws and Khazraj for their attack upon the 
Jews, or for what other cause, is not very apparent.* The 
invader sent for the four chief personages}? of the Awsites; 
and they, expecting to be invested with the command of Yath- 
reb, repaired to his camp at Ohod,{ where they were massacred, 
with the exception of one who escaped to his defenced house, 
and there defied the attacks of the treacherous Prince. This 
was Onarma, who became chief of the Bani Aws, as Malik was 
of the Khazraj. Abu Karib prosecuted his attack, destroyed 
some of the date plantations, and brought his archery to bear 
upon the fortified houses, in which the stumps of the arrows 
then shot, were still visible in the early days of Islam.§ At 
last, falling sick, or despairing of success, he made peace with 


* The poetical remains give the invader only the title of Abu Karib. The historians 
or traditionists will have it, that it was Abu Karib Tibban Asad, King of Yemen, who 
Hout ished in the beginning of tle third century, or nearly 200 years before the era 
of this expedition. We have seen, under the sketch of Yemen, that this incursion 
must have occurred about the reign of Dzu Nowas; and as he was so bigoted a Jew, 
its object was perhaps to punish the Aws and Khazraj, for their cruel and treacherous 
attacks upon the Jews. This, however, is only a conjecture ; as the native authorities 
do not hint at it: excepting by one tradition, which makes Dzu Nowas to have 
embraced Judaism in consequence of a visit to Yathreb:—another assertion is that 
the Ghityun, or head of the Jews, was the cousin and representative of the king whose 
authority the Hejaiz recognized, but the precise meaning of this is not clear. Pro- 
coplus mentions an ASoyapeysos, Who was at this time master of the northern Hejaz, 
and offered the sovereignty of it to Justinian. (See p. 36.) The name and date 
afford some presumption of identity. | 
ant these were “the three Zeids,” chiefs of the Awsites, andall bearing that 


+ J ‘ ; ’ , “4 ; , 
ak wed 3 d "ee hill of Ohod, where he dug a well; but its water did not 
sree with him, Tt was long after known as “the Tabba’s well.” (Vide : id 
fique, Nov., 1838, p. 439.) . = s “the Tabba’s well. (Vide Jour nal Asia 
ae : 
Rent k ba — worthy of perusal on Ohaiha, by M. Perron, in the Journal 
é i C, | : ‘ 38 . ; : j i 
muique, November 1838, p. 443. One of the houses at Medina was so bristled with 


the arrows then shot into it. that i : 

~hoagy* to it, that it received and retaine > of ir, “the 
hairy. It belonged to the Bani A ed the name of Al Ashar, "t 
afterwards built his mosque, 


di, and was situated near the spot where Mahomet 
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the Aws and Khazraj, and departed. As he left, be made 
over the provisions and baggage of his camp to a woman, who 
had supplied him with sweet water from Yathreb: she thus 
became the richest female in her tribe, and (which seems: almost 
incredible,) continued such until the rise of Islam.* 

The Aws and Khazraj, thus established in power, did not 
long remain on terms of amity with each other. The fifth 
century had not yet expired, when disputes arose on the rela- 
tive dignity of Ohaiha and Malik, and on the amount of blood- 
fine to be paid for the murder of an adherent of the latter. 
Battles were fought, and for twenty or thirty years a constant 
enmity prevailed.t At last (520—525 A.D.,) the father 
(according to some the grand-father) of Hassin the poet, being 
elected umpire, decided in favor of the Awsites, though him- 
self a Khazrajite; and to prevent farther dispute, paid the 
disputed portion of the fine.t 

The peace thus secured, continued for a long series of 
years. But in 583 A. D., hostilities again broke out. The 
ostensible cause was the murder of a Khazrajite, or of 
a Jew under Khazrajite protection. At first the hosti- 
lities were unimportant, and confined to clubs and lam- 
poons.§ By and bye they became more serious; the Bani 
KXhazraj defeated their opponents, and slew one of their chiefs, 


* See Journal Asiatique, loc. cit., p. 447 — VW. C. de Perceval, Vol. TT., p. 656. The 
latter suggests with probability that, instead of the rise of Islam, the birth of the Pro- 
phetof Islam is meant. It is strange how the expedition is throughout confounded with 
that of Tibban Asad, and vet all the names of the Medina actors, as well as the inci- 
dlents, the memory and marks of which were still fresh, when Mahomet went to Medina, 
manifestly require a date at least two centuries later than that Prince. The reason 
assigned for the departure of the invader, is the same as in that of the ancient 
invasion; 7 e., that two Rabbins informed him that Medina would be the refuge of a 
great Prophet, &c. It is curious that neither the annals of Medina nor of Mecca 
throw any satisfactory light on this later invasion; though Abu Carib, if a King of 
Yemen, must have passed by Mecea to get to Medina. As the event occurred 
within three quarters of a century before the birth of Mahomet, the confusion and 
uncertainty cannot but affect our confidence in the ancient history of the Hejiz 
altogether. 


+ It was during this period, that Ohaiha, who had gained much riches and power 
by merchandise, planned an attack upon the Bani Najjar, a Khazraj family, to which 
his wife Solma belonged. Solma gave secret intimation to her parents, and Ohaiha 
found them prepared for his attack. He afterwards divorced her, and then she 
married Hashim, and became the great grandmother of Mahomet. ( Wackidi, p. 14.) 


; One of the conditions of this peace was security of domicile, which even in war 
was never to be violated. Every murder within a private enclosure was to bear the 
usual blood-fine. Mahomet did not much respect this right. 


§ Amr, a Khazrajite, repaired at this period to Hira, and obtained from that Court 
(the supremacy of which was now acknowledged in the Hejiz,) the title of Prince, 
in order to put a stop to this discord; but the attempt was unsuccessful. The mode 
in which the satirists abused each other was peculiar. Thus Hassan addressed 
amorous poetry to the sister of Cays, extolling her beauty ; and Cays similarly sang 
in praise of the daughter of Hassén’s wife. A similar practice was one of the charges 
brought against Kab, the Jew, who was assassinated by Mahomet’s orders, 
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Suweid thn Sdmit,* and expelled an Awsite tribe from the 
city. Bloody encounters occurred, and either party looked 
for sueccour to the Jews, but they remained neuter; and the 
Khazrajites, to secure their neutrality, took forty of their chil- 
dren as hostages. But animated by a rare barbarity, the most 
of the Khazraj chiefs murdered their hostages,f and thus de- 
cided the Jews of the Coreitza and Nadhir tribes, to side at 
once with the Awsites, and to receive with open arms their 
expelled tribe. Both sides now prepared vigorously for a 
decisive battle. The Bani Aws sought for aid from the Coreish 
at Mecca, but they declined to war against the Khazrajites;{ they 
gained, however, reinforcements from two Ghassinite tribes, from 
the Mozeina,§ and from their Jewish allies, the Coreitza and 
Nadhir. The Bani Khazraj were supported by the Joheina|| (a 
Codhaite tribe) and the Bani Ashja (a branch of the Ghatafan), 
and by the Jewish stock of Caynocaa. Thus, in the year 615 A. 
D.,.4 was fought the memorable action of Béath.** At first the 
Awsites were struck with terror, and fled towards the valley 
of Oraidhtt. But their chief Z/odheir al Ketaib, in indignant de- 
spair, pierced himself and fell:{{ and at this sight the Bani Aws, 
impelled by shame, returned to the charge with such deter- 
mination, that they dispersed the Khazraj and their allies with 
great slaughter: and refrained from the carnage only on their 
cry for merey. But they burned down some of their date 
plantations, and were with difficulty restrained from razing 
to the ground their fortified houses. 


* This man had a conversation with Mahomet at Mecca, when he was canvassing 
there publicly for his faith, and is said to have died a Moslem. (Hishdmi, p. 141.— 
Tabari, p. 158.—Wachidi, p. 2874.) He was killed by a Codh faite, and his son (who with 
the murderer, both became Mussulmans,) took the opportunity of revenging his father’s 
death, by a blow, while both he and his victim were together, side by side, at Ohod. 
It was proved, and Mahomet put him to death as the slayer of a believer, at the 
gate of the mosque at Coba. 


+ Abdallah ibn Obey, afterwards Mahomet’s great opponent at Medina, rejected 
with horror the proposal to murder his hostages, and persuaded several other chiefs 
to do likewise. He was dissatisfied with the conduct of his tribe, and took no part 
in their subsequent proceedings, nor in the battle of Béath. 

t Mahomet took occasion to address this embassy, and presented to them the 
Claims of his religion, but with little suecess. 

§ See this tribe noticed in Burkhardt’s Travels in Arabia, p. 458, as living N.E. of 
Medina. They were a Bani Modhar tribe, somewhat distant from the Coreish. 


This tribe is also noticed by Burkhardt as inhabiting the vicinity of Yenbo, 
and being able to furnish good matchlock men. (Notes on the Bedouins, p. 229.) 


“| See Wachidi, p. 296, where the era is given as six years prior to the Hegira. 
** Boath was situated in the possession of the Bani Coreitza. 


Tt This spot is mentioned by Burkhardt as one hour’s walk N. E. of Medina, ia 
the direction of Ohod. ( Travels, p, 453.) 


ti Wackidi, p. 200," 41 Ketaib was an honorary title of supremacy. 
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The Khazraj were humbled and enfeebled, but not re- 
conciled. No open engagement after this occurred: but 
numerous assassinations from time to time gave token of the 
existing ill-blood. Wearied with the dissensions, both parties 
were about to choose Abdullah ibn Obey as their ‘chief or 


king, when the advent of Mahomet produced an unexpected 
change in the social relations of Medina. 


A survey, thus extensive and detailed, of the Peninsula 
and its border states, was requisite for forming a judgment 
of the relations in which Arabia stood towards her coming 
yrophet. 

The first peculiarity, which upon review attracts attention, 
is the sub-division of the Arabs into innumerable independent 
bodies, all governed by the same code of honor and morals, 
exhibiting the same manners, and speaking, for the most part, the 
same language, but possessed of no cohesive principle; restless, 
and generally at war, each with some other tribe ; and even 
where united by blood or by interest, ever ready, at the most 
insignificant cause, to separate, as by an atomic repulsiveness, 
and abandon themselves to an implacable hostility. These 
qualities made Arabia to exhibit, like a kaleidescope, an ever 
varying scene of combination and repulsion, and had hitherto 
rendered abortive every attempt at a general union. The 
Kinda Government, though backed by a powerful dynasty, fell 
to pieces after a brief duration, and neither the Himyar 
Sovereigns, nor after them, the Court of Hira, could effect more 
than the casual recognition of a general species of feudal su- 
premacy. ‘The freedom of Arabia from foreign conquest, was 
owing, not only to the difficulties of its parched and pathless 
wilds, but to the interminable number of independent clans, 
and the absence of any head or chief power, which might be 
made the object of subjugation. The problem had yet to be 
determined, by what force these tribes could be drawn to one 
common centre; and it was solved by Mahomet, who invented 
a religio-political system, from elements common to all Arabia, 
and set it in motion by the inducement,—irresistible by an 
Arab—of endless war and plunder. 

The prospects of Ante-Mahometan Arabia were equally un- 
favourable to the hope of religious movement or national re- 
generation. The substratum of Arab faith was a deep-rooted 
idolatry, which for many centuries had stood proof, with no sen- 
sible effect, against the most zealous attempts at evangelization 
from Egypt and from Syria. Several causes increased the 
insensibility with which the Arabs listened to the Gospel. 
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A dense fringe of hostile Judaism neutralized upon the north- 
ern frontier the efforts of Christian propagandism, and afford- 
ed shelter to Central Arabia. ‘The connexions of the Jews 
extended far southwards, and were met at the opposite extre- 
mity of the peninsula by the Judaism of Yemen, which was 
long protected by the Government of the land, and even at 
times sought itself to proselytize the tribes of Arabia. 

But worse than this, the idolatry of Mecca had formed a 
compromise with Judaism, and had admitted enough of its 
semi-Scriptural legends, and, perhaps, of its tenets also, to steel 
the national mind against any Christian appeal. Simple idolatry 
is comparatively powerless against the attacks of reason and 
the Gospel, but when welded together with some principles 
of truth, it becomes far more impervious to human agency. 
The authority of Abraham for the worship of the Kaaba, 
and the precious legacy of his divinely inculcated rites, would 
be atriumphant reply to the invitations either of Judaism 
or of Christianity. But the Christianity of the seventh century 
was itself decrepit and corrupt. It was disabled by contend- 
ing schisms, and had substituted the puerilities of debasing 
superstition, for the pure and expansive evangelism of the early 
ages. What could then be hoped from such an agent ? 

The state of Northern Arabia, which had been long the bat- 
tle-field of Persia and the Empire, was peculiarly unfavourable 
to Christian effort. Alternately swept by the armies of Chos- 
roes, and of Constantinople, of Hira, and of the Ghassinides, 
the Syrian frontier presented little opportunity for the advance 
of peaceful Christianity. 

The vagrant habits of the Nomads themselves eluded the 
stedfast importunity of Missionary endeavour; while their 
haughty spirit and revengeful code, equally refused to brook 
the humble and forgiving precepts of Christian morality. Not 
that a nominal adhesion to Christianity, as to any other re- 
ligion, might not be obtained without participation in its spirit, 
or subjection to its inner requirements: but such a formal 
submission could have resulted alone from the political supre- 
macy of a Christian power, not from the spiritual suasion of a 
religious agency. Let us look then to the external political 
inducements which bore upon Arabia. 

To the north, we find that Egypt and Syria, representing 
the Roman Empire, exercised but a remote and foreign in- 
fluence upon Arabian affairs, and even that was continually 
neutralized by the victories and antagonism of Persia. The 
weight of Constantinople, if ever brought to bear directly upon 
the affairs of Arabia, was but lightly felt, and passed transiently 
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off.* The kingdom of Ghassin, upon the borders of Syria, 
was indeed at once Arab and Christian, but it yielded to Hira 
the palm of supremacy, and never exercised any important 
bearing on the affairs of Central Arabia. 

If we turn to the North-east, we observe, it is true, that the 
Christian aspect had improved by the conversion of the Hira 
Court, and many of its subordinate tribes; and the influence of 
Hira permeated Arabia. But Hira itself was the vassal of 
Persia; and its native dynasty having lately fallen, had been 
replaced by a Satrap from the Court of Persia, which was a 
strong opponent of Christianity. The relations of Pagan 
Persia with the Arabs were uninterrupted, intimate, and 
effective, and entirely counter-balanced those of the Christian 
West. 

To the Svuth, Christianity had met with an important loss. 
The prestige of a Monarchy—though an Abyssinian one— 
was gone; and in its room had arisen a Persian Satrapy, under 
the shadow of which the old Himyar idolatry, and once royal 
Judaism, flourished apace.t On the East there was indeed the 
Christian kingdom of Abyssinia, but it was divided from 
Arabia by the Red Sea, and the negro race would not, even in 


* The most prominent instance of Roman interference is the alleged appointment 
of Othman abu al Herweirith, as king of Mecca: but the account appears to be 
very apoeryphal. At any rate, the authority of Othman was but short-lived. (See 
Sprenger, p. 44.) There are very few other allusions to Roman influence in Arab 
concerns. The Emperor made a treaty with the marauder Harith, the Kindaite 
chief: but it was because of his invasion of Syria. (M. C. de Perceval, Vol. IL, p. 290.) 
Hashim, Mahomet’s great grandfather, concluded a mercantile treaty with the Em- 
peror, (Wickidi, p. 13:) and there were no doubt international arrangements on the 
border for the security of the commerce and regulation of the custom dues. But these 
influences hardly crossed the boundary ; and neither did those connected with the Ro- 
man legions at Duma, or the Equites Saracent Thamudeni, referred to above. Occa- 
sionally a refugee, such as Imrul Cays,or Mundzir, repaired to the Court of Constanti- 
nople; but that court was néver able to turn such events to any profitable account in 
its connexions with Arabia. 

+ Gibbon thus marks the importance of the fall of the Christian Government of 
the Abyssinians in Yemen :— 

“This narrative, of obscure and remote events, is not foreign to the decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire. If a Christian power had been maintained in Arabia, 
Mahomet must have been crushed in his cradle, and Abyssinia would have prevent- 
ed a revolution, which has changed the civil and religious state of the world,” 
(Decline and Fall ; close of Chapter XLII.) 

The conclusion drawn by Gibbon is a very doubtful one. It is questionable whether 
Mahomet would not himself have looked to the continuance of a Christian power in 
Yemen, as a contingency the most favorable to his great scheme. There is no point 
more remarkable in Mahomet’s character than the adroitness with which he at first 
represented himself as the adherent and supporter of opposing systems, and won over 
their partizans. It was thus he treated the Christians of Arabia, who at first believed 
he would secure to them the enjoyment of their Christianity intact ; it was thus he 
treated, and was welcomed by, the Christian king of Abyssinia; and he would no 
doubt have played the same with any Christian Government in Yemen. It was not 
from Christianity, but from idvlatry and Judaism, that opposition to Mahomet’s 
system emanated. 
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a more favorable position, have exercised much influence upon 
the Arab mind.* 

Thus the Star of Christianity was not in the ascendant: nay, 
in some repects, its was waning. There was no hope of a change 
from the high hand of political supremacy ; while the preva- 
lence of an influential Judaism, and of a rampant national 
idolatry, rendered the conversion of Arabia, indeed, a doubtful 
and a distant prospect. During the youth of Mahomet, the 
aspect ofthe Peninsula was strongly conservative, and, perhaps, 
was never at any period more hopeless. 

It is a ready failing of the human mind, after the occur- 
rence of an event, to conclude that the event could not other- 
wise have occurred. Mahomet arose,and aroused the Arabs 
to a new and a spiritual faith; the conclusion is immediately 
drawn, that all Arabia had been fermenting for the change; 
that all Arabia was quite prepared to adopt it; and that the 
Arabs were on the very point of striking out for themselves 
the ready path to truth, when Mahomet anticipated them; 
but only by a few years at most.t To us, calmly reviewing the 
past, every token of pre-islamite history belies the position. 
After five centuries of Christian evangelism, we can point to 
but a sprinkling of Christian converts; the Bani Harith of 
Najran; the Bani Hanifa of Yemima: some of the Bani 
Tay at Tayma; and hardly any more.t Judaism, vastly more 
powertul, had exhibited a spasmodic effort of proselytism under 
Dzu Nowias; but as an active and vivifying principle, it, too, 
was now dead. In fine, the surface of the Peninsula was here 
and there gently rippled by the feeble influences of Chris- 
tianity ; oceasionally, the effects of sterner Judaism would be 
visible in a deeper and more troubled current: but the flood of 
idolatry and of Ishmaelite superstition, setting with the surge 
of an unbroken and unebbing tide towards the Kaaba, gave 


ample evidence that they held in undisputed thraldom the 
mind of Arabia. 


* The connexions of the Arabs with Ab 
says of it :—“ Now there was there a just king, called Al Najashy (Negus ;) and it was 
a land with which the ¢ oreish used to do merchandise. They were wont to go thither 
for ommerce, and to find therein plenty of food and protection, and good 
traffick” (p. 127.) ( 7 


yssinia were chiefly mercantile. Tabari 


+ Dr. Sprenger goes even farther than this, and 
ceded by many of his followers in the dis 
in the notes at pp. 52 


supposes that Mahomet was pre- 
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Still, even in this posture of affairs, there existed the cle- 
ments with which a master mind might work those marvel- 
lous changes, which his wizard wand, alone of all human agen- 
cies, can produce. Christianity was known; there were 
living examples of it in domesticated tribes; its books and 
many of its doctrines were patent, or at least accessible, to all. 
The tenets of Judaism were even more notorious, and its le- 
vends, if not its sacred writings, were familiar throughout the 
Peninsula, The worship of Mecca was founded upon assump- 
tions believed to be common both to Christianity and Judaism. 
Ilere then was ground of truth ready to the enquirer’s hand, 
aud inviting scrutiny and cultivation. And no doubt, many 
an Arab heart, before Mahomet, responded to the casually 
received truths of Christianity and = Judaism:—many an 
honest Bedouin spirit confessed of the law that it was just and 
good: many an aspiring intellect, as the eye travelled over the 
bespangled expanse of the heavens, concluded that the Uni- 
verse was supported by ONE great being; and in the time of 
need, many an earnest soul felt the suitability of the Chris- 
tian sacrifice. Coss, the Bishop of Najran, was not the first, 
nor, perhaps, the most eloquent and earnest, of Arab preachers, 
who sought to turn his fellows from the error of their ways, 
and reasoned with them of righteousness, truth, and the judg- 
ment to come. 

The MATERIAL for a great change was here; but it requir- 
ed to be wrought: and Mahomet was the workman. The 
fabric of Islam no more necessarily resulted from the state of 
Arabia, than a gorgeous texture necessarily results from the 
mesh of tiny silken thread; nor the stately ship from the un- 
hewn timber of the forest: nor the splendid palace from un- 
shapen masses of quarried rock. Had Mahomet, stern to his 
first convictions, followed out the Jewish and Christian sys- 
tems, and inculeated upon his fellows their simple truths, we 
should have had a “ SAINT MAHOMET,’—perhaps a “ MAHOMET 
THE MARTYR,’ —laying the foundation stone of the Arabian 
Church: but we should not certainly, in his day, have seen 
Arabia convulsed to its centre, or even any considerable por- 
tion of it Christianized. He abandoned his early convictions ; 
for the uncompromising severity of inflexible principle he substi- 
tuted the golden prospects of expediency and compromise ; 
and then with consummate skill, he devised a machinery, by the 
plastic power of which, he gradually shaped his material into 
an harmonious and perfect form. To the Christian, he was 
as a Christian;—to the Jew he became as a Jew :—to the 
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Meccan idolator, as a reformed worshipper of the Kaaba. 
And thus, by unparalleled art, and a rare supremacy of mind, 
he persuaded the whole of Arabia, idolator, Jew, and Chris- 
tian, to follow his steps with docile submission.* 

Such a process we style that of the workman shaping his ma- 
terial. It wasnot that of the material shaping its own form, 
much less moulding the workman himself. It was Mahomet 
that formed Islam: it was not Islam, or any pre-existing 
Moslem spirit, that moulded Mahomet. 


* But this effect was not attained until both spiritual and temporal powers had 
been brought into play against a ceaseless opposition of twenty years ; and no 
sooner had the personal influence of the Prophet been removed by death, than almost 
the whole of Arabia rose up in rebellion against Islam, The remark is anticipatory, 
but should not be lost sight of in our estimate of Aute-Mahometan Arabia. 











FRENCH NOTIONS OF INDIA, 


Art. II.—1. Scenes de Voyage dans (Inde. Par Th, Pavie. 
(Revue de deux Mondes. 1 Avril, 1853.) 
2, I’ Inde sous la domination Anglaise. Par le Baron Barchou 


de Penhoén, auteur de Uhistoire de la conquete de UInde par 
(Angleterre. 2 Tom. Paris, 1844. 


InpIA was discovered by M. Victor Jacquemont, about the 
thirtieth year of the present century. It wasinhabited by two 
distinct classes of people, different in many respects from each 
other, but neither of them far removed from a state of barbarism. 
The one class wore no clothes worth mentioning, and the other 
class wore such as cannot be mentioned without a sigh of 
compassion for their unfortunate wearers, inasmuch as their 
cut had been handed down, unimproved, from a remote antiqui- 
ty, indicating that the latest communication with the civi- 
lized world, that is Paris—(and that communication must have 
been indirect and circuitous)—had not taken place within two 
years of M. V. Jacquemont’s visit. The country was ruled over 
by a queen called Lady William, who was accustomed to travel 
ina “Tom Jones,”* and who gave evidence how well she deserved 
the throne, by the nearer approximation that she made than 
any of her subjects of either race, to a truthfully high estimate 
of the merits of M. V. Jacquemont. 

After the publication of M. V. Jacquemont’s discovery, in- 
deed, some resurrectionist of deceased volumes found out that 
the country had been visited at an earlier period, by one M. 
Bernier, who found one Aurungzebe occupying the throne that 
his successor found occupied by Lady William. There was also 
a legend that a M. Thevenot and a M. Tavernier had been in 
India, but these legends were, probably, mythical. It was also 
said, that a M. Dupleix had once ruled over India, otherwise 
called Pont de Cherri; but as the histories of his reign con- 
tained accounts, evidently fabulous, of his being defeated by 
the British, the whole of his history was probably apocry- 
phal; having perhaps been composed by the British, in order 
that they might set the glory that they profess to have gained 
by his defeat, against the disgrace of their own defeat at Trafalgar 
and Waterloo. But thisimpertinent discovery was not allowed 
to detract anything from the merits of M. V. Jacquemont ; 


* Much has been written on the subject of Romanizing, and we once had an 
article on the Hellenizing, of Oriental words. The Gallicizing of them is quite as 
worthy of being treated. The example in the text is amusing, from the coincidence 
of the name given to her ladyship’s conveyance, with that of the hero of a celebrated 
work. But the words, pronounced after the French fashion, come very near to the 
name lonjon. 
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and he retains, and ever will retain, the credit of having 
been the first to make his countrymen acquainted with the fact 
of the existence of India. 

It is altogether astonishing to what an extent the descriptions 
of this amiably vain traveller (vanity excites pity, and “ pity 
melts the soul to love”) have given a bias to the judgments 
of the French, in all matters relating to India. They see it 
with his eyes; they describe it in his style. Those of them, 
who have never visited India, take up his descriptions without 
question, and the few who do venture to pay a visit to the 
Britannos hospitibus feros, in this land of their exile, come 
amongst us with his impressions established as the ideal stan- 
dard of their own, and with the conclusion formed, that the 
more nearly they can approach his sentiments and his modes 
of expressing them, the greater will be the merit of their 
books. 

It may seem unfair to make these remarks apropos merely 
to an article in a magazine; but in point of fact, we state the 
impression made upon us by a tolerably extensive course of 
reading. And were it not so, the Revue de deux Mondes has 
so high a name in the world of periodical literature, and has so 
evidently the best writers in France at its command, that we are 
rather in danger of doing injustice to it than to the general body 
of French writers, by regarding its articles as fair specimens, 
in matter and manner, of the literature of France at the 
present day. 

Who M. Pavie is we do not know, nor do we at this moment 
recollect whether we have met with his name before; but the 
admission of his article into the Revue is a certificate of res 
pectability. He, doubtless, knows as much respecting India 
as respectable literary men in France generally know respecting 
it. Ifis opinions are, probably, those of a considerable body 
of men of the same class—for when personal or party-interests 
are not at stake, men of the same class do not generally differ 
widely in opinion—and they will be read without question by 
many thousands of readers, and insensibly incorporated into 
the credenda of the French people. 

. It may be worth while then to examine this article of M. 
ravie, and ‘ see ourselves as others see us.” The article is 
nominally a review of a German work, entitled Patma Khan- 
da— eben und Charakterbilder aus Indien und Persien, von 
Erich von Schonbery, 2 vol. Leipzig, 1852 ; but except tell- 
ing us that Patma Khanda means a place where the lotus abounds, 
and quoting a story about Runjit Singh, the reviewer makes 
no reference to the work under review. It is not for us to con- 
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demn his conduct in this respect, as there are some panes ot 
glass in our own roof whichmight haply suffer from the recoil of 
any missiles that we might throw. The fact is, that our fraternity 
do some dishonor to their vocation, by adhering to the practice 
of invariably attaching the titles of one or more books to their 
articles. Reviews were originally intended merely to give an ac- 
count of books ; but now their sphere is greatly enlarged, and 
it is expected of them that they should review not only books, 
but events and men. Formerly the reviewer had only the 
literary world employed in providing subjects for the exercise of 
his functions, but now he has the whole world employed in no- 
thing else than furnishing matter for his articles. The practice, 
however, has been retained, of prefixing the titles of books to 
Review articles, and as it is quite harmless, and as it has been 
handed down as an heir-loom from the days of the patriarchs of 
our race, we confess that we have no desire to see it relinquished, 
and a mere running title placed at the head of anarticle, instead 
of the title of a book. But we have a long road to travel, 
and must not indulge our propensity to digress. 

After stating, in very general terms, the design and method 
of the Patma Khanda, the reviewer proceeds to treat of various 
subjects “ in the miscellaneous order (le péle-méle) in which 
they ordinarily present themselves to the European traveller.” 
According to this order, of course the first subject is the land- 
ing. This event may be viewed in various aspects. Some 
may delight in contemplating the unmodified and unmitigated 
‘‘ oriffinism” of the new-comer; but we confess we never could 
apprehend aught like the full intensity of the fun that most old 
Indians seem te perceive in the fact that a man should be un- 
able to speak a language that he has never learned, and that 
he had never before seen animals and plants which are pecu- 
liar to the country that he is now visiting for the first time, and 
that he should not be perfectly conversant with customs which 
have been originated in a state of society of which he has 
hitherto had no experience. Yet this is all that goes to make 
up griffinism, that most ridiculous of all things to an old 
Indian. If indeed a young man affects to know what he does 
not know, or condemns customs of which he knows neither the 
origin nor the use, he is a fair subject for ridicule ; but simple 
eriffinism-—g¢riffinism without dogmatism—has never, so far as 
we recollect, been te us a subject of intense merriment. We 
do not laugh at a new-born child, because he cannot make chairs, 
or dance quadrilles, or post ledgers, or write articles; rather do 
we smile upon him with tender affection, remembering that we 
were once suchas he is now, and reflecting that he will be as we 
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now are, when we shall have passed away from the social circle, 
and the. world of business, and the republic of letters. And, 
haply, we breathe for him a silent or uttered prayer, that the 
career on which he is just entering may be a career of upright- 
ness and honor, or address him in our heart with a sentiment 
like that of the Eastern poet— 


On parents’ knees, a naked, new-born child, 
Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee smil‘d ; 
So live, that, sinking in thy last long sleep, 

Theu mayest smile, while all around thee weep. 


And with similar feelings are we disposed to regard the new-' 
comer to India—the griffin if you will. Entering upon a new 
career, amongst strangers—removed, for the first time probably, 
beyond the reach of paternal counsel, and maternal care, and 
fraternal sympathy, and—most valuable of all, in some respects, 
as regards its influence on the formation of a young man’s 
character—of  sisterly kindness and confidence—with many 
hopes and expectations within him, that are destined never to 
be realized, and with many temptations around him which he 
has never learned how to resist—our feelings are apt to clothe 
themselves in the words of another Eastern poet, not less 
beautiful, and more masculine than those we just now quoted— 


The God before whom my fathers did walk, 

The God which led me all my life-long unto this day, 
The angel which redeemed me from all evil, 

Bless the lad! 


Now, at last, for M. Pavie’s description of the landing. 
We shall probably consult the wishes of a considerable propor- 
tion of our readers, by presenting this, and such other extracts 
as we may have to make, in an English form, although we are 
quite aware that we cannot preserve the full richness of flavour 
that belongs to some of them in the original :— 

‘* You touch the shore ; a palanquin awaits you, and an offici- 
ous interpreter invites you to get into it. Behold modern 
India, such as English occupation and the great steamers 
which are perpetually ploughing the seas, have made it. In 
this land, where every thing surprises you, no one is surprised 
at you. As soon as you are cradled in this litter, like a 
patrician of ancient Rome, a beggar, who deafens you with 
his lamentations, secks alms in the name of Allah! You have 
aview of the India of the middle age, the India of the 
Moguls, which Islamism has covered like an immense and 
fearful wave. The bearers of the palanquin spring alertly on 
one side. They are making room for a bull with gilt horns, to 
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‘ which old Brahmans are presenting fresh grass, and whose 
‘humped back young girls are caressing. ‘This bull is the 
‘ emblem of Sivaism. You have found the India of antiquity, 
‘ whose language and whose myths are lost in the night of 
‘ time. Three epochs, three civilizations, three faiths encoun- 
‘ter each other on this mysterious ground. Above that 
‘ motley crowd, agitated by so many different thoughts, rise 
‘ the belfries, the minarets, and the pagodas. ‘The spire of the 
‘ Christian temple points right upwards (au milicu des airs) and 
‘ goes straight to heaven: at the sound of the bell which rings 
‘ sweet and sharp, you think with emotion on the perpetual 
‘youth of Christianity, which is every day extending its 
‘ peaceful conquests. From the height of the balconies hung 
‘ around the minarets, the blind Muezzin invites the Mussul- 
‘ man fatalists to prayer—a distant and enfeebled echo of the 
‘ Prophet’s summons to the tribes of Arabia. Under the por- 
‘ ticoes of the pagodas, around the sacred tanks, sport and 
‘run privileged animals, birds and quadrupeds, which the 
‘ Hindus reverence as images of their gods; and upon the 
‘ threshold of these temples, devoted to idolatry, the conch in 
‘ which the Brahman blows, inflating his cheeks like a ‘Triton, 
‘ makes you dream of ancient Pagan Greece.” 

This is purely and thoroughly French. Our author does 
not tell us where it is that “ we touch the shore,” but it is pro- 
bably either at Madras or Calcutta, the word which we have 
rendered shore being equally applicable to the bank of a river 
as to the shore of the sea. But it is not of much moment. 
All have, of course, read of the great metaphysician who had 
cultivated the power of abstraction so assiduously and so suc- 
cessfully, that he was quite able to conceive of a Lord Mayor 
apart from his sword, and his chain and his horse, yea, apart 
from his arms and legs and paunch, and body and soul and 
cxistence—the mere abstraction of a Lord Mayor, possessing all 
the qualities common to all existing and all possible Lord 
Mayors, and no quality peculiar to any individual Lord Mayor, 
or by which one Lord Mayor is distinguished from all the rest. 
It is probably much so with M. Pavie. His conceptions 
of an Indian city are of the most abstract kind, and will fit any 
one of the existing concretes—as well as any other. The 
churches, the mosques, and the Hindu temples may, very 
naturally, be regarded as significant symbols of the three great 
periods into which the history of India divides itself; but 
our imagination lags a long way behind M. Pavie, when he 
selects a palki, a fakir, and a brahmani bull as representations 
of the same periods. Perhaps he means only that there is 
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present a member of each of the three races who have succes- 


sively held sway in India, the Hindu, the Mussulman, and the 
European. But why a Frenchman in a palki should be regard- 
ed as very appropriately symbolical of the English rule in 
India, or a Mussulman beggar should be the chosen figure of 
Mohammedan conquest and dominion; does, we confess it, puzzle 
us considerably. ‘The brahmani bull is all very well; though 
we suspect that the gilding of his horns is the Frenchman's 
work ; and it never happened to us to see the Hindu young 
ladies caressing the humped back (le dos bossu) of one of these 
animals. Indeed, we think it would be a feat somewhat difh- 
cult of accomplishment, and requiring a somewhat abnormal 
development of the brachial organs. We are not aware that 
in India blindness is deemed an indispensable qualification for 
an aspirant to the office of Muezzin, though we have read that 
it is in some other countries, and it has never been our luck 
to see a pagoda with a portico. 

Our author next treats us to a dissertation on the costumes, 
and especially the turbans, which distinguish the different [n- 
dian races, which he closes thus :— 

* Another mark will indicate to you, whether the Hindu* 
who passes by you is a Mohammedan or an idolator. The 
latter crosses his tunic on the right side, in order to allow 
the sacramental cord, suspended over his left shoulder, to 
‘ float freely: the former hooks his tunic on the side 
of the heart. But were he naked, the Pagan Hindu will be 
betrayed by some symbolical mark painted on his forehead, 
his breast, or his arms. It is also his custom to unfasten and 
shake out to the open air, even under the burning sun, his long 
hair greased with cocoa-nut oil; the Mussulman, on the other 
hand, always conceals his shaven head under the folds of the 
turban, or the skull-cap of white cotton.” 

Chat Hindus, when they do wear tunics, button them on the 
right side, and Mussulmans on the left, is quite true; but as 
to the reason here assigned for the practice of the former, it does 
not seem tous to be valid. At most, it could apply only to the 
Brahmans, who alone ordinarily wear the paita. Moreover, we 
should think that this paita, passing over the left shoulder and 
under the right arm, would be more likely to “ float freely,” were 
the buttons removed to the left side. The fact seems 
to be, that the Hindus borrowed the tunic from the Moham- 
medans, and altered the form of it merely to distinguish 


* M. Pavie uses the term Hindu asan 
Mohammedans. It is more usual to use it 
those who profess the Hindu religion. 
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them from those of the other creed. It will be new to most 
of our Indian readers to be told that Hindus always wear long 
hair, and that Mussulmansalways have their heads shaved. 
Few people are long in India without seeing the dandified 
khidmutgars of Kuropean houses, with their hair hanging in 
long ringlets over their shoulders ; and it is not generally very 
long ere they come into contact with a pandit, with the bright 
effulgence of his scalp relieved only by the tuft of hair on the 
crown, resembling precisely the scalping tuft of the Ameri- 
ean Indians, but they would be considerably in error if they 
concluded that the former was a Hindu and the latter a Mus- 
sulman. 

The next subject on which our author touches, is that of the 
professions of the people of India. He tells us that all the pro- 
fessions of advanced civilization are represented in India, 
and that caste renders these hereditary. ‘* Yet” (says he) “ the 
* unclassed individuals (les individus declass¢és), who are neither 
‘ Jand-holders, nor merchants, nor artizans, nor cultivators, nor 
‘ kings, nor porters, form two great divisions (deux grand caté- 
‘ gories), the sepoys and the munshis, or as they may be called 
* (comme qui dirait) the men of the sword, and the men of the 
‘ pen.” We had always, in our ignorance, imagined that there 
was a hereditary caste of warriors, and another of writers ; but 
we must hasten to blot out the terms Ashetrya and khayastha 
from our vocabulary. To us, deeply pondering on this pregnant 
sentence, there occurred a thought which we humbly pre- 
sume the world “ will not willingly let die.” It seems that the 
two professions of civilization that this country wants, are 
men of the pen and men of the sword ; and hence, according 
to the principle of compensation, the East India Com- 
pany have been led to send out men to supply the defi- 
ciency, civilians and soldiers, comme qui dirait, writers and 
cadets. But if we might venture to correct so accurate a 
writer, we would suggest that the list he gives of the classes 
that exist, indicates a still wider blank. One of the professions 
of an advanced civilization is that of the physician; but phy- 
sicians are neither land-holders, nor merchants, nor citizens, 
nor cultivators, nor kings nor porters; and hence the necessity 
for the Honorable East India Company’s Medical Department. 
In most civilized communities there is a class of men set apart 
for the teaching of religion; but these are not comprehended 
in the classes enumerated by M. Pavie, hence the origin of the 
Eeclesiastical Establishment. There are no sailors, and hence 
the Indian Navy hasbeen called into being. We hope M. Pavie 
will receive the suggestion of an addition to “ the crying wants 
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of India,” as it was previously to the commencenent of our 
rule, with all the attention that, we feel assured, it richly 
merits, 

But we must follow our author in his description of the 
second of his unclassed classes. It is somewhat long, but we 
do not think our readers will regard it as tedious :— 

«“ The second (the munshis) have for their characteristic 
‘ the peaceful pen-case, similar to the ink-stand, which the 
‘ Copts of Egypt push into the folds of their girdle. The 
‘ munshi is a valuable man. Have you a letter to write in 
‘ beautiful Persian character,—a letter with very little matter 
‘ in it, as is customary in the East, but which must abound in 
‘ flattering metaphors and anxious wishes? ‘The fine reed- 
‘ pen, which moves under the nimble fingers of the native, will 
‘ trace the characters as by magic. Do you wish to learn 
‘ the language of the country? The countenance of the 
‘ munshi is lighted up with joy. With spectacles on nose, and 
‘ a roll of paper under his arm, he approaches you with the 
‘ mild and polished air of a needy savant. His feet bare— 
‘ he has left his slippers at the door—the turban over his eyes— 
‘ he sits upon a chair with the embarrassment of a man accus- 
‘ tomed to fold his legs under him, and the lesson begins. The 
‘ munshi is not deficient in knowledge ; he speaks and writes, 
‘ indifferently well, three or four languages; but as he has 
* learned them all, his own included, by rote, it is exceeding- 
‘ ly difficult for him to teach them with any method.  Fortu- 
‘ nately, the lesson degenerates into conversation; the munslu, 
changing places with his pupil, graciously allows himself to 
be questioned; and, provided the interviews are continued 
for some months, one knows enough to make himself under- 
stood by the servants—who speak English. In short, the 
munshi will teach you many things which are not in the 
‘ books. For example, he will tell you that the Government 
of the Honorable Company is very much liked by the 
natives, except in four particulars :—stamped paper—the in- 
terference of the state with that part of the code which 
respects women—the tax which is imposed on all Jands and 
tenements—and the employment of the Persian language 
in all the courts of justice. The Hindu, who is fond of 
money, is well aware that the result of a law-suit is always 
doubtful, and he scruples to incur the expense of a sheet of 
stamped paper of the enormous price of one franc, sixty 
cents, W as justice less costly under the nawabs? Then 
again is it an evil that the English law prevents a Hindu 
husband from retaining by force the wife that demands to be 
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‘separated from him? The question of taxes is one that 
* is not easily judged of in any country :—and as to the em- 
‘ ployment of a uniform language in the courts of justice— 
‘ be it Persian or Hindustani—it is a measure whose object 
‘is to give more unity to this vast country, composed of so 
‘ different elements. On taking the place of the Great Mogul, 
‘ the Company has undertaken to rule as he did—and more 
‘ than he did—over all India; and as Islamism had penetrated 
‘ everywhere, and as Persian was the language of the nawabs, 
‘ it became natural that the new Government should adopt this 
‘ prevalent idiom. These are questions of detail; yet it is easy 
‘ to see that they touch the natives in their prejudices and inter- 
‘ ests. It matters little to the Hinda what master governs him, 
‘ clitellas dum portem meas; but he shrinks from the taxation 
‘ which lays hold upon a share of the gains of his toilsome 
‘ occupation. He is attached to the dialect of his district ; 
‘and he dislikes laws which restrict the omnipotence of the 
‘ master of the house, the pater familias of Indian society.” 
This is a long extract ; but we do not think that our readers 
would have wished us to break off a single sentence short of 
the end. Indeed, we wish that we could fill our tri-mensial 
two hundred and fifty pages with matter that is so sure to amuse 
and instruct them. ‘This is altogether a masterly and life-like 
sketch. To make it complete, we should mention that we 
learn from the sentence following our extract, that the original 
is a Mussulman, and that he is employed as a school-master, 
and a public writer, and as a secretary to the Mussulman 
princes. No wonder, though the conversation of so important 
a personage should be a rich treat; and such it assuredly is. 
In these days, when the Charter discussions are going on, and 
while it may still not be too late to make grievances known in 
the proper quarter, we cannot but wish that our author 
had been a little more explicit in stating the four grounds of 
offence of our honorable masters. As to the stamped paper, it 
is clear enough. Litigation is to the Hindu the staff of life, 
and a tax uponit is to him a tax upon daily bread; but 
what the munshi refers to when he speaks of ‘‘ the interfer- 
ence of the state with that part of the code which relates 
to women,” as explained by our author's commentary, that “ the 
* English law prevents a Hindu husband from retaining, by force, 
* a wife that demands to be separated from him,” and, again, that 
the laws “ restrict the omnipotence of the pater-familias”—we 
cannot for the life of us make out. If he had said just the 
opposite, and had told us that the law prevents the co-reli- 
fionist of the munshi from abandoning the wife whom he 
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wishes to diseard, and obliges him to maintain her, then we 
eould have made something of it; but as it stands, it  baf- 
fles us altogether. As to the third ground of complaint, we 
are made painfully to feel the pitiableness of our exile in this 
remote land, cut off from all sources of recent intelligence, 
We have heard that a worthy clergyman in St. Kilda, though 
a staunch Protestant, was found praying most devoutly for His 
most gracious Majesty, William the Fourth, after his august 
niece had been a full year and day on the throne; but 
that was nothing in comparison with our ignorance of the state 
of matters. The very ink in our pen blushes to record the 
confession, that for the last fourteen years we have been under 
the linpression that the Persian had been superseded by the 
Vernacular dialects of the several provinces, in the proceedings 
of the Courts. But of course they know better in Paris. How 
touching, too, is the eandour of our munshi, who, as a scholar 
and a Persian writer, must have an interest in the continu- 
ance of the Persian system, yet who is quite eager to make it 
known that it is universally unpopular. Ah! if the world 
were peopled with such men, we should have eldest sons plead- 
ing for the abolition of the privileges of primogeniture, and 
bishops lending the influence of their lawn to a measure for the 
equalization of livings, and lawyers of all grades combining to 
excogitate a plan for simplifying and expediting the administra- 
tion of justice, and agriculturists cloquent for the abolition 
of protection, and Irishmen entreating to be allowed to pay 
the income tax. Seriously, however, we should not pass over 
the good feeling that M. Pavie displays in vindicating the ling- 
lish Government from the imaginary charges preferred against 
it by his imaginary munshi. It is in pleasing and creditable 
contrast with the feeling displayed by some of his coun- 
trymen towards that Government, and toward all that is 
english; and we thank him for it. 

As a companion to the sketch of the munshi, our author next 
presents us witha portrait of the pandit. It is painted in a much 
tamer style than the preceding. Indeed, it is not very different 
from what an artist who had been in India might have painted. 
But still, that our readers may be in possession of the pai, 
we shall present them with it also :— 

‘The pandit is a Brahman: he has studied the sacred books, 
the religious legends, the philosophical treatises. In the 
service of the rajas he fills the office of spiritual director, 
leaving to the purohit (the family priest) that of sacrificer 
and officiating priest. In the large towns he devotes himself 
to teaching; it is he who transmits from generation to genera- 
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tion the knowledge of the Vedic doctrines ; he it is who has 
transcribed, with a reed-pen, so many ae ible manuscripts 
on palm leaves, and has thus preserved to our day the monu- 
ments of a literature more ancient than thatof Greece. The 
pandit is, in truth, a man of letters. In the libraries founded 
at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, by the Asiatic Societies, 
he is employ ed in revising the texts and arranging them. 
When the printing of a Sanskrit work is in hand, the editors 
find in him a conscientious and competent corrector. Devoted 
to study by condition and duty, the pandit is content with 
a moderate salary. ‘Though very proud of his knowledge, 
he scarcely seeks to be appreciated, and finds in the work 
which he accomplishes the greatest reward of his labor. His 
conceit is flattered by the anxiety which Europeans display 


to study the languages of his country, and the systems of belict 


of which he is himself the representative. For the strangers 
who make use of his services, he has neither hatred nor aftec- 
tion, but contempt, which he knows how to dissemble to 
suit his own purposes. The pandit is, above all, a Brahman 
who holds by the privileges of his order. Provided he can exert 
his influence over the minds of men, provided that in his 
person honor be done to the man of letters and the theologian, 
he submits to the foreign occupation without a murmur.” 

This, as we have said, is but a tame sketch in comparison with 


the other, and secms to have been abstracted from the portfolio 
of some Indian artist. Certainly, it exhibits little of M. Pavie’s 
usual brillianey of coloring. 


The next chien that attracts our attention is the des scrip- 


tion of the pilgrimages of the natives of India to certain 


places of 5 sanctity. 


There is nothing in Chaucer to be com- 


pared with the following : = 


“In this immense extent of country—” extending from Cey- 


lon to the peaks of the Himalaya—* how many places there 


‘ 


are, which are celebrated by the poets, towards which a crowd 
wends its way in pilgrimage! These families, which travel 
slowly in small chariots drawn by bulloc ks—thes se old Brah- 
mans with white beards, who march in the dust—each with 
an antelope skin upon his back—these horsemen, with fine 
moustaches, who trot along on their pretty little horses, the 
buckler dangling from their shoulder, the sabre from their 
girdle—these bands of poor people, singing and crying at 
the pitch of their voices, who drag themselves — from 
village to village, with no baggage but a cocoa- -nut, 1 which 
they collect the rice that the 'y bee from door to rictsied —these 
troops of laborers and_ petty merchants, who lead weary 
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‘ children by the hand, or carry them astride on their necks— 
‘all this crowd proceeds to plunge with enthusiasm into the 
‘ waters of the Jumna or the Ganges.” 

Brahmans with white beards! Brahmans clothed in skin! 
These are new ideas to us.* So isalso that of a Hindu, or indeed 
any Asiatic, trotting. How we wish that M. Pavie had record- 
ed the conversation of some of his groups! If he had done 
them but half the justice that he does to that of the munshi, 
he would have thrown Chaucer into the shade entirely. 

After a detailed description of the fair or méla at Hardvar, 
which occurs, so he tells us—at the vernal equinox once in 
twelve years !—by an easy transition, our author passes on to en- 
quire into the condition of the natural rulers of the people. 
« They live,” (says he, truly and well,) “ even they, as their fa- 
© thers lived, and yet, tosay the truth, they exist not. 1 know no 
* spectacle more sad than these rajas, these nabobs, whose arms 
‘are bound, and before whom men bow down, saying, /Zail, 
O hing.” A sad spectacle truly, and one which it were scarcely 
right to introduce into an article written in the vein of the 
present. Before leaving the subject altogether, we may just 
mention, that the only two of these “ puppet-king-” whom our 
author specifies, are the Emperor of Delhi, and Runjit Singh ! 

The mention of these “ monarchs without authority,” (amongst 
whom, as we have just stated, he includes Runjit Sing,) with 
their state and display, leads our author to a dissertation on 
the elephant, the camel and the horse, in which he shows a 
good deal of ingenuity; and then he gives a description of 
cheeta-hunting ; and then he passes on to an account of the 
musk-doe and the black bear of Kashmir: and so he passes 
out of India; and on the cenfines we take our leave of M. 
Pavie, from whose article we have really derived much amuse- 
ment and some instruction. Of the amusement we have endea- 
voured to make our readers partakers, of the instruction the 
sum amounts, as nearly as we can estimate it, to this, that if 
aman wishes to write well upon a subject, his chances of suc- 
ceeding will be none the less, if the subject be one about which 
he knows a little. ) 


And now we must pass “ from lively to severe,” from the 
Magazine article, to the two-volume work, from M. Pavie to 


* It is quite true that amongst the Sanyassis, whom M. Pavie is here attempting to 
deseribe, there are some Brahmans, or, to state the matter more correctly, men who 
have been Brahmans, These men allow their beards to grow, and wear the antelope’s 
pag pard’s skin. But this, not iu their Brahmanical capacity. In fact, the life of 
a satiyasst is incompatible with the duties of a Brahman, and the Brahman whe 
becomes a Sanvassi, ips » facto relinquishes all the privileges of his caste. 
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the Baron B. de Penhoén, and from the style of good-natured 
banter to that of earnest examination as to the truth or false- 
hood of charges advanced against one of the most important 
institutions in the world. First of all we would enter our 
protest against a practice that cannot be too strongly repro- 
bated, of which the work before us affords an instance. On 
the outer cover, the author is styled Representant du peuple, 
and the date of the publication is given as 1850; but in the 
proper title-page there is no such “ handle” to the author’s name, 
and the date of publication is 1844. ‘This is not difficult to 
account for. The book was published in 1844, but the copies 
remained unsold. In 1850 the agitation about the renewal 
of the Company’s Charter began in England, and the interest 
taken in Indian affairs by the people of England, and com- 
municated in some degree to intelligent men on the con- 
tinent of Europe, was greatly encreased. Advantage was ta- 
ken of this enhanced interest, in order to dispose of a few 
copies of the Baron’s still-born work ; a new cover was print- 
ed, and the book was re-issued as a fresh publication. It may 
be said that there is no great harm in this; that a book writ- 
ten in 1844 might be just as good as one written in 1850. But 
to this we reply that, at all events, the thing is a lie, a false 
pretence to induce people to buy what they would not other- 
wise have bought. But, besides this, we maintain that while 
a book written in 1850 might have been quite as bad as any 
written in 1844—no one written in 1844 could, by possibility, 
be so good, for the purpose of giving its readers a correct view 
of the present state of India, as one that might have been 
written in 1850. Independently of the actual changes that 
took place in the interval, it is no small matter that a great deal 
of information was accessible at the later date, which was not 
at the former. Were there nothing else—we say it, not by 
way of boasting, but as a simple fact, directly bearing on the 
point in hand—it was something, that between the beginning 
of 1844 and the end of 1850, there were issued no fewer than 
fourteen volumes of the Calcutta Review, containing, we must 
be allowed to say, a larger amount of correct information re- 
specting the peculiarities of the Indian Government, and the 
condition of the people under the British rule, than the Baron 
B. de Penhoén, in 1844, had collected from all sources put to- 
gether. We hope the fraud is entirely the work of the publishers, 
and that the Baron was not cognizant of its perpetration. 
From the Preface we learn that the work now before us is 
a sequel to a previous work by the same author, a history of 
the conquest of India by England; and this work seems to 
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have been in six octavo volumes. The present work is a 
natural and necessary supplement to the former. 

To give our readers a general idea, at the outset, of the 
spirit in which the work before us is composed, we shall pre- 
sent them with a short extract from the preface :— 

«The English, on landing in India, were concerned with 
one sole interest, that of commerce; they proposed to them- 
selves but one end to their policy, that of peace. But wars 
speedily give birth to wars, conquests are continually added 
to conquests. Scarcely have they ceased to find themselves 
under the protection of their cannons around Madras and 
Calcutta, when their chief care is not to extend their domi- 
nion, but rather to contract it; and yet an irresistible force 
impels them, drags them, bears them on, in some sort, 
beyond the limit which they designed to maintain. It is 
because the English genius had found there a field so favor- 
able to its development, that nothing could arrest, or even 
‘ retard it. The West and the East once brought face to 
face under the power of certain conditions, it was impossible 
that the former should not triumph over the latter. ‘The 
one could not but absorb the other by the mere force of at- 
traction. The princes of the East, with their want of fore- 
sight and their childishness, could not come into contact with 
the British constancy and tenacity, without being broken to 
pieces—the glass against the brass. 

“In all that relates to the consolidation of their rule, the 
English see their efforts equally frustrated, but in the 
opposite direction. The best, or rather the only possible 
foundation for this rule, would be the happiness of the people 
who are subject to it; what it has hitherto effected is their 
misery, their ruin, their desolation. England is wrong in all 
her calculations, she is disappointed in all her expectations, she 
cannot wish any thing without immediately realizing the 
opposite thing. She proposes, for example, the reform of 4 
judiciary organization which is repugnant to her European 
ideas, and the result is the destruction, the annulment, of all 
justice, and the consignment of millions of men to despotism, 
violence and oppression. She proposes a corresponding re- 
form in the financial administration, and she takes from 4 
people, already «miserable beyond all expression, their last 
morsel of bread, their last grain of rice. She has a fancy to 
ae off-hand, for Bengal, a territorial aristocracy, and she 
destroys utterly an aristocracy already existing, which she 
throws, poor and plundered, into the bosom of the multitude, 
with which its remains must be mingled. She tries at Madras to 
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‘ introduce a proprietary democracy, and the result is a violent, 
‘ oppressive, brutal aristocracy. She wishes to introduce into 
‘ the Indo-British army the same discipline which has been to 
‘ her worth so many victories—she destroys the warrior-spirit, 
‘ (l esprit guerrier) that formerly characterized it, without sub- 
‘ stituting for it the soldier-spirit,(V esprit soldatesque.) The 
‘ affection of the soldiers for their chiefs had been hitherto the 
‘ spirit, the soul, the bond of that army ; she seems to take plea- 
‘ sure in wounding, in crushing this sentiment. She makes 
‘ for herself secret but ardent enemies of those Indian warriors, 

‘ who, during a century, have poured out their blood for her on 

‘ numberless battle-fields| The distinctive qualities of the 

‘ English genius are all turned in opposition to the work of 
‘ England. The perseverance, the constancy which drives 

‘the Englishman onward till he reaches the end of the path 

‘on which he has entered, here become mournful, The na- 

‘ tional ignorance and prejudices have placed him in a position 

‘ where he cannot fail to perfect the ruin of the conquered 

* population.” 

This is the enunciation of the general proposition, which 
itis the grand design of the Baron B. de Penhoén, throughout 
his two volumes, to establish; and the establishment of the 
proposition he effects, to his own satisfaction, by the usual 
process of collecting together all the faults that have ever 
been found with the details of the Company’s administration, 
and most determinedly ignoring all that has ever been said 
in its vindication or commendation. This is unfair in every 
way, in itself, and doubly so, in as much as he culls his charges 
from books of old date, and represents all the evils charged, 
as if they actually applied to either the real or the ficti- 
tious date of his book, whereas many of the evils had been 
remedied before 1844, and many more before 1850, 

As to the omissions, we may notice that there is not a single 
word said about the public works constructed under the aus- 
pices of the Company ; not a single allusion is made to the 
existence of the educational department ; no reference is made 
to the fact, which we hold to be incontrovertible, of the gra- 
dual change of the sentiments of the people generally respect- 
ing the character of the English and their rule. All these are 
matters of very considerable moment, and the omission of all 
reference to them, whether proceeding from intention or igno- 
rance, must vitiate any conclusion derived from other facts as to 
the character of the British rule, and its bearing upon the inter- 


ests of the people subject to it. 
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It is customary for writers like-minded with the Baron B. de 
Penhoén, to contrast the niggardly expenditure of the British 
Government for objects of general utility, with the munificent 
outlay of some of the Mohammedan sovereigns. But in these 
comparisons it is always forgotten that the works of the Mo- 
hammedan emperors, although they might eventually prove 
public benefits, were invariably undertaken for private and 
purely selfish ends. A hundred miles of road were made, and 
planted on either side with trees, and the ultimate result was that 
the people might travel on the road and be shaded by the trees; 
but the sole object of the making of the one, and the planting 
of the other, was the comfort of the emperor himself. A noble 
serai was built at an enormous cost, and it became available 
for the accommodation of travellers ; but its original intention 
was simply the accommodation of the emperor ; and so as to 
tanks, wells, and all the public works of the Mohammedan 
dynasty. So far as we know, it would be impossible to point 
to a single public work, undertaken by a Mohammedan sove- 
reign of India, with a view to the comfort or good of the 
people ; although we are quite willing to admit that the peo- 
ple have ultimately profited by the works which these sove- 
reigns undertook for the purpose of ministering to their own 
luxury. It cannot be denied that the public works of the 
English have been constructed purely for the accommodation 
and comfort of the people. The Government have been bene- 
fited indirectly, as in the case of the embankments of rivers, 
but it has been only by a small per-centage on the bencfits 
reaped by the people themselves. 

We are at war with the Government in respect to many 
points connected with their educational institutions, and we 
have no wish to compromise the strife; but it is a simple fact, 
that more money is spent on these institutions, and spent more 
judiciously, than would be spent by any other power, Europeanor 
Asiatic, under which India could possibly have been placed; and 
Ww e submit that it is altogether unfair and dishonest for an author, 
writing in 1844, and still more for one professing to write in 
1850, to pass over sub silentio the educational efforts of the 
government. If our author had shown that these efforts are 
too limited in extent, and to a considerable extent. mis-directed, 
(if the object be the intellectual, moral and spiritual elevation 
of the people submitted to the sway of Great Britain,) he 
should have had us as willing, and we trust not ineffective, allies ; 
but we must protest that the account which professes to give 
a fair statement of the relation which subsists between the 
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Government and the people, and which leaves wholly out of 


view the educational operations of the former, is wholly de- 
ceptive and untrue. : oP 

As to the estimation in which the English are held by the 
natives, we believe that there is no man who has ever been in 
India, that will not bear testimony, that the latter, as a body, 
entertain very exalted notions as to the intellectual and moral 
character of the former as a body. That there are individuals 
amongst the natives, who are in the habit of bringing sweep- 
ing charges against the Europeans, and representing them as 
stained with every possible or conceivable crime, is most true. 
But if the accusers be cross-questioned, it will be generally 
found that the charges resolve themselves into little more than 
this, that the Europeans have no objection to a well-cooked 
beef-steak, if the accuser be a Hindu, or that they have not, 
generally, any very deep-rooted abhorrence of a slice of ham 
and turkey,if he be a Mussulmam. Then again it is equally true, 
and most deeply to be deplored, that there are individual Euro- 
peans against whom the natives in their neighbourhood bring 
charges of immorality, which are in general well founded. 
But there are exceptions on either side; and whoever states, 
asthe Baron L. de Penhoén states, and repeats again, and again, 
and again, that the natives generally entertain a bad opi- 
nion of the Europeans generally, he states what is decidedly 
untrue. Why, we have ourselves known the natives of a dis- 
trict buy up the furniture of a Collector who was about to leave 
them, at enormous prices, in order that they might have some 
thing in their possession that had belonged to him ; and although 
this may be an unusual case, it is nothing unusual .for the 
people of a district to feel a firm and impregnable conviction, 
that the European Magistrate, or Judge, or Collector, will cer- 
tainly do them justice, if their case come before him on its merits. 
Now this, we assert, is a new idea altogether infused into 
the native mind, which for many generations had never formed 
the conception of abstract justice, or of the mere merits of a 
case having any influence at all in determining the decision of 
its judicial arbitrator. 

So much as to what our author omits altogether; let us now 
advert briefly to the positive charges that he brings against our 
Government. The first is, that they have extended their ter- 
ritories. This, as a mere assertion, is indisputable, and our author 
is sufficiently correct, in so far as merely secondary causes are 
concerned, in accounting for it. “ It is because the English ge- 
* nius has found here a field so favourable to its development that 
nothing can arrest or even retard it.” As a simple statement 
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of facts, this is sufficiently true; but in so far as it is intended 
as the foundation of a charge against our nation of an inordi- 
nate desire for territorial acquisition, it becomes virtually and 
practically untrue. We have never lent ourselves to the ad- 
vocacy of the theory, that because the British power is para- 
mount in India, it is entitled, by fair means or foul, to absorb 
all inferior powers, and swallow up their territories. Nor do 
we say that every “ annexation” has been justified by absolute 
necessity at the precise time at which it has taken place; 
but still, call it by what name you like,—the genius of Eng- 
land if you look at the secondary means, or the over-ruling 
Providence of God if you willlook at the higher cause,—an 
irresistible necessity has led to our successive conquests. We 
say not this by way of justifying the aggressive spirit. The 
disasters of Cabul are quite sufficient to read us a lesson that 
our genius has its limits, that Providence may lead us, but will 
not be led by us; and there is no truth that we would more 
constantly have impressed upon our Government than this, that 
the acquisition of more territory is ever to be regarded as an 
evil which must be bravely encountered, when the alternative 
comes upon us of choosing between this and a greater evil, 
rather than as a good, which should be sought for on its own 
account. 

The next charge that our author brings against the English 
is, that in their attempts to reform a judiciary organization, re- 
pugnant to their European ideas, they have destroyed all jus- 
tice, and consigned millions of men to despotism, violence and 
oppression. Now we are perfectly well aware that there are de- 
fects in the judiciary organization of the Company, and _ these 
defects we have no desire to disguise or to palliate. Our 
own opinion certainly is, that a more summary process, both 
in criminal prosecutions and in civil suits, would afford at 
least as good a prospect of substantial justice being done, 
and certainly at less cost to plaintiffs, defendants, witnesses, 
and all parties concerned. But to say that the substitution 
of the Company’s Courts for the old native courts has had 
the effect that our author attributes to it, is simply to 
say what is not true. But how does the Baron B. de Penhoén 
contrive to make out this heinous charge? By as singular @ 
concatenation of mis-statements, we venture to assert, 3 
were ever collected in an equal amount of space. Let us just 
give a specimen or two. In describing the Judges’ Courts, our 
author informs us, that “ formerly the pleadings were in 
‘ Persian or Hindostani, at the option of the parties; but of 
‘late English has superseded these two languages! The wit- 
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© nesses are interrogated, examined vivd voce in public. Their 
‘ answers, formerly in the two languages just mentioned, but 
‘ now in English, are immediately reduced to writing.” Why, 
M. Pavie’s munshi was nothing at all to this! As to the 
proceedings of the Sudder Adawlut Nizamut, we are inform- 
ed that they are similar in all points to those followed in the 
Criminal Courts in England! We sometimes see in the Cal- 
cutta auction catalogues, an entry of this kind: No. 1547, 
«A Plated Candlestick ;” No. 1548 * Ditto to match, differ- 
ing.” To what extent the articles in question “* match,” and 
to what extent they “ differ,” we do not know; but we should 
imagine that between the Criminal Courts of England and 
those of India, there is considerably more difference than re- 
semblance. Our readers will scarcely believe, and yet we 
assure them that it is simply true, that our author evidently 
believes that the Governor-General and his Council are still 
the Judges of the Sudder Court ! 

But the ground on which our author mainly rests the charge 
under consideration, is the exorbitant claims of the Supreme 
Court. He gives in detail the whole of the “tame elephant ” 
controversy; and quotes at great length from Mr. Shore, 
(whom, by the way, he imagines to be Sir John Shore) regard- 
ing the mode in which the Supreme Courts of the several Presi- 
dencies sought to annihilate the jurisdiction of the Company’s 
Courts altogether ; and this isthe “despotism, violence, and 
oppression,’ to which he declares that the millions of the 
people of this country are consigned. We have no reason 
to suppose that he is not quite honest in believing that this 
state of things continues still; but there is a degree of igno- 
rance which, in a historian or a political writer, is not less cul- 
pable than dishonesty itself, and we do think that our author has 
reached that limit. 

As to the settlement of the land revenue, which our author 
asserts to have produced such disastrous consequences, we are 
forced to admit, what has been again and again asserted in our 
pages, that in many respects it is far from being satisfactory. 
But that the exorbitance of the tax has been the means of 
ruining the body of native gentry, we most distinctly and 
emphatically deny. That there have been large numbers 
of sales of zemindaries for default of payment of revenue, is 
quite true ; and it is to be supposed that no zemindar would 
permit his property to be brought to the hammer, if he had 
the means of satisfying the claims of the Collector. But 
we venture to assert, that, in ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred, this inability arises, not from the excessiveness of the 
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land tax, but from the foolish extravagance of the zemindars, 
We know that it is not unusual for a family, who are deeply in 
debt to Government, and perfectly aware that the sale of their 
estates will be the result unless the debt be discharged, to ex- 
pend a sum upon the debaucheries of the durga puja, which, if 
paid into the hands of the Collector, would have extricated 
them from all their difficulties. The credit of the family for 
liberality was at stake on the one hand, the existence of the 
family was at stake on the other; and if they have deliberately 
chosen to incur real annihilation, rather than undergo imagi- 
nary disgrace, who shall blame the Government that, in such 
cases, enforces its claims ? We feel a real sympathy for the 
ancient aristocracy of a country rushing on to ruin; but it isa 
law enacted by a power infinitely higher than that of the East 
India Company, that the profligate aristocracy that will not be 
reformed, must perish. This law is in operation in poor Ire- 
land, and it is in operation in India; and in both countries it 
is not unusual to ascribe its results to other causes than the real 
ones. There is no zemindar who does not draw from his ryots 
enough to pay the Government revenue, and to maintain his 
own family in a station suited to his position ; and if many will 
squander the money that ought to be applied to these purposes, 
the ultimate result is as certain as the fall of an unsupported 
stone to the ground. 

It may seem superfluous to point out single instances of mis- 
representation ina book where misrepresentation is the rule 
rather than the exception; but it may be well to give a single 
example, as a fair sample of the whole. The following isa 
literal translation of one of our author’s paragraphs :— 

“ The prejudices of the castes, with reference to marriages, 
has occasioned the employment of another method [of realizing 
the revenue] still more powerful. The castes, as has been 
often said, are sub-divided into numerous tribes. These, 
when they are on a footing of equality, form alliances 
with each other quite naturally. At the same time marriage 
is not prohibited between tribes, provided the inequality be- 
tween them be not too great. It is only necessary that the 
inequality be compensated by certain advantages on the one 
side. Thus marriages, in India as elsewhere, may give occa- 
sion for all ‘sorts of calculations of interest and selfishness. 
When the daughters of the superior tribes contract alli- 
ances with the men of inferior tribes, the dowry compen- 
sates for the social inferiority ; but it is the dowry of primi- 
tive times, that payed by the husband to the family of the 
bride, in short, the price of the wife But the genius of 
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* fiscality (le genie de la fiscalité) has contrived to turn all this 
‘to account. A man of a high tribe is in arrears; he has, at 
‘the same time, a marriageable daughter. The exchequer 
‘ (le fise) puts its hand on an individual of an inferior tribe— 
‘ often much inferior—and proposes him, or rather imposes 
‘ him, as a son-in-law on the defaulter, on condition always of 
‘ his paying a considerable sum as the dowry of his wife, the 
‘amount being in proportion to the inferiority of his tribe. 
‘ But as it is the exchequer, and not the father, that has, in fact, 
‘ effected the marriage, the exchequer, like an excellent logician, 
‘ and not the father, fingers the dowry. Moreover, if there 
‘ remains any surplus after the arrears are paid, even that 
‘ will not go to the profit of the father, but to that of the ex- 
‘ chequer agent (l’agent du fisc), It is the reward of his cares 
‘ and his negotiations.” 

The authority given for this statement is ‘* Shore, t. IL, p. 
186.” ‘This reference, like most of the others, is incorrect; but 
we have found, after some search, the passage intended to be 
referred to, and discovered, as we had expected, that this prac- 
tice, instead of being imputed to “ the exchequer,” is repre- 
sented as atrick resorted to by the native tahsildars. Mr. Shore 
adds, indeed, that some of the Collectors were well aware of 
the existence of such practices among their native subordinates, 
and that they winked at them, because they knew that they 
could not effectually prevent them. 

As to the constitution of our native army, it secms to usa 
matter of little moment to enquire whether it 1s the warrior- 
spirit or the soldier-spirit that animates our troops. One thing 
is certain, that hitherto they have been found capable of accom- 
plishing the various tasks assigned to them, and that those who 
have seen most of their conduct in the past, have every. confi- 
dence in their ability to meet all future demands that are likely 
to be made upon them. 

And now we have done with the Baron B.de Penhoén. The 
chief characteristics of his book are presumptuous ignorance, 
—rendered all the more striking by its assuming the guise of a 
deep philosophy,—and deep-rooted malignity, which it is vainly 
attempted to hide under the cobweb veil of affected candour. 
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Arv. [L].— Seleetions from the Records of the Bengal Govern- 
ment—No. LX. Report on the Teak Forests of the Tenasserim 
Provinces. By H. Falconer, M. D. F. BR. S., Superintendent 
of the Honorable Company's Botanical Gardens, Calcutta ; 
with other papers on the Teak Forests. Calcutta, 1852. 


WuHeEn once Forest Laws had ceased to be really Game Laws 
of a most oppressive description—when the old feudal sense of 
the term had nearly passed away, and the nation, rapidly de- 
veloping its mercantile instincts, had become a maritime power 
of importance, it might have been expected that the Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Woods and Forests would have 
called forth attention, and that the very favor with which the 
wooden walls, which formed her strength, pride, and defence, 
were regarded, would have ensured that the oaken preserves, 
from which her fleets were supplied, met with the utmost care, 
and were under the most efficient regulation. Such, however, 
appears never to have been the case in England. Whether it 
were owing to the circumstance that the Forest Laws were 
never wholly disembarrassed of their feudal combination with 
vexatious Game Laws, the royal forests being even now par- 
tially under this sort of complicated jurisdiction, or whether 
it were that the spread of commerce and colonization, by afford- 
ing peculiar facilities for the timber trade, appeared to open up 
such inexhaustible sources of supply, that the value of the 
national woods, from their comparatively insignificant extent, 
seemed scarcely worth the trouble of being well looked after,— 
certain it is, that maritime England, whose vessels of war, afloat 
and in ordinary, amount to about six hundred and fifty, bear- 
ing an armament of eighteen thousand pieces of artillery, and 
whose vessels, engaged in her foreign and coasting trade, 
baflle all attempts at correct estimation, will not stand 
comparison in her forest administration with some of thie 
Continental nations, who have, in reality, very inferior mo- 
tives for the conservancy of their forests. ven her rival 
and neighbour, France, surpasses England in this respect ; 
for, although, by the law of the 7th August, 1850, the alienation 
of forests, to the amount of 50,000,000 francs, was determined, 
and in the President’s Budget of 1852, the Minister of Finance 
was, in accordance with that law, authorized to alienate forests 
to the amount of 15,000,000 franes ; yet, it is well known that 
the state is only parting with its least valuable tracts, and 
that the civil, military, and naval constructions of the Empire 
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are abundantly provided from the forests which remain under 
state management. Notso with the corresponding department 
of maritime England, whose “ woods and forests” are become 
a proverb, whilst her dock-yards, in the matter of timber, as 
in almost all other points, betray an utter want of knowledge, 
forethought, economy, and system. One of the Parliamen- 
tary papers lately issued, tells its own story. Let it be re- 
membered, that the number of vessels, afloat and in ordinary, 
is a known quantity ; that the number of vessels on the stocks 
is also so; and that to the number of the new vessels, 
the construction of which is likely to be undertaken in any 
one year, whether of peace or war, a pretty correct approxima- 
tion can be made—bearing these few simple facts in mind, 
look at the fluctuating amount of contracts for the supply 
of English oak timber to the Admiralty. In February, 1840, 
an agreement is made for 24,000 loads of timber; then it is 
reduced to 16,000; but, ultimately, a contract is made in 
1841, for 13,812 loads; in 1843, for 20,000; in 1845, for 
only 2,625 loads; in 1846, for 20,000; in 1847, for 800 to 
1,000; in 1848, for 5,000; in 1849, for 940; and in 1850, 
for 16,500 loads. Oscillations in the annual supply from 
S00 to 24,000 loads in times of peace, can only originate, 
either from want of system and ordinary arrangement, or else 
from gross jobbery. Where, however, an annual expenditure of 
from £5,200 to £156,000, for the single item, English oak, 
takes place in the dock-yards, over and above the value of 
the oak received from the Department of Woods and Forests, 
there would have been no harm in such a management of the 
latter, as should have secured that the cost of the oak from 
the King’s Forests, instead of averaging £8-12-7 per load, 
should have been no higher than the average contract cost of 
£6-6 per load. In spite of the ominous forebodings of many, 
and the preparations of Napoleon III., we may still indulge 
the hope that “¢ Britannia rules the Waves,” but that she rules 
her dock-yards, or the fifteen royal forests, very few would be 
Lold enough to assert. If the helmed Lady can, however, for 
a few minutes, lay aside her spear and shield, and dip into the 
volume whose title is given at the head of this article, she may 
derive some little consolation from the discovery, that her worthy 
progeny, Anglo-India, like a dutiful daughter, follows in the 
wake of so revered a parent, evincing no intention, by the 
display of a precocious and invidious wisdom, of shaming Ma- 
dam Mother-Country. ) 
We have been led into this digression from the fortuitous 
circumstance, that much about the same time that Lord Dun- 
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‘an was engaged in the agreeable task of exposing to the 
[louse of Commons the misrule and mismanagement prevalent 
in the Department of Woods and Forests, Dr. Falconer and 
Mr. W. R. Baillie appear to have been at work, drawing up 
Reports and compilations upon the subject of the teak forests 
of the Tenasserim Coast. Neither of these gentlemen, it is true, 
had exactly the same object in view that animated Lord Dun- 
can; this, from their positions, was not to be expected. Inci- 
dentally, however, they reveal a good deal more than they ex- 
press, and as the Bengal Government has considerately pub- 
lished these gentlemen’s papers fur general information, accom- 
panied by a summary of papers relating to the Madras and 
Bombay forests, the public is afforded an insight into the Anglo- 
Indian administration of its Department of “ Woods and 
Forests.” The publication of this collection of papers 1s there- 
fore well-timed, both with respect to our new appropriation, 
Pegu, and also with regard to the increased attention which 
the English public is, at the present conjuncture, giving to all 
Kast Indian affairs. For Pegu it is important that, at the mo- 
ment when its elastic and indefinite boundary is made (conveni- 
ently enough) to comprise many a broad tract of goodly teak 
forest, the act of forest administration should be set forth, if not 
by an authoritative canon of successful administration, by the 
equally instructive warning of authentic failure; whilst, for Eng- 
land, it will be convenient to be furnished with an irrefragable 
instance of the amount of foresight and ability displayed by 
her Anglo-Indian administrators, superior and subordinate, in 
a department in which English management, as exemplified in 
the administration of the King’s forests, has, in one sense, 
not only been rivalled, but surpassed. 

Commencing then with the Madras and Bombay forests, 
the first in the order of time which came under the attention 
of the British authorities, we shall premise that the meaning 
of the compiler is not clear, when, alluding to the volumi- 
nous papers from these two Presidencies, he states that “ the 
* information they contain on the early history of the Madras 
and Bombay forests, is not so complete as that which has 
* been obtained regarding the Tenasserim teak forests.” Our 
earliest acquaintance with the latter forests only dates from 
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the cession of the Tenasserim provinces under the treaty of 


Yandaboo, in 1826, and the reports of Dr. Wallich on the 
Salween and Attaran forests, in 1827; whereas our acquain- 
tance with the Madras and Bombay teak forests is synchro- 
nous with that critical period, when the fall of Tipp made us 
masters in the South; and is therefore a good quarter of a 
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century anterior to our conquests from Burmah, and our con- 
nection with the forests on the Tenasserim coast. Accordingly, 
so early as 1800, we find the Court of Directors authorizing 
the assumption of the sovereignty, as it was termed, of the 
forests which had fallen under our jurisdiction :— 

“The principal forest districts are those of Malabar, 
‘ Canara, Travancore and Gizerat, on the Western Coast of 
‘ the Peninsula of Hindostan. There are also, in the neigh- 
‘ bourhood of Rajahmundry, on the eastern side of the Penin- 
‘ sula, extensive forests, which stretch inland in a westerly 
‘ direction, towards the territories of the Nizam. The abun- 
* dant stores of excellent ship timber, which were supposed 
‘to exist in the Malabar forests, very early attracted the 
‘notice of the Bombay Government, to which the province 
‘ of Malabar was subject for some years after its acquisition. 
‘ At first the forests were regarded as private property, but 
‘ shortly after, there appeared ground for believing that, during 
‘the dominion of Tippti Sahib, the right of felling timber 
‘ had been (as it was up to 1840, in the neighbouring coun- 
‘ tries of Cochin and Travancore) an exclusively royal privilege. 
* Accordingly, in August, 1800, the Court of Directors autho- 
‘ rized the Bombay Government to assume this right on behalf 
‘of the East India Company. The province of Malabar, 
having, however, been made subordinate to the Presidency 
‘of Fort St. George, the Court’s instructions remained some 
* time without effect. In 1805, the Bombay Government, to 
which the control of the forests had been intermediately 
restored, appointed commissioners of survey to ascertain the 
limits of what might be considered public forests, and to 
distinguish them from groves and plantations forming part 
of private estates. In 1806 an officer was appointed con- 
servator, but it was not till the 20th April, 1807, that a pro- 
clamation was issued, asserting the Company’s right of 
sovereignty over the forests, and forbidding the felling of 
the timber by private individuals.” 
This assumption of the sovereignty of the forests, or 
royalty, by the orders of the Court of Directors, was an arbi- 
trary act, in imitation of their predecessor Tipp, a person 
whose examples they might have been slow and circumspect in 
following. Further on, at page 203, we read :—* On the sub- 
* ject of royalty, Mr. Underwood states, that under the former 
‘ Rajahs the trade was free, and the right of private indivi- 
‘ duals unfettered, the owners of forests working them or not, 
‘as they pleased—the only interference by the ruling autho- 
rity being the levy of a small duty of about one rupee per 
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it; a ‘candy. When Tippt Sahib took possession of the province 
i ie ‘ of Malabar, he, in the exercise of his rights as conqueror, 
Ay) ag ‘ annihilated this private right, and created the forests into a 
ei 2 ° ’ : " 29. 
f ‘ monopoly, working them himself. From Tippt’s own state- 
PY ‘ ment, it appears that, by this measure, he gained a revenue 
| ‘of Rupees 90,000 annually, exclusive of charges. He, 
: 


‘ however, so far recognized the rights of the proprietors as to 
‘ make them an allowance of-two fanams per tree of ten inches 
‘ diameter. Tipp appears to have first assumed the roy- 
‘alty of the forests in 1784-5, and it is argued that, on the 
cession of the country by him, the Company’s Government 
acquired the same rights, and, in fact, on the transfer of the 
territory, did assume and temporarily exercise those rights, 
but afterwards threw open the trade, and levied a duty of 
two rupees per candy. ‘The monopoly, however, was re-esta- 
blished, first by the proclamation of the Collector in 1806, 
which prohibited the felling and exportation of timber; and, 
secondly, in the proclamation of the Madras Government, 
dated 25th April, 1807, wherein the sovereignty of the forests 
was assumed, and all persons prohibited from cutting or des- 
troying trees, or young plants, under the penalty of being 
treated as plunderers.” 

Considering that Malabar was ceded to us by Tippd, on the 
Isth March, 1792, when only seven years had elapsed since, in 
the exercise of what he deemed the rights of conquest, all 
private forest rights had been abrogated by that unscrupu- 
lous ruler, time can scarcely be said to have established a 
prescriptive right to the continuance of a measure, the act of 
an arbitrary despot ; and it seems passing strange that it should 
have been adopted by the Court of Directors, for good policy 
pointed to the expediency of contrasting our rule with Tippt’s, 
‘ in the lately ceded districts, by respect for well established 
rights, and a reversion to a more conciliatory mode of adminis- 
1: tration than that which he had so lately introduced. It is 
7... true that the compiler (page 178) asserts “ that the instructions 
's * of the Court of Directors of August, 1800, show that their 
* object was to receive a regular supply of timber for public 
* purposes, from unappropriated lands, to which alone the pro- 
‘ climation was intended to apply,”—but as the words, in 
which the instructions were conveyed, are not quoted, the vali- 
, dity of this apology for the conduct of the Court of Directors 
cannot well be admitted; for it is clear, that those who received 
the orders in question, did not thus comprehend them, but 
carried them into execution with as wide ascope, and as general 
an application as Tippti himself could haye done: aud what 
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is more, as militating strongly against this apology, they were 
long permitted, without check or hindrance, to act in conformity 
with their own reading of the instructions. 

That the proclamation of 1807, which formed the basis of 
the conservator’s authority, contained no definition of the term 
* sovereignty, and that the forests over which the sovereignty 
extended were not therein specified, appear but lame reasons 
for shifting responsibility from the shoulders of the Court of 
Directors and Bombay Government, to those of the conserva- 
tor; particularly after having specially stated, that the rights 
which the Bombay Government were authorized to assume in 
behalf of the East India Company, were those which Tippt 
Sahib had exercised. A clearerand more matter-of-fact definition 
of the word “ sovereignty ” could not very well have been hit 
upon: andit is difhcult to understand how, with such an 
unmistakeable comment on the meaning of this comprehensive 
term, the conservator can be alleged to have assumed much 
larger powers than were entrusted to him. Still more difficult 
is it to comprehend how, under the supposition that he had 
exceeded his powers, the conservator was not at once checked, 
instead of being allowed, for twelve years, to carry on opera- 
tions which are thus described by the compiler. 

“ But the conservator, acting upon his own views on these 
* points, succeeded, in a short time, in establishing a monopoly of 
‘ all the timber of the two provinces of Malabar and Travan- 
core. He cut down and appropriated to the use of the Com- 
‘ pany, not only the trees of the private forests, but even those 
‘ growing on cultivated lands, paying revenue to Government, 
‘ while the proprietor himself, unless expressly permitted by 
‘ the conservator, was prevented from cutting a piece of wood 
‘ on his own property, or removing the young seedling plants 
‘ that were injuring his land. It does not clearly appear whe- 
* ther any payment was made to the proprietor for the timber 
‘ taken by the conservator from his estate, but he was obliged, 
‘ nevertheless, to pay duty upon the timber growing upon his 
‘ own property, when he made use of any of it for his own 
‘ purposes. The trade in timber was almost annihilated, 
‘ for even if the merchant could obtain the conservator’s per- 
‘ mission to purchase private timber not required by Govern- 
‘ ment, he had no longer the same means of disposing of it, 
‘ its exportation having been prohibited soon after the esta- 
‘ blishment of the new system. Finally, the peasantry were 
*‘ deprived of the privilege of cutting wood for fuel and other 
‘ ordinary purposes, a privilege which they had enjoyed from 
‘ time immemorial, and which was stated to be particularly 
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‘ prized in the rainy climate of Malabar, where large buildings 
‘ are required by the peasants, for the protection of themselves 
‘ and their property.” 

It is clear, that measures of the kind here depicted, could not 
be carried on by the conservator for a dozen years, without the 
co-operation of other departments, and the sanction of superior 
authority ; and therefore we cannot approve of the attempt to 
cast the onus of such hyper-Tippti-an measures upon the 
luckless conservator, Captain Watson, whom the compiler 
would make, in lieu of the Court of Directors and the Local 
Government, a propitiatory sacrifice to the odium publicum. A 
revulsion came at last, however, in favor of the victims of this 
strain upon the “ royalty” prerogative. ‘The office of conser- 
vator, and the whole prohibitive system, not even excepting 
its operation in the forests which were indubitably Govern- 
ment property, were swept away in 1822, as inconsiderately and 
unconditionally as Tippt’s Forest Code had been adopted in 
1800. Rajas and landholders recovered their ancient posses- 
sions, and permission being granted by Government, to any one, 
on the payment of a small duty, to fell and carry away timber 
ad libitum, there was a ten years’ run upon the forests, before 
Government began to apprehend that they had passed from 
one extreme to another, and that the profitless devastation of 
the forests was proceeding with a rapidity that, unless measures 
were promptly taken, must speedily ‘ issue (to use the com- 
piler’s words) in the entire dissolution of the forests.” 

In 1830, therefore, the reaction commenced. The Bombay 
Government called upon the Indian Navy Board to submit a 
report on the Malabar forests, with a view to arrangements 
being made for their preservation and improvement, and that 
body recommended the re-appointment of a conservator, “ whose 
* attention should be solely devoted to the preservation of the 
* forests, on the same principle as that part of the duty of the 
* conservator was formerly exercised.” We have shewn what 
those principles had been, and how they were exercised ; it is 
therefore not very surprising that the Bombay Government 
took to consulting the Madras Government on the subject ;— 
nor is it more so, that the latter transferred the correspondence, 
in 1831, to their Board of Revenue, for “ consideration and re- 
ort.” Having lodged the question safely with an Indian 

soard, where of course it slept securely for six years, that is, 
until 1837, we must now turn to the eastern side of the Bay 
of Bengal, to trace what was doing about this time with the 
teak forests of our newly acquired possessions, the provinces 
lopped off in 1826 from the Burman Empire. 
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In 1827, Dr. Wallich, the Superintendent of the Honorable 


Company’s Botanical Gardens at Calcutta, having been deput- 
ed to examine and report upon the resources of the Tenasse- 
rim provinces generally, but especially upon their available sup- 
plies of timber, ascended the Salween and Attaran rivers, and 
after examining some of the forest tracts upon their banks, lost 
no time in submitting to Government the information he had 
collected, and the opinions he had formed. 
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Para 32.—* On the 25th April Dr. Wallich submitted his 
report to Government, and at the same time forwarded a 
copy of it to Sir Archibald Campbell, whose attention he 
called, particularly, to the value and importance of the teak 
timber resources of the province, and to the necessity of 
measures being adopted by the Government, for their preserva- 
tion and extension. On these subjects the opinions and sug- 
gestions of Dr. Wallich are especially deserving of notice, as 
they show that he foresaw how the forests would be exhaust- 
ed, by the very causes which afterwards produced that result. 
His views and suggestions will be found in the following 
paragraphs, which have been taken from his letter to Sir 
Archibald Campbell. After stating that the forests con- 
tained extensive supplies of excellent teak, which had been 
proved, by experiments, to be better adapted for gun-carriages 
than the teak of Malabar and Java, and that the country 
afforded very great natural facilities, by land and water, for 
transporting the timber to the seaports, Dr. Wallich wrote: 
‘No forest exists which can, with propriety, be called in- 
exhaustible,—at least none that is liable to constant and 
extensive demands for timber. The quantity of teak used 
for public purposes, both military and naval, is so great, and 
it will go on increasing to so great an extent, in proportion 
as new sources of supply are opened, that the Martaban 
forests, ample as they are, would be soon impoverished, 
unless they were placed under a vigilant and strict super- 
intendence, their supplies regulated with economy, and 
their extent gradually augmented. I hope I take a correct 
view of the case if I consider all the teak forests which 
grow in these provinces, as the exclusive property of the 
state, applicable only to public uses, and not to be interfer- 
ed with by any private individual whatever. Unless this 
principle be acted upon from the very outset, I will venture 
to predict that private enterprise will, very soon, render 
fruitless all endeavors to perpetuate the supplies for the 
public service, and one of the principal and most certain 
sources of revenue will thus he irrevocably lost. The most 
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important step towards establishing a proper system for the 
management of the forests, and without which all others can 
be of no avail, will be a public declaration to the above effect, 
strictly prohibiting all persons, not duly authorized, from cut- 
ting down any of the trees. But this done, the detail of the 
future management may be accomplished with comparatively 
trifling expense, and with little trouble. 

«€In the first instance, it will be proper to cut down all the 
full-sized teaks as soon as ever it is possible, in order that a 
large consignment of valuable timbers might be speedily 
realized, and room afforded for supplying fresh additions to 
the number of trees in the forests. All the young and un- 
der-sized trees should be allowed to stand unmolested, and 
their growth facilitated ; any individual among them which 
was: found decayed, should be at once cut down. Every 
other description of trees, in the least interfering with the 
teak, ought to be removed, so far as this would be compatible 
with safety, with reference to the necessary shelter from high 
winds. The places vacated by all these thinnings and fell- 
ings, ought to be forthwith supplied by seedlings, which will 
spontaneously spring up under the teak trees in every direc- 
tion, and which should be allowed to grow up, only removing, 
from time to time, such among them as stand in the way of 
others, or do not promise to become good trees. I will go 
one step further, and recommend that the limits of the na- 
tural forests themselves should be extended, and that some 
of the high tracts of land, so well adapted for the growth of 
teak, which are to be met with in such abundance along the 
rivers, should be converted into plantations. It may, at first 
sight, perhaps, appear premature to propose the adoption of 
an undertaking, the expediency of which is not supported by 
immediate urgency, and the ultimate benefit of which cannot 
be realized within half a century or more. To these two 
objections the answer is very simple—the first of them ap- 
plies to many other public undertakings, which would prove 
the more beneficial, for not being procrastinated until the 
unwelcome day of necessity. The second objection is appli- 
cable to plantations of all other sorts of timber trees, with 
this advantage in favor of plantations in India, that they are 
reared with less expense and trouble than those in Europe, 
and become, in general, available in half the time required 
by them. Millions of money would have been saved to 
Great Britain, if, by early attending to the importance of 
re-inforcing and enlarging the internal resources of timber, 
the necessity of foreign importation had been superseded. 
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‘ Surprising as it may be, the fact is not the less true, that 
‘ our Indian forests of standard timber have, within the last 
‘ twenty years, become very perceptibly deteriorated; the 
* forests, which were looked upon as holding forth the pros- 
* pect of unceasing sujsplies, have become exhausted, and even 
‘ the vast saul forests of Hindostan have begun, of late, to fail. 
‘ It is a circumstance worthy of being remarked here, that 
‘ this tree, the saul, grows perfectly wild at Moulmein.’ ” 

There could be no doubt, whatever, of the correctness of Dr. 
Wallich’s view as to the forests being state property; here it 
was no question of accepting and acting upon a Tippii-code 
of forest appropriation and “ sovereignty ;” large tracts of 
wooded wilds, abounding with valuable timber, and in which 
the sound of the axe had scarcely been heard, had fallen into 
our hands, unembarrassed by a single claim upon the “ royal- 
ty.” In fact, the laws and customs of the country established 
the “ royalty ;” for numerous as were the canoes of Burmans and 
Peguers, not a tree was cut down in the forests, with the view of 
being turned into a canoe, without written permission being first 
obtained from the local authorities. A wild and timid race, who 
wandered about in the mountain ranges, and shunned contact with 
their Burman oppressors, proved, indeed, not easily amenable to 
this law, for they would clear and burn patches of forest, in order 
to raise a crop of rice, wherever the site suited their fancies ; 
and their nomadic habits rendered this migratory mode of cul- 
ture more destructive to the forests than would otherwise have 
been the case, as the numbers of the Karen population was 
small; still, as the places best adapted for a stray patch of rice 
cultivation were not those where the best teak was to be found, 
the injury done was not very serious. ‘The Government, there- 
fore, had a clear field, unencumbered by the consideration of 
vested rights; with the prophetic warnings of Dr. Wallich, 
borne out by the experience resulting from the saul forests of 
Hindostan, and corroborated by the result of the no-code 
system, which had replaced the Tippé code in the Malabar 
forests, there was nothing to prevent, and much to induce the 
Bengal Government to organize a suitable Forest Code, and a 
system of management that should preserve the state property 
from rapid exhaustion or utter destruction. 

Government measures, however, afforded no indication that 
the dear-bought experience acquired in other parts of India, 
was to be turned to advantage on an occasion in every respect 
so favorable for its application. Dr. Wallich, whatever his 
merits as a botanist, was, evidently, not much of a practical 
timber-cutter, and he formed the ludicrous idea of proceeding 
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with an artillery sergeant and six pioneers, at the beginning 
of the monsoon, up the Attaran river, with the view of felling 
and floating to Moulmein a supply of teak timber, that was 
to be despatched to Calcutta, “in order to enable the Govern- 
‘ ment to decide on the expediency of having, at Moulmein, 
‘ such an establishment as that which he had recommended,” 
namely a Commissariat Timber Yard. This initiatory step 
was thoroughly impracticable, both as to means and season, and 
betrayed no great knowledge of wood-craft in Burmah.  Al- 
though his experimental measures were laughable, Dr. Wal- 
lich’s general views were sound ; and Government, approving 
of his researches, so far acted on his suggestions, as to direct 
Mr. Maingy, the lately appointed Civil Commissioner of the 
Tenasserim provinces, to hold the forests as Government pro- 
perty, and to protect them from depredation or injury by indivi- 
duals. These instructions being rather vague, Mr. Maingy 
solicited more specific orders for his guidance in the manage- 
ment and working of the forests. He was of opinion, that the 
forests were, by no means, so extensive as to be considered in- 
exhaustible, that the plan of extending them would be difficult 
in a country over-run with elephants, and that, instead of in- 
curring the expense of establishments for preserving them for 
the sole use of Government, the most advisable course would 
be “ to issue licenses to private individuals, to cut timber, on 
* condition of paying to Government a duty of ten or fifteen 
‘ per cent. upon the value of the timber, when brought down 
* for exportation, the value to be fixed by arbitration, and it 
‘ being always optional with Government to take any portion 
*‘ of the timber at such valuation.” Mr. Maingy also suggest- 
ed that “a general and equal duty of a certain sum upon 
* each tree cut, would be a good mode of preventing the small- 
‘ er and less valuable trees from being cut down;” and _ that 
“a regulation also, confiscating all timber cut under specified 
* dimensions, would tend to preserve the young trees.” _Whe- 
ther it were that Government took alarm at the prospect of 
its conservancy of forests having to come into conflict with 
Mr. Maingy’s ideal swarms of elephants, or that they doubted 
which were likely to prove the most destructive and unman- 
ageabvle, the wild elephants or the license bearers, they put 
ott decision under the convenient plea, “ that the matter would 
‘ be considered on the receipt of further information.” Hav- 
ing thus shelved the matter satisfactorily for a while, they left 
Mr. Maingy to act on the original orders, under which he 
made the costly and very ill-managed experiment of sending 4 
cargo of 511 logs of teak from Tayoy to Calcutta. What 
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led him to select Tavoy for the experiment, is not ex- 
plained; it may have been dread of the elephants, or any 
other equally weighty reason, but whatever it was, Tavoy 
was manifestly a bad selection, and the cargo, when sold 
in Calcutta by public auction, instead of covering expenses, 
showed a loss on the transaction of about Rs. 250. After all, this 
was no great loss on a first and ill-conducted experiment, but 
the failure is stated to have induced the economical Govern- 
ment of the day to adopt Mr. Maingy’s repeated suggestions, 
to throw open the forests to private individuals, on the terms 
of rules much in accordance with what we have stated above 
as Mr. Maingy’s original proposals. He was accordingly 
authorized, in May, 1829, to carry this measure into effect ; but 
as Government had, apparently, found themselves all adrift 
upon the subject, they were considerately inclined to afford 
the Commissioner every latitude, not only in departing from 
their own original instructions, based on Dr. Wallich’s sugges- 
tions, but also in wandering from his own proposals, if he 
pleased ; for licenses might be granted either on the terms of his 
rules of 1829, or with such modifications of them as he might 
deem it expedient to make. From this time,—the Government 
having thus evaded its own duty of definite legislation on the 
subject of the forests, and shifted the responsibility of doing so 
to the shoulders of the Commissioner,—uncontrolled felling of 
teak commenced; and we shall presently see that the work 
of destruction advanced with much the same rapidity and 
result as had been the case under somewhat analogous circum- 
stances in the Malabar forests, when the no-code system suc- 
ceeded Tippi’s. Indeed, Mr. Maingy himself appears to have 
modified his views as to conservancy, and though, of course, 
still advocating his own mode of administering the forests, to 
have become aware that there was an imperative necessity for 
counteracting the unchecked felling and portage of timber; for, in 
1833, he obtained the sanction of Government to entertain a con- 
servancy establishment, consisting of one head man and eight or 
ten coolies, for the purpose of planting and rearing teak seedlings, 
and to see that the wood-cutters, who were employed in the 
forests by the holders of lehmats or licenses, felled the teak trees 
fairly, and did no damage to the forests. The establishment 
might, with equal propriety, so far as efficient performance of 
its avowed duty was concerned, have been entertained for the 
purpose of catching,.and taming, and educating the herds of wild 
elephants which had formed Mr. Maingy’s bug-bear in 1829, for 
a glance at the map of the Tenasserim provinces, or at that 
which accompanies the volume of Selections under notice, will 
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satisfy any one as to the ridiculous inadequacy of such a 
measure, and also as to the accuracy of a remark in a former 
No. of this Review, that “ the conservancy establishment of one 
‘ forester and eight or ten coolies was not well calculated effici- 
‘ ently to enforce any set of rules: and the revocation of per- 
‘ mits for abuse of trust and destruction of forests could not 
‘ well be enforced, when the forests were unvisited by any Kuro- 
‘ pean functionaries, and no pains were taken to ascertain the 
‘ conduct of the parties holding the permits.” Matters, how- 
ever, were permitted to remain in this state, (notwithstanding 
that “* Mr. Blundell became alive to the necessity of affording 
* some degree of protection to the long neglected forests, and in 
‘ 1837 suggested a revocation of permits and the establishment 
‘of a conservancy department,)” until 1841—that is, closely 
following the example set them by the Bombay Government, 
which had allowed, from 1822 to 1837, or fifteen years of un- 
checked license in its forests,—the Bengal Government, with 
like energy and vigilance, granted fifteen years of uncontrolled 
and unscrupulous destruction of forests, 7 ¢., from 1826 to 
1841; in both cases, after a fifteen years’ liberty of exhaustion, 
a pretence to grapple with the subject was made, and we must 
now proceed to examine how, on the part of both Govern- 
ments, this was done. For this purpose we revert to the 
Malabar forests, which we left in the limbo of the Madras 
Revenue Board, where, after a refreshing nap of upwards of 
six years, the subject of their management was again mooted. 
The revival of the question originated, it must be observed, 
from foreign influence, and not from the spontaneous activity of 
the administrated functions of that valuable body, for it would 
be difficult to surmise the period of undisturbed repose, which 
the Malabar forest question might have enjoyed on the shelves 
of the Madras Revenue Board, had there been no movement 
from the side of the Resident of Travancore. When that 
gentleman, in September 1837, addressed the Madras Govern- 
ment respecting the forests in the province of Travancore, and 
Jed that Government to give the Board of Revenue a gentle 
flapper with regard to the letter of 22nd April, 1831; again, 
with exquisite and exemplary patience, requesting the Board’s 
consideration of the general question of adopting measures for 
the security and improvement of the timber forests, the reply 
of the active Board, on the 26th October following,—* to the 
‘ effect that the attention of the authorities on the Mala- 
* bar coast had been especially directed to the subject, 
‘and that on receipt of information from them, the Board 
would not fail to submit their sentiments on the measures 
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‘ required for the preservation and improvement of the forests,” 


—must have proved singularly satisfactory to the Government. 
Close upon seven years had passed, during which time the 
forests were, of course, on the no-code diet of exhaustion; and 
yet the Board, after sucha protracted spell of mature consider- 
ation, were still avowedly as far as ever from having arrived at 
any opinions, or formed any sentiments that they could state. 
In September, 1838, the Board was at length delivered of the 
report, on the hatching of which so much deliberation had 
taken place. The result of this tedious incubation was in no 
wise proportionate to the time that the operation had taken: the 
Board wrote, with the reports before them, of the Principal 
Collector of Malabar, of Mr. Monro, the Conservator of the 
‘Travancore forests, of Captain Cortlandt Taylor, of the Acting 
Principal Collector of Canara, and of the Collector of Ra- 
jahmundry ; but as there was great variety of opinion among 
these gentlemen, the Board were puzzled. The Malabar Collec- 
tor was a stickler for private rights, and objected to any inter- 
ference, beyond the imposition of a heavy duty on all teak timber 
measuring under three candies. Mr. Monro, on the other 
hand, writing from his own personal observation, and the ex- 
perience of nearly twenty years in the woods, was for the ‘T'ra- 
vancore system, where the teak was considered the property of 
Government, and a conservator had always been employed for 
its preservation and improvement ; pointing out that “ the sys- 
* tem of throwing open teak forests to all who wish to cut, 
or giving them to contractors, is in the highest degree ruinous. 
* They cut indiscriminately all that comes in their way; any 
range of forest, however extensive, would be destroyed, if 
left to their tender mercies. ‘They never think of planting, 
* and all that such speculators calculate on, is present profit or 
* loss, without troubling their heads about depriving future 
generations of the benefit they now enjoy. The teak forests 
‘in Malabar are, I am told, in this predicament, and if the 
* British Government do not oblige them to plant, and also 
leave some large trees here and there for seed, this valuable 
* tree will be extinct. There are two ranges of hills in our 
* forests, that were formerly rented to a Parsi, and if the con- 
* tract had not been taken from him before it was too late, he 
‘ would not have left a teak tree standing. It will take forty 
‘ or fifty years before the forests recover the effects of his 
* avarice.” Captain Taylor was for prohibiting the felling of 
trees below a certain girth in the Malabar forests, under direct 
penalty, or by a high additional duty. In the teak forests of 
Canara, the Collector reported that Government had assumed 
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the sovereignty of the forests, and that persons were prevented 
felling trees without permission. The Rajahmundry Collector 
reported that the forests were seventy miles beyond the extreme 
frontier of his district, and in the territory of the Nizam, 
and that he could therefore give but scant information. Amid 
these somewhat conflicting views, the Board came to the con- 
clusion that, “with reference to the measures to be adopted 
‘ for the preservation and conservancy of the teak forests, that 
‘ interference, if at all necessary, should be exercised through 
the channel of the revenue officers, and not through 
a conservator, with distinct and independent authority. 
That the Collector of Malabar might be required to issue 
local orders, requiring all landholders to obtain permission 
previous to the felling and indiscriminate cutting of timber, as 
in Canara, and might be authorized to take such steps as seem- 
* ed necessary to prevent the cutting of small timber and un- 
‘ der-sized trees, with a view to the preservation of this valuable 
product, as well as to secure a future supply by planting and 
‘ protecting young trees. Regarding the Rajahmundry forests 
the Revenue Board said nothing.” 

Having tried one Board with such encouraging rapidity and 
success, it was evidently advisable to try another, so the ques- 
tion at this stage was referred to the Madras Military Board 
for their views, whilst the Resident at Travancore, and the prin- 
cipal Collector at Malabar, were again addressed. ‘The Military 
Board deputed Lieut. Miller into Canara, there to collect infor- 
mation de novo. 

Reports now began to be plentiful, for the Bombay Govern- 
ment was moving, upon the spur of their Commissary General; 
and in June, 1838, Captain Harris of the Indian Navy sub- 
mitted a report on the Malabar forests. In the same month a 
report from Lieut. Thresher, and a letter from Mr. J. Fell, were 
added to the list; but as there was great diversity of opinion 
in these communications, the Bombay Government, instead of 
acting, had recourse to the usual expedient. Copies of the re- 
ports were forwarded to the Court of Directors, as also to the 
Government of Madras, for any suggestions or arrangements 
which that Government could make, calculated to assist in ob- 
taining the required supplies of timber. The Madras Govern- 
ment, of course, made the whole overagain to the Revenue Board, 
who sagaciously pointed out to Government where Mr. Fell and 
Lieut. Thresher agreed or disagreed in their views, and concluded 
that, as both were against contracts, and for an agency, therefore, 
if a duly qualified agent were appointed to inspect personally, 
and report upon the extent and condition of the timber, much 
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benefit might be anticipated from his labors; and that ¢f the 
continuance of the then existing system was leading to the 
speedy exhaustion of the forests, and 7f, as Mr. Pell stated, the 
free trade in timber had been anything but a benefit to the 
country, no time should be lost in taking steps to reform a 
system which must ultimately prove so injurious to the interests 
of the province, in the destruction of one of its most valuable 
products. 

It is clear that the Madras Government, although possess- 
ed of the wisdom of their Revenue Board, sublimated into the 
three preceding “ ifs,” were at a loss how to proceed, and 
might have continued lucubrating upon the responses of their 
oracle fur an indefinite period, had not a step, taken by the 
Bombay Government, enabled them ostensibly to do something 
towards escaping out of this dilemma. The Government of 
Bombay, pressed by the Superintendent of the Indian Navy, 
Sir KR. Oliver, had, at the end of January, 1839, deputed Licut. 
Williams to the coast of Malabar, to secure a supply of tim- 
ber for building steamers; and as a request was at the same 
time made, that the revenue authorities of the coast should be 
directed to render every assistance, the Madras Government 
seized the opportunity to suggest that Lieut. Williams should be 
also * entrusted with the duty of obtaining more accurate in- 
‘ formation respecting the state of the forests and their re- 
* sources,” avowing, that as regarded the Malabar forests and 
their proper management, nothing decisive towards that end 
had been done, in consequence of the limited nature of the in- 
formation that had been supplied by the local officers on the 
coast, as well as of the difficulties which seemed to stand in -he 
way of such improvement. 

Mr. Farish, the Governor of Bombay, seemed inclined to 
deal with the subject in earnest, and on the 4th April, 1839, 
recorded a Minute, advocating the location permanently of an 
agent on the Malabar coast; a survey of forests, to distinguish 
Government from private property; and the purchase of the 
‘“ royalty” or forest rights, where desirable, either on Captain 
Watson’s plan of 1807-8, or in some other way. He defined what 
he meant by the term “ royalty or forest rights,” he disapproved 
of the high export duty proposed -by Captain Taylor, with the 
view of making it the interest of proprictors to fell large, ra- 
ther than small timber ; and stated his opinion:—‘* We are now, 
‘ in 1839, perceiving the effect of the retrograde movement of 
‘ 1821, and it will not be till the approach of 1860, that the 
* advantage of any changes now adopted will be well appreci- 
‘ ated,” and that, therefore, the measures to be adopted ‘* must 
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* not be ephemeral or liable to be changed by future Govern- 
‘ ments; they must be continued for at least thirty years, to 
« show their effect, and any record of their success must be made 
‘ with reference to that distant period.” 

Again, on the 25th June, 1839, Mr. Farish, having received 
reports from Lieut. Williams, recorded another Minute, in which 
he observed that the reports of Lieut. Williams established the 
error of the representations made by some of the Madras Col- 
lectors, that there was no deficiency of timber, and that the re- 
sources of the forests were as abundant as formerly ; and again 
urged the necessity of measures for the preservation and improve- 
ment of the forests, and considered that if no method of obtain- 
ing the royalty of the forests, as recommended in the Minute of 
the 4th June, could be devised, that the proposition should be 
adopted of purchasing trees on the ground from the proprietors, 
by payment of the fee per tree (called hooty kanum), provided the 
purchase were extensive, so as to embrace all exhausted teak 
tracts situated favorably for water carriage, and to include a 
right of controlling the management of the forest, in order that 
the burning of the jungle might be prevented, as it is in the 
‘Travancore forests, and measures adopted for planting young 
trees and preserving them during growth :—a judicious proposal. 

The reports of Lieut. Williams and the Minutes of Mr. 
Farish being communicated to the Madras Government, the latter, 
nothing daunted by former experience, referred to its Revenue 
Board, for aid in forming a judgment on the measures to be 
adopted. The Revenue Board, of course, again fell back upon 
the Malabar Collector for information, who, in a report of the 
12th September, 1839, under the heads of Royalty, Conservator, 
Re-opening of the Timber Forests, and Proposed Measures for 
preserving the Forests, went over the whole groundso repeatedly 
beaten over before by his predecessors. It was not to be ex- 
pected that the Collector, Mr. Underwood, couldadd much that 
was new, or afford any really valuable additional information 
as to the condition of the forests ; but he shewed the result of 
what Mr. Farish had designated the retrograde movement of 
1823, to have been very much what Mr. Monro and others had 
stated as always the case under similar circumstances, the pro- 
miscuous felling of trees, large and small, and the rapid exhaus- 
tion of the teak forests. 

lf there was a good deal of practical ingenuity in Mr. Farish’s 
scheme for turning, by an exhaustive purchase, the fee per 
eree, OF hooty kanum payments, into a mode of. virtually 
obtaining from the proprietors the exercise of the “royalty” 
of large tracts, there was a. still more refined ingenuity, 
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though of a hazy and metaphysical cast, in Mr. Underwood's 
views on the same subject. He considered the Government as 
being, in reality, the proprietors of only three forests, which 
had lapsed to them from failure of heirs, and that, whilst con- 
servators had existed, their acts, and the system pursued by 
them, had received the support of the Bombay Government, 
“under the idea, that a large portion of the forests of Malabar 
‘was the undoubted property of the Company, whereas, in 
‘truth and fact, they did not possess the right of property in 
‘ one.” Yet he advocated the equity of Government assum- 
ing the royalty over all private forests, stating, that “ they belong 
‘so far to Government, that their destruction cannot be per- 
‘ mitted, as this would be an infringement of their rights ; and 
‘on the other hand they are dona fide the property of indi-. 
‘ viduals, who are entitled to the entire profits to be derived 
‘from the timber; this latter right has been freely exercised, 
‘ so as nearly to extinguish the right of Government, and it is 
‘ now high time that they should take prompt and immediate 
‘ measures to preserve their interests from destruction, by the 
‘entire exhaustion of the forests.” In para. 82, Mr. Under- 
wood’s views, and the grounds on which they are based, are 
still further detailed :—* Re-opening of the timber trade. The 
‘ conservator and his establishment were withdrawn in April, 
‘ 1823, and Mr. Underwood says, ‘the first effect of with- 
‘drawal of the monopoly was the assumption, by private 
* proprietors, of the right of property in the entire forests, 
‘and no sooner were they in possession of their rights, than 
‘ the rage for teak timber was such, that it was felled promiscu- 
‘ ously, and trees, small and large, cut down in every direc- 
‘ tion.” These proceedings were entirely subversive of the 
‘ rights which Government had asserted in the proclamation 
‘ of 1807, and yet Mr. Underwood could not discover that 
‘ those rights had been relinquished by any subsequent public 
‘act or proclamation of the Government, or by the measures 
‘ of the conservator. He did not think it was intended that 
‘ liberty so unrestricted of felling timber and destroying sap- 
‘ lings was meant to be conceded to the people ; and this opi- 
‘ nion is confirmed in a great measure by the terms of the Go- 
‘ vernment order for the abolition of the office of conservator, 
‘ for it directed the collectors to submit such suggestions as 
‘ might seem to them most proper for preserving the trees in 
‘the publie forests, and for procuring supplies of timber for 
‘ the public service, without encroaching on the rights or com- 
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‘it is laid down that, next to protecting the people from 
‘ obstruction in the enjoyment of their property, and in the 
‘ exercise of their prescriptive privileges, (which it is hoped 
‘ has already been sufficiently provided for) the first great 
‘ object is to secure the valuable property in the public forests, 
‘ from fraudulent or wanton injury, and the second to render 
‘ the produce of those forests available for useful purposes.” 

There is a good deal of confusion in this admission of a 
bond-fide private property of forests vested in the proprietors, 
an absolute negation of the right of property on the part of 
the Government in any one of these private forests, and yet as 
positive an assertion of a co-existent right of the Government 
in these forests, which they were entitled to preserve, and which 
the proprietors, in the exercise of their undisputed private 
rights, were destroying. The explanation of this apparent con- 
fusion of ideas would seem to be, that Mr. Underwood, with the 
fundamental idea that in India the Government is the lord of 
the soil, regarded the forest proprictors as merely usufructu- 
aries of the forests, and not as having the fee simple of the 
tracts, with liberty to deal with them as they pleased. The 
measures he proposed were :— 

1. The revival of the Company’s right of royalty in the 
forests, by a proclamation. 

2. The revival of the office of conservator, with abridged 
powers. 

3. The purchase of tracts in exhausted forests, with a view 
to their re-plantation. 

4. That Government should work their own forests, cut- 
yond down all timber, but teak, in order to re-plant them with 
teak. 

5. The appointment of a joint-agent by the Governments 
of Bombay and Madras for the purchase of timber. 

The Madras Board of Revenue objected to Mr. Farish’s proposed 
survey of the forests, on the ground, that as Government could 
claim the proprietary right in no more than three forests in Pal- 
ghaut, it would be a work of useless labor and expense. ‘They 
agreed generally with Mr. Underwood’s opinions, but objected 
to the third proposal, the purchase of tracts of forest lands, 
in which the teak had been totally exhausted, for the purpose of 
re-plantation. They raised the doubt, however, whether the right 
of royalty, after having been abandoned for a considerable pe- 
riod, could be legally revived by means of the proclamation 
which was recommended to be issued, and advised a reference to 
the legal authorities, and a careful definition of the term royalty, 
on the issue of a proclamation. ‘Their own definition of the 
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term appears to have been “ merely the right to prevent the 
‘ indiscriminate felling of timber, and to enforce regulations for 
‘ securing a perpetual supply of trees, and not to include any 
‘ privilege of monopoly, pre-emption, or fixing of the price.” 

Between 1800 and 1840, the Court of Directors seem to 
have refrained from disturbing either themselves or their ser- 
vants, by the issue of instructions on the forest question. For 
forty years the subject had been revolving ina circle of repeat- 
ed references, from Government to Board, from Board to 
Collector, from Collector back again to Board, and Board to 
Government, varied occasionally by the addition of another 
clement, a deputed officer, or an agent for purchase of timber, 
turned into a collector of information, and a reporter on forests ; 
or the wheel of reference had got an extra spin by contact with 
the Bombay Government, whose maritime aspirations could 
never, however, succeed in effecting more than to cause another 
whirl of the reference machine. At length, however, after a 
somnolency of forty years, the Court awoke, and, in February, 
1840, wrote to the Government of India. If our readers sup- 
pose that, after reviewing the conflicting reports of conser- 
vators, of special officers, of collectors, of Military and Re- 
venue Boards, and of Governors of Madras and Bombay, the 
Great Council of Leadenhall-street, taking a comprehensive 
survey of the facts and information before them, sketched the 
form and details of a suitable enactment, laying down clear 
and specific principles for the guidance of the Supreme Go- 
vernment, they must, we fear, be disappointed. The wisdom of 
that august body could devise nothing more efficacious than 
again to set in motion the various circles of reference, still 
further complicating their motion, by bringing them into con- 
tact with that great wheel of references, the Government of 
India, which they charged with the duty of giving the whole 
subject early and attentive consideration, and of exercising 
their own discretion with regard to the instructions to be issued 
to the Local Governments. The emphasis on the word early, 
is our own, for, both retrospectively and prospectively, it was 
of humorous application. The Court does not seem to have 
been very lucid upon the moot point of “ royalty,” or, indeed, 
upon any other; but they gave one sound piece of advice, 
namely, that where a conservator was appointed, his position 
and powers should be strictly defined. We must allow them 
to speak for themselves. 

“ The forests of the districts of Palghaut, in Malabar, as 
‘ wellas others of considerable extent in Canara, are admit- 
‘ ted to be public property, and if these are inadequate, or 
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‘unfit to supply the demand of Government, a properly 
‘ qualified person should be deputed to select other and more 
‘ conveniently situated tracts, of which Government should 
‘ endeavour to obtain the complete ownership. The Bombay 
‘ Government, indeed, proposes to purchase merely the royalty 
‘ or forest right, which is described in a Minute by Mr. Farish 
‘as the right to exercise the conservancy of the forests, and 
* to forbid the felling of timber at a fixed rate, which it is pro- 
* posed to secure to Government, and with the further obliga- 
‘ tion imposed on the proprictor to abstain from cutting teak 
‘ wood, even for his own use, without permission. This would 
‘ place Government nearly in the position of a perpetual lessee ; 
‘ and, though all public purposes might thus be answered, room 
‘ would be left for dissatisfaction on the part of the pro- 
‘ prietor, who might naturally complain, if, in consequence of 
‘ a rise of prices, he found himself compelled to dispose of the 
* produce of his estate for less than the market rate. At the 
same time, there will be no advantage in purchasing more 
Jand than may appear sufficient to supply the average quan- 
tity of timber required for the public service. The forests 
not required for this purpose should still be left in the hands 
of the actual tenants, and we would suggest for your con- 
sideration, whether it might not be desirable to prevent ma- 
terial injury to the timber, by legislative enactment, forbid- 
ding the felling of teak trees under a certain size, except on 
payment of a high rate of duty. 

“We shall merely express our anxious wish that, in the pro- 
secution of the survey, if such a measure should appear ne- 
cessary, and of the ulterior operations, the utmost care may 
be taken to avoid any infringement of the rights, or any un- 
necessary interference with the convenience, of private per- 
sons. It will, probably, be found expedient to commit the 
management of the Government forests to a conservator, 
and to subject him, in matters connected with the official duty, 
to the orders of the Government of Bombay; but with the 
view of guarding against a recurrence of the evils which 
formerly flowed from the particular office, the conservator 
should, at the same time, be made responsible to the local 
authorities, and his powers should be so strictly defined 
as to afford no pretext for exceeding them.” 

As a matter of course, the Government of India referred to 
the Madras and Bombay Governments for information, sug- 
gestions, and advice. This, in due course, produced replies 
from Madras and Bombay, chiefly remarkable as containing 2 
novel proposal by Mr. Conolly, the acting principal Collector 
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of Malabar, and a Minute, marked by Mr. Farish’s earnest 
cood sense, and the enlarged views with which he sought to em- 
brace the subject. Mr. Conolly advocated a high rate of duty 
on under-sized trees, as the most effectual mode of preventing 
the total destruction of the private forests. After the virtual 
relinquishment of the royalty, in 1823, he was opposed to its 
re-assumption, as calculated to cause great and general discon- 
tent, and as unnecessary, if a prohibitory duty were established. 
He advocated the acquisition of private forests suflicient to 
supply the average quantity of timber required for the public 
service, by taking forests on the usual mortgage tenure of the 
country, and that by advancing nearly the value of the estate, 
the Government could secure themselves against any intrusion, 
as in Malabar mortgages were never foreclosed, but by a com- 
mon tenure (kooty kanum), the proprietor, in case of reduction, 
being bound to pay for all improvements made by the mort- 
varee. 

The Madras Board of Revenue approved of Mr. Conolly’s 
proposal to rent forests, as a plan that “ would effectually re- 
‘ move all difficulties that might arise from the assertion of the 
‘ proprietary rights of the people, in opposition to the modified 
‘ title of royalty, which it is proposed (alluding to Mr. Under- 
* wood’s views) to revive on the part of Government, and that 
‘ it would, at the same time, give the Government the entire 
‘ command of the forests, enabling them to obtain an abundant 
‘ supply of the best timber, and to nurse the forests.” Mr. 
Farish also approved of the suggestion of Mr. Conolly, but 
pointed out that, unless the mortgages were fora certain period, 
there was a danger that the wealthy merchants of Bombay, 
when the most valuable forests should have been preserved and 
carefully nursed by Government, would step in, and by redeem- 
ing the mortgages, secure for themselves all the advantages for 
which Government had labored and incurred expense. Mr. 
Farish’s details, as to sites, planting, shelter, thinning and the 
like, need not be entered upon; but the following shows that he 
was sensible, that the characteristic of our rule and its bane, fre- 
quent changes of Government officers, was as applicable to the 
management of forests as it is to all other departments. 

“The extensive planting and judicious rearing and care of 
* young trees, and the prevention to felling those proper to be 
‘ preserved to maturity, must, as far as possible, be made to 
‘ depend on arrangements not liable to be affected by the fluc- 
* tuating tenure of our local managers, or the frequent changes 
‘ of the officers of Government itself. The Government must 
never forget that a period of not less than thirty years will 
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‘elapse, before the beneficial effects of these contemplated 
‘ improvements can be fully appreciated, and that their ulti- 
‘ mate object is for years far more distant.” 

He recommended, therefore, the permanent appointment of a 
sub-conservator under the collector, the ex-officio conservator, 
with a salary progressively increasing with length of service; 
as also the appointment of an agent for the purchase of timber, 
who was to be distinct from the sub-conservator ; and that from 
both these functionaries correct information, relative to their 
several charges, should be annually rendered. Looking “ be- 
yond Indian interests in this national question,” Mr. J arish 
proposed that the Admiralty should be furnished with copies of 
these reports, justly considering that the subject was one in 
which the Royal Navy of Great Britain might be interested. 

We cannot concur in all the views propounded by Mr. Farish, 
but it is agreeable to find a person in his position, with entire 
freedom from all clap-trap, and equivocal pseudo-liberal genera- 
lities, fairly, honestly, and earnestly grappling with the subject, 
in no narrow or short-sighted spirit, but with somewhat of a 
statesman’s grasp of its magnitude and importance. The Minute 
of Lord Auckland, of the 29th August, 1840, forms a painful 
contrast. We subjoin its abstract in the words of para. 107 of 
the work under review :— 

Para. 107.—* Upon these papers Lord Auckland wrote a Mi- 
nute, dated 29th August, 1840, in which he expressed his ap- 
proval, generally, of the measures that had been taken for thie 
preservation, prospectively, of the Malabar teak forests, but 
objected to measures of prohibition, or to duties contrived, 
so as to discourage the felling of small trees, in the hope that 
the prospective supply of long timber would thus become more 
plentiful ; and disapproved, in fact, of any minute interference 
by Government, as it would not be compatible with a coo 
system of forest cultivation, in which saplings should be made 
to succeed to large trees, and should be thinned at intervals, 
until the large timber trees should, in the end, occupy their 
natural space.” He added, that “ more good might be done 
with the Rajas and greater proprietors of woods, and they 
might, perhaps, be tied down to conditions of management, 
by the purchase of their growing trees, or upon other consi- 
deration, and be made to introduce a good system.” Ilow- 
ever, His Lordship put off the further consideration of the 
subject, until the receipt of more information from Bombay 
‘and Mad fas. A communication, in the terms of this Minute, 
was accordingly made to the Governments of Madras and 
Bombay, on the 2nd September, 1840,” 
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We have in vain endeavoured to arrive at the sense of this 
Minute. It approves generally of the measures taken for the 
preservation, prospectively, of the Malabar teak forests, yet 
eliminates prohibitory duties, which formed the main stay of the 
system under consideration, and disapproves of any minute 
interference by Government, which was exactly what Govern- 
ment was laboring to attain, by renting forests on mortgage 
tenures! After thus objecting to all that constituted the 
essence of the system, without offering to supply any remedy 
in lieu of those discarded, the general approval really amounted 
to nothing, but a civil exordium to an absolute disapproval. 
The theory, that a prohibitory duty was incompatible with a 
moderate and timely thinning of saplings, was an assumption 
contrary to reason and probability. Ixperience had proved 
that, without a check, private forests were worked up with a 
blind cupidity, heedless of all other considerations but present 
gain. A high rate of duty on under-sized trees would certainly, 
by acting on this cupidity, tend to control its mischievous action. 
The “ perhaps” that more good might be done with the Rajas 
and greater proprietors of woods, by tying them down to con- 
ditions of management, by purchase of growing trees, or other 
considerations, was not only launching the whole question anew 
upon a sea of chances, and very improbable chances, but was 
also in absolute contradiction to the sentiment which abjured 
any minute interference on the part of Government, whilst 
the idea of looking to the introduction of a good system by 
Najas and great proprietors was eminently Utopian, if it 
applied to the petty Rajas and proprietors of forests, against 
whose misuse of their rights there had been but one series of 
complaints for twenty years. 

Mr. Farish had pointed out one danger attendant on renting 
private forests on the mortgage tenures of Malabar, but neither 
he nor the Government of India appear to have adverted to 
the fact, that the whole of Mr. Conolly’s scheme was based 
on his own version of the mortgage custom of the country ; 
so that Government were to suffer their “‘ royalty” to pass 
into oblivion, and to have recourse to an expedient in lieu 
thereof, not based upon any written law, but upon Mr. Conolly’s 
opinion of the custom of mortgage in that part of the country, 
an opinion from which other Collectors might differ, and which 
is not stated to have been affirmed by any higher authority. 
Nor do the proprietors themselves appear to have been at all 
eager, when Mr. Conolly consulted them on the subject of 
renting their forests to Government, to engage in the system 
of contracts which Mr. Conolly proposed. 
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Passing over sundry reports, minutes, and minor measures, 
as also the purchase, made by the Madras Government, of four 
private forests for 15,000 rupees, from an owner who held the 
forests in fee simple, and made them over to Government in 
yerpetuity, we come to a despatch of the Court of Directors, 
of the 30th November, 1842, received by the Government of 
India in February, 1843. In this communication the Court 
arrived at the conclusion, that former accounts of the devastat- 
ed condition of the Malabar forests were, by no means, exag- 
gerated. They were also satisfied that the Government had 
little or no pretension to the proprietorship of the forests, that 
in the time of the ancient Rajas the forests were held as private 
property, that they were indeed seized by Tipp@ Sahib 
atter his conquest of the country, and after its cession to the 
Company they were taken possession of on behalf of the latter; 
but, having for many years been abandoned to the original 
proprietors, the Court were of opinion that it would be no less 
unjust than impolitic to revive a claim to them, which seems 
never to have had any other foundation than Tippt’s usurpa- 
tion. They approved, therefore, of renting forests on the mort- 
gage tenure system, but held that a tract of 260 square miles 
was larger than was requisite to furnish annually 6,000 candies, 
or about 2,000 trees for Government purposes. They advocat- 
ed the contract system for felling and conveying the Govern- 
ment timber to the coast, the advantages of this course having 
been “‘ remarkably illustrated by the history of the timber 
‘ trade in the Tenasserim provinces. Since that trade has been 
* in the hands of private persons, it has proved highly profita- 
* ble, although burthened with a duty of 15 per cent., whereas, 
* during the short period in which it was engrossed by Govern- 
* ment, timber obtained by Government officers, from forests 
‘ belonging to the state, seems not to have paid one-half of its 
* expenses.” 

The Court, accordingly, desired the employment of the con- 
tract system, whenever it could be found practicable, and 
expressed their gratification at finding that no intention had 
been evinced of acting on the suggestions of Mr. Underwood, 
and the Board of Revenue at Madras, for re-asserting the 
right of Government to the conservancy of all forests, whether 
held by private persons, or made over to Government, in so 
far as to prevent the indiscriminate felling of trees, and to 
secure the planting of others in succession. Approving of the 
imposition of a duty on the exportation of teak wood, which 
should vary only according to the length of the logs, without 
any reference to their girth, as sucha duty, while it would 
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tend to prevent young trees from being cut down expressly 
for sale, would not, like a tax on the felling of timber, present 
any obstacles to the clearing of land for cultivation, or to the 
thinning of plantations, neither would it subject the forest- 
holders to any interference from Government officers,—the 
Court, therefore, recommended the matter for the consideration 
of the Government of India. 

From the language of the Court, it would seem, that they 
never clearly understood the principle at issue in this “ royal- 
ty” controversy ; Tippfi’s usurpation of the ownership and 
sole profits of private forests was an arbitrary act, wholly dis- 
tinct from a legitimate exercise of the “ royalty,” which came 
to him by conquest with the lands ;—and it was as ignorant 
and ill-considered an act, to adopt the Tipp Code in 1800, as 
it was tacitly to renounce, in 1843, under the error-suggestive 
misnomer of “ ownership of forests,” the legitimate “ royalty.” 
This amounted to a virtual abandonment of the fundamental 
principle on which the entire revenue system of India is 
based. Forest land is held, when held by private persons, sub- 
ject to the same radical principle as cleared and cultivated soil. 
~ It is admirably laid down by Elphinstone ; and as his statement 
of the agitated question of property in the soil is not only 
sound, but remarkably pertinent to the matter in hand, we offer 
no apology for quoting it :—‘* Property in land seems to consist 
‘ in the exclusive use and absolute disposal of the powers of 
‘ the soil in perpetuity, together with the right to alter or 
‘ destroy the soil itself, where such an operation is possible. 
‘ These privileges combined form the abstract idea of proper- 
‘ ty, which does not represent any substance distinct from 
‘ these elements. Now the king possesses the exclusive right 
‘to a proportion only of the produce. This right is perma- 
* nent, and the king can dispose of it at his pleasure; but he 
* cannot interfere with the soil, or its produce, beyond this limit. 
‘ If he requires the land for buildings, roads, or other public 
‘ purposes, he takes it as a magistrate, and ought to give com- 
* pensation to his fellow share-holders, as he can, on emergency, 
‘ seize carts, boats, &c., and can demolish houses in besieged 
‘ towns, although, in those cases, he has no pretensions what- 
* ever to property. 

“As much of the produce as comes into the hands of the 
‘ land-holder, after the king’s proportion is provided, is his ; 
‘ and his power to dispose of his right to it for all future 
* years is unrestrained. The tenant has what remains of the 
‘ produce after the king’s proportion and the land-lord’s rent 
‘ are paid; and this he enjoys in perpetuity, but the right is 
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‘ confined to himself and his heirs, and cannot be otherwise 
‘ disposed of. 

‘* Neither the land-holder nor the tenant can destroy, or 
‘ even suspend, the use of the powers of the soil; a tenant 
* forfeits his land when he fails to provide a crop, from which 
‘ the other sharers may take their proportions; and a land- 
‘ holder, guilty of the same default, would be temporarily 
‘ superseded by a tenant of the community’s, or the king’s, 
‘ and, after a certain long period, would be deprived of his 
‘ right altogether. 

* From all this, it is apparent, that where there are village 
* communities, and permanent tenants, there is no perfect. pro- 
‘ perty in any of the sharers—where there are neither com- 
‘ munities nor permanent tenants, the king, doubtless, is the 
‘ full and complete proprietor: all subsequent rights are de- 
‘ rived from his grant or lease. The extent of those grants 
* varies with circumstances, but where they are given without 
‘ reserve and in perpetuity, they constitute a-perfect form of 
private property.” 
Now, in the case of teak forests, teak is the crop, and the 
land-holder or tenant of that kind of arboricultural soil has no — 
more right to defraud Government of its share, by failing to 
provide that crop, and permitting forests to be annihilated, 
than have the land-holders and tenants of the ordinary agricul- 
tural soils. ‘ Royalty,” as applied to forests, is merely a con- 
cise term, expressive of the Government right to adopt such 
measures as may be necessary, both for the time being and 
prospectively, to secure that neither land-holder nor tenant de- 
fraud the Government of its share. To renounce this right, is 
to make a serious inroad upon the fundamental principle of the 
revenue of India, and an error, of which the ultimate conse- 
quences cannot be foreseen. It may be doubted whether Tip- 
pu’s stretching the “ royalty” to the extent of only allowing 
the forest-holders two fanams per tree, were really so prejudicial, 
even to the forest-holders themselves, as the entire abandon- 
ment of the “ royalty.” Both were grave errors, but the one 
preserved, while the other utterly destroyed, the coparcener 
property of ruler, land-holders, and tenants. To perpetuate and 
give deliberate sanction to this destructive error, does not seem 
wise, either with reference to the special case, or to the gencral 
principle which is involved. The rebound from one extreme 
to the other, encroaching in the one instance on the rights of 
the community, and on the other pusillanimously abandoning 
the rights of the state, does not constitute judicious adminis- 
tration, It must be observed, too, that even where jagirs aro 
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granted in India, and the sovereign thus alienates his share in 
favor of the jagirdar, either during the life of the latter, or so 
Jong as there are heirs ab stirpe to the jagirdar, the sove- 
reign does not, and cannot, part with the, dominium. The 
jagirdar is merely what the civil law would call a usufruc- 
tuary of the sovereign’s share, and enjoys it with regard to 
forests, either in coparcenery with the subordinate land-holders 
and tenants, where there are such, or without partners, where 
these do not exist ; but in either case, whether as sole holder or 
co-partner, the forests are held almost exactly on the terms of 
Articles 590and 591 of the Civil Code. “ Trees may be taken 
‘ from part of the usufruct, provided the usufructuary follows the 
‘ custom of the property in planting others in their stead. He 
* derives the profit, conforming always to the terms and customs 
‘ of former proprietors, of such part of the timber trees as have 
* been put into regular falls, whether such falls take place perio- 
‘ dically upon a certain extent of land, or consist of a certain 
‘ quantity of trees taken indifferently over every part of the 
‘ estate.” Wanton deterioration of the jagir is a valid ground 
for resumption, exactly as the usufructuary may forfeit his usu- 
fruct for abuse, either by doing injury to the property or letting 
it perish. 

In framing their Tariff, the Madras Government had, of 
course, to correct the error into which the Court of Directors 
had fallen, when they directed that the export duty should vary 
only according to the length of the logs, without any reference 
to their girth: Mr. Conolly observed that this was a mistake 
of the most vital importance, and quoted a letter from the 
timber agent, Captain Williams, in support of his opinion. 

* To show the fallacy of fixing the duty with reference to 
‘ length, instead of thickness, it is only necessary to mention, 
‘ that the teak tree attains two-thirds of its extreme length 
‘ before the bole acquires any considerable thickness. The 
‘ small teak wood, sold under the denomination khial, or 
‘ kyle, is generally twenty-five and thirty feet long, but not 
‘more than five or six inches in diameter, whereas, of the 
‘ entire quantity of full-grown timber brought to Calicut, not 
‘ an cighth part will average twenty-five feet in length. Trees 
that are only half grown, will produce longer timber than 
‘ those that are full grown, because the branches are sound, 
* and cut off clean, and so allow of the branchy portion of the 
‘ bole being taken into the length. But ina full-grown tree, 
‘ the branches are hollow, and the hollow runs into the trunk 
‘ or bole of the tree; consequently, the length of a full-grown 
‘ tree is only that portion contained between the root, and the 
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part where the superior branches commence. Though timber 
of thirty-five and forty feet in length (full-grown) is some- 
times produced, it is but seldom, and not in greater proportion 
than one to five hundred timbers of twenty-five feet and under, 
Again, many long and large timbers grow in places whence 
they cannot be brought entire, owing to their great weight; 
these are now cut into short lengths, and are thus rendered 
capable of transport ; these are the kinds of timber which 
I procure for, and are best suited to, the gun carriage manu- 
factories, where length is no consideration, and great girth 
only is required. ‘The imposition, therefore, of a heavy duty 
on such timber, merely because it were short, would be de- 
trimental to the interests of Government. 

The Tariff, by imposing a much higher rate of duty per 
candy or kol, on small timber, than upon that of larger growth, 
and by classing beams and planks of the fourth and fifth sorts, 
at a higher valuation than the fourth and fifth classes of timber 
from which they were cut, was supposed to fulfil all desired 
objects of a prohibitory check on the felling and cutting up of 
small timber. On the 7th October, 1843, the Government of 
India sanctioned the Tariff in the provinces of Malabar and 
Canara. 

Having thus led the reader through a vicious circle of forest le- 
gislation, beginning with the hasty adoption of the Tippt Code, 
in 1800, passing on to the no-code system of 1823, thence to the 
reactionary tendencies of 1830, lulled into repose on the shelves of 
the Madras Revenue Board until 1837, we have, by carrying the 
reader through six more years of reports, minutes, and despatches, 
terminating in the approval of the mortgage tenure scheme, and 
the Tariff of 1843, shown how one of the Governments, after the 
fifteen years’ liberty of exhaustion first allowed, making a pretence 
of grappling with the forest question, suffered six more years to 
elapse before any thing was done. This cursory review cannot 
have impressed any one with a very exalted idea of the adminis- 
trative wisdom displayed on so really simple a matter. It is true 
that, in the case of the Malabar forests, correspondence was com- 
plicated by the circumstance of the subject being one on which 
both the Madras and the Bombay Governments had to inter- 
communicate and be consulted; but the action of the Bombay 
Government, spurred on by the necessities of its maritime 
establishments and commercial instincts, and guided in its ope- 
ration by the honest, practical good sense of Mr. Farish, 
appears to have been persistently favorable to the more speedy 
adjustment of the forest question, and, therefore, to have been 
beneficial on the whole, rather than retardatory. No excuse can 
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therefore be founded on this consideration, and, though, doubtless, 
the political events of the period between 1837 and 1843, and 
the manner in which these engrossed the supreme Government, 
would be advanced by the apologists of the latter as sufficient 
to cover a multitude of sins in affairs of minor importance, 
they cannot very well be urged by the subordinate Presiden- 
cies, and least so by Madras. 

Let us now return to the Tenasserim provinces, made such 
favorable mention of by the Court of Directors, in the des- 
patch last cited, and taking up the thread of forest manage- 
ment where we left it, follow its course, as far as the work be- 
fore us, and information long in our possession, will enable us. 
It was advisable to take the Malabar and the Tenasserim forests 
in the order we have taken them, because, as Lord Auckland 
referred, in 1838, to Madras for information on the manage- 
ment of the two great districts on the Western Coast of that 
Presidency, suspending decision on Mr. Blundell’s proposals, 
until he should have before him the result of the experience on 
the Malabar Coast: unless the reader knew the precise value 
and character of that experience, he could not so well institute 
acomparison between the courses pursued in the Malabar and 
Tenasserim forests, and would not be in a position fully to 
appreciate the provident forethought and legislative and ad- 
ministrative ability displayed on either coast. 

Merely calling attention to the palpable contradiction and 
absurdity of talking of “ apparent private rights,” when he had 
already clearly shown that none such existed, except upon per- 
mits ‘‘ revocable at pleasure,” and that therefore they neces- 
sarily terminated with the revocation of the permits,-—also direct- 
ing observation to the strange notion of “ justice,” which would 
saddle Government with the expense of giving compensation 
to the holders of such permits “ for their outlay toward facili- 
tating their operations in the forests,” when it was clear, from 
his statements, that these holders of permits had grossly abused 
their privileges, and were exhausting the forests, and that if 
compensation were due to any one, it was due to Government 
from the “ permit holders,” who had enjoyed fifteen years’ profit 
of the license to destroy the Government forests, with only such 
outlay of capital on the permit holders’ part as was necessary 
to pay the wood-cutters and raft-men engaged in this work of 
wholesale spoliation,—we subjoin para. 42 and 43, showing Mr. 
Blundell’s views and _ proposals :— 

“42, In April following, 1837, a correspondence passed be- 

* tween Government and Mr. Blundell, on the subject of the con- 
‘ servation of the teak forests, and the means by which it could be 
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| ‘ best effected. Mr. Blundell pointed out that, under the rules 
* of 1829, parties who desired to cut timber, were allowed ¢ per- 








i ia ‘ mits’ or licenses to do so in certain localities, to the exclusion 
i ‘ of all other cutters from these particular localities; care being 
Fi iG ‘ taken to make it known to them, that the permit was revocable 
Li ‘ at pleasure: and though the transfer of these permits had 
> i ‘ been allowed, yet they had never been recognized as _convey- 
Ai ‘ ing aught but permission to cut timber in certain situations. 
ib ‘ So long as the timber was procured near the banks of the 
it ' ‘ rivers, and while the market for it was in its infancy, this sys- 
\f f * tem answered very well; but as competition and the number of 
oe ‘i ‘ cutters increased, it created great confusion regarding boun- 
a: ie ¢ daries, as no survey was made when licenses were granted, and 
Ht ie * it was impossible to have defined, correctly, any other boundary 
, i ‘ than the banks of the river. As parties went farther inland, 
; 


they trenched on each other’s imaginary boundaries; this caus- 
v * ed disputes, andled eventually to suits in the Courts, which Mr. 
nt * Blundell stated, ‘ we have not the means of deciding with any 
H satisfaction, either to ourselves or to the litigant parties.’ He 
added, ‘ the distance of the forests from the town, their great 
extent, andthe want of an efficient conservator, invested with 
adequate powers to notice and decide on the spot all infringe- 
{a ments of the rules framed, both for insuring proper timber being 
a | cut, and the preservation of the young trees, must lead, I fear, 
‘ ere long, both to bring the Moulmein timber into bad repute, 
and to exhaust the forests, without providing for their renewal 
‘ inafter years.’ To remedy these evils, Mr. Blundell suggested 
the appointment of some individual well acquainted with the 
state of the timber market in India and England, as at least a 
temporary conservator of the forests, with full powers to de- 
cide on the spot all cases of infringement of rules, and all suits 
relative to boundaries. This person should also be directed to 
draw up a report on the state of the forests, and, above all, 
on the eligibility of resuming the permits to cut, and re-consti- 
tuting a monopoly. These measures, he thought, would en- 
sure the cutting of only proper-sized timber of good quality, 
the preservation of the young trees, and the planting of 
others, and would also enable Government to send supplies of 
* timber to her Majesty's building yards in England ; but at the 
same time, Mr. Blundell very fairly stated, that one of the pro- 
posed measures involved ‘ the interference with apparent pti- 
vate rights accompanying the original permits to cut timber, 
sanctioned by eight years’ adherence to the present system, and 
would lead to expense, which, in justice, must be incurred in 
compensating the holders of the original permits for their outlay 
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towards facilitating their operations in the forests.” He added, 
that if the monopoly of the forests was to be resumed, the port 
might be thrown open to foreign timber, either free of duty alto- 
cether, or with amuchlessduty attached to it than he had before 
recommended for each timber imported from Rangoon and other 
places; and if it was resolved not to resume the monopoly, it 
would still be absolutely necessary to have a survey of the 
forests, in order to define boundaries, and to continue a conser- 
vator to preserve the forests, and provide for their renewal. 
Accordingly, Mr. Blundell recommended the following esta- 
blishment for the sanction of Government :— 


“ “wn “a n n n ta ~ wn “~ 


e 


E Rs. 
© One conservator of forests ..... .... hie i hia ees 500 
‘ One native assistant, (the present man) ........... » 40 


* Six peons, (to act also as boatmen,)at rupeesl0 cach 60 


_—- 


Total, Rupees... 600 





“ For theoffice of conservator, Mr. Blundell recommended the 
appointment of a gentleman in the service of the Hon’ble Com- 
pany, one who is strictly prohibited from engaging in trade, 
and who will, consequently, be above all suspicion of favoring 
his own interests. He also proposed to employ convict labor 
in forming nurseries, if these were to be established for renew- 
ing the forests. 

“43, With regard to the interference with ship-building 
speculations, which would attend the resumption of the mono- 
poly, Mr. Blundell remarked, that this could be considered by 
the person who might be appointed to report on the forests ; 
but he was of opinion, that so long as Government would not 
require to send supplies of timber to England, the market might 
always be adequately supplied by the Government cutters, with 
all materials requisite for ship-building, and that contracts 
could be made with the conservator, by ship-builders, for their 
private supplies, which would, in no way, be affected by the 
Government demand.” 

It was in consequence of these communications, that letters 
were addressed on the 27th June, 1838, to the Government 
of Madras, for information regarding the teak forests in that 
Presidency, whilst Mr. Blundell was, at the same time, told 
that Lord Auckland, not having sufficient materials before 
him, was unable to decide on the question of the appointment 
of a conservator of forests, and therefore called for further in- 
formation upon every point connected with the teak forests, and 
their proposed management. Dr. Helfer’s reports were, how- 
ever, at that time before Government, and the Doctor had been 
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specially charged with reporting on the resources of the Tenas- 
serim provinces—among other facts, he had clearly announced, 
that the continuance of the system then in force would, in a 
short time, lead to the extermination of all available teak forests 
and had strongly supported the views and recommendations of 
Mr. Blundell, urging that it could “ not be expected that indivi- 
‘ duals, whose only care it is to render themselves independent 
‘ in as short a time as possible, should care about the _preser- 
‘ vation of the forests; and experience has taught, that far more 
* trees are destroyed than used.” 

From 1838 to 1840, there is, what Mr. W. R. Baillie, the 
compiler, terms with official courtesy, “a great hiatus” in the 
records regarding teak forests, z. e., anglice, nothing was done; 
but on the receipt of a despatch from the Court of Directors, 
having reference to the teak forests of Malabar, the Govern- 
ment of India again addressed the Madras and Bombay 
Governments, and received in reply a voluminous mass of 
papers. 

The Government of India had now before them the results 
of the no-code period on the Malabar coast, and the unanimous 
opinion of all those engaged in futile lucubrations on the best 
mode of recovering the denuded forest tracts, upon the work- 
ing of the no-code system :—all now concurred that no doubt 
could be entertained of the correctness of the Travancore 
conservator’s opinion already quoted, namely, that the system 
was in the highest degree ruinous. The Government of India 
had, moreover, the experience and the deliberate opinions of Mr. 
Blundell, their Commissioner, Dr. Helfer, their scientific report- 
er, and Captain Halsted, an intelligent naval officer, that the 
no-code system was proving equally ruinous in the Tenasserim 
teak forests, the unrestrained working of which was fast lead- 
ing to their extermination. Yet we read that this condition of 
affairs “convinced the Government of the necessity of an 
‘ efficient system of conservancy, though the evil at that time 
* did not seem to justify the resumption of the forests, or a 
* re-constitution of the former monopoly, as had been recom- 
* mended by Mr. Blundell.” This may, and doubtless will, sur- 
prise many of our readers, who may find it difficult to compre- 
hend what degree of “ evil” the Government was awaiting, be- 
fore it felt justified in acting ; short of that “ extermination ” of 
the teak forests, which would, of course, conclude the “ permits” 
to cut teak, one would have imagined avowedly impending total 
denudation, about as great an “ evil” as could exist in teak 
forest life ; they may feel puzzled to understand why the Go- 
vernment should hesitate, as, after fifteen years’ license, every 
day would enhance the difficulty of hitting off, with precision, 
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the line of demarcation between total and fast approaching total 
annihilation of teak forests. Here, therefore, it may be advisa- 
ble to observe—as likely to afford some clue to much that would 
otherwise be incomprehensible—that, in the course of these 
fifteen years of license, the timber trade had fallen mainly into 
the hands of some of the then leading agency houses of Cal- 
cutta; that these houses, both collectively and individually, com- 
manded great influence, not only in the official and mercantile 
communities of Calcutta, but also in the Court of Directors, 
and that, therefore, if the rights of Government were to be 
asserted, and the belly of the Tenasserim goose not to be allowed 
to be ripped up at once for its golden eggs, a very dominant 
interest must, in spite of its all-pervading influence and 
weight, be curbed, and made to respect the interests of the 
state as well as their own. ‘The Government that did 
this, must be firm enough to control and subdue this influ- 
ence, where working through official instruments; and it must 
be bold enough to face the unpopularity and vituperation, 
which, in consequence of the hold this interest had at that 
time over the Calcutta Press, was sure to be heaped upon the 
Government and the officers to whom this duty might be en- 
trusted. It has been shown that no doubts existed as to the 
“royalty ” on the Tenasserim coast; there were no Rajas, 
Zemindars, or ryots, to advance proprietary claims to forest 
rights ; the proprietary rights of the state were wholly incon- 
testable, both by Burman and Tullain law, and by the law 
of conquest, which had given us large tracts of almost virgin 
forests, scarce ever traversed, but by a few wild Karens. There 
were none of those difficulties which beset the question of 
forests on the Malabar coast, in consequence of conflicting 
claims, and the vacillation of the views and practice of Govern~- 
ment as to its “royalty” rights. But though, in these respects, 
free from the local embarrassments (self-imposed in a great 
measure) of the Madras Government and its Collectors, the 
measures of the Bengal Government were not distinguished 
by a particle more of energy or wisdom; on the contrary, an 
influence, whose interest it was always to frustrate effective 
legislation or action on the forest question, on the plea of inves- 
tigation and the collection of further information, betrayed Go- 
vernment into adopting a course not a whit more efficient than 
the no-code system of Madras, at the same time that it was 
accompanied with far more of pretension. 

In an article on the Tenasserim provinces, in the fifteenth 
No. of this Review, we gave so condensed and correct a sum- 
mary of the forest mismanagement, from 1841 to 1846 inclusive, 
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that it would be sufficient for our present purpose, simply to 
refer to the abstract of events and information given in pages 96 
to 102 of that Article, and then to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the later measures, which the volume under review makes 
us acquainted with. ‘This course would, in every respect, have 
been the most convenient; but as the statements in that Article 
are impugned in a few particulars by Mr. W. R. Baillie’s sum- 
mary, we are under the necessity of beating over a good deal 
of ground once before traversed, in order to correct Mr. 
Baillie’s abstract, and to prevent our readers, when forming a 
judgment upon Government measures, from being misled by 
the volume of Selections where the latter is in error. 
Government being, according to their own account, convinced 
of the necessity for an efficient system of conservancy, stum- 
bled upon an expedient which, if inefficiency were their ob- 
ject, was admirably adapted to its fulfilment. Let any one, for 
a moment, consider what the duties of an executive officer, in 
the Department of Public Works, are; that he is not, as engi- 
neer Oflicers in the Crown Colonies are, merely the planner of 
works and the supervisor to see that contractors carry them pro- 
perly into execution, but that he is also a bond fide clerk of 
the works, whether as to the execution of new, or the main- 
taining in good repair and order of old works, and that, where- 
ver there are cantonments with European troops, a multipli- 
city of details can only, according to rule, be dealt with by the 
executive officer himself in person—and then the amount of 
efficient conservancy of forests to be anticipated from the fol- 
lowing arrangement, may be at once known. 
** With this view, it was determined, in November, 1840, to 
appoint to the Department of Public Works, in the Tenasserim 
provinces, an executive officer, who, in addition to the duties 
of that department, instead of a separate conservator, should 
have the charge of the Government teak forests. A moderate 
establishment was to be allowed him for their preservation, 
and for regulating the cutting of timbers in those forests, 
where the Government could, without injustice, interfere with 
the grantees, and he was also to act as agent for providing tim- 
ber for Government shipping purposes at Moulmein, or for 
consignment to the Presidencies. Captain Tremenheere, of 
the Bengal Engineers, was selected for this appointment, and 
the Military Board were desired to instruct him to complete 
a survey of the existing teak forests, and of places suitable 
lor fresh plantations, and to report on the condition of the 
several forests, their capabilities under proper management, 
and the means of increasing and perpetuating the resources 
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of the province, by the appropriation and plantation of new 
tracts. The Military Board were desired also to request 
Captain Tremenheere to submit a scheme for the supervision 
of the forests, consistently with the rights of the grantees, 
to define and note the boundaries of each existing grant, 
‘ and, as far as possible, to discourage the practice of cutting 
‘ up valuable timber into pieces.” 

These were pretty comprehensive instructions, but this 
sort of paper work flourishes in India—long instructions, long- 
er reports, and nothing done, except to give additional in- 
structions, receive still longer reports, and, probably, to 
undo what little had been done, may be taken as a definition 
of what is deemed administration in this paradise of procras- 
tination. We do not remember that the classic pantheon 
has a divinity of this name; neither are we aware that she 
figures in Hindu mythology; she seems a purely Anglo-Indian 
creation, and should have her image, as the palladium of the 
Empire, under the dome of the palace of our Viceroys, in this 
our Indian Capital. Great is the goddess of the Anglo- 
Indian rulers and officials, and her sway, omnipotent in all 
departments, except those of civil salaries and annexation, 
makes torpor the characteristic of all the others. One would 
think, that not only did the Government monopolize the sale 
of all the opium, but its consumption too, and that very little 
of the pernicious drug, judging from the departmental lethar- 
gy, got further on its way to China than the Government 
godowns. It does not signify whether it be a question of forest 
laws and management, or anything else of greater or minor 
importance, motion consists either of a tardy revolution round 
a centre, without progress, or if movement be perceptible at 
all, the odds are just as much in favor of its being retrograde 
as progressive. ‘The constitutional Government of India is so 
habitually the embodiment of procrastination, save in the 
matter of salaries and conquest, that a few miles of com- 
pleted Railroad at Bombay, and a few miles of experimental 
Electric Telegraph at Calcutta, are surprising events, puffed 
and trumpeted by a grand chorus of acclamation! Let us 
trace, however, the kindly influences of the Calcutta Govern- 
ment-goddess upon the subject in hand. 

Mr. Blundell, evidently calculating on the fixed habit and 
system of procrastination, indicated by Lord Auckland’s opinion, 
that “it was doubtful whether it would be necessary or proper 
‘ to give to such officer (a conservator) full and independent 
‘ magisterial powers for the conservation of the forests, as was 
* contemplated by Mr. Blundell,” had, meanwhile, taken advan- 
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tage of so much as was tangible and clearly expressive of any 
definite mode of action; and as the Governor-General had _ said 
that, “in the first instance, there should be rather a temporary 
‘ reporter on the forests than a conservator of them on any per- 
‘ manent footing, and in this event, the first object would be to 
‘ obtain a full account of the present state and management of 
‘ the forests, their progress towards exhaustion, the encroach- 
‘ ment of cultivation, or of mere grass jungles upon their site, 
‘ and the measures which such officer would recommend for their 
‘ preservation and improvement,’—Mr. Blundell had deput- 
ed Captain O’Brien to survey and report on the forests of the 
Attaran. 

Two reporters were thus, at the same time, in the field, Cap- 
tain Tremenheere and Captain O’Brien, whilst, at the same 
time Mr. Seppings, Captain Johnston, and Mr. Blundell were 
engaged in considering the question of the establishment of a 
naval dock-yard at Moulmein. It would be waste of time 
to follow Captains O’Brien and Tremenheere through their 
several routes and reports, which were merely confirmatory of 
the rapid exhaustion of such forests as were conveniently situat- 
ed for the operations of felling and floating. It was clearly a 
no-code system, for “ some forests had been completely worked 
out without any authority whatever’—other forests, held on 
“permits,” had been neglected and abandoned from the diffi- 
culty of transporting timber—no capital had been expended, 
except where trees felled had been left on the gréund,—and all 
three gentlemen, Captain Tremenheere, Captain O’Brien, and 
Mr. Seppings, concurred in their views, that no more licenses 
should be granted, and that Government should retain the 
forests which had escaped in their own hands. On the 2nd 
June, 1841, Mr. Blundell was desired to convey the thanks 
of Government to Captains O’Brien and Tremenhecre, and 
Mr, Seppings, for the information supplied by them; and Mr. 
Blundell was authorized, in conformity with Mr. Seppings’ 
recommendations, to secure the site at Mapoon for forming a 
timber depot, and if it should be so resolved, for building ships. 
Mr. Blundell was also authorized to collect for Government 
all the timber he could get at moderate prices—he was to em- 
ploy the Government elephants of the Commissariat Depart- 
ment in the collection and conveyance, and Captain O’Brien was 
to be retained for further exploring of forests in the Shan 
country. 

Mr. Blundell, when forwarding the reports of these gentle- 
men, had submitted a set of rules, known as those of April, 
1841. Upon the details of these rules, more especially those 
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in the Ist Section, it is not our purpose to remark; good or 
bad, whether in too much or too little detail, such as they were, 
these rules met with the approval of Government, but saddled 
with the very singular proviso, that the only penalty clause 
they contained should not be enforced. Lest our readers should 
suppose that we are inclined to be jocular, we quote para. 74. 
On the 8th September, 1841, the “ rules, dated 12th April, 
* 1841, were approved by Government, but Mr. Blundell was 
informed of the wish of Government not to disturb the occu- 
pancy of the grantees, unless on very strong grounds; he 
was, therefore, desired to report on the practical operation of 
the rules, before he proceeded to enforce the penalty clause, 
especially with reference to the prohibition against cutting 
up the timber, which, so far as it was designed to protect the 
Government duty, it was thought, would admit of relaxa- 
tion, if that duty could be previously secured by any other 
arrangement. This object was eventually effected by calcu- 
lating the duty on the cubic contents of each log, without 
reference to its size, and levying the ad valorem duty of 
fifteen per cent. on a commutation price of thirty rupees per 
ton of fifty cubic feet. It was decided, at the same time, 
(with reference to the proposed resumption of some land 
in Mapoon, which was in the occupancy of Aunnund Chunder 
Mittra, and was required to form the depdt recommended 
by Mr. Seppings,) that the occupation was one of mere suf- 
ferance, and could be withdrawn at the pleasure of the public 
authorities.” 

Under these instructions it, of course, became necessary to 
promulgate the rules, (to report upon their practical — 
being clearly impossible, unless they were generally known), 
and, accordingly, though not so stated in the volume before us, 
we have proof that this was done, for the rules may be found 
printed in the Moulmein Almanac and Directory ot subse- 
quent years. There does not appear, however, to have been any 
public notification, that the penalty clause of the rules was 
not to be enforced. We find them published to the world in 
the form subjoined, without a hint that the penalty clause was 
pro-tempore a sham, a sort of hollow turnip, with flaming eyes 
and mouth, to scare off bad boys, who might be soft and timid 
enough to be thus acted upon. The Commissioner of the 
Tenasserim provinces may have felt puzzled as to the pro- 
priety of making known this qualification of the rules; it 
was a delicate case of conscience; the practical operation of the 
rules was to be tested, and as they were intended to be re- 
medial of gross abuse of forest privileges, their effect, evidently, 
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hinged on the dread inspired by the penalty clause; it was 
a case of the utmost perplexity, for it would not have been 
courteous to point out to the Governor-General, that his re- 
servation insured the inefticiency of the rules, which had met with 
his approval,and that their publication, under such circumstances, 
was to expose the authority of the Commissioner to contempt 
and ridicule. Probably, Mr. Blundell argued, that as the penalty 
clause was not wiped out, but only he forbidden to carry it into 
execution, he might leave the community to make this disco- 
very for themselves ; and proceeded, therefore, to hang up his 
terrifying turnip with the most dignified composure and gra- 
vity. Unless we are mistaken, this is one of the most remark- 
able instances of forest legislation on record; an instance per- 
fectly unique in the great orb of legal wisdom, and for which 
we might seek in vain for a parallel. That it bore fruit, and 
very curious fruit, we shall presently see. 
Russ oF APRIL, 1841.—“ Notice is hereby given, that from 
‘ and after the first proximo, the permits, under which individuals 
‘ are now allowed to fell teak trees within certain localities, will 
‘ be cancelled and resumed, and such localities will be leased or 
* farmed out to the same individuals, for a period of twenty 
* years, under the following rules :— 
J, That the farmer keep up such an establishment far the 
preservation and working of the forest as may be considered 
necessary by the Government superintending officer, in order 
that the trees be felled without injury to those surrounding 
them, by having proper ropes, &c., for lowering them; and 
that the requisite assistance of men, elephants, trucks, carts, 
&c., be provided for removing them when felled. 
“© 2, That no trees shall be killed or felled of a less girth or 
circumference than six feet, measured round the bark, ten 
feet from the ground. 
«3. That every tree shall be killed by a broad rim of the 
bark, say one foot, being taken off round the trunk of the tree, 
near the root, at a height not exceeding two feet from the 
ground; and, further, by cutting to the spine, or through the 
hard wood, to prevent the least portion of sap from rising. 
This process is only to be done during the months of January, 
February and March, before the sap commences to rise, and 
at no other period of the year. —. 
“4. That no tree shall be felled, till the expiration of, at 
least, two years from the period it has been killed, in the 
manner pointed out in rule 3. 


“5. That every tree felled, be removed from the forest with 
the least possible delay. 
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“6. That for every tree felled and removed, five young 
* trees, of a proper size, shall be planted by the farmer, or by 
* the Government, at the expense of the farmer. 
“7, That no tree shall befon any account, cut up into short 
lengths (called loozars) but that every tree shall be removed 
as felled, and be brought in that state (after removing the 
branches) either down the river, to the town, or to saw-pits 
established in the forest. 
* On proof of breach of any of the above rules, the locality, 
‘ wherein such breach may have been effected, will be at once 
‘ resumed by Government. 

« The transfer of a lease of any forest, from one party to 
‘ another, must be registered in the office from which the leases 
‘ are issued, and no transfer will be valid without such registry. 

* The duty on timber will continue to be levied as usual.” 

Sundry reports, of more or less value, but not particularly 
bearing upon the forest administration, may be passed over, until 
we arrive at one founded on the visits of Mr. Maling, the Assis- 
tant Surveyor, and Captain Tremenheere, to a part of the 
forests, for the purpose of ascertaining what degree of atten- 
tion these rules had met with. The result is best given in the 
words of Mr. W. R. Baillie :— 

‘‘ In all these grants, the forest rules, framed by Mr. Blun- 
‘ dell, had been entirely disregarded.” ‘ The explanations 
* given by the grantees were, chiefly, that they had been done 
by the native contractors, or before the promulgation of the 
forest rules, or from ignorance, or in consequence of the 
appearance of decay in the tree felled. In one case (Mr. 
Richardson’s) that gentleman stated, that he had instituted 
a suit in the Commissioner’s Court, against some of his native 
contractors, for damage sustained in his grant, by their violat- 
ing the rules.” The observation which follows these remarks, 
is a perfect non-sequitur. After perusing the abstract and 
quotations of details from reports, we should have said that it 
was patent that the grantees had made no endeavour, whatever, 
and no pretence, to attend to the rules, which were violated on 
every point. It is not stated what the decision of the Com- 
missioner may have been in the case instituted by Mr. Richard- 
son, but we may hope, that as the teeth of the rules had been 
extracted in so far as the European grantees were concerned, 
the poor native contractors, against whom Mr. Richardson 
proceeded, were not made to feel the fangs of the penalty- 
less law. “ It was evident” (says Mr. W. R. Baillie) “‘ however, 
‘ that as far as the forests above noticed were concerned, the 
* rules had been inoperative, notwithstanding that the grantees 
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‘ themselves had endeavoured to observe them. Captain 

‘ Tremenheere attributed this to the character and habits of 
the Burmese timber cutters, who always followed their own 
practices, in killing and fellin®; and to the fact, that only 
the extreme penalty of immediate resumption of the grant 
was provided by the rules in question, for any breach of 
them, as it was generally believed by the natives, that the 
Government could not desire to have all the forests thus 

‘ thrown on their own hands.” 

Then follows a series of rules, dated 11th July, 1842, with 
which Captain Tremenheere proposed to supersede those of 
April, 1841, having noticed, in detail, the practical effects of the 
clauses in the rules framed by Mr. Blundell, with the manner 
in which each had been disregarded. They appear more 
embarrassed with petty details, and interference checks im- 
possible to carry out, than the rules of Mr. Blundell ; never- 
theless, they met with the approval of the Government of 
India, which sanctioned them, with the alterations, that five 
young trees should be planted in place of every tree felled, and 
that the Commissioner should exercise appellate jurisdiction in 
the case of fines, which the Superintendent of forests, invest- 
ed with magisterial powers, was allowed to impose, to an amount 
not exceeding 500 Rupees. 

These rules, however, though sanctioned, were never pro- 
mulgated, for, in February, 1842, the orders of the Court of 
Directors were received, and as they did not approve of the 
rules which had been before framed by Capt. Tremenheere, the 
latter was again called upon to report upon the arrangements 
to be made for the general management of the forests. The 
views of the Court were as follows :— 

“ Para. 83. The Court reviewed the measures of the Go- 
* vernment, and the local authorities, for the management of 
the teak forests, from the earliest period, down to Capt. Tre- 
menheere’s appointment, and expressed doubts as to whether 
the rules which had been framed by him would be sufficient to 
meet all the difficulties which had arisen. The Court were of 
opinion, that a proper survey of the forests was an indispen- 
sable preliminary to any new system; but they thought that 
it was scarcely possible for the conservator, with the aid of 
any establishment which could be allotted to him, to exer- 
cise 80 minute and searching a superintendence over such 
extensive forests, as would enable him to prevent the felling 
of other trees than those selected by himself, or to see that 
the business of planting was properly attended to. But 
even if such interference were practicable, the Court consi- 
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dered it would be still undesirable to commit, to any indivi- 
dual, powers so liable to abuse. 

“ Para. 84. In order to insure the preservation of the 
forests held by private persons, the Court were of opinion, 
that it should be the object of Government to make it the 
interest of those persons to take care of them, and to remove 
all temptation to injure them. For this object long leases 
should be granted, on condition of the payment of a per-cent- 
age on all timber felled, and under an obligation not to clear 
the land for cultivation, or to employ it for any other pur- 
poses, besides plantation. The felling of timber, below a cer- 
tain size, should be strictly prohibited; and a modification of 
the duty might be made to check the wasteful practice of cut- 
ting up large timber. The farmer would, then, have an inter- 
est in the improvement of his forests, and would, probably, be 
inclined to plant of his own accord. Even if he neglected to 
do so, the self-sown plants, which he would no longer have 
any object in destroying, would, in most situations, in- 
sure, to some extent, the perpetuation of the forests. The 
Court also suggested that it should be made obligatory on the 
farmer to supply the places of the trees felled by him, by 
forming new nurseries, and carefully rearing the young plants, 
until they attained maturity ; the Government should reserve 
to itself the right of forming nurseries at the farmer’s ex- 
pense, in the event of his failing to do so; and that the 
conservator should be allowed to exercise such a limited con- 
trol over private forests, as would enable him to see that these 
conditions of the lease were observed. The conservator 
should also attend to the forests retained for the public ser- 
vice, and Government should reserve to itself a resource 
independent of the market, by selecting for itself, from the 
ungranted forests,such as were conveniently situated, and sufhi- 
ciently extensive for all purposes, and placing them under pro- 
per management, soas to afford a constant supply of timber, 
both of teak and of otheru seful kinds indigenous in the country. 
“ Para. 85. With regard to securing supplies of timber for 
the Royal Navy, or for building vessels of war at Moulmein, 
the Court stated that Lord Auckland’s despatch of June, 1841, 
representing the advantages possessed by Moulmein for these 
purposes, had been laid before the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, but that their Lordships had declined to re- 
commend the employment of the timber of the Tenasserim 
provinces, on the ground that there was reason to think it 
possessed no desirable qualities. In consequence of this in- 
timation, the Court desired the Government to abandon the 
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‘idea of forming a building yard, or of collecting a stock 
« of timber, at Moulmein, for shipment to Europe, and simply 
‘ to confine their attention to supplying the demands of the 
‘ Indian Governments, and to the preservation of the Tenasse- 
‘ rim forests, in the manner that had been suggested.” 

This produced orders for the discontinuance of forming the 
stock of timber ordered in June 1841 ; for retaining the unoccu- 
pied forests, to supply the wants of Government ; for working 
them by contracts in preference to any other system ; and for 
the report above mentioned. 

Thus, it will be scen, notwithstanding the experience on 
the Malabar coast, and that on the Tenasserim coast, the 
Court could still talk of long leases, and the farmer having an 
interest in the improvement of his forests ;—language which 
reads plausibly, but which, as applied to the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces, was a palpable fallacy. In practice, it is well known, 
that even where there exists an hereditary nobility enjoying 
large entailed estates, and where there is every motive that the 
mind of man can conceive, as likely to actuate a present pos- 
sessor to a wise use of his paternal estates, woods and forests 
have often enough fallen before present necessities, without 
much advertence to posterity or their rights. Weak as the 
argument of the Court is, in old countries, the most favourably 
circumstanced for its application, it is utterly invalid when 
applied to such a country as the Tenasserim provinces. The 
permit holders, grantees, or whatever was to be their designa- 
tion, were well known; whether Calcutta agency houses, or 
mercantile men of minor pretentions and positions, present 
gain was, as every one knew, their sole object ; and no one was 
better aware of this than the Court of Directors. None, too, 
could have more easily calculated the average existence of 
Calcutta agency houses between crash and crash—none 
knew, or ought to have known, better than themselves, 
the ephemeral life of such farmers as these; and that to 
talk of long leases, expecting them to plant, and the like, was 
to invest these parties with attributes of stability which, un- 
fortunately, experience every five or six years negatives. The 
years 1847 and 1848 wound up several of these transitory far- 
mers, and it was ridiculous to expect, from such establishments, 
keenly alive to the conditions of their existence, to act for the 
future and for posterity. The annals of the Insolyent Court 
form the best comment on the soundness of the views expressed 
in the Court’s despatch. 

. sa Para. 89. In September, 1844, a despatch was received 
rom the Court of Directors, dated the 26th June, in which 
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the Court noticed Captain Tremenhcere’s revised rules of 
1842, quoted in paragraph 78 of this summary, and approved 
generally of them; but they objected to those clauses which 
required lease-holders to report, at the beginning of each 
season, the number of men and animals each proposed to 
employ in his forests, and placed restrictions in regard to the 
felling of trees. 

«« These regulations, the Court remarked, ‘ must often prove 
exceedingly vexatious, and they can only be enforced by 
means of a number of petty officers invested with powers 
which ought not to be placed in such hands;’ they, there- 
fore, repeated their suggestion for giving long leases, on such 
conditions as would make it the interest of the lease-holders 
to preserve the forests, and maintain a succession of timber 
trees on their lands. ‘The Court, at the same time, expressed 
their approval of the intention of Government to retain the 
ungranted forests in the Tenasserim provinces, for the supply 
of the wants of the public service.” 

As the prior orders of the Government had, as we have 
seen, prevented the rules referred to from being promulgated, 
these instructions only left the matter exactly where it was 
before ; and as Government, when directing (18th March, 1844) 
the abolition of the duty which Major Broadfoot had levied 
on Shan and Martaban timber, had given instructions, with 
regard to Government forests, to continue levying rent from the 
lessees, for the privilege of felling trees under the rules of 
1841, it is clear that both sets of Captain Tremenheere’s pro- 
posed rules were deemed entirely quashed, and that those of 
April, 1841, were regarded as in force. 

Between the instructions given in 1843 and 1846, there is, to 
use the official term of courtesy, an hiatus in the record of any 
Government measures for the administration of the forests ; but 
there was no lack of local activity, for Captain Guthrie having 
succeeded Captain Tremenheere as Superintendent of forests, 
had turned his attention vigorously to this part of his charge. 
Although large extracts are given, in the volume before us, from 
Captain Guthrie’s reports, what it was very essential to show 
is omitted, namely, the scandalous destruction of the forests, 
which he brought to the notice of the Government of Bengal, 
and which led him to take steps to check this shameless waste 
of valuable property, by bringing before himself, as Superinten- 
dent of forests, two of the worst cases. From page 98 of No. 
XV. of this Review, we can, however, supply the omission, and 
we will therefore repeat what is there stated:—‘ Captain 
* Guthrie, after a thorough and most careful examination of 
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the forest, found that the permit-holders utterly neglected 
the forest rules in force, and were destroying the Govern- 
ment property in a shameful manner, utterly regardless of 
every consideration but present profit. Conservator and 
Superintendent of forests, he very properly brought the 
delinquents forward, and it happened that the first, or 
amongst the first, were the agents of the firm of Messrs, 
Cockerell and Co., in whose hands was the Megwa forest. 
No better instance of the manner in which the occupiers 
of Government forests fulfil their trusts could well have been 
brought forward, for the firm is one of the leading ones, hay- 
ing an establishment at Moulmein, and is known to be in- 
fluential in Calcutta, and to stand high, and deservedly so, in 
general estimation ; if from any, attention to conditions was 
to be expected, their agents might be anticipated to set an 
example. This did not prove to be the case, or, at any rate, 
the example set was a very bad one. In the course of éen 
hours, the officials of the forest department measured and re- 
corded upwards of 600 under-sized trees killed, but not felled, 
and upwards of 260 under-sized trees felled, making, in all, 
above 860 under-sized trees killed. Besides the foregoing, 
164 full-sized trees, ninety-three under-sized, and ninety-nine 
crooks (valuable in ship-building) were found burning! ! 
“The Meewa forest contained, at the time, about 2,400 
growing teak trees, six feet girth and upwards, and 2,000 
under that girth, besides the 2,000 killed and ninety-four 
felled under the proper girth. The rapid exhaustion of 
the forests, under such a mode of procedure, may be easily 
understood, as also the necessity for checking such waste of 
valuable public property. 

“ Captain Guthrie decided, that the Megwa forest should be 
resumed. In the meantime, Messrs. Cockerell and Co. appear 
to have addressed themselves to the Deputy-Governor of Ben- 
gal, Sir T. H. Maddock, complaining against the proceedings 
of Captain Guthrie, and to have succeeded in obtaining the 
transmission of an order to the Commissioner, directing him, 
on its receipt, to restore to Messrs. Cockerell and Co. the 
forest resumed. 

“ These instructions—passed, we may presume, in entire igno- 
rance of the merits of the case, except, perhaps, as these 
might very naturally be represented by the firm, whose 
pecuniary interests were at stake—reached Captain Durand, 
after he had passed his decision on the appeal made to him 
by Messrs. Cockerell and Co., and had remitted the award,— 
having found, on examination of records, that the penalty 
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clause, the only one by which the rules promulgated for 
observance, could be enforced, had been temporarily suspend- 
ed, though not abrogated, and that, therefore, neither the 
Commissioner nor the Superintendent of forests, had any 
power, whatever, to check the most unscrupulous violation of 
the rules nominally put forth for the preservation of the 
forests! In remitting the award, however, Captain Durand 
did not conceal his entire approval of the decision of Captain 
Guthrie, passed as it was, in ignorance of the trap undesign- 
edly laid for him by this secret qualification of the publicly 
notified rules of 1841, and intimated that these rules would, 
in future, be enforced—naturally anticipagjng that it required 
but a clear statement of the facts of the case to insure im- 
mediate instructions to enforce, where in future requisite, 
the penalty clause. 

* The holders of forests were but little pleased that such a 
warning should be given, and such an exposure made of the 
care and attention paid by them to their trust. The utter 
neglect of the Government stipulations was further well 
exemplified by the fact that, in consequence of Captain 
Durand’s temporary removal of the prohibition on the work- 
ing in the Thoongeen forests, 8,922 trees were brought from 
thence, out of which 4,497, that is, about two-thirds of the 
whole amount, were under-sized, and therefore ought, by rule, 
to have been confiscated. Captain Durand ordered that a 
small extra duty should be levied on this under-sized timber, 
remitting the extreme penalty of confiscation, but warning 
the public, that the ensuing season it would be enforced—a 
measure absolutely necessary on public grounds, and favor- 
able to the real interests of the timber market, but disagree- 
able to the short-sighted selfishness of many private 
interests.” 

We are compelled to make this lengthy quotation, because 


para. 105 of Mr. W. R. Baillie’s summary, which is sub- 
joined, is in direct conflict with the statement above quoted :— 


oe n,n .  . ee. | 


“ Para. 105. Before Captain Guthrie submitted to Govern- 
ment his report above noticed, he had summarily resumed 
several forests under the penalty clause of the rules of 
April, 1841, for alleged breaches of those rules, by the 
felling of under-sized trees, and the failure to propagate 
others in their places. Against this measure, Cockerell 
and Co., and Mackey and Co., of Calcutta, (as the 
holders of extensive forest grants, some of which were re- 
sumed by Captain Guthrie) appealed to Government, when 
instructions were immediately given to the Commissioner, 
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Captain Durand, to restore the sequestered grants to the 
holders, ‘ until Government are in possession of such infor- 
mation as will enable them to pass final orders’ on the sub- 
ject. But, notwithstanding this order, and the intimation 
of the opinion of Government on the subject, just previous- 
ly made to Captain Durand, that it was not intended ‘to 
monopolize the forests, or to restrain the free trader, or 
trench on the rights of grantees or lessees of the forest 
lands,—Captain Guthrie, with the concurrence of Captain 
Durand, continued to enforce, rigidly, the penalty clauses of 
the rules of April, 1841. These proceedings elicited from 
the merchants gf, Moulmein (represented by a Committee, 
formed of Messrs. Creaton, Austin, Paterson and Maurel) a 
petition, dated 12th June, 1846, of appeal to the Commis- 
sioner. The petitioners complained of— 

“1, The resumption of occupied forests, under charge of 
breach of rules promulgated under date the 12th April, 
1841, 

«2. The seizure of all wood brought down during the 
present season, under six feet in girth, and the subsequent 
levying a fine, equal in amount to the Government duty, on 
all such wood being released. 

** 3. The prohibition to private parties from working timber 
out of the unoccupied forests, with the avowed intention of 
working all such forests on Government account. 

“4, The recent regulations issued by the Superintendent 
of forests, in regard to the collection of duty on, and the 
passing of wood at, the Government station of Kadoe. 

“ Captain Durand, however, upheld the measures of Captain 
Guthrie, and reported to Government his having done so. 
Upon this, the Government took into consideration the whole 
subject of forest management, and after briefly reviewing 
the history of the forests, from the time that they were 
thrown open to the public, by Mr. Maingy, in 1829, down 
to the period of Captain Guthrie’s appointment, communicated 
the following observations and orders to Captain Durand.” 
Now, before either proceeding to compare this summary 


with our own, or to point out the nature of the statements 
contained in the letter of the 7th September, 1846, we shall 
subjoin an extract from the Friend of India of the 28th October, 
1847, in order to point out the close coincidence between para. 
105 and the extract in question. Commenting on the article 
in our No. XV., the Friend of India says :— 


‘ 


“The reviewer says, that these orders reached Captain 
Durand after he had passed his decision on the appeal made 
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‘ to him by Messrs. Cockerell and Co., and had remitted the 
‘award. With what surprise will he learn, that so far is this 
* from having been the case, that Captain Durand, in announc- 
‘ ing the remission of the award, in consequence of the orders 
‘ of Government, stated that he certainly would have confirm- 
‘ ed it, but for those orders! The reviewer further states, that 
‘it was remitted, because Captain Durand, on examination of 
‘ the records, found that the penalty clause ‘had been tem- 
‘ porarily suspended, though not abrogated,’ whereas the fact 
‘js, that the clause had not been suspended, because it had 

‘never been sanctioned, and that Captain Durand received 

‘ the first intimation of the abeyance of that clause from the 

‘ Bengal Government itself.” 

Although it was in our power to have refuted, not only the 
foregoing animadversions on the article in No. XV. of this Re- 
view, but also the whole series of statements which the Friend of 
India paraded against it, it was not deemed worth while at the 
time. It was perfectly well known who supplied the Friend of 
India with his inaccurate information. We did not care to lay 
bare a malice and spite which could have recourse to deliberate 
falsehood, in order to blacken the good name of an officer absent 
in England at the time. Some of the leading men, civil and 
military, belonging to the service, had thanked us for publish- 
ing the article, and assured us, which we well knew to be the 
fact, that there was a verisimilitude pervading it which no 
jesuitical casuistry could shake, and that we had done a public 
service in boldly coming forward, to defend an injured and 
misrepresented man. The bureaucratic spirit, however, learns 
no lessons, takes no warnings, and seeks t6 stereotype its petty 
prejudices and hate, even at the expense of its veracity. For- 
bearance, under such circumstances, is synonymous with the 
countenance and encouragement of all that is mean and base; 
and now that, after the space of six years, we find exploded 
falsehood re-asserted, we feel it 2 duty to place the demi-oflicial 
mis-statements of 1847, alongside of those given to the world 
in 1852, and after showing their common origin, shall proceed 
to prove their utter inaccuracy. 

One thing now appears clearly, that the Friend of India’s 
statements were in accordance with the information furnished 
him, and that the paternity of this attack is not chargeable 
upon him, however blameworthy he may be for lending his 
columns for the purpose of conveying it to the world. 

It will be observed that both para. 105, and the extract 
from the Friend, comcide in giving the same verbal extracts 
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from the Secretary’s official letters ; with this difference of 
course, that the Friend of India did not mark its quotation by 
inverted commas. It will also be noted, that both coincide in 
asserting that Captain Durand received the instructions of 
the Bengal Government (Sir T. H. Maddock) prior to hay- 
ing passed his decision on the appeal made to his Court by 
Messrs. Cockerell and Co.; and that both found their state- 
ment upon Captain Durand’s own acknowledgment of those 
orders from the then existing Government. It is seldom, that 
ostensibly distinct parties, like a press and a Secretariat, one 
of whom could not have access to official documents, without 
the sanction of the other, concur exactly in making the self- 
same quotations, and founding on them the self-same line of 
argument, unless there has been a coalition, and a pretty inti- 
mate one too. Let us now test the dona fides with which 
these parties acted towards an absent man. 

Had the Bengal Secretariat been good enough to give the 
dates of the two Secretariat letters quoted in para. 105, the 
public would have been made aware of the fact, that the two 
letters in question were written, that containing the first quo- 
tation, “ until the Government, &c.,” on the 6th June, 1846, 
and that containing the second quotation, “ to monopolize, &c.,” 
on the 8th June, 1846. Further, had it been hinted that there 
was only one monthly steamer despatched to Moulmein, and 
that that steamer reached Moulmein on the 18th June on that 
occasion, the public would have naturally concluded, that both 
letters were delivered at Moulmein at the same time. Para. 
105 notes that Messrs. Cockerell and Co. petitioned Govern- 
ment, but it omits the fact that Messrs. Cockerell and Co. 
appealed to Captain Durand, as Commissioner, on the 18th 
May, 1846. Had the Secretariat volume avowed that the appeal 
was heard on the 13th June, after having been twice deferred 
at the request of the appellant, on the 23rd May, and Sth June, 
and that Captain Durand’s decision, remitting the award of 
Captain Guthrie, was passed on the 16th June, the public 
would have seen that Captain Durand’s decision was given two 
days before, not after,—as stated by para. 105, and the Friend of 
India,—the receipt of the two letters from which both these com- 
mentators quote ; and knowing these things, the public and our 
readers would have been satisfied of our absolute correctness in 
the statement made in No. XV. of the Review, which is impugn- 
ed by the Secretariat and the Friend of India. We were, indeed, 
surprised by the unblushing assertions of the newspaper, for the 
decision of an Appellate Court, publicly given out, ona certain 
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date, is a fact of such notoriety, that the attempt to falsify the 
date of such public delivery of a decision,can only be made, 
where distance and unfrequency of communication favor the 
chance of such a mis-statement passing uncontradicted ; but 
we were far more surprised to find a publication issued by the 
Bengal Secretariat, not, indeed, in a direct manner, but by im- 
plication, supporting the newspaper mis-representation. 

There is, however, another point, on which, had the Bengal 
Secretariat shown a little more candour in this publication, it 
would have lost nothing in general estimation ; but bureaucra- 
tic animosity is always blind, and usually finishes, as in this 
instance, by cutting its own throat. The Friend of India,—when 
it states “ that Captain Durand, in announcing the remission 
‘ of the award, in consequence of the orders of Government, 
‘ stated that he would certainly have confirmed it, but for 
‘ those orders !’"—evidently would have it inferred that the 
words of that officer are quoted, and quoted correctly; and 
para. 105, which drops any advertence to the remission of the 
award, and asserts that Captain Durand, notwithstanding the 
orders he,had received, continued to enforce, rigidly, the penalty 
clauses of the rules of April, 1841, upheld the measures of 
Captain Guthrie, and reported to Government his having done 
s0, leaves the same to be inferred, though ‘in a more involved 
manner, and with greater lubricity of purpose. Now, had the 
Friend of India, when quoting, or the Bengal Secretariat, when 
mystifying, borne in mind what was apparent to every body else, 
namely, that we were minutely informed, and that any tamper- 
ing, however ingenious, either with dates or language, would 
inevitably meet withexposure, they would scarcely have hazarded 
the course they have pursued. 

The letters from the Bengal Secretariat, of the 6th and 8th 
June, delivered on the 18th June, were replied to on the same 
day.* The Government letter of the 6th June called for a full 
report upon the circumstances under which Captain Guthrie had 
acted ; and, in compliance with the request of Messrs. Cockerell 
and Co., ordered, that on receipt of the letter, the resumed 
forest should be restored to them. Captain Durand’s reply was, 
that he would submit the report called for as soon as possible, 
but in the mean time, he at once informed the Secretary, 
that the case of Messrs. Cockerell and Co. having been brought 
in appeal before him, the award was remitted on the 16th instant, 


* The Blue Book on “ Teak Forests (India)” contains the Government letter of 
the 6th June, and Captain Durand’s replies of the 18th June, both to it, and that of 
the 8th. But the letter of the Sth is omitted. Captain Durand’s decision of the 


16th June is given at length. 
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though, had he not been in possession of the orders of Govern- 
ment, and the expression of its views, in a manner which the 
Superintendent of forests was not, the wanton destruction of 
forests, and most unscrupulous violation of rules brought to 
light by Captain Guthrie, would have made Captain Durand 
deem it his duty to uphold his decree. 

From this reply, it would have been clear to ordinary minds, 
aware as the Bengal Secretariat necessarily were of the date 
of the steamer’s arrival on the 18th June, and of the short 
stay prescribed for it at Moulmein, that the appeal had been 
made, and the decision on the appeal passed, two days before 
the arrival of the letter, ordering what had already been de- 
creed, and that, therefore, the orders of Government which 
the Commissioner was in possession of, when he passed his 
decision, remitting the award, and which Captain Guthrie was 
ignorant of, when he decided, could not be those of the 6th 
June, which, at the time of Captain Guthrie’s deeision, on the 
5th May, a month before, and Captain Durand’s, on the 16th 
June, had not been received at Moulmein. ‘To seek to apply 
Captain Durand’s language to orders not before him, when he 
decided the case, is a palpable perversion of its meaning, as 
elucidated by the context; and were we to adopt this mode 
of quoting the words of writtrs, without reference to dates, 
facts, or context, there would be no difficulty whatever in 
proving, as in this instance, from a man’s own words, the contrary 
of what he stated. The device is not new, but we have seldom 
seen it officially resorted to, in a more unpardonable manner than 
on the present occasion, for the Parliamentary Blue Book shows 
that, in reply to the other letter quoted (that of the 8th June) 
Captain Durand, on the same date, the 18th June, informed 
Government that he was about to address them at length on 
the forest question ; and, in fact, did so, combining a report on 
the case of Messrs. Cockerell and Co., with a report on the 
forest question generally, which it illustrated; and in this 
report he clearly informed the Government, that the de- 
cision remitting the award had been passed before the re- 
ceipt of the orders, summarily putting a stop to proceedings, 
at the request of Messrs. Cockerell and Co., and ordering 
the restoration of the resumed forest. This report is dated 
the 24th June, and was in the hand of the Deputy-Governor, 
Sir TI. H. Maddock, when the letter of the 7th September, 
1846, was penned—for the latter isin reply thereto. We repeat, 
therefore, that these mis-statements are unpardonable, for they 
Were originally made and promulgated by a journal supplied 
with its information by a Government official, and after the space 
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of six years again repeated “ by authority,” almost totidem verbis, 
without a possibility of the error being accidental, Captain 
Durand’s report having precluded the shade of an excuse for 
such gross and malevolent mis-statements. 

We consider para. 105 a curiosity, as containing, in short 
space, a greater number of mis-representations and sinister 
omissions than we ever recollect counting up, as occurring with- 
in such moderate limits. ‘They are as follows—mis-represen- 
tations :— 

First.—Captain Guthrie’s award was remitted, and the pe- 
nalty clause not enforced. 


Second.—This was done before, and not after, the receipt of 


the two letters quoted. 

Third.—Both the letters quoted came on the same day to 
hand, and the word “ previously,” as applied to their reaching 
Captain Durand, is incorrect. 

Fourth.—The word “ previously,” as applied to the issue of 
the letter of the 8th June, before that of the 6th June, is 
incorrect. 

Fifth.—The rules of April, 1841, only contained one penalty 
clause, and therefore, as in the only case, Cockerell and Co.’s, 
in which Captain Guthrie had sought to enforce it, the award 
was remitted: the assertion that the penalty clause continued 
to be rigidly enfo-ced, is a mis-statement, in its general, as well 
as in its special, application to Cockerell and Co. 

Sizth.—The petition, dated 12th June, 1846, was not elicit- 
ed by the rigid enforcement, with the concurrence of Captain 
Durand, of the penalty clause, for it was given in before 
Captain Durand had passed his decision on the appeal case, and, 
therefore, before the petitioners knew whether the resumption 
would be upheld, or as was the case, the award remitted. 

Seventh—The orders of the Government, quoted from 
the letter of the 6th June, referred simply and singly to 
Messrs. Cockerell and Co., and did not refer to Messrs. 
Mackey and Co. 

Eiighth.—The order was, to restore the grant in question, to 
Messrs. Cockerell and Co., and not to restore sequestered 
grants to the holders, which would imply that many had been 
sequestered. 

Ninth.—The appeal was against the resumption of the Megwa 
forest,—one, and not some, which would signify more than one. 

Tenth.—It is left to be inferred that the letter, from which 
the quotation “ to monopolize, &c.” is taken, had respect to the 
general question of resumption of grants, and restraint on 
the free trader, whereas it referred to a wholly different mat- 
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ter, namely, whether the orders of the Court of Directors 
to reserve forests for the supply of the public service, were to 
be attended to or not. 

The omissions are :—First.—All note of dates of letters, or 
dates of receipt, so that there ensues a convenient confusion. 

Second.— Any note of the dates of Captain Guthrie’s decision, 
or of the Commissioner's. 

Third.—A blending of things and persons wholly distinct, 
without hint of such being done. 

Fourth.—Entire suppression of the orders of the Supreme 
Government, on the subject of purchasing timber for the Adini- 
ralty—and of the measures consequent thereon. 

Fifth.—No note of discrepancy of orders of the Supreme and 
of the Bengal Government. 

Having thus dealt with para. 105, we might have left the 
long extract from the Secretary’s letter, dated 7th September, 
1846, without notice, were it not that it, too, challenges remark, 
from its barefaced distortion of facts, and the mala fides which 
puts forth its head in every paragraph. We are not about to 
enter upon any longer analysis of this remarkable production, 
than may be sufficient to prove its worthlessness, whether view- 
ed as an endeavour to cloak the mismanagements of the forest 
question by the Bengal Government, or as a specious attempt 
to accumulate, upon the heads of the Superintendent, Captain 
Guthrie, and the Commissioner, Captain Durand, responsibility 
for a state of things for which the Bengal Government itself 
was alone accountable. We cannot but think, that before 
concluding our brief remarks on this letter, both Captain Guth- 
rie and Captain Durand will feel themselves under a debt of 
no ordinary gratitude to this volume of Selections, which, at the 
same time that it gives publicity to mis-statements, aftords, 
unintentionally though it may be, a complete antidote to 
them. 

‘Para, 24. Inthe meantime, Captain Guthrie has not been 
slow to exercise the powers which he conceives himself to 
possess, for the punishment of these instances of neglect on 
the part of the grantees, and he has, in several cases, sum- 
marily resumed important grants under the penalty clause 
of the rules of April, 1841, for breach of those rules, by 
felling under-sized trees; and these proceedings you (Capt. 
Durand) appear to have approved and affirmed. | 

* Para, 25. It will have been observed from the foregoing 
statement, that no confirmation of the penalty clause can be 
traced in the records of Government. If, therefore, any con- 
firmation be forthcoming in the office of the Superintendent 
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‘ of forests, a copy should be transmitted for His Honor’s 
‘ satisfaction. In the meantime, it would seem that Captain 
‘ Guthrie has been acting under a rule of no authority. 

“ Para, 26. But even if the rule had ever been confirmed 
‘ and authorized by Government, it is by no means clear, that 
‘ its purport would have given to the Superintendent of forests 
‘ any power to enforce so serious a penalty ; he might possibly 
‘ have reported the facts, and made his recommendations, but 
‘ the infliction of the penalty would have lain with much high- 
* er authority. 

Para, 27. Independently, however, of these considerations, 
‘ the enforcement of the penalty of forfeiture of grants for 
* breach of rules, which have been avowedly and notoriously 
‘a dead letter, ever since they were enacted, and which 
‘ the Government has never shown any intention, or given 
‘ any notice of enforcing, is a measure altogether oppressive 
‘and inequitable; two mercantile houses of this city have, 
‘as you are aware, appealed to Government against these 
‘ proceedings, and Government have been directed to sus- 
‘ pend them for the present. One of the houses thus sum- 
‘ marily stopped in their works, and deprived of their grants 
‘ of forest locations, is known to be under a heavy contract 
‘ with Her Majesty’s Government, for the supply of timber 
‘ for naval purposes, and the consequences to them must be 
very serious.” 
On perusing these paragraphs, which were addressed to the 
Commissioner, the first circumstance, which cannot fail of strik- 
ing the reader, is the close correspondence between this official 
despatch of the 7th September, and the extract from the Friend 
of India of the 28th October: the assertions, the line of argu- 
ment, and the views are identical. From the rules of Govern- 
ment, as to the communication by its servants of official docu- 
ments, without its permission, to the press, it is clear here, that, 
with the view of attacking Captain Durand, that permission 
must have been granted, and not over-scrupulously made 
use of, | 

The first thing which occurs to the mind, on perusing these 
paragraphs, is, that if the Superintendent of forests and his 
establishment were intended by the Government to be the 
cyphers which, we are here told, they were considered, what on 
earth was the use of the appointment being made ? It was upon 
the Government’s own showing a farce and a job, and all the 
surveys, reports, opinions, and calls for the result of the experi- 
ence at Madras and Bombay, were fudge and pretence. 
That which next strikes us, as utterly inexplicable, is the 
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allegation contained in para. 24, which implies that several 
cases of resumed grants had come in appeal before the Commis- 
sioner, and that he had “ approved and affirmed ” the decrees of 
the Superintendent; whereas, only one case had, as we have 
shewn, been appealed to the Commissioner, and that in that one 
case of Messrs. Cockerell and Co., the award had been remitted, 
was notorious, and known to the Bengal Government, when it 
suffered this paragraph to be penned, and signed by its Secreta- 
ry, Mr. Halliday. 

The next thing observable is, that throughout these para- 
graphs, not only does the Bengal Government drop the fact of 
the remission of the award, and the grounds on which that 
remission was made by Captain Durand, about three months 
before their letter was written, giving no indication that the re- 
mission in question necessarily put a stop to further proceedings 
by the Superintendent; -but it seeks to confound the approval 
by Captain Durand, of Captain Guthrie’s investigations in the 
discharge of his duty, and his concurrence in the general ad- 
ministrative recommendations submitted to the Government 
for its consideration and orders, with the approval and aftirma- 
tion of the enforcement of a penalty, which, on the contrary, 
had been remitted by the Commissioner, in his capacity of 
Appellate Judge,—thus confounding two perfectly distinct 
functions, namely, those of judge, and those of commenta- 
tor upon the opinions of the Superintendent, on points of 
general administration, on which it was desirable to obtain 
specific instructions from the Deputy-Governor :—in fact, con- 
founding the Commissioner’s functions as Judge, with his 
functions as legislative adviser on the forest question. To 
have candidly stated that, in his capacity as Appellate Judge, 
the Commissioner had, finding the penalty clause suspended, 
given a strictly legal decision, which remitted the award given 
in the case of Cockerell and Co., and thereby stayed resump- 
tion of grants, though not the execution of the Superintendent’s 
duties, would have been incompatible with the penning of the 
paragraphs above quoted, by which blame was cast on the 
Commissioner, for doing that which he had not done, and for 
not doing that which he had done, whilst it would also have 
set forth the absurdity of writing Para. 25; the Commis- 
sioner having himself brought to the notice of the Deputy-Go- 
vernor, that the rule, under its temporary suspension by Lord 
Auckland, was of no authority; but this evidently could not 
have answered the object in view. 

The next thing which strikes the reader as a singular avowal 
to haye emanated from a Deputy-Governor, is the statement, 
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that the rules had been avowedly and notoriously a dead letter 
ever since they were enacted, whereas Government had itself 
repeatedly called for reports on the operation of its emasculated 
rules, and had, as has been shewn, invested the superintendent 
with magisterial powers, to inflict fines not exceeding Rs. 500. 
(Para. 81, page 118.) This assertion of para. 27 is still more 
surprising, when it is noted that, although the Secretary could 
overlook this indubitable proof of an intention on the part of 
Government to enforce penalties and rules, he could, when it 
suited his purpose, advert, as in para. 32, to the expression of 
their views which Government had made, when granting these 
said magisterial powers, and which views are given in para, 82 
of Mr. W. R. Baillie’s summary, where he notes that “ the 
‘ Government appear to have had it in contemplation, and to 
‘ have expressed the intention, in the event of granting leases 
‘ for unoccupied forests, to limit such new leases to twenty 
‘ years, renewable on the expiration of that time, conditionally 
‘ on the lessee’s strict observance of the rules. The grant of 
* leases for unoccupied forests was, in the meanwhile, prohibited, 
‘ pending the receipt of orders from the Court of Directors, 
on the reference which had been made to them by Lord 
Auckland.” 
But here, again, the disingenuous manner in which para, 32 
alludes to this intention, contingent upon a sanction which was 
withheld by the Court of Directors, cannot be passed over 
without observation, and, in order to enable our readers to 
judge for themselves, we must subjoin paras. 30—33 :— 

“ Para. 30. In regard to future management, the Deputy- 
‘ Governor conceives the only sound principle to have been 
‘ suggested in the few but apt words already quoted from the 
‘ despatch of the Honorable Court, dated 30th September, 1842, 
‘ viz., that no conservator, with the aid of any establishment, 
‘ could maintain a proper degree of check over such extensive 
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tracts ; that even if it were practicable, it would be objection- 
able to commit such powers to one individual, and that the 
best and cheapest way of effecting the object, would be to 
make it the interest of persons to take care of their grants, 
by giving them long leases. 

** Para. 31. This appears to the Deputy-Governor to be a per- 
fectly just view of the subject. Rules full of petty detail, 
teaching merchants and traders how to carry on the smallest 
details of their business, even to ropes, and trucks, and carts, 
and prescribing small and meddling instructions, to be enforc- 
ed under heavy penalties, and this, too, throughout vast, dis- 
tant, solitary, and scarcely accessible forest tracts, by one con- 
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‘ servator or superintendent, with a few native subordinates 
‘ (for it would not pay to have a large establishment) must, in 
‘ the nature of things, fail of any good. The rules would not 
‘ be observed, their infraction could not be checked, and the 
‘ penalties could not be enforced. 

« Para. 32. On the other hand, the measures taken with the 
‘ srantees have been such as to ensure waste and improvidence. 
‘ They have been sent at one time with permits to fell timber, 
‘ on given localities, revocable at will; at another, they have 
‘ received grants of undefined and disputed tracts for no speci- 
‘ fied term, but dependent on the pleasure of the authorities 
‘ for the time being. Even the desire of Government to grant 
‘ leases for twenty years, as expressed in 1843, seems not to 
‘ have been carried into effect; but, on the contrary, Captain 
* Guthrie,as superintendent, and yourself, as Commissioner,have 
* taken pains to impress upon the grantees, that their rights may 
‘ be resumed at any time, and they have, indeed, been practi- 
‘ cally taught that resumption may occasionally be very sud- 
‘ denly and very summarily put in execution against them. 

* Para, 33. It would bestrange, indeed, if, under such circum- 
* stances as these, the grantees were found carefully guarding 
‘ the Government interests in the forests, or establishing nur- 
‘ series of young trees, or sparing to cut down whatever might 
‘ soonest suit their purposes. ‘The grantees have been obliged, 
* by their position, to make the most they could, in the shortest 
* time, out of a very precarious and uncertain tenure, and their 
* conduct has only been what might have been expected from 
* them.” 

Here it will be at once seen, from para. 82, page 119, 
quoted above, that it had never been optional, either with the 
Commissioner, in 1843, or the one in 1846, to act in con- 
formity with the contingent intentions of the Government, 
the Government having prohibited action on these instruc- 
tions, prior to the sanction of the Court of Directors. Moreover, 
it will be remarked, that this contemplated measure of the 
Government had reference to the grant of leases for unoccu- 
pied forests, and not to forests already occupied by grantees or 
lessees, The use made of this advertence to the “ desire of 
Government,” conveys, therefore, adroitly enough, the fallacies, 
first, that the instructions of Government were such as the 
local authorities were at liberty to act upon; secondly, that 
they had reference to occupied forests, instead, as was the case, 
of referring to unoccupied or reserved forests ; thirdly, that 
inattention to these desires of the Government, on the part of 
the local authorities, had caused the waste and devastation of 
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the forests by the grantees; and, fourthly, that the superinten- 
dent, Captain Guthrie, and the Commissioner, Captain Durand, 
were peculiarly obnoxious to the charge of not having carried 
into effect the views of Government as to twenty years’ leases, 
and of having, by the summary resumption of forest grants, 
furnished a sufficient apology for the cupidity of the grantees, 
whose conduct, under such circumstances, had only been what 
might have been expected from them. These fallacies were, of 
course, intended to defend the Bengal Government against the 
charge of systematic mismanagement of the forests, and to 
cast the blame of neglect of the interests of Government, and 
of the conservancy of the forests, altogether on the local 
authorities, whose measures are handled, as if the Supreme 
Government and the Bengal Government were entirely inno- 
cent of having given their deliberate approval to the rules 
which form the subject of animadversion, rules and measures 
calculated “‘ to ensure waste and improvidence,” and exonerat- 
ing, in the opinion of the writer of this letter, the grantees, 
for a flagrant neglect of every consideration, but that of 
their own present interests. At the same time, these falla- 
cies were so arrayed, as to accumulate upon the Superin- 
tendent and the Commissioner, not only the mismanage- 
ment of their predecessors in office, but more particular- 
ly the neglect of compliance with the views of Govern- 
ment, in the matter of issuing twenty years’ leases to grantces 
of occupied forests, and for taking away inducements from the 
grantees, to observe the conditions on which they obtained 
their permits, grants, or leases. A more clumsy, or a more 
unworthy device for attempting to shuffle off, from the 
shoulders of the Supreme and Bengal Governments, the con- 
sequences of their own vacillating imbecility, could scarcely 
have been concocted. Fortunately, the bungling is too trans- 
parent, and the publication of the volume before us sets at rest 
iny question that might be raised as to the real value of this 
official attempt to dupe the public; for the volume lays bare 
the real authors of the no-code system on the Tenas- 
serim coast, and effectually exculpates the local authori- 

ties, from the time of Mr. Blundell, who first moved for 

rules and resumption of forests. Whilst the endeavour to 

cloak the gubernatorial derelictions of duty, by the spite- 

ful sacrifice of the reputations of the two officers, who, as 

Superintendent of forests and Commissioner, honestly did 

their own duty, relying on the Bengal Government to do 

theirs, is defeated as much by the revelations of the pub- 

lication under review, as by its reticenses. The Bengal 
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Secretariat were egregiously mistaken, if they thought that 
such a course would stand the probe of scrutiny, and impose 
upon those who have long watched its proceedings on this 
question of forest management and its associated subjects. 

Merely noting that the Cockerell and Co. contract with the 
Admiralty appears wholly unsupported by any official state- 
ments, except the assumptions of the Friend of India’s intormant, 
and the despatch of the 7th September, 1846, and that the in- 
structions of the Supreme Government themselves, in communi- 
cation with the Admiralty, through the home authorities, when 
ordering the purchase of timber at Moulmein for the navy, in 
the manner set forth in No. XV. of the Review, never adverted 
to the existence of any such contract, which, had it existed, 
must certainly have been known to them; we must be per- 
mitted to doubt the fact thus confidently asserted, which, 
however, is one not at all to the purpose for which it 1s 
adduced, as every one acquainted with the Moulmein timber 
market, and the abundant supply of timber at the period 
in question, must have been thoroughly well aware of the fact, 
that the nominal resumption, by Captain Guthrie, of Messrs. 
Cockerell and Co.’s Megwa forest, from the 7th May to the 16th 
June, when the Commissioner’s decree remitted the award, and 
cancelled the paper resumption in question, could have had no 
effect whatever in preventing that firm from fulfilling its 
engagements, had they existed, and that to talk of the conse- 
quences of the temporary resumption being to the firm 
“very serious,” betrayed either entire ignorance, or the inten 
tion of conveying false impressions, 

We come now to the “ obvious remedies,” which the sagacity 
of this despatch had in store for the Tenasserim teak forests. 
Not wishing to be suspected of mis-representing the nature 
and extent of this sagacity, we must permit it to speak for 
itself :— 

* Para, 34. The obvious remedy is to do as the Court re- 
commend, viz., make the interests of the grantees corres- 
pond, as far as possible, with the interest of Government. 

“ Para, 35. The interest of Government is, that as much tim- 
ber as possible should be brought to market, without injuring 
the forests or destroying their future productiveness. To 
make the interests of the grantee identical with these, he 
should have a permanent property in the forests, and no fur- 
ther restrictions should be placed on him, than, that the grant 
should beeome liable to the payment of land revenue, if ever 
it is denuded of trees, and brought under the plough. The 
property conveyed by the grant should include not teak 
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‘only, but all trees and products of the forest. The duty 
‘levied in Moulmein should be heavier in proportion as the 
‘ logs are below a given size, and all below a certain girth, to 
é be fixed as a minimum, shookd be confiscated. 

© Para. 36. The Honorable Court have, in the case of the 
‘ crants at Mergut, claimed by the Countess Nostitz, and Baron 
é des Granges, sanctioned leases for a term of ninety-nine years 
‘ and the Deputy- -Governor does not conceive himself authorized, 
‘ without further reference to the Honorable Court, to grant 
‘ Jeases for any longer term. But it is shown in the reports of 
* Captains O’ Brien, Tremenheere, and Guthrie, that teak does 
* not attain to any large size under eighty years, and it is there- 
* fore obvious, that grants of such forests should be in per petuity, 
‘ subject toa land rent, on the usual terms, for any part of the 
‘land at any time brought under cultivation, The Deputy- 
‘ Governor is strongly of opinion, that the system should be 
. pursued in regard to these forests, which prevails in the 
* Crown Colonies, i. e.g that the locations should be sold out- 
‘ right, and a complete title conveyed to the purchaser. <A 
‘ recommendation to this end will be immediately forwarded 
* to the Honorable Court. In the meantime, the Deputy-Go- 
* vernor directs me to request, that you will communicate with 
* the existing grantees, and the persons engaged in the timber 
* trade, in order to ascertain their views on. this subject; and 
* you may also take early measures for surveying and defining 
* the boundaries of all existing grants, as well as the parti- 
* cular localities which, in your opinion, had better, for the 
* present, be resumed for Government purposes. On this part 
‘ of the subject, however, His Honor entertains a strong opi- 
* nion, and will express it to the Honorable Court, that the 
* Government interests will be best served by attracting private 
* capital and enterprise to work the forests, and trusting for 
* Government supplies to the market. 

“ Para. 37. It will be proper that the superintendent of forests 
‘ should take every possible means of establishing teak nur- 
‘ series in fit situations, not within the boundaries of occu- 
‘ pied grants ; and it may be expected that grantees, when as- 
« sured of reaping the fruits of their own exertions, will them- 
‘ selves endeavour to propagate young trces within - their 
localities.” 
Our readers will have seen, that experience had proved the 
fatuity of such clap trap as that the interests of the grantees 
could be made to correspond with those of Government, and 
that the parade of the pseudo-liberal “ strong opinion,” that “ the 
* Government interests would be best served by attracting private 
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‘ capital and enterprise to work the forests,” was a begging of 
the whole question, by advancing a false plea and arguing upon 
it. Private capital and enterprise had not been at all back- 
ward at working the forests ; in fact, they were fast exhausting 
many, and had already completely denuded some forests ; the 
attraction had proved most efficacious, and needed no Govern- 
ment aid : what was needed was, that the action of capital and 
enterprise should not be synonymous with the annihilation of 
one of the most valuable products of the provinces. Now let 
us examine how the “ obvious remedy” contemplated setting 
about the problem of making the interests of the grantees 
identical with those of the Government. We see from the 
despatch, and we know from other sources, that the grantees 
were not persons attached to the soil by antiquity of tenures 
and hereditary domicile ; but, on the contrary, they were chiefly 
Calcutta mercantile firms, or subordinate branch establishments, 
in close connection with such firms, and whose existence de- 
pended upon that of those centres of daring speculation and 
profligate expenditure. The one or two European grantees, 
not thus intimately connected with Calcutta agency houses, 
or to be regarded as mere branches, were, however, scarce- 
ly less dependent upon them for their mercantile life. The gran- 
tees, therefore, as a body, were of that class, whose period 
of mercantile life was well known to average no great num- 
ber of years. It was plain matter of notoriety, and re- 
quired no very accomplished actuary, but even such a mo- 
derate acquaintance with the common rules of arithmetic 
as it is fair to assume that a Deputy-Governor and his 
Secretary are possessed of, to arrive at a tolerably correct no- 
tion of this average—take it in round numbers at six or seven 
years, three crashes having taken place in the course of eighteen 
years. 

Here it is plain, that if there were no other element to be 
taken into consideration than the ephemeral mercantile lives 
of such grantees, sometimes a consequence of their own con- 
duct, sometimes a consequence of fluctuations in trade, the 
money market, and credit, over which they have comparatively 
no control, being swept away at a crisis when the periodical 
flood of wide-spread bankruptcy scatters ruin over the mer- 
cantile community,—it is plain, we say, that this single fact of 
the condition of ephemeral existence, inseparable from such a 
class of grantees, renders it absolutely impossible that their 
interests can be made identical with those of Government. 
Their interests, manifestly, must be to make the utmost they 
can, at the moment, of the forests, with an entire indifference 
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as to the future. To give them permanent property in the 
forests, with no further restrictions than that the grant shall 
become liable to the payment of land revenue, if ever it is 
denuded of trees, and brought under the plough, is to grant 
them a license to utterly exhaust the forests in the shortest 
practicable period. No plough being used in the provinces, 
and if it were, rocky mountain sides not being the usual soil 
chosen for the plough, the stipulation as to revenues contin- 
gent on the culture, by the plough, of the forest-denuded soil, 
is stark nonsense. The writer had not the candour to say 
plainly, “ His Honor, wishing to pay court to the powerful 
‘ influence of the Calcutta agency firms, headed by Messrs. Coc- 
‘ kerell and Co., deliberately sacrifices the interests of Govern- 
‘ ment, and hands over to the Calcutta agency houses, uncondi- 
‘ tionally, all the teak in the Tenasserim provinces, besides all 
‘ other trees and products of the forests ;” he therefore cloaked 
this in verbiage, and thought that, by flattering the Court of 
Directors, with quoting one of their ed captandum general prin- 
ciples so easy to enunciate, he should conceal the intention of 
departing from it as widely as possible, and cover the deed 
of spoliation by the artifice of a measure which, under 
the pretence of studying the reciprocal interests of firms 
and Government, should hand the oyster over to the former, 
but not even the shells to the latter. The sagacity of the 
thirty-fifth para. is, however, lucid and transparent in com- 
parison with that of the paragraph which follows it, for there 
confusion is worse confounded. What analogy there can be 
between a lease, such as that granted to the Baron des Granges, 
or other leases of waste lands, for clearance and cultivation, 
and a grant of a valuable teak forest, we are at a loss to con- 
ceive. In the one case, all the valuable products have to be 
created, after the land is cleared, by the expenditure of labour 
and capital; in the other case very valuable property of a pecu~ 
liar character exists, and the object is to husband the use and 
perpetuate the reproduction of the existing property. In the 
one case, the capital expended can have no return for several 
years, where laid out, as in the case of the Mergui estate, on 
coffee, cocoa, betelnut plantations and spices; in the other case 
capital steps into the immediate enjoyment of a most remune- 
rative return, in fact, one quite disproportionate to the insigni- 
ficant outlay it may incur, in removing the standing property on 
the estate. Surely these are essential differences of condition, 
though a gubernatorial mind failed to observe them, or deem- 
ed it inconvenient to do so. What, for instance, would Messrs. 
Bright, and Cobden, and others of the Manchester school, say to 
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the politico-economist theory, which drew no distinction between 
the conditions of a capitalist who had gratuitously handed over 
to him, complete in every respect, and turning out its full daily 
quantity of fabrics, one of those magnificent piles of building, 
called a cotton factory, and another capitalist, to whom so much 
uncleared swamp and jungle soil was handed over, and who had 
to root up, clear, and drain, then to found and build the huge 
pile, and, lastly, to provide machinery, fuel, the staple, and the 
factory population, so as to give life and being to the eight or ten- 
storied monster house, before he could obtain a pound of cotton 
twist ? Messrs. Bright and Co. would open their eyes at such a 
parallel and comparison; yet this is precisely what para. 36, 
above quoted, perpetrates with an air of ludicrous gravity. As 
the Deputy-Governor does not specify the Crown Colonies to 
which he alludes, he is pretty safe from criticism on the other 
analogy he propounds. We chance to know something of the 
matter of grants in Crown Colonies ;—indeed, just sufficient to 
be sure that the discreet reserve we notice, was a safe precaution 
to eschew a castigation. But it is impossible not to be surpris- 
ed at the ratiocination, which, knowing who the class of 
grantees really were, what their average mercantile life, and 
what the period that a teak tree requires to attain a profitable 
size, should hit on the device of investing a guardian, with six 
or seven years of life before him, with perpetuity rights over a 
minor, who had eighty years to run before he came of age! 
Under these circumstances, it certainly was a necessary precau- 
tion, that the superintendent of forests should keep his teak 
nurseries as clear of occupied grants as possible; but how 
such grantees could be assured of reaping the fruits of their 
own exertions, if they were so good-natured as to propagate 
young trees within their localities, is one of those enigmas 
which must be left to the Bengal Secretariat to expound, in 
some future number of these Selections. 

The Court of Directors, to do them justice, do not seem to 
have been greatly taken with their Deputy Governor’s mode of 
reasoning. Mis-informed (purposely we fear) as to the resump- 
tion of grants, which they seem to have understood to have 
been restored by order of the Deputy-Governor, instead of 
Cockerell and Co.’s being restored by that of the Commissioner, 
they approved of the instructions of Sir T. H. Maddock on 
that point, but observed upon the others, as follows, in a des- 
patch of the 20th October, 1847 :— 

“ Lara. 6. Weare aware that you do not appear to admit the 
necessity for this precaution, and you observe that the Go- 
vernment interests will be best served by attracting private 
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‘ capital and enterprise to work the forests, and trusting for 
* Government supplies to the market; but we do not concur in 
‘this opinion. It is quite possible that, not only lease-holders 
‘ for ninety-nine years, but even leasc-holders in perpetuity, 
‘ may not think it worth while to form plantations, which must 
‘ remain for eighty years without yielding any returns of value, 
‘ and that after felling the timber on their estates, they may 
‘ leave them waste or bring them under the plough. The latter 
‘ course would, no doubt, be productive of much advantage, both 
‘ public and private; but it might be pursued too far, and in any 
‘ such case a stipulation should be introduced into the leases, 
‘ providing for the payment of the ordinary assessment on 
‘ Jands brought into cultivation. Itis absolutely indispensable, 
‘ that a certain extent of forest land should be preserved for 
‘ the supply of timber, and that the valuable resources exist- 
‘ing in the Tenasserim provinces should not be exhausted 
‘ through a repetition of the neglect which has proved so ruin- 
‘ ous to those of Malabar. For these reasons, Government, as 
‘ we observe in our despatch of the 30th November, 1842, 
‘ should reserve to itself a resource independent of the public 
‘market; and we must consequently repeat the injunctions 
‘ made in the same despatch, ‘ that before any further grants 
‘ are made, some forests sufficiently extensive be selected, and 
‘ placed under proper management, so as to afford a constant 
‘ supply of timber, both of teak, and of other useful kinds 
‘ indigenous in the country, for the wants of the Bengal Go- 
‘ vernment, as well as of the Royal Navy.’ ” 

These remarks show but a hazy perception of the fallacies 
involved in the Deputy-Governor’s despatch of the 7th Septem- 
ber, 1846, but they evince some glimmering of common 
sense ; and when it is remembered that the agency house inter- 
ests were strong and active in the Court, the head of Cockerell 
and Co.’s house in England being a friend of the most influ- 
ential members of the Court of Directors, and, of course, no- 
thing slack in supporting the interests of the Calcutta house, by 
giving a suitable coloring to the conduct of the obnoxious Su- 
perintendent and Commissioner, this paragraph is far more 
creditable to the Court of Directors than the Deputy-Governor’s 
despatch of the 7th September, 1846, which was evidently 
written with studious and unscrupulous hostility to Superin- 
tendent and Commissioner, and wholly in the interest of the 
agency houses ;—so much so indeed, that they might have been 
charged with composing the document. . 

In India we manage these matters differently from the way 
things are done in England. There, indeed, the peculiar embar- 
rassments of the superintendent of woods and forests render all 
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amelioration a matter of difficulty. “ Since the Sovereigns gave 
‘ up the immediate management, the offices in the forests had 
* been conferred, more as marks of distinction on the neighbour- 
‘ing gentlemen, than with any view of enforcing the forest 
* Jaws; and the consequence had been that the greatest confusion 
‘ had prevailed. One set of officers, viz., those of the Commis- 
‘ sioners of woods and forests, had charge of the timber ;— 
‘another independent set of officers were appointed by the 
‘ yangers, and had charge of the deer ;—and athird set were 
‘ appointed by the free-holders, to look after their common 
‘ rights. The confusion arising from such conflicting autho- 
‘ yities was incalculable. The Commissioners appointed in 
‘1797 had advised a separation of rights in all the for- 
‘ ests, but in 1848, when the committee met, no separa- 
‘tion of rights had taken place in the New Forest, Dean 
* Forest, Whychwood, Whittlebury and Waltham.” From 
1797 to 1848, half a century of Committees, Reports, Blue 
Books, &c., with nothing done, is very homologous with a 
half century of the revolutions of the reference wheel in con- 
nection with the Malabar forests, or the pace observable in 
a quarter of a century of reports and despatches, with regard 
to the Tenasserim teak forests. Still Lord Duncan could say 
that, “ when he went down to the New Forest, he found great 
‘ irregularities prevailing. The Deputy-Surveyor was ill, and 
* the forest was under the management of the son of his assis- 
‘tant, Mr. William Reid. He found the quantity of timber 
* cut was far larger than the amount returned to the office. Mr. 
* William Reid referred him to his Solicitor, and shortly after 
* left the country for France, where he had since resided. One 
* person cut his throat, another bolted out of the forest, many 
* other parties in Government employ were implicated, seven- 
* teen persons were fully committed for trial at Winchester ; and 
it afterwards appeared, upon investigation by Major Freeman, 
* selected by the Government for that purpose, that a system of 
robbery had been carried on, for many years, without the 
knowledge of the Commissioners of woods.” 

Now in India, instead of defaulting grantees cutting their 
throats, or easy-going superintendents bolting to France, or 
Siam, quite another course is adopted. Had Lord Duncan 
been in India, he would have been first vigorously snubbed 
for doing his duty, by the Government; and the Judge at Win- 
chester, before whom the seventeen persons were “committed 
for trial, would have received a missive, based on the dis- 
interested representations of the persons profiting by the mis- 
conduct of the seventeen prisoners, ordering all proceedings 
against these unfortunates to be discontinued. The forests would, 
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moreover, have been granted on leases of ninety-nine years, 
or else in perpetuity, to the mis-employers of the seventeen 
innocents; and, finally, Lord Duncan, Major Freeman, and the 
Judge too, (though without awarding punishment, the latter 
chanced only to have warned the culprits against repetition 
of offences, and let them go,) would all three have been got 
rid of as soon as practicable, and replaced by others who were 
likely to prove more manageable, and not so inconveniently 
apt at doing their duty. Which system may be most in accor- 
dance with the customary notions of good Government, we 
shall not trouble our readers with discussing. 

We now find Mr. J. R. Colvin, as Commissioner, and Cap- 
tain T. Latter, as Superintendent of forests, and are launched 
afresh upon a series of reports and despatches. Captain Lat- 
ter’s report, shallow but prolix, need not be adverted to, being 
full of blunders and crotchetty theories, which an unscientific 
habit of mind and study could alone account for. Mr. Colvin 
having been sent over on the “ private enterprise” interests 
and views of the Deputy-Governor, appears to have followed 
suite very subserviently. That gentleman’s reports and pro- 
posals proceed, judging from the extracts given in the volume 
before us, upon the same identical principles which form the 
distinctive qualities of the letter of the Deputy-Governor, of 
the 7th September, i846, namely, the rejection of all experience, 
both that of the Malabar and of the Tenasserim coast, and 
the acceptance of exploded assumptions, such as the parallelism 
of interests between Government and grantees, and the wis- 
dom of establishing, in favor of a class of grantees, whose exist- 
ence is of the average ephemeral duration of six years, leases of 
ninety-nine years, or as he still more strenuously urged, leases 
in perpetuity. Nay, he went a step further in the “ private 
enterprise” line, for, not. satisfied with wishing to make over 
the teak forests unconditionally to this favored class of 
grantees, he was anxious to secure to them a monopoly, and 
to exclude the native community ; for we are informed in para, 
114, page 164, that in granting leases or permanent tenures to 
the occupants of forests on the Attaran, Mr. Colvin thought 
it would be advisable to exclude “ many of the Burmese hold- 

‘ ers of forest licenses, who had not the means, or the charac- 
‘ ter, from which to look for a useful result, were such a con- 
* cession made to them.” When we bear in mind the longe- 
vity of the class of grantees, in whose favor this exclusive 
monopoly was to be maintained, at the expense of the rights 
of the Burman holders of forest licenses, few more remarkable 
instances of a suggestion for a partial class-favoring legislation 
have ever been made public. The proposed conditions of 
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ouster, too, were such as were eminently calculated to open a 
door to the most nefarious litigation, and to afford an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of any amount of knavery. Uninten- 
tional this must have been, we should hope, on Mr. Colvin’s 
part; but few things read worse in the whole volume, than 
this painful instance of deliberate proscription of the native in 
favor of the European. It is not thus that India should be ruled, 
or our new possessions in Byurmah be managed; and we sincere- 
ly hope that this will be a solitary example of such inequita- 
ble jurisdiction. It appears to have drawn forth no comment 
or animadversion, for, after noting investigations relating toa 
modification of duty, para. 123 proceeds as follows :— 

“ Para. 123. Onthe 7th August, 1848, Government authorized 
‘ the adoption of the proposed scale of duty, and on the 13th Sep- 
* tember following, a full report on the subjects of Mr. Colvin’s 
‘ report, dated the 28th October, 1847, of his two subsequent 
* communications of the 21st June and 10th July, 1848, and ot 
‘ the orders of Government thereon, was sent to the Court of 
* Directors, under instructions from the Earl of Dalhousie, the 
* Governor of Bengal. The favorable consideration of the Court 
of Directors was solicited to the proposal of Mr. Colvin, for con- 
verting the leases for ninety-nine years into grants in perpe- 
tuity. The Court replied to this report on the 12th September, 
© 1849. They disapproved of Mr. Colvin’s proposal for granting 
leases in perpetuity, but sanctioned all the other measures 
which had been suggested, and those which had been introduc- 
ed, the modified rates of duty included. On the subject of the 
proposed leases in perpetuity the Court wrote :— 
“* Para. 5. We cannot accede to any recommendation which 
would alienate from Government, in perpetuity, the proprictary 
right in these forests. We attach little importance to the argu- 
ment urged by the Commissioner, as we are of opinion, that, 
where the prospect of obtaining any remuneration for the 
labor and expense bestowed on the forests is so distant, as 
must necessarily be the case in regard to the plantation of 
young teak trees, a perpetual tenure would have little, if 
any, advantage over a ninety-nine years’ lease, in inducing 
the grantees, voluntarily, to incur that labor and expense, 
where there exists no express condition to that effect. We 
consider that a far more effectual plan for securing a renewal 
of the forests, on the tracts occupied by the present holders, 
would have been to make it a condition of the lease, that 
three seedlings should be planted wherever a tree had been 
cut down, and that any default in this respect (which might 
be ascertained by periodical inspections) should render the 
grant liable to resumption. Such a condition, if faithfully 
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* performed, would secure for the future a constant supply of 
* teak timber; and it might be held out as an inducement to 
‘ lessees to exert themselves for the improvement of the forests, 
‘ that if they were successful in that object, they might look 
‘ forward to a renewal of the lease at the expiration of the 
‘ present term.’ 

“ Para. 134. The Court of Directors further deprecated the 
‘ recognition of any proprietary right in individuals, whether 
‘ European or native, to either the growing timber or the land 
‘ in the Thoungyeen forests. They observed, in reference to Mr. 
‘ Colvin’s report on the subject, that ‘in the proceedings of the 
‘ local officers, there appears to be a tendency to blend the 
‘ right of property in the timber with the fair reward for 
‘labor’ The Court thought the Karen inhabitants might 
* reasonably expect a fair remuneration for their labor in felling 
‘ and preparing the trees, but they must not be allowed to 
‘ have any right of property in the timber itself, or in the land 
€ in which it grows.” 

These orders of the Court of Directors were communicated 
to the Commissioner of the Tenasserim Provinces, on the 14th 
January, 1850. 

This concludes, up to the date of the issue of this volume in 
1853, it may be supposed, the measures of Government with res- 
pect to the teak forests of the Tenasserim Coast. They amount, 
in fact, to a license to the holders to destroy the forests as 
soon as they please, and to an utter absence of anything which 
deserves the name of administration on this really national 
subject. Great have been the pretensions, and numerous the 
reports, references, and despatches, but the results have been 
even less than those attained on the Malabar Coast. The 
“‘moulinet a lettres” has indeed been spun with as much in- 
dustry as the Lamas of Rache-Tchurin displayed before 
Monsr. Huc, with their “ moulinets a prieres;” in fact, the 
Lamas in both cases evidently proceed on the same principle, 
and their machinery is singularly identical. What more cor- 
rect description could have been given of our “ Great Lamas” 
and their gyratory-epistolar aptitude at doing nothing and 
taking their ease, than the following, in which the reader must 
understand Lamaserie to mean Presidency Governments? “ Dans 
‘ les grandes lamaseries on rencontre, de distance en distance, 
* degrands mannequins en forme de tonneau, et mobiles autour 
* dune axe. La mati¢ére de ces mannequins est un carton trésé- 
* pais, fabriqué avec d’innombrables feuilles de papier collées les 
‘ unes aux autres, et sur lesquelles sont écrites, en caractércs 
‘ Thibétains, des priéres choisies et le plus en vogue dans la 
contrée. Ceux qui n’ont nile gout, ni le zéle, mi la force de 
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‘ placer sur leur dos une énorme charge de bouguins, de se 
‘ prosterner 4 chaque pas dans la boue ou dans la poussiére, de 
‘ courir autour de la lamaserie pendant les froidures de Vhiver 
‘ ou les chaleurs de été, tous ceux-la ont recours au moyen 
‘ simple et expéditif du tonneau a priéres. Ils n’ont qu’a le 
‘ mettre une fois en mouvement; il tourne ensuite, de lui- 
‘ méme, avec facilité et pendant long temps. Les devots peu- 
‘ vent aller boire, manger ou dormir, pendant que la mécanique 
‘ a ’extréme complaisance de prier pour eux.” 

Had the Government, from the time the provinces were 
ceded to us in 1826, been in the hands of children, blowing 
bubbles instead of orders, more thorough and hopeless fatuity 
could not have been exhibited. Dr. Falconer sums up as 
follows; and though he has fallen into error in some respects 
in his report, a more just and a more severe condemnation 
could not have been penned of the inefficiency displayed by 
the Bengal Government in its forest measures—an inefficiency 
revealed by the results so clearly and forcibly stated. 

“ Para. 81. The experience of the last twenty years has 
‘ shown that the forests have been worked solely with a view to 
‘ immediate returns, and with no regard to the future. The 
* licenses have passed by transfer from hand to hand, and few of 
* them haveremained with the original holders. The timber trade 
‘ has been carried on naturally with a view to make the most of 
* a profitable article, while it lasted. As one source of timber 
‘ became exhausted, other more remote tracts were explored, 
* until the traders went beyond the boundaries of the province, 
* and drew their supplies from the Shan states upon the Thoung- 
‘ yeen, whence the greater part of the timber is now derived. 
Fixed capital never appears to have been invested in any part 
of the forests, witha view to operations extending beyond the 
duration of the timber then standing, or in prospect of being 
speedily available for use. The holders were fully awake to 
the impending exhaustion of their grants, but in no one in- 
stance was a steady effort made by them to maintain the value 
of the property for the future, by planting. Instead of this, 
the future was anticipated by felling every tree approaching 
the regulation standard. It is true that the tenures originally 
held were simply licenses revocable at will, and conveyed no 
permanent right of property, but I do not believe that this 
circumstance had much effect practically in influencing the 
‘ operations of the holders; for during the period from 1829 to 
1846, they were never disturbed in their possession ; the eject- 
ment measures resorted to by Captain Guthrie were imme- 
diately discountenanced by Government, and large sums were 
paid for the transfer of the licenses, showing the feeling of 
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security that was placed inthem. The trade, as has been 
aptly stated by Mr. Colvin, was conducted ina spirit of gamb- 
ling, with a hazardous outlay of capital, and very uncertain 
returns. The ultimate ggins to most of the forest-holders have 
been small, and the profits of the traffic would appear to have 
remained with the prudent capitalists at Moulmein, who pur- 
chased their consignments on the spot from the adventurers 
who had brought the timber to the market. 

“ Para. 82. If such have been the results of the past, when 
the forests were covered with abundance of valuable teak tim- 
ber, what reasonable grounds are there for expecting adequate 
measures of renewal from the grantees, now that they are 
bared ? If the leases had reference to virgin forests stocked 
with teak wood, conditions of renewal might have been en- 
forced, and the Government could have had the full guarantee 
that theprovisions were carried out, by periodical inspections, 
and by forfeiture whenever planting was neglected. But 
with exhausted forests, when the prospects of return are nearly 
a century off, how can it be expected that capital will be in- 
vested by private parties with annual outlay, in so remote an 
adventure ? Fixed capital in the province of Amherst has 
still to be created ; there is none available at present for such 
an enterprise, and the only party who can be looked to for 
undertaking it, is the Government itself, for the prospective 
maintenance of its timber revenue. 

“ Para. 83. Itmay be urged that, as the proposed leases con- 
vey rights of property in the other woods and products of the 
grants, some of these ought, in the interim, to yield profitable 
returns. But on the other hand, it may be stated with more 
effect, that the demand for timber at Moulmein is at present 
confined to teak; that for other woods, it has still to be creat- 
ed; while at the same time there is no resident population 
in the Attaran forests to work upon the miscellaneous pro- 
ducts. 

* Para. 84, It appears to me that the principle of the new 
leases, however sound in the abstract, is like that acted upon 
by Sir Thomas Munro, with reference to the Malabar forests, 
much in advance of the existing condition and prospects, for 
many years to come, of the country to which it is‘proposed to 
be applied. But there was probably no other alternative open, 
besides taking the whole of the forests into the hands of Go- 
vernment, under a general system of management, with com- 
pensation to the license-holders for their existing rights, or 
granting them leases in perpetuity, on condition of renovating 
their tenures with teak timber.” 
We have here a flat contradiction to the inferences which 
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the Deputy Governor, in the despatch of the 7th September, 
1846, wished to derive from the energetic conservancy acts 
of Captain Guthrie; but an erroneous statement as to the 
“large sums” paid for transfer of licenses, which, however, 
have been frequent enough, as may be imagined from what 
we have said. An exaggerated impression would also be the 
fruit of such expressions as ‘‘ hazardous outlay,” ‘and very un- 
certain returns,” whilst it is manifestly incorrect to allege, that 
the ultimate gains to most of the forest-holders have been small. 
The gains, in so far as reaping, in a few years, the crop of cen- 
turies of growth of teak is concerned, have been great, but the 
forest-holders having usually been speculators in other mercan- 
tile transactions, it is next to impossible to approximnte, correct- 
ly, to the actual profits on the devastation of the teak forests; and 
of course a scientific botanist, more conversant with plants 
than with ledgers, could not be expected to fathom such mys- 
teries of the craft. Dr. Falconer appears to have been but 
too sensible of the ridiculous nature of the new ‘leases, and, 
therefore, he adverts to them in the last paragraph we have 
quoted, as courteously as he could, covering the folly of Go- 
vernment by the assumption of a dilemma which, had it ever 
existed at all, was of their own creation, but which never did 
exist, and for the remedy of which, had it existed, the alter- 
native of granting leases in perpetuity, or condition of renovat- 
ing their tenures with teak timber, was palpably absurd, and 
sure to be wholly inoperative. It is treating the forests, and 
Government interests in the forests, as the charitable Lamas, 
quaintly described by sly Mons. Hue, do travellers. ‘‘ Ce que 
* nous envyoyons aux voyageurs, ce sont des chevaux en papier. 
‘ Aprés certaines formules de pricres, nous prenons un paquet 
* de chevaux que nous lancons en lair; le vent les emporte ; 
par la puissance de Bouddha, ils sont changés en veritables 
‘ chevaux, et se presentent aux voyageurs.” So these new 
lehmats or leases, with their conditions, that at the end of ten 
years, a certain proportion of the area of forest holdings is to 
show of planted or spontaneous young teak some 3,097 to 
the square mile, are on a par with the innocent amusement of 
charity to which we have alluded; “ce sont des foréts en 
papier,” and need no grave discussion. If Dr. Falconer had 
spoken out, in plain English, we see that his real impres- 
sion was, that the only truly efticacious plan was to have taken 
the whole of the forests into the hands of Government, under 
a general system of management, with compensation, where 
due, to license-holders. 

Our Commissioners having failed to induce the Burmese en- 
voys to come to terms, and it being now declared to be the 
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purpose of the British Government, not only to keep all they 
have claimed, as belonging to Pegu, which includes some con- 
siderable tracts of teak forest, but also, if molested, to annex a 
great deal more, in short, the whole Burman Empire; it may 
be hoped that, with the admonitory examples of the Malabar teak 
forests, and of the still greater failure of the Tenasserim teak 
forests before them, the Supreme Government of India will not 
perpetrate a third instance of vacillating imbecility ; we trust 
that they are not contemplating handing over the Burmese for- 
ests, the most valuable product of the country being its teak, to 
the cupidity of Calcutta agency houses, or, in other words, to 
certain rapid exhaustion. The question is one of fiscal interest 
with respect to our late and future conquests, and annexations 
of territory, in a country, which will not, under the most econo- 
mical administration, pay the expenses of occupation ; and also 
it is of moment with regard to the supply of our naval and 
marine requirements. What Mr. Norton has stated of our 
judicial system in India, might, with far greater propriety, be 
applied to the forest system hitherto pursued. The volume 
before us shows, (more, however, on the part of Boards, Gover- 
nors and Governors-General, than on that of conservators or 
Commissioners, some of whom sought to check mismanagement, ) 
“ one dead level of incompetence.” Endless resultless reports 
and references, rules studiously rendered ab initio useless by 
the Government which issued them, and the interests of the 
state sacrificed to any and every pretext, in order to give free 
course to spoliation, in favor of “ private interests and enter- 
prise,” ¢. e., influential agency houses. We have had enough 
of this description of forest management, it is time to try ano- 
ther; for the volume for which we have to thank the Bengal 
Government, is one continued exposition of what has beea, 
however mystified by a perplexing series of reports, scientific 
and unscientific, either very gross jobbery or very gross imbe- 

eility. No other conclusions or alternatives present themselves 

—the Government, by its own showing, stands convicted of one 
or other; neither is creditable, and we venture to recommend 

that the legislative council take in hand jurisdiction on behalf 
of the teak forests of our new acquisitions in Burmah, other- 

wise they too will disappear, speedily enough and for ever, 

under the “ private enterprise” and “identity of interests” 

principles, the working and results of which have been as 

destructively exemplified by a quarter of a century of the no- 

code system on the Tenasserim coast, as by half a century of 

the no-code system on the Malabar coast. 

















170 THE GRAND TRUNK ROAD—ITS LOCALITIES, 


Art. 1V.—1. Joseph's Map of the Grand Trunk Road, from 


Calcutta to Benares. 
2. Ditto Ditto, from Benares to Agra. 


3. Sherwill’s Geological Map of the Districts North and South 
of the Grand Trunk Road, between Calcutta and Allahabad. 
1853. 8 Rupees. Surveyor General's Office. 


WE have lately directed the reader’s attention to Calcutta 
in the Olden Time; and now start from the city of palaces to 
Delhi, along a route which calls up vivid associations of the 
past, along with a view of nature, always blooming amid the 
ruins of man’s handy work. 

Our article is not designed so much for the information of 
Mofussilites, who are, or ought to be, familiar with the facts 
we shall state; but for those residents in Calcutta and its neigh- 
bourhood, or those strangers from England, who wish, in the 
absence of a North India ‘‘ Murray ” to have a descriptive outline 
of acountry they propose to visit for health or business, and who 
are anxious to obtain hints and references suggestive of further 
inquiry—to know what can be seen ina tour of six weeks to the 
North West Provinces, at an outlay of 400 rupees. In 1850 
a single seat from Calcutta to Benares cost 165 rupees, now it 
costs only 140 rupees from Caleutta to Meerut. We do not write 
for those who wish to make a tour inthe mode of the London 
Cockney, “ getting over the greatest possible amount of ground 
in the smallest possible amount of time,” irrespective of what 
is to be seen along the way, like the London lady, who, when 
crossing the Simplon, was occupied with one of Bulwer’s novels. 

The number of books, descriptive of places in the North 
West Provinces, is quite puzzling to a traveller, and almost all 
are, to a great extent, echoes of Heber’s Journal, which stands 
pre-eminently the Magnum opus as the guide to the traveller in 
India. His descriptions are generally accurate and true, and, 
to a great degee, they are suited for 1853. Some slight 
mistakes occur here and there, which, it is to be regretted, were 
not corrected by Murray, when he brought out his cheap edi- 
tion of Heber in the Colonial Library. Among the Foreigners 
who have visited India, we notice Monsieur Theroulde, who 
travelled in 1838—40, “dans IT’ interet des etudes literaires 
et archeologiques de Tl Inde aneienne :” he proceeded as far as 
Kashmir, and has given us in a volume, 12mo., pp. 252, a lively 
sketch of what he saw. Captain Von Orlich came to India 
to learn the art of war, as in former days young gentlemen 
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visited the Low Countries for a similar purpose ; but the Seikh 
war was all over when he arrived ; he has given us, however, an 
interesting series of letters on India, addressed to Ritter and 
Humboldt. Signor Manoulie was forty-eight years Court 
Physician at Delhi, in Aurungzebe’s time, and has handed down 
to usa very vivid account. Honigberger’s Thirty-five Years in 
the East is valuable for medical men—he was physician at the 
Seikh Court. Foreigners do not give us as many gossiping 
accounts of dinners and hunting parties as English writers do ; 
but we get a better description of the country. What [English 
writer, excepting Heber, is to be compared to Dr. Hoffmeister, 
who accompanied Prince Waldemar of Prussia to India in 1845, 
and has given us sucha full detail of what he saw ? Schomberg’s 
Travels in India and Kashmir—a few years since—alluded 
to in another place in the present No.—are also useful. 

Among the works of modern English tourists, are Lieut. 
Bacon’s First Impressions, 1831 to 1836, written in a live- 
ly style, describing a sporting life in the North West Pro- 
vinces, giving a good account of Delhi, Agra, &c.; Parbury’s 
Hand-Book ; Major Archer’s Tour, 1828; Stocqueler’s Hand- Book 
of India, 1844, is the work of a practical man, who gives a con- 
siderable amount of information. Mundy’s Pen and Pencil 
Sketches, 1828—Shinner’s Excursions in India, in 1826—Slee- 
man's Lambles and Recollections of an Indian Official, 1844, 
abound with lively sketches of the peasantry and their customs. 

Nor have ladies’ pens been idle; we have a Narrative of a 
Three Months’ March in India, in 1833, by the wife of an 
officer, giving a full detail of the roughing it on a march, break- 
age, &c. &c.: she went no higher than Cawnpur, the book is mea- 
gre. Mrs. Montanbard’s Year and a Day in the Kast, in 1844, 
Mrs, Parke’s Wanderings of a Pilgrim in Search of the Pictures- 
que,” 2 volumes, 1850, is a mine of information of the most 
useful kind, abounding in antiquarian descriptions ; she is the 
Lady Wortley Montague of India. 

Joseph’s Two Maps. of the Grand Trunk Road are inidis- 
pensable—in those are marked the distances, dik bunga- 
lows, chaukies, post offices, &c. Captain Sherwills Geological 
Map is of the utmost value to every one who takes the 
slightest interest in the mineral productions of the country, 
Daniel's Drawings, taken in 1788, give a very good idea of 
some of the magnificent buildings in the Upper Provinces. 
Tassin’s Map of Bengal and Behar is good, except that it sup- 
plies us plentifully with roads where none such exist—to fill 
up—just as the Old Dutch filled up the blanks in their maps, 
by inserting mountain ranges. 
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There is little instruction or pleasure in visiting places in the 
North West Provinces, or anywhere else, unless persons are ac- 
quainted with the previous history of the localities; without this, 
the genius loci cannot be realized, and the principle of the asso- 
ciation of ideas cannot be called into play. The great cities of 
the North West Provincesare great from their connection with 
Mogul times ; we would therefore recommend to the intending 
traveller a diligent preparatory study of Ei/phinstone’s India, 
Martin's Eastern India, Hamilton’s Gazetteer, and Macfarlane’s 
Indian Empire. What interest could Delhi have for a man 
not acquainted with the history of Timur’s successors, the 
Moguls, who styled themselves “ the lights of religion, con- 
querors of the world”? Just as little as St. Petersburgh could 
have for one who never heard of Peter the Great, or as the 
Kremlin at Moscow would have for one unread in the deeds of 
the old Czars. 

Some knowledge of the language is requisite, if the traveller 
does not wish to be cheated and imposed on. Griffins are con- 
sidered lawful prey, and interpreters are as bad as the guides on 
the Continent:—read Baron Von Schomberg’s experience on 
this point. The person who knows Bengali will very soon 
understand what is said in Hindi, as both are dialects of the 
Sanskrit. 

Though the road between Calcutta and Benares has little 
historic interest, yet the lover of Natural History, Botany, or 
Geology, may find many objects to delight him, as the works 
of Jacquemont and Hooker show—-there may be “ sermons in 
Stones.” Prepared by such studies for the enjoyment of coun- 


try scenery, the traveller may say, with the author of Childe 
Harold :— 


“ There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar, 
I love not man the less, but nature more. 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal.” 


The French Government have published Jacqguemont’s Journals 
and Scientific Researches, in 5 volumes, 4to.—Dr. Hooker has 
also published Notes of a Tour in India; he was sent by 
Government on a botanical mission to India. Sherwill, in his 
Statistics of Behar, gives us a list of ninety different trees and 
shrubs, which line the forests along the Trunk Road in that 
Zillah. We hope that the intercourse with the North West 
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Provinces will lead to ataste being formed for Natural History 
and botanical subjects, and that the love for country scenery, 
so natural to Englishmen, will be fostered in India. 

Good temper is a great requisite—to allow for contingencies. 
Our English travellers, who visit Switzerland and the Black 
Forest, would be often amused at the impatience of your 
regular Ditcher, when he goes twenty miles from Calcutta: if 
every thing is not in Chowringhi order, he is highly in- 
dignant—Transit and all other Companies have to bear his 
storm of indignation—he must have his “ comforts” every- 
where. 

The moral and intellectual benefits of travelling is a subject 
that has been dwelt upon from the days of Cicero to the days of 
Chesterfield, who enlarges on the benefits of ** Le Grand Tour.” 
We cannot make “ Le Grand Tour’ in India; but we have the 
Grand Trunk Road; and we trust that independent of the 
medical benefits resulting from a change of scene, and relaxa- 
tion from the ordinary routine of duty—the advantages to 
be realized from seeing men and manners at large, will serve as 
a stimulus to our denizens of the Ditch, to enlarge their In- 
dian horizon, and see what India really is—not the Cal- 
cutta anglicised type of India “ overgrown splendour in 
squalor,” but that presented by the energetic population of the 
North West, and by the remains of the glories of former days. 
We write with a most earnest desire to persuade all those who 
have time and means, to pay a visit to the North West 
Provinces, and there to gain enlarged views of things, and a 
nearer acquaintance with the condition of the people. The 
Bengali possesses various good qualities, but if you wish to 
see a specimen of the real Hindu character, you must visit 
the North West Provinces—you there see a manly bear- 
ing, very different from that of the crouching, sycophant 
Bengali. 

The days when the brandy bottle and the Zenana formed 
the resource from ennui to the European “ exile,” are passing 
away—sights and scenery will give an agreeable relaxation 
to the Indian resident, whether he be sportsman, sketcher, 
naturalist, &c.—neither need this relaxation be confined, as 
heretofore, to a visit “so far north as Krishnaghur,” or a rusti- 
cation in Chandernagur. 

We hope the Railway will soon carry the traveller quickly 
over dull parts of the road, that it will be to our Ditchers 
as the Moscow Railway is to the people of St. Petersburgh ; 
but our experience from travelling twice through Belgium 
by Railway is—if you visit a country not as a merchant, but as 
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a tourist, the Railways do not enable you to see the land—you 
are so hurried from place to place, that memory retains very 
indistinct traces. of the peculiar features of the landscape, 
Our own recollections of Belgian towns are very dim from that 
circumstance. Besides, subjects of antiquarian or botanical 
interest can only be examined by slow travelling—one can gain 
no idea of the contour of a country from a railroad. We passed 
through some magnificent scenery between Malines and Aix- 
la-Chapelle, but seen from a rushing rail-carriage, it appeared 
all tame. 

The Grand Trunk Road—the only road in the Lower Pro- 
vinces, after our possession of Bengal for a century—and that 
not yet completed, eight bridges being wanting between Calcutta 
and Benares—has cost fifty lakhs. Last century the line of com- 
munication with the Upper Provinces lay along the Ganges 
route, which was adjacent to the old capitals of Bengal, Gaur, 
and Murshidabad. It was commenced about 1833, and is a noble 
monument to Lord W. Bentinck. He received the name of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror from parts of this road being metalled with 
hankar ! Its opening has given us a knowledge of the country, 
like that the Russians have now by the railroad between Peters- 
burgh and Moscow. Previous to his time there was only a road 
vidi Sulkea, Bankura, Hazaribhag, &c., on which the Government 
expended several lakhs, now entirely out of repair; it contained 
no hard material, and was merely a line, marked by two ditches, 
from which a little earth was occasionally thrown to fill up 
ruts or hollows made by the rain, while bearers were supplied 
on requisitions made to zemindars. The present one is thirty 
feet wide, fourteen of which are metalled, and is forty-four miles 
shorter between Calcutta and Benares than the old one. Eight 
rivers, however, still remain unbridged, and we have it on good 
authority, that three times as much money have been spent on 
the construction of the road in the Lower Provinces, as ought 
to have sufficed for completing those bridges and keeping the 
road in thorough repair. It was under the Military Board. 

Not only is the Trunk Road a scene for tourists, but it 
also presents another subject of interest. We believe, notwith- 
standing Calcutta prejudices to the contrary, that Bombay is 
destined to be the great steam-port of India, and that Guzerat 
will be again what it was'in Portuguese and Mogul days, when 
the little port of Tarda, near Calcutta, was large enough to 
accommodate the trade with Bengal, while Scinde was the 
seat of a thriving commerce. The route to Europe, vid Bombay, 
will probably lie along part of this line—are we to be always 
doomed to traverse so many miles to the South, and so many to 
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the North again, rounding Ceylon, &c., in order, after all, to reach 
the same latitude as that of Bombay ? Twenty years hence, we 
trust it will be done pleasantly, vidi Mirzapur, Jubbulpur, and 
Nagpur, or as Mr. Turnbull suggests, by the valley of the Soane, 
and then along the valley of the Nerbudda or of theTapti. We are 
glad to find that the mails between Calcutta and Bombay have, of 
late, begun to be carried vii Mirzapur and Jubbulpur, instead 
of vid Midnapur, the latter route being through a dense jungly 
country, of no commercial or other importance, and where 
the coolies are often carried off by tigers, or the letters are 
reduced to a state of pulp. Even now four days take the 
traveller to Mirzapur, the Calcutta of the North West 
Provinces; from thence a pleasant trip along a good road to 
Jubbulpur, and from that place, on vid Nagpur, one can move at 
his leisure to Bombay. 

The Trunk Road to Benares having been commenced only 
since 1832, and being constructed on the plan of making it as 
straight as possible, irrespective of towns, there are no cities 
on the line; you do not meet, as on the old Ganges route, 
with such places as Murshidabad, Rajmahal, Bhagulpur, Mon- 
ghyr, Buxar, Ghazipur, yet we trust to show that there ar’ 
various subjects of interest along this line. 

In the North West Provinces police chaukies are located 
within hail of each other, along every two miles of the road ; 
and in Bengal they have lately adopted this good practice. 
There is also a European overseer of roads stationed at every 
fifty miles. Medical assistance may be obtained at various 
places—in fact, a lady may travel along the road as securely as 
she would along the streets of Calcutta, perhaps even more so. 

The dak bungalows, the modern form of the Mogul serais, are 
very comfortable; they line the road at an average distance of 
twelve miles ; between Calcutta and Benares there are thirty- 
two. Each is provided with two bath rooms, two dressing rooms, 
and two bed rooms, with bed-steads, while some have more 
accommodation : hot water, milk, chapatis, grilled-fowl, curry, 
eggs, are obtainable at all, and insome you may procure mut- 
ton, kid, champaigne, beer, &c., &c. Knives and forks, plates, 
spoons, tea-pots, salt, are furnished in the dik bungalows, while 
a khansama, cook, bhisti, mehter, are also provided by Govern- 
ment. Small libraries of religious books are placed in those 
bungalows located in the North West Provinces, which are 
very convenient for travellers stopping in them in hot weather. 
The increase of travellers is bringing those bungalows more 
and more into demand; European houses cannot now be turned 
into * Red Lions.” 
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Notwithstanding the complaints made against the Transit 
Companies, of their occasional bad horses, yet the improve- 
ment in travelling effected by them has been great and won- 
derful. Instead of husband and wife having to be boxed up 
for sixteen days, in those portable ovens, or coffins, ‘ the con- 
veyance, horsed by man,” “ horrible boxes, open at both ends,” 
and most thoroughly unsocial, yclep’d palkis, a costly and 
fatiguing conveyance, shaking your poor bones quantum 
sufficit, travelling at three miles per hour, and at eight annas 
a mile, and having sleep at night completely disturbed by 
the bearers at every stage poking a filthy torch in your 
face and crying out for bakshish; independent of this, lying 
in an irksome recumbent position, you cannot enjoy the 
view of scenery or of buildings, cannot well read or have any 
social intercourse ; but the days of palkis, of demurrages, and 


dishonest pitarra-wallahs, are passed—on the whole route from: 


Calcutta to Delhi, we meet with few travellers by them. 
Old Terry would now rejoice that “ men are not turned into 
pack-horses, a thing most unworthy of a man.” There is 
another mode of travelling—marching d@ la militaire twelve 
thiles daily, having to take a tent, servant, hackeries, utensils 
of all sorts, with the chance of waking in the morning and find- 
ing all your wearing apparel and money carried off by thieves. 
We know the case of an officer and his wife some years ago, who 
were sleeping in their tents near Maharajyanj, beyond Lenares. 
Awaking in the morning, their clothes and all their valuables 
were gone; the lady had to borrow clothes, and by means of a 
Government officer they got their keys back by purchase from 
the thieves! We know another case, of a Missionary, who went 
to a mé/a to preach, and while sleeping in his tent at night, the 
thieves came, robbed him of all his clothes, and he was obliged 
to go home wrapped up in a blanket. The skilful achieve- 
ments of thieves on travellers in tents, in this road, as well as 
in the fortress of Fort William, Calcutta, if collected, would 
form as interesting a volume as ever did the “ Irish rogues and 
rapparees,” or the adventures of Jack Shepherd or Dick Turpin. 
We can now roll along, by the aid of those Companies, at an 
average of six miles per hour, or 100 miles daily, allowing four 
hours’ stoppage, changing the position at pleasure, from a sitting 
one toa recumbent, by drawing a board across the seat: or 
mount morning and evening on the box, to view the scenery of 
the country. These gharris serve as sitting-rooms by day, as 
bed-rooms by night, as a wardrobe, a library, and a kitchen, ren- 
dering the traveller independent of hospitality. If detained on 
the road, you can easily make your own coffee in your carriage, 
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light your lamp and read yourself to sleep. Horses are changed 
at about every six miles, and coachmen at sixty ; there are 156 
stages from Calcutta to Meerut, but our ditch traveller must not 
expect all the conveniences of Chowringhi, he must be prepared, 
like all other travellers, to rough it a little; he must not ima- 
gine, that out of 350 horses, which he will employ between 
Caleutta and Delhi, and back again, every one is to be good. 
There are ups and downs in horses, as well as in life—-he must 
study the doctrine of chances and also the past—think of the 
time when Benares was a two and half months’ journey from 
Calcutta, by a budgerow, exposed to all the perils of treacher- 
ous sand banks, falling in banks, currents, north westers, 
roguish mAnjis who rove a hole in the boat, mosquitoes, fleas 
and flies, with an occasional day, perchance, on a sand bank; 
so that the voyage was attended with more risk and infi- 
nitely more trouble than one to London from Calcutta, though 
sometimes these voyages were very social, when “ floating 
villages” of budgerows, those “ inverted cocked hats,” sailed in 
company. Read the Journals of travellers on the Continent, 
thirty years ago, their descriptions of teazing Custom House 
officers, roguish inn-keepers, bad carriages, &c. When we con- 
sider the difficulties those Transit Companies had to encounter, 

the mortality of good horses in the hills, the badness of the 

Bengali attendants on the horses, the state of part of the road 

sometimes, instead of grumbling, we are surprised that they have 

succeeded so well. In the course of twelve months they will, 

very likely, fix their head-quarters at Mangalpur, which will 

possess the advantage of enabling them to control more effectu- 

= the most difficult part of the road, the passage through the 

ills. 

The system of travelling by horse dak originated, as al- 
most all improvements have done, in connection with the Go- 
vernment of the North West Provinces. Ten years ago, Mr. 
Riddel, the present Post Master General of the North West 
Provinces, and Dr. Paton, late Post Master of Alighur, com- 
menced the plan. Trucks drawn by one horse, and convey- 
ing a palanquin, were first employed ; but they soon gave way to 
the convenient palki-ghari; passengers increased, and this led 
to the formation of the Inland Transit Company in 1849, for 
running a horse dik on the road. It was started by a native, 
Tantimul, the famous contractor of the Allahabad and 
Cawnpur boat bridges. ‘They ran the mails by contract— 
the original proprietors were Mr. Gee, a Cawnpur mer- 
chant, Mr. McLaughlin, Ex-Post-Master of Cawnpur, now 
Director of the Himalaya Tea Cultivation Company, and 
zZ 
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Lalla Tantimul. From Calcutta to Burhi they have nine 
horses at every stage, six from that to Benares, and four 
from Benares to Meerut. From Burdwan to Meerut the Com- 
pany hire horses from sircars at about fifteen rupees monthly ; 
they have reduced their fares in 1852, above Benares, from 
four annas to two annas a mile, and below, from five annas to 
three annas. In 1850 Mr. Atkinson started a rival Company, 
but he soon failed—after him Mr. Probett, of Cawnpur, started 
a Company ; and then the North West Dak Company, a Calcutta 
Company, but well managed, providing excellent carriages, and 
good horses. This Company employ 600 syces, 200 suwars, 
80 native writers, 60 coachmen, and 20 European overseers. 
Their monthly outlay is 12,000 rupees, their operations extend 
over a space of 1,200 miles. Such have been the benefits from 
this horse dak, that letters reached Calcutta from Benares, all 
last hot season, in 52 hours, instead of 120, under the old 
system. 

The traveller need not limit his time for a visit to the North 
West Provinces to the cold weather, for though some delay 
may arise here and there, in the rains, from ferries and swollen 
rivulets, yet there is the advantage of a richer vegeta- 
tion clothing the ground, relieving that arid appearance the 
North West Provinces have in the cold weather ; besides, the 
horses are not so over-worked by the constant rush of passengers. 

We started after the Christmas of 1852, and returned on the 
12th of February—we therefore give things as they were then. 
Since that time several changes have occurred. We mention the 
places in the order they present themselves on the Map, but 
would recommend, that the traveller “long in populous cities 
pent,” should, when starting fresh, and anxious for exercise, 
make a long push, and proceed on at once to Allahabad. With 
the aid of the Railway, shortly to open to the Mangalpur coal 
mines, Allahabad may be reached in fourdays. Taking theaverage 
rate of travelling, 100 miles per day, leaving Calcutta early on 
Monday morning, he may arrivein Allahabad on Friday morn- 
ing, spend a few hours in visiting the fort, &c. Futtihpur may 
be reached by Saturday morning ; after a few hours’. stay, 
Cawnpur may be reached on Saturday evening, the sab- 
bath rest_can be enjoyed there. The traveller may proceed 
at 4 on Monday morning for Agra, where he can arrive on 
Wednesday night, remain there till the following Tuesday 
afternoon in the third week, then start for Delhi, which can 
be reached on Wednesday afternoon; remain there till the 
following Monday, then start for Lucknow, which can be 
reached by Wednesday afternoon ; remain there for two 
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days, return to Cawnpur by Saturday morning, and the 
Sunday may be spent in Allahabad ; on Monday evening of 
the fifth week, Mirzapur is reached, and Benares on Wednes- 
day ; start the following Monday for Gaya, reach that on 
Wednesday, then to /’arasnath on Friday, and on Saturday night 
to Calcutta. 


Starting from Calcutta, we cross the Barrackpur suspension 
bridge, over a canal which occupies the site of the famous Mah- 
ratta Ditch, near which an engagement took place between 
Suraj Daula and the English, as celebrated in its day as the 
battle of Aliwal is now. This canal, excavated in 1822, is 
the grand medium of communication between the Hugli and 
Eastern Bengal, and is constantly crowded with boats: between 
1843 and 1845, two years, 132,230 boats entered it from the 
Salt Water Lake, and 31,850 from the Hugli at Chitpur, 
while 107,390 entered Tolly’s Nulla within the same period. 
This canal yields Government a net revenue of two lakhs, of 
which very little is expended in preventing its silting up, or in 
widening it in certain parts. 

Passing this canal, the Rubicon of Calcutta, we are clear 
of Calcutta, with its cliques and fetid odours. We meet on 
the right hand, half a mile distant, one of those towers, 
erected for the purposes of the great Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey. Near it, on the right, are the gardens of Budinath 
Ray, in which an excellent menagerie was kept. Pass- 
ing various garden houses of babus, and Chitpur, the Nor- 
thern Kali Ghat, noted, during three centuries, for its hu- 
man sacrifices, stated by Wilford to have been the metropolis 
of a district in Bengal, we then leave on the right Cox’s 
Bungalow, and the Governor-General’s stables. On the left 
is the road to the Agurpara school, and to Kharda, the resi- 
dence of the followers of Chaitanya for three centuries. 

The road is lined with fine trees, planted by the Marquis of 
Wellesley, among which are some noble Acacia, Odina, Melia, 
Azadirachta. The first line of Railway proposed, was to have 
passed parallel to this road, on to the drifting sands of Bhagwan- 
gola, requiring a bridge 1,200 feet long, at Ranaghat, and an- 
other at Krishnaghur. It is singular how advantages are shifted 
in Bengal from one locality to another. The left bank of the 
river has been the favoured side for a century and a half past, 
now Haurah is to get the preference by its Railway line, and in 
a few years, the populous districts between Haurah and Mug- 
li, along the line of the Railway, will present as cheering a 
sight as the Barrackpur road does now. 
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We pass near Tifaghur, famous, forty years ago, for its ship- 
building ; but the river is silting up, and ships could not be built 
there now. Thus, for instance, in the middle of last century, the 
Dutch used to bring their large ships up to Chinsurah, but owing 
to the subsequent shallowness of the river, they were obliged to 
anchor them at Fulta. Beyond Titaghur, openings in the Park 
present a beautiful glimpse of Serampur. We come next to the 
Menagerie and Aviary, which will well repay a visit of an 
hour—the giraffes, bears, tigers, rhinoceroses, &c., &c. We pass 
along the parade ground, memorable for the execution of the 
sipahi regiment, who refused, in 1824, to march to Burmah: 
they were surrounded here, and a discharge of grape poured into 
them. We come next to the river; on the left are the powder 
depéts, and to the right is the site of the old Ostend factory, 
which was fortified in the middle of last century. Near this, 
Mr. Simms (Selections from Records of Bengal Government, No. 
X.) proposed placing water-works to convey river water to a 
reservoir between Belgachi and Calcutta, at an expense of 
seventy lakhs, with an annual expenditure of five and a half. 

We pass over Pulta Ghat ferry, reminding us of the days 
when French, Dutch, and Portuguese proas passed by its shores: 
now the English flag floats alone here. The grounds of Ghiretti 
we pass on the right; they once formed the park of the Governor 
of Chandernagur, and were the Versailles of former days. A mile 
further on, we come to the ruins of the house, once the scene of 
revelry and dance, in front of which, last century, 120 carriages 
have been seen at night, when magnificent balls were given by 
the French chief tothe English élite. We come next to Chan- 
dernagur, noted for its healthy situation, with its street on 
the river side, called by Jacquemont une delictense promenade ; 
then to the Church of St. Louis, and the Governor’s house; 
turning tothe left, we pass close to the ruins of the old fort, bat- 
tered by the English fleet in 1757; but a guard of twenty-one 
sipahis, and a few acres of land, are all that remain of the French 
baie: in this part of India. Further on, we enter a gate, the 

oundary of the French territories. What would Monsieur 
Dupleix say, were he now alive, on seeing the narrow boun- 
dary of da belle France in India! Next we come to Bid- 
darra, where Dutch and Kinglish met in the tug of war. (See 
Malcolm’s Life of Clive.) We enter Chinsurah, once Dutch ; this 
place had once a fine Dutch fort and handsome gardens, culti- 
vated by the Hollanders—but all has passed away :—they held 
Chinsurah for 180 years, when they got Java in exchange for 
it—gold for brass. Passing near the college, originally the resi- 
dence of General Perron, of Mahratta celebrity, then through a 
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populous street, we arrive at Hugli Ghat ; near this, on the left, 
was the old fort of the Portuguese, which stood a siege, in 1632, 
of three months anda half. Hugli was the first settlement of 
the English in Bengal, who traded here in 1640; Aurungzebe 
cherished a deep hatred against the Portuguese, on account 
of their buying up children as slaves, to make converts of 
them, and sell them into distant settlements. 10,000 Portu- 
guese were killed during this siege. Had their countrymen in 
other places showed the same valour, they would not have had 
the epithet applied to them of Gallinas dell’ Mar—hens of the 
sea. Wethen pass Bandel Church, the oldest Christian Church 
in Bengal, built in 1599. The monks here saw the capture of the 
fort, in 1633, which resulted from the explosion of a mine op- 
vosite tothem. (See Calcutta Review, No. X., pp. 256 —259, for 
a notice of the Portuguese in Hugli.) The English had a factory 
at Hugli, in 1640. 

We pass through the village of Satgan, once a royal city, 
and emporium of trade, and last century adorned with the 
country seats of the Dutch of Chinsurah. We cross a bridge, 
over a stream which once held the Ganges waves, when the 
river flowed down in this channel via Satgan, and came out near 
Andul, the Nuddea of the South. (See Calcutta Review, No. 
XII, p. 403.) The first Europeans who came to this coun- 
try describe two ports, one Chittagan, the other Satgan. 
We need not be surprised at few remains of Satgan existing 
now ; the fate of Gaur, a beautiful city, as late as Akbar’s time, 
larger then than Calcutta is now, but destitute at this time of 
any inhabitants, shows us the destructive influence of time, and 
of the climate of Bengal, as well as the effect of river changes. 

Leaving Satgan, we enter fairly on the Trunk Road. 

The traffic along this road strikes the traveller; by a calcu- 
lation made a few years ago, 73,000 foot passengers, 49,000 
loaded hackeries, 17,155 empty returning hackeries, 64,415 
loaded bullocks, and 339 Government daks, passed annually 
between Hugliand Burdwan; in salt alone, between Calcutta 
and Burdwan, the trade amounted, in one year, to 12,962 tons. 
The lake Sambhir, in Rajputana, used formerly to supply salt ; 
now the Sunderbunds furnish it: the sugar and gur amounted 
to 18,518 tons. We are glad to find that Government has 
established, last March, a Bullock Train between Calcutta 
and Benares. ‘ 

At Muggra we cross over a river in which the waters of the 
Damuda once flowed—now they join the Hugli thirty miles 
below Calcutta. The old bed of the Damuda here supplies the 
Calcutta builders with sand. There is no bridge, and yet there 
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is a surplus of Ferry Funds for the district of Hueli, of 
Rs. 117,578 ! and from the thirty-one districts of Bengal and 
Behar, of eleven lakhs ! 

Mile stones on the right hand going up, point out to the tra- 
veller the distances. We caution him against trusting to natives’ 
estimate of distances, which will be not according to fact, but 
according to what they think you wish. Monsieur Theboulde 
gives an illustration of this,—walking, near the Ganges, at Alla- 
habad, he asked a native what the name of the river was; he 
replied, “ the Ganges, Saheb ;” to be more sure, he asked 
him if it was not the Jumna, the reply then was, “ it will be 
the Jumna, if the saheb wishes it.” 

Perua or Pandua, forty-two miles from Calcutta, a Musalman 
village, of 2,000 families, noted for dakaiti, marks the Northern 
limit of the growth of the cocoanut tree, which does not flourish 
beyond this: it requires the influence of the sea air. <A tower 
on the right hand, 120 feet high, is well worth a visit, for the 
view to be obtained from its summit, commanding a wide extent 
of country, as far as Hugli. An iron rod runs up to the top, which 
the pilgrims, who come here in January, say, was Shah Sufi’s 
walking stick. Nearly opposite it is the tomb of Shah Sufi—the 
leader of the Musalman troops against the Hindus, who on this 
spot received a defeat as destructive of their sovereignty in 
Bengal, as Waterloo was of Napoleon’s régime. See Calcutta 
Review No. XX., p. 128: where an account is given of the 
Mogul translator of Persian documents, at the Court of the 
Hindu Raja of Perua, having, at a feast given on the birth of his 
child, killed a cow, and buried the bones, in order not to give 
offence. But the bones were dug up by jackals, the Hindus 
rose ex masse, and demanded punishment on the murderer of 
a cow—the people seized the child as the cause, and killed 
it. The Mogul appealed to the Raja—no redress—on this he 
picked up the bones and went to Delhi; the Emperor sent an 
army, who defeated the Hindus in a pitched battle. Pandua was 
at that period a strongly fortified place, the residence of a 
Hindu Raja. The tradition goes that the place was impregna- 
ble against attack, in consequence of a sacred tank, that possess- 
ed the property of restoring life to the soldiers that were killed ; 
but by a stratagem, a piece of cow’s flesh was thrown into it, 
which removed its power. Pandua surrendered, and this tower 
was erected as a trophy. Shah Sufi was offered the Government 
of Bengal, by Firoz Taglac, the Emperor of Delhi, his uncle, 
but he refused, preferring a life of peaceable seclusion in 
Pandua, devoted to religious contemplation. A fine mosque 
near it is 200 feet long, with sixty domes, which increase 
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sound like the Whispering Gallery of St. Paul’s, London—one 
wrt of it is raised, where Shah Sufi used to sit. 

On the left hand side, a little West of the village, is a large 
tank, called Pr-pukur, surrounded by Pir sthans. There is-a 
fakir here, said to have tame alligators in the tank, that on 
calling one of them by his name, Fatikhan, the alligator obeys 
the call, and comes to the surface. We have an account of a 
similar fact in Von Orlich’s Travels, where, in a tank near 
Karachi, he saw thirty alligators, at the call of the fakir, 
“instantly creep out of the water, and like so many dogs, lic in 
a semi-circle at the feet of their master.” This tank was pro- 
bably dug 500 years ago; in parts it is forty feet deep: it has a 
pretty appearance, with the ruined *mambaries and tombs on its 
borders, the latter being probably those of Musalmans, who fell 
in battle at the siege of Pandua: there is abundance of vegeta- 
tion on its surface. 

There is a tank near this called Shimdbasan, visited by sterile 
women, who take a patali sweetmeat in their hands, dip it in 
the water, if it floats back to them, they regard it is a sign they 
will have a son. 

Boinchi, a populous village of 15,000 people, is notorious for 
dakaiti—the patnadar system, corresponding to the Irish Mid- 
dle men or Rack Rent system, leads to this. Mr. Dampier, in his 
last police report, states, that had it not been for the employ- 
ment given by the Railway embankments, the poverty of the 
peasantry here would have led to great robberies. 

A few miles beyond, we enter the Burdwan zillah, a garden 
in a wilderness, containing a population of 1,440,000 (see Asiatic 
ftesearches, Vol. XVI.), one-fifth of whom are Musalmans. 

Beyond is Mimari, fifty-five miles, likely to be a Railway sta- 
tion. The alluvial soil of Bengal begins to cease,and the land to 
rise ; the streams no longer bear down mud but gravel, the soil 
becomes sandy, the grass here is a kind of sachharium, and forms 
a beautiful hedge—the dignonia odoratissima exhales a delightful 
perfume, the roads are kept in good order, being metalled with 
hankar, a nodular deposit of limestone, from calcareous springs ; 
it resembles large pebbles, tuberculated on the surface ; it binds 
very well for roads, but forms a disagreeable dust, and after 
rain, becomes very sticky; it is curious to see in the North 
West Provinces, gangs of men beating this down, mixed 
with water, with a wooden mallet, when it speedily forms a 
ee as smooth as a plastered wall, and as hard as a limestone 
rock, 

At Dallea Bazar, the Damuda river, a mountain torrent ap- 
proaches within a few miles of the road, running parallel to it 
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on the left, as far as the Barrakur. It rises in the hills of 


Ramghur, and drains about 7,200 square miles of country, 
In the rains as much water falls into it as would fill a channel 
twenty feet deep and two miles wide. We may judge of the 
rush of its waters, from the fact, that whereas in the highest 
spring tides in June, the river at Calcutta rises seventeen feet, 
the Damuda at Ampta, the same distance from the sea, has only 
an elevation of ten inches. 

Approaching Burdwan by a fine avenue of old trees, we 
have on the left the Mission Church, erected by the late Rey. 
J. Weitbrecht, at a cost of Rs. 10,000. The Mission, with 
its interesting boarding schools, deserves a visit. The tank 
opposite the church, on the right side of the road, was the 
receptacle of the bodies of many murdered travellers, in days 
of thug notoriety, when they were strangled on the high road, 
and their warm corpses were flung into this tank. 

The ground beyond was the scene of stirring events. 100 
years ago, 120,000 Mahrattas lay encamped here: “ those mili- 
tary mushrooms, who spread from the Ganges to the Kavery,” 
rivals first of the Moslems, and who, aided by the French, for 
forty years contested with England for supremacy in India. 

A mile to the left lies the Damuda, * une mer de sable blanc,” 
which formerly flowed into the Hugli, by a detour as far Soutlras 
Bundipur, and then North toNyaserai; it now disembogues itself 
near Diamond Harbour, forming, with its barren sands, those 
shoals, the James and Mary, which threaten, ere long, to block 
up the Hugli navigation for large ships—the silt held in suspen- 
sion in the Damuda in the rains is estimated at two cubic inches 
per cubic foot of water. In the North West Provinces there 
is a great proportion of sedimentary deposit in rivers—this also 
comes down here. We need not be surprised, therefore, at the 
accounts we have of the Ganges in 1794, filling up, with 
its sediment, the mouth of the Bhagirathi, five miles in 
length, containing 900 millions solid feet. Respecting these 
changes, see Selections of Public Correspondence, No. IL, 
Reports on the Nuddea Rivers. We have also to calculate on 
the effects the Gangetic and other canals of irrigation are 
likely to have on the supply of water which the rivers Jumna 
and Ganges send to the Lower Provinces. The coal mines give 
employment to boatmen on this river in carrying 81,000 tons 
of coal annually to Galcutta, by a detour of 200 miles, at a 
cost of three annas and a half per maund—its bunds have been the 
great terror of late days, proposed by the Commission of 1836, 
to be abandoned ; but a recent report, No. XII. of Selections of 
Public Correspondence, opposes this view, recommending that the 
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bunds of the right bank be broken down, and that sluices be 
opened at intervals in the left bank, to drain the water off, and 
raise the low country by a silting process. 

The Raja of Burdwan’s palace is well worth a visit of a few 
hours—he is the richest landed proprietor in Bengal, drawing a 
revenue of half a million sterling, out of which he pays to 
Government twenty lakhs. A new palace has been lately erect- 
ed by him, superbly furnished. He hasa fine menagerie, a 
splendid tank, thirty acres in extent, and spacious gardens. In 
this place is laid the scene of the popular Bengali poem, the 
Vidya Sundara, . 

The Raja’s family is of Kshetryia origin, but of modern date 
—the Raja of Vishnupur, in this district, can trace his regal 
ancestry for 1,000 years. Burdwan has a population of 50,000 : 
it had the title given to it of Awsumapur, or the flowery city. 

At Golgaon, a few miles beyond the staging bungalow of 
Sirsole, and twenty-five miles from Burdwan, commences the 
proposed line of Railway for the “steam port of Calcutta” 
-~Rajmahal, which will then be six hours from Calcutta, by a 
Railway of 180 miles. ‘The detour of boats in the dry season 
to Rajmahal vii the Sunderbunds, is 308 miles. The line crosses 
the Aji river, a few miles West of Elimbazar, to which large 
boats can come from the Hugli in the rains. This Railway 
will enable the traveller to enjoy the views in Birbhum,—the 
wild and beautiful scenery of the Rajmahal hills,—and to see 
the remains of Gaur, the Nineveh of Bengal, called by Akbar, 
the paradise of countries, a city which, three centuries ago, had 
two .millions of inhabitants, and was enclosed by a wall twenty 
miles in circumference and sixty feet high. ‘The cascade of 
Mutijirna, and the rocks of Jangira, are also interesting. 
The whole of a country teeming in the remains of antiquity, 
so well described by Franklin in his Jains, will then be brought 
to light. Birbhum and Bhagalpur are almost terre incognita, 
while Darjiling, “the natural sanatarium of Bengal,” perched 
7,218 feet high, will open new views to us regarding Sikhim and 
Butan :—Sikrigali, Malda, Colgang, Bhagalpur, and its Jain re- 
mains, Patarghata, the second Benares, with its sculptures and 
Buddhist caves—one of which is 136 feet long, and twenty-four 
broad, without a pillar or beam to support its roof—Monghyr, and 
Patna, will be accessible. How little do we know of Purnea, 
Tirhut, and Rangpur! 

Birbhum, the ancient Jallabhumi, is quite unexplored: 
it pays Rs. 750,000 annual revenue to Government, but 
little is spent on the education of the people, though they 
amount to 700,000, and yet more than 30,000 bigahs have been 
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given up to Devatra purposes. The worship of Yam, the judge 
of death, is extensively prevalent here. The Suntals, an abori- 
ginal tribe, abound in the zillah, The famous shrine of Vai- 
danath or Deoghur is in this zillah; its temple, built nearly 
three centuries since, is a mile in circumference: its mela, in 
March, is as well attended as any one in India. To the North 
of it lies the Jangal tarai, a wild spot, the lands of which were 
let out on the plan of Military Colonies, by Warren Hastings, 
to the veteran sipahis: the aborigines here have thick lips. 

A steamer can now go as quickly from New York to Liver- 
pool, asfrom Calcutta to Rajmahal. The Railway will make great 
changes in the country. We find that, in three years—from 1842 
to 1845—49,209 vessels, paying a toll of Rs. 486,600, passed 
Jangipur—that in another year, 83,493 tons passed down, 95,373 
up the river: and of passengers 31,950 down, and 26,428 up, 
The majority of these will pour down by the rail, and will render 
Burdwan and its neighbourhood very different from what they 
have been. We mention a few statistics to show what changes 
in the line of traffic are likely soon to occur. The annual com- 
merce of the Ganges from Calcutta to Mirzapur amounts to 
1,666,000 tons, and 569,000 passengers; from Delhi to Mirzapur 
897,000 tons, and 446,000 passengers. Sugar, 100,000 tons, from 
the North West Provinces to Calcutta; salt, 125,000 tons, from 
Calcutta to the North West Provinces. The kankar, limestone, 
building-stone, and saul timber of the Rajmahal district, will find 
a good sale in Calcutta; in fact, between the Rajmahal and 
Currakpur hills, the mineral and other treasures are immense, 
and only require a means of transit. 

Near Caksa, at the 102nd mile-stone, the road begins to 
undulate slightly ; at the 110th mile-stone we come to a coun- 
try yielding a large supply of charcoal; the alluvium is left 
behind. 

At Kyrasole, 112 miles, the land is 360 feet higher 
than the sea level, and the view is picturesque ; two spurs 
are thrown off from those elevations, one in the direction 
of Berhampur, the other of Nuddea; for a full account of these, 
see Williams's Geological Report on the Damuda Valley. From 
this place the coal measures of the Damuda valley commence, 
and extend nearly as far as Bagsama, covered extensively with 
alluvium, mixed with a nodular argillaceous limestone, called 
gootin, used for building purposes. 

Copses, with sandstone peeping out, are to be seen before 
we come to Mangalpur, reminding one of the Hounslow Heath 
of former days, though without its highwaymen emerging 
from the bush. Calcutta Cockneys may talk of the difficulties 
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of our Grand Trunk Road—what would they have said to Eng- 
lish roads thirty years ago? Well do we recollect having to travel 
from London to Bristol, in 1823, on the outside of a mail coach, 
of a cold November night, right glad to get a seat on any 
terms, and having the tedium of the way relieved by the 
guard’s anecdotes of highwaymen’s adventures on Llounslow 
Heath, while his full-charged brass blunderbuss showed that 
the danger had not altogether passed away. 

Mangalpur, situated in a vale, memorable for the forays 
between the different coal proprietors, is the commencement 
of the coal district. ‘The mines of Raniganj, so called from 
the Rani of Burdwan having had the proprietary rights vested 
in her, are between the Damuda and Aji rivers. The history of 
monopoly in connection with those mines would, if revealed, 
unfold many a curious scene in connection with the state of 
law in the Mofussil. They were opened thirty yearsago by a 
Mr. Jones, and deserve a visit of a few hours. Dr. McLelland, 
in his Geological Survey, gives us some beautiful drawings of the 
fossils of the Burdwan coal. The dik bungalow here is pret- 
tily situated. From the 125th to the 140th mile, the road 
passes along the Burdwan Coal field: to the left may be seen 
Baharinath hill towering aloft. The Aji river flows to the 
right at a distance of twelve miles, running parallel to the 
Damuda; it is navigable, in the rains, ninety miles from its 
confluence with the Bhagirathi. 

By Christmas, 1854, the Railway will be completed. By 
that time a fine hotel will be established here—which will make 
the place a kind of Hampton Court for Ditchers on holidays, 
when, aftera pleasant journey of five hours, they will be landed 
at the foot of the hills, and be able to realize enjoyments to which 
the denizens of the Mahratta Ditch are now quite strangers. 

A little beyond this, the region of the hills begins—the 
Switzerland of Bengal, the future scene of mineral and metallic 
enterprize for this country. These hills, once the seats of Bud- 
dhist shrines and monasteries, with their contemplative re- 
sidents and chaunting priests, are destined yet to be the abodes 
of a bustling, noisy, mining population, to be the Cornwall of 
Bengal, when the name Kaila Desh, or coal country, will be 
much more applicable than its present one, of Bahar, the land 
of Buddhist monks. ‘The Damuda coal field alone embraces an 
area of seventy square miles, having 300 feet in thickness of 
coals. Those hills continue for 140 miles, on to the foot of the 
Dhanwa pass, a land of hill and dale, wood and water, abound- 
ing in scenery, interesting to the geologist, and lover of the pic- 
turesque; the climate also changes, the nights are cool and clear, 
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the damp and fog of Calcutta are left behind. When the 
Railway, which, after many blunderings and delays, is hasten- 
ing to its completion, shall land the inhabitant of Calcutta, who 
has been for years inhaling the sultry and fetid atmosphere of 
the Ditch, in five hours, in the land of the mountain and dell— 
we anticipate a great extension to the pleastires of a residence 
in India. To the sportsman also it is not devoid of interest, as 
the district of Pachete, with its trap hills, swarms with tigers 
and bears, the destruction of which would be a real act of 
kindness to the defenceless natives. Palamow, Sirguja, Chota 
Nagpur, and Pachete, will afford various subjects of interest to 
the tourist in connection with their aboriginal tribes, primeval 
forests and rude border chieftains, who, like the lords of the 
Rhine, or the Rob Roys of Scotland, exercised their predatory 


habits on all defenceless persons who came within their reach ; 


and we trust the knowledge of their condition will also call out 
the sympathies of the Christian philanthropist. ‘There are, in 
Behar and Bengal, 150,748 villages, two-thirds of which have a 
system of vernacular education, but based on superstition. 
Will a Government, which draws a revenue of twenty millions 
from India, do nothing to give an improved tone to these ? The 
coal mines and Railway, by giving employment, will have a 
civilizing effect on the people, and will thus give an impulse to 
education. 

We enter now on a new state of things. Instead of the cun- 
ning, cheating Bengali, destitute of any real feeling of patriot- 
ism, we meet with a nobler and more independent race. The 
language of Bengal gives way to the Hindi and Urdu, the man- 
ners of the people are more manly, frank, and European, the soil 
alters, the alluvium of Bengal is no more found—eight centuries 
ago, this country was Buddhist, and Jain monarchs ruled—the 
language, Magadhi or Pali, a daughter of the Sanskrit, which is 
now the sacred language of Ceylon and Burmah, was then used 
here. On this interesting subject much information may be glean- 
ed from Fa Hian’s Travels in Bengal in the fourth century, pub- 
lished by the Bengal Asiatic Society. (See also the Calcutta Re- 
view, No. VILL.—Indian Buddhism.) The present state of it 13 
as different from the past as is that of Judea now from what it 
was in the days of Solomon. Bahar is now a place of ruins:— 
crumbling _ temples, remains of granite columns, towers, 
palaces, cities, are found in districts now quite wild and depo- 
pulated. Even the site of Palibathra has been assigned to four 
different localities. Bengal, which in Mogul days was 4 
Botany Bay, is in the ascendant, with its city of palaces 
and hovels, while Gaya, Rajgriha, and Bahar, are only 
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names and shadows of the past. Bahar, which once sent 
Buddhism from its bosom, supplied Gautama as a law-giver to 
Ceylon and Burmah, and became the cradle of Chinese Bud- 
dhism, is now “in the sere and yellow leaf,"—but we trust 
railroads will open out such a country to the sympathies 
of Christian minds—now all is darkness. It sends opium to 
poison the Chinese. For an account of the manufacture of 
Bahar opium, see Latwell’s Report, Selections of the Bengal Go- 
vernment, No. I. 

The hills assume a wavy appearance; if one could conceive 
one of those immense rollers at the Cape suddenly frozen, 
it would give an idea of this swelling of the ground,—the 
road reminds one very much of those great military routes 
constructed by Napoleon in France. The soil is gravelly, 
and only low jungle to be seen, while to the West, conical 
isolated hills rise to the height of a thousand feet—a welcome 
sight to him who has been “ long in populous cities spent.” 
Along with this the atmosphere becomes more bracing and cool, 
and free from the Calcutta damp. Some collieries appear on the 
right—symbols of the future changes in this now desolate 
district. 

The soil is poor, but it contains within its bosom the 
germs of great improvement for this neglected country; the 
mineral resources will draw European settlers here, increase 
trade, schools will rise, and, we trust, the hopes of Christianity 
will follow in their train, and that missionaries will take one hint 
from the example of the Buddhist propagandists in this coun- 
try—act more on the agricultural population, and adopt an 
extensive course of itinerant preaching. The coal mines will 
make the district another Cornwall. 

The Nunia suspension bridge, a few miles East of Assensole, 
is a splendid erection, over a khal which drains 150equare miles 
of country. 

On approaching the Barrakur, the road passes over an iron- 
stone district. On the eastern bank, close to the road, are three 
remarkable temples. 

The Barrakur river, a bed of sand in the dry season, but 
navigable for boats of 600 maunds in the rains, 1s crossed at the 
146th mile ; it divides Pachete from Birbhum. This river rises 
in the hills of Hdzaribhag, and crossing the trunk road West 
of Burhi, runs parallel to it at the distance of fourteen miles 
nearly. ‘To the North of it is a fine country, abounding with 
rich valleys—a full account of them is given by Dr. McLelland, 
in his Geological Survey of India. Santals, Lohars, Ghatwals, 
and other Hindu tribes, occupy them. Fine timber could be 
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procured from these districts. Dr. McLelland gives a list of 
492 different sorts of plants which he found in this quarter, 
The Barrakur joins the Damuda a few miles South of the road. 
The Pachete Mountain rises beyond, presenting a noble ap- 
pearance from the river, towering in its dim outline to the 
height of 1,900 feet, compared by the natives to the shape of 
an elephant’s back. 

Taldanga, 148 miles, is near the western limit of the 
coal bason of the Damuda valley; to the South of it, a few 
miles, are hot springs in a coal district. A short distance beyond 
Taldanga, the junction of the sandstone and gneiss rock, forming 
the elevated table-land of Upper Bengal, is passed over. The 
jungle here is composed chiefly of thorny bushes of zizyphus ; 
the twigs of the butea frondosa are covered with “ lurid red tears 
of lac,” which is collected here in abundance, from this plant. 
The coal crops out here at the surface, and many fine fossils have 
been obtained. According to Everest ( Gleanings of Science, 
1831, p. 133, ) these eminences were once, like Murope, islands 
of primitive rocks, rising in the middle of a large ocean; the 
debris formed beds of humus, out of which vegetables grew and 
formed the present soil. As in all coal districts, the soil is 
barren. 

On a clear day Parasnath can be seen from Taldanga, ris- 
ing majestically with its conical peak.—The Sinai of the 
Jains, being to them what Adam’s peak is to the pilgrims of 
the Cinnamon Isle. 

A few miles beyond Taldanga, we leave the sand-stone, in 
which the coal lies, and come to a district of primary rocks— 
the roads are mended with quartz, The country still rises, 
and hills appear more numerous, until we reach Bagsama, 
the residence of a Deputy-Magistrate. We catch a glimpse of 
Parasnath, ¢owering far above all the minor hills, in the form of 
a cone, with a rugged peak. The view is favoured by the clear 
dry atmosphere of those regions. Bagsama is right in the 
centre of the Tiger district, and is situated in Pachete,* a terra 
incognita, having a curious class of aborigines, fond of eating 
rats. Dr. Hooker's Notes give an interesting view of the 
botany and geology of this district. 

Fitcori, 170 miles from Calcutta, is 1,050 feet above the sea 
level. Five miles from it, at Rajafuta, a new road branches 
off to Chota Nagpur. Another road is being made from Rajafuta, 
passing Chakya, to connect the Chota Nagpur road with 
the Ganges at Surajghur. The coal fields at Kahurbali are 


* Bagsama is put down in the maps as part of the Birbhum district. 
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also to be connected with the Ganges by a branch road to 
Chukra. 

A little beyond this we enter the Ramghur district, wild and 
rocky, onee noted for the border raids of its chieftains—at the 
head of whom was the Raja of Chota Nagpur—the road here was 
dreaded as much by travellers, as Black Heath was in the days 
of our fore-fathers ; the zemindars levied their black mail, and 
entrenched in their jungle fastnesses, bade defiance to the British 
troops. Dr. Buchanan states, that the Cheros, an aboriginal tribe 
who lived in Ramghur and the Shahabad hills, were “ once lords 
paramount of the Gangetic provinces”—it would be interesting 
to examine the data for this statement. This district is rich in 
iron and coal. 

Tope-chanchi bungalow, 188 miles from Calcutta, 1,128 feet 
above the sea level, lies at the foot of Parasnath. The scenery 
around is charming; in fact, we have seen few places to equal it 
in this respect; it is embosomed in an amphitheatre of beauti- 
fully wooded mountains. The traveller should endeavour to 
leave this place early in the morning, or three hours before 
sunset, so as to have the pleasure of the views along the road, 
winding round the base of Parasnuth, “ giant of mountains,” 
which assumes new aspects of beauty and sublimity, according 
as the curves in the road alter the prospect. LParasnath will, 
very probably, some years hence, be a favorite excursion for 
Calcutta people, when they can steal away for a few days from 
business, to luxuriate in its quiet and magnificent scenery. 
Bears abound in the neighbourhood of Tope-chanchi. Dr. 
Hooker gives a full account of the botany of the hills near 
this. 

Near the village of Lal Bag, beyond Tope-chanchi, ten bear- 
ers and a dhuli can be obtained for about five rupees to con- 
vey the traveller, through a series of wooded ravings, to the foot 
of Parasnath, which is very close to the road. The ascent is 
very steep and rocky ; and about 800 feet from the top there is 
on this side a large and handsome temple, with a marble floor 
and altar, anda hollow dome; near it is the only spring on 
the mountain: descending to the North you have a longer 
distance to go, it is less steep and more undulating; there 
are many fine trees, and the views are very grand; next 
appears the Jain monastery. At the foot of the hill, you 
pass through the rocky beds of dry torrents, amid gloomy 
glens, over-arched with foliage, with green schist and horn- 
blende shooting up through the ground, while, in the dis- 
tance, rise the domes of the Jain temples of Muddaband ; near 
them is a fine banyan, a sacred tree with the Jains. Madavan, a 
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Jain village, is embosomed in a clearance of the forest, one of those 
romantic dales, which intersect the ground between the road and 
the foot of Parasnath, reminding one of a similar romantic se- 
clusion for religieuses at Port Royal, near Paris. The Jain esta- 
blishment here is much frequented at the season of pilgrimage, 
in March, when 100,000 people assemble ; in the temple is a black 
image of Parasnath, having seven expanded heads of a cobra 
ashis canopy. Some of the priests have cloths over their mouths, 
to prevent their swallowing insects, and thus destroying life. 
This temple was built by Jagat Set, the great Jain merchant of 
Murshidabad, in the time of Clive, who was worth ten crores 
of rupees—there is here Khetraphal, a deity with a lion’s 
head—we saw the images of Chakreswari and Padmavati also, 
which are worshipped by the Jains. 

Parasnath, a mass of granite, is a spur of the Rajmahal hills, 
and towers to the height of 4,233 feet. All who have made 
the ascent unite in enthusiastic admiration of the scenery, in 
such admirable contrast with the monotonous flat of Bengal. 
It will be a mighty boon to the people of Calcutta, when they 
can get to Parasnath in a few hours, at anexpense of twen- 
ty-five rupees. 

Parasnath is the eastern metropolis of Jain worship, as Abu 
in Rajputana is the western one. Crowds of Jain pilgrims, from 
all parts of India, resort to this place. They climb to the moun- 
tain top, direct from Muddabund, in order to visit the spot where 
Parasnath, one of their hero gods, obtained nirvan, or emancipation 
from matter. As the Hindus attach great respect to the print of 
Vishnu’s foot, so do the Jains, a sect which arose on the ruins 
of Buddhism, about the eleventh century, to the foot of 
Parasnath. For anaccurate and compendious account of the 
Jains, see Elphinstone’s India. Franklin, in his Researches on 
the Jains and Bhuddhists, gives us an account of Parasnath, 
with a beautiful drawing of its temple-crowned hills. 

The ascent occupied Dr. Hooker five hours and a half, the 
descent three-quarters of an hour, ina dhuli, part of it down 
stairs of sharp rock, 

Parasnath seems likely, ere long, to be famous for the mineral 
resources in its neighbourhood. To the North of it lies the 
great coal field of Awurakdea; Kurhurbali is to its North-east, 
having a coal field, four miles from East to West, and two 
from North to South, 800 feet above the sea level. 

On the road to Dumri, may be observed the cisalpina 
paniculata climber “ festooning the trees, a magnificent climber, 
with deep green leaves, and gorgeous racemes of orange 
blossoms.” Dumri bungalow, 202 miles,—according to Hooker, 
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1,429 feet above the sea level, is beautifully situated, surrounded 
by an amphitheatre of wood-crowned hills of gneiss, horn-blende, 
schist and quartz; tin ore is found at fourteen miles distant, while 
at Karrakdya, twenty miles North, immense masses of mica are 
procurable, which sell for four rupees per maund; three-fourths 
of the mica used in Bengal is brought from this place. Nilgaus 
abound in the forests here, the antelope picta, about the size 
of an ox, with sloping back and short horns. 

At Bagoda, 214 miles, is the bombax tree with its but- 
tressed trunk ; the road winds beautifully along, the hills are 
clad with Gemelina, Terminalia, Buchaniana ; “ birds abound 
here, among others, the mohoka (phenecopaus tristis, ) a walking 
cuckoo, with a voice like that of its English name-sake.” The 
views to the Kast are magnificent. 

We come to Belcuppie, 226 miles; 300 yards from the 
road are four hot springs, they rise in little ruined brick 
tanks, about six feet across. ‘There is a tank here twelve 
feet in diameter, supplied by a cold spring, which flows 
between two hot ones; they all meet and flow together 
into one large tank; one of them is hot enough to boil eggs, 
and has a horrid nauseous taste, reminding one of the waters 
of Aix-la-Chapelle—salt is deposited. Dr. Hooker found the 
temperature of the hot springs to be 169°, 170°, 173° and 190°, 
while that of the cold spring in their immediate neighbourhood 
was 75°. Various plants grow in the water. A water-beetle 
abounded at a temperature of 112°, and frogs were very active 
at 90°. 

The Burkutta river is a large stream in the rains, carrying 
along gneiss and granite boulders. 

Barshatti, 240 miles, is noted for its magnificent tope 
of mango, banyan, and peepul trees: dorassia, a kind of 
palm trees, are to be seen here eighty feet high. Their 
lower part is a short cone, tapering to one-third the 
height of the stem, the trunk to two-thirds. The Indian 
olibanum tree is here “ conspicuous for its pale bark and 
curving branches, leafy at their apices.” A fragrant and trans- 
parent gum exudes from its trunk. 

Burhi has, three miles to the East, the Barrakur bridge, a 
noble stone edifice of nine arches, each of fifty feet span. To the 
North of Burhi are copper, lead, mica, and iron mines. A little 
beyond Burhi, the road is 1,524 feet above the sea level; we 
then pass the bed of the Barrakur, a river which is an affluent 
of the Damuda; after this, excepting the Dhunwa Pass, we have 
no more of the wooded hills, which continued for 120 miles, 
indicating thus that the table-land is near its termination. 
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Near Champaran, 257 miles, and 1,526 feet above the sea, js 
the commencement of the Dhunwa Pass. Champaran is 1,31] 
feet above the sea level: from this the Ramghur table-land, 
which has had wooded hills for 120 miles, begins to stoop to 
the Behar plains below, which extend in one uniform level to the 
foot of the Himalayas. ‘The Dhunwa Pass leads to the valley 
of the Soane; the road is steep, carried in a zigzag direction 
down a broken hill of gneiss, six miles, with a descent of nearly 
1,000 feet; of this 600 are very rugged and steep, constructed 
by the sappers and miners in 1836-37. The pass is well wood- 
ed, abounds in quartz and felspar ; the scenery is picturesque, and 
quite novel toa Bengali. The following trees are in the passes 
here :—acacia, butea, cassia, bombax, argemone mexicana, and 
also the calotropis or purple madar, much used in cases of lepro- 
sy. Dhunwa dik bungalow, 265 miles from Calcutta, at the foot 
of the mountain, is 1,000 feet below the mountain top, and yet 
817 feet above the sea level. The views from it are very 
beautiful, an amphitheatre of wood-capped hills, the continuation 
of a chain stretching from Cambay to Rajmahal. The bambu 
here is green, whereas at a higher level, it is yellow or white— 
wild peacocks are in the woods—some large and handsome 
stone bridges are at the foot of the pass, that at Bhawa is a 
very fine one, and crosses the Mohana torrent with five arches 
of sixty-five feet span each. 

The approach to Shirgati is lined with trees of the bombax, 
acacia, and borassus genera, while here and there the poppy 1s 
cultivated : on the tops of some of the hills are to be seen tele- 
graphs erected in the time of the Mahratta war, to com- 
municate between our troops and Calcutta. Shirgati, or the 
Tiger Pass, is now a poor place, containing 1,090 houses, the 
largest town on the road next to Burdwan; previous to 1834 it 
was the civil station—and the old Calcutta road, via Vishnupur 
and the Dhungye Pass, came out here: “ tortuous and water 
worn” the first road was along the Ganges route. It is built 
on an island of the Fulgo river, which flows from Gaya. The 
remains of tombs and mosques indicate a period of former 
greatness, probably in the days of Shir Shah, a Bahar man, who 
became Emperor of Delhi, but did not forget his native coun- 
try. The town lies to the North of the Trunk Road, near it is 
an old mud fort, built in 1764. The Lilajan bridge, seven miles 
East of Shirgati, is deserving of notice, built entirely of stone, 
the largest bridge on the road, having fifteen arches of fifty 
feet span each. 

A road, twenty-twomiles long, passable for a carriage, runs from 
Shirgati to Gaya, the central spot for Hindu and Jain pilgrimage 
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—the paradise of 15,000 priestly impostors, noted for their ex- 
tortions, tying the thumbs of pilgrims together, who do not yield 
to their demands. The Government formerly derived half a lakh 
yearly by the pilgrim tax. It is a singular fact that when Gaya 
was attacked by the Mahrattas, those priests formed themselves 
into regiments and repulsed them. Noted of late for its opium 
cultivation, it is still the Jerusalem of the Jains. Alartin’s 
Eastern India furnishes a full description of this place, and of 
the whole district of Shahabad, of the city of Bahar, with its 
old fort and mosques, and of Rajgriha, with its Buddhist caves. 

At Shirgati, the old road from Calcutta to Benares, called forty 
years ago the new road, a curiosity with its bridges, now in the 
midst of fields, converges, forming from this to Benares one line 
with the present one ; travellers by dik, forty years ago, had to 
hire tom-tom-men to keep off the tigers, while guards were sta- 
tioned at different places to frighten away the dakoits. When 
the rail opens out to Patna, the traveller from Calcutta to Delhi 
coming down might return via Patna, Monghyr, and Rajmahal. 
The population of Patna, in 1837, was 284,132. 

Beyond Shirgati, a range of low hills, spurs of the Vindhya, 
runs parallel on the left; “ they are of volcanic rocks, greenstone 
and syenite, apparently forcing up the beds of quartz and gneiss 
from below. Calotropis and argemone are immensely abundant, 
with a purple solanum, veronica, anagallis, equisetum, tri- 
chodenia indica, boraginea, labiate.” Gums and medicinal 
herbs are procured from the woods here, as also the tusser silk 
from the osan tree; the shell of the chrysalis of the tusser worm 
is so strong, as to be used for binding matchlock-barrels to 
their stocks. Half the area of this zillah is occupied with hills 
and jungle. Inthe great famine of 1770, one-third of the popu- 
lation of Bahar died; men eating men, and mothers their 
children—hence the jungle encreased from depopulation, as was 
the case inthe Sunderbunds. Round Shirgati, however, 225 
villages have been re-peopled. 

Madanpur dik bungalow, 14 miles West of Shirgati, has a pic- 
turesque and antique locality ; three miles from it are the tem- 
ples and ruins of Umga, described by Major Kittoe, ( Asiatic 
Journal, 1847.) There are fifty-two small temples; the great 
temple of Jagannath, 400 years old, is sixty feet high. There 
are Cufic inscriptions over the gateway—the old ruined palace, 
tank, and town of Umga—the hills around capped with small 
temples, are novelties here. 

There isa handsome suspension bridge over the Pompon 
river, four miles East of the Soane; the village of Seris on the 
Pompon, about one mile North of the road, is worth a visit, as 
being most picturesque. 
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Crossing the Soane, we enter the zillah of Shahabad, theancient 
Kikata. A full account of this is given in Buchanan’s Eastern 
India, also in Traver’s Statistics of Shahabad. It contains a popu- 
lation of 1,602,274, yielding a revenue of Rs. 1,394,396 out of 
2,425,058 acres, of which one-sixth is uncultivated or uncul- 
turable. ‘There are 8,936 villages—no Government schools of 
any kind. 

The Soane river, called by Arrian the third in rank of the 
Indian rivers, is crossed at Barroon, 557 feet above the sea level; 
we pass it by fording and ferrying ; it takes two and a half hours 
to go over, being three miles wide ; the ghari being drawn by six 
oxen through deep beds of sand—a regiment takes twenty-four 
hours—it reminds one of the sands of the Keyptian desert ; its 

uicksands are very treacherous: a causeway, 150 feet in length, 
composed of large slabs of sandstone, is now being construct- 
ed, as an experiment, in the middle of the river. The traveller 
ought to cross either in the morning or evening, so as to have 
the sublime view of sunrise or sunset behind the Rhotas hills, 
illuminating at the same time Rhotas, once the impregnable for- 
tress of Shir Shah, and Sasseram his burial place. The Soane 
rises in the mountain of Gandwana, from the same fount as the 
Nerbudda. The Soane, “ the only tributary of the Ganges that 
is not snow-born,” has a course of 500 miles; it was called the 
Hiraneyabaha, by the ancients, who supposed that, like the Tagus, 
it rolled down sands of gold; however, pretty pebbles, jasper 
and agate, are to be found in it, carried down from the 
Vindya hills. (See Asiatic Researches, Vol. XIV., p. 399). 
Though not carrying gold, yet, we trust, the coal mines found 
out in Palemow, on the Kayla, one of its tributaries, will bring 
in golden treasures. Pliny and Arrian mention this river, 
and probably, in former days, it may have washed down gold 
from some California in the hills. 

Rhotas, 1,759 feet above the sea, is a spur of the Kymore range, 
a branch of the Vindya mountains which run from Chunar to 
Cambay,—the ancient mountain retreats of the Bhils and other 
aboriginal tribes, their fastnesses against the ruthless arm of 
Brahminical persecution. Stretching along Orissa, Berar and 
the Nerbudda, they formed an inaccessible retreat ; the scenery 
is very fine in the midst of the picturesque valley of the Soane, 
lined with wooded hills, a favorite excursion for tourists from 
Mirzapur and Benares. (See Benares Magazine, and Martin's 
Eastern India, Vol. I., pp. 432—454, for an account of the 
Soane valley, and of the ruined palace of Shir Shah, erected 
1539, with its high galleries, long cool arcades and terraced 
walks, embosomed in an amphitheatre of wooded hills.) It 
has been compared to Rasselas’ Happy Valley. Man Sing, 80 
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well known in Bengali history, erected many buildings on it, 
and it was a place of security for treasure and women: it was 
a place of refuge for 200 years. Aurungzeb destroyed the idols: 
see a drawing in Martin, Vol. I., p. 439. Shir Shah designed 
to make his native country the seat of Empire, and Shergar 
his citadel, but after Humayun’s army were obliged to leave 
Bengal through its unhealthiness, Shir Shah became Emperor 
of India, in 1540, but Humayun threw all his children from its 
precipitous heights. Thus ended the Patan rule. Rohitas, who 
first settled at Rhotas, was an ancestor of the great Rama. 
Catechu trees abound here, also peacocks. 

At the village of Dhiri, on the opposite bank, is a lonely 
grave-yard, which contains the tombs of some Europeans who, 
probably, met their death in the Soane, which in the rains rolls 
a torrent three miles wide and ten feet deep. Here horses 
or vehicles may be procured for a trip to Rhotas, through a well- 
cultivated country. <A precipitous cliff, 100 feet high, rises from 
the plains ; the road in this and various other parts has been 
raised, in consequence of the fall of water from the hills having 
been found to have been much greater than was at first thought. 

Sasseram, a city of Musulman tombs, has a population of 
10,000—Sasseram means a thousand play-things, and is said to 
have derived this name from a certain Asur who resided there, 
who had a thousand arms, and on each a different toy. Jungle 
ceases here, and the scenery is fine, wooded hills and table-land 
in the distance, but its great object of interest is the tomb of Shir 
Shah, the “ tiger king.” A native of this place, though the son 
of a Patan zemindar, he rose by his energies to be Emperor of 
India, in 1540—he lies buried here in the midst of a tank, a mile 
in circumference, in a tomb composed of a large octagonal hall, 
covered by a dome, and surrounded by a gallery. His rival, 
Humayun, Akbar’s father, whom he drove from the throne, 
lies in Delhi. The king is buried in the centre of the 
great hall, opposite the kibla or prayer niche, having a small 
column at the head. His favorite officers are buried at their 
master’s feet. A drawing is given of this tomb in Mar- 
tin’s Eastern India, Vol. I., p. 425; half a mile North-west is the 
tomb of his son Selim, but the family were killed by the Moguls, 
and thus the visions of having a second Delhi vanished :—see 
Elphinstone’s Sketch of Shir Shah. 

Shir Shah erected a handsome tomb to his father Haseyn ; 
had he lived, he intended to have made Sasseram another Delhi, 
and Shahabad the seat of Empire, but Bahar has never risen 
to note. Shir Shah, however, introduced the rupee coinage, and 
that still remains. (For a full description of Sasseram and its 
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monuments, see Martin’s Eastern India, Vol. I., pp. 422--430), 

Sasseram has public baths of ancient date. 

The Pergannah of Sasseram contains 898 villages, 409,646 
acres, of which one-quarter are uncultivated or barren, 

From Sasseram to Agra we have the sandstone formation. 

Jahanabad, 365 miles, has a serai of brick and stone, built by 
Shir Shah. 

Khavamabad has a mosque, built 250 years ago, by Mir Ak- 
bar, collector of revenue in Jehangir’s time. 

The Karmanasa bridge, of free stone, finished in 1831, de- 
signed by J. Prinsep, of oriental celebrity, is a noble monument 
to the memory of the munificent native Raja Putni Mul, of Be- 
nares. The same man re-built a temple at Mathura, which 
cost 70,000 Rs., made a stone tank there at a cost of three 
lakhs, a well at J wala-mukhi, which cost 90,000 Rs. : he spent 
90,000 Rs. on a Ghat and temple at Hardwar; 60,000 Rs. 
onaserai at Brindavan: on these and other public works he 
spent eight lakhs, for which Lord W. Bentinck made him a Raja. 
He has recorded, in four languages, on this bridge, the fact of 
his erecting it; the foundation had been previously laid by the 

rime minister of Puna, who spent three lakhs on it—the sand 
bicion twenty feet deep. The Karmanasa flows from the Rhotas 
Hills, rises thirty feet in the rains, and is 300 feet broad. (See 
Benares Magazine, Vol. II., p. 253, also Gleanings in Science, 
October, 1831.) An account of the Karmanasa bridge is given 
in the Calcutta Review, Vol. V., p. 304. 

When we consider the superstitious dread entertained by the 
natives, of the touch of the Karmanasa waters, we can under- 
stand what a boon this bridge has been to them. Their 
Puranas state, that when Ravan was besieged in Lunka, he was 
promised deliverance, provided he could bring from Kailas 
linga, without its touching the ground; he attempted to do 
so, but Varuna entering his stomach, he felt so unpleasant, that 
he dropped the linga on the ground, and the impure water 
which flowed, constituted the Karmanasa river, which means 
merit-destroying, as the Puranas state, that though a native, by 
visiting Benares, is sure of heaven, yet if he touches the water 
of this river, all the efficacy of the Ganges water is lost. This 
river rises in the romanti¢ region of the Mirzapur highlands, 
and has some fine water-falls. 

Near the Bungalow are to be seen some mounds in memory 
of widows burned here. 

The Karmanasa is the boundary of the Bengal and Bahar 
Government,—the ancient Prachi’, whose capital was Palibathra 
(Patna) ten miles, of note even in Greek days, whose dominion 
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extended from Gaur to the Indus. Our recollections of Bahar 
are painful—the noble country of Bahar, whose energetic popu- 
lation formerly sent Buddhist priests to propagate their faith 
throughout Burmah, Ceylon, China, Tartary, Nepal and the 
Eastern Archipelago—is now herself totally bate lh by a 
Christian Government, as far as educational efforts are con- 
cerned. Adam’s Reports on the state of Vernacular education 
in Bahar, in 1834, present a gloomy picture; since that time no 
measures have been taken to redress that state of things. 

Passing the Karmanasa bridge, we enter the jurisdic- 
tion of the North West Provinces ; it forms the West frontier 
of Bahar, formerly it was the boundary of the Anglo-Indian 
dominion. We soon see the vast superiority in point of ad- 
ministration between the North West Provinces and Ben- 
gal: everything indicates that the Lieutenant-Governor is 
acquainted with the condition of the people, whereas in Bengal, 
Calcutta is taken as the type of the country, and no decided 
steps have beenas yet taken by Government to ameliorate the 
condition of the peasantry by education. 

There are 1,547 policemen stationed on the Trunk Road 
between the Karmanasa and Delhi, not like the old Charleys, 
to sleep away their time, but located in stations on the road, 
to patrol all night. (See Selections, N. W. Provinces, No. 
XI., p. 24.) 

One signal benefit has been seen from this police regulation 
of 1848—the land along the Grand Trunk Road has been 
inthe greatest demand, and every sort of produce has risen 
in value, whereas the localities were formerly shunned by all 
classes of people. 

The difference in elevation of ground between the North 
West Provinces and “ green Bengal” is soon perceptible— 
inthe North West Provinces every thing has a parched-up 
appearance, the little grass left is dry and withered—water is 
procured from very deep wells, there are no tanks, and the 
tall white grass of the North West Provinces shoots out to the 
height of six feet. 

The road approaching to Benares, “ the classic city of India,” a 
picture in miniature of ancient Bhdratbarsha, is lined with 
trees, and soon the river front, forming the outer line of a semi- 
circle capped with temple and tower, bursts on the view— 
on one side of the river is the old buttressed fortress of 
Ramnagar, the residence of the Rajaof Benares, rising castle- 
like from the waters; on the other, a crescent of magnifi- 
cent stone-ghits, mingled with palace and temple, stretches 
three miles in extent, and its Tartar edifices, with river 
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banks forty feet high, and Aurungzeb’s minarets towering 
232 feet, over-looking the trisuls of Siva: reminding one of the 
descriptions travellers give of the approach to Moscow, and the 
first view of the Kremlin. At Raj Ghdt we cross over the 
ferry ; the river here is not one-half the breadth of the Hugli 
at Calcutta, but is fifty feet deep, rising forty-three feet in the 
rains, with a current of eight miles an hour ; its bed is 300 feet 
higher than that of the river at Rajmahal, the landing place is 
steep, and has a melancholy association. In 1850 occurred the 
catastrophe of the explosion of gunpowder on board of boats 
anchored close to Raj Ghat, which shattered the Benares hotel 
to pieces, and blew down various houses which were perched on 
the bank ridges, fifty feet high. In the hotel two officers were 
blown out of the window, while the khidmutgar near them, who 
was drawing a cork, waskilled on the spot. On the right is the 
old Benares fort, which still contains various remains of anti- 
quity, and probably in former days much of the old city clustered 
round it. Near it is the Barna, which with the Asi river gave 
the name Benares; we pass the Benares hotel and the site of the 
old fort once covered with houses and temples previous to the 
Moslem invasion. Remains are still found eighteen feet below 
the surface of the present city. Afteracountry drive of three 
miles, Benares being on the left, we arrive at Sekrole, the Kuro- 
pean station, with its widely scattered European houses. Cac- 
tuses abound here, being very useful as hedges, as also parkin- 
sonia trees, introduced only thirty years ago from Australia, by 
Colonel Parkinson, but now extensively grown. 

The “ Shining city” has been so often described, that we 
merely refer our readers to Heber, or to Prinsep’s Shetches of Be- 
nares, 1831; the latter gives us a full detail of thecity, with thirty 
three lithographic drawings and a map. Tavernier describes 
Benaresin 1668, and Heber in 1825, but the city had not greatly 
changed in the interval. Prinsep gave a census of Benares in 
the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVII., in 1828, showing a popula- 
tion of 180,000, of whom one-fifth were Musalmans. 

The feeling on entering Benares is very different from that 
experienced on approaching Calcutta, a half-anglicised city, with 
its natives on the rage for English imitation in everything. One 
is here thrown on purely oriental scenes; its 50,000 foreign de- 
votees give one the different types of the Hindu race. ‘To the 
reader of the Kasikhanda, a mythological history of Benares in 
Sanskrit and Bengali, Benares calls forth a host of associa- 
tions. 

The city is the paradise of pigeons, and parrots, bulls and beg- 
gars, devotees and misers ; the bulls however are not very annoy- 
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ing now: its walls, like those of Puna, have “ sermons in stones.” 
The Chauk or square is interesting, with its variety of Musalman 
slippers, Hindu hukahs, children’s toys, Patna wax candles, 
Bhagalpur silks, kinkabs, idols, &c. 

The Observatory rises over the river, and was erected in the 
time of Jay Singha, raja of Jaipur, in Akbgr’s days,—no Jaipur 
princes, aS in Tavernier’s days, study astronomy there now ; 
the temple of Visheshwar, glittering with its gold leaf, rises 
near it, a temple which has been enriched in former days b 
donations of krores of rupees ; one raja, in 1838, gave half a lakh 
of rupees, which he placed on the head of the idol: this temple is 
said to occupy the site of the throne filled by Siva 100 million of 
years ago. In it are an image of Surya, or the sun, with his seven- 
headed horses ;_ there are bells from Nepal ; the holy well into 
which Siva is said to have jumped when the Moslems took 
Benares; another well, a mineral one, is pointed out, into which 
Siva tumbled when he took a glass too much, and tipping his 
physician with his drugs over too, he gave the waters ever 
since a medicinal taste ; it is called Gyan Bapi, being said to 
have the power of confering knowledge.. Aurungzeb’s mosque, 
built with the ruins of a famous Hindu temple, which he 
demolished about 1660, when he displayed his iconoclastic 
fury in Benares, and insulted Hindu families, by thus giving an 
opportunity of surveying all their terraces. The two minarets, 
eight feet and a quarter in diameter, are ascended by steep 
stairs to the height of 147 feet ; the view from the top is very 
commanding, and reminds one of the scene in Le Sage’s Diable 
Boiteux, when the whole city is exposed to view by the demon. 

The tanks are interesting from their associations, such as 
Manikarna Ghat, adjacent to a tank dug by Vishnu himself, who 
obtained, by his austerities here, the privilege of Mukdt for Be- 
nares, the impressions of his foot are still pointed out ;— Durga- 
hund and its swarms of monkeys ;—the Mandakini talao, from 
the borders of which a pretty view is obtained—when drained 
thirty years ago, 1,500 sacred turtles were found in it, some 
weighing 200 lbs. The Kapildhara talao, in which the gods 
are said formerly to have bathed, the liquid being the mil of 
one of the heavenly cows. The Bukrea khund, near which the 
Hindus probably fought in defence of Benares against the 
Moslems, whose tombs are strewed around; the Hindus say 
that a girl near this was raised to be a songster in heaven, 
for her attachment to a kid given by Siva, while the kid was 
born again as daughter to the Raja of Benares. — 

There are 1,000 temples of Siva, each of which has to be 
visited, in order to complete the Nagar pradakshina, hence the 
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banks forty feet high, and Aurungzeb’s minarets towering 
232 feet, over-looking the trisuls of Siva: reminding one of the 
descriptions travellers give of the approach to Moscow, and the 
first view of the Kremlin. At aj Ghat we cross over the 
ferry ; the river here is not one-half the breadth of the Hugli 
at Calcutta, but is fifty feet deep, rising forty-three feet in the 
rains, with a current of eight miles an hour; its bed is 300 feet 
higher than that of the river at Rajmahal, the landing place is 
steep, and has a melancholy association. In 1850 occurred the 
catastrophe of the explosion of gunpowder on board of boats 
anchored close to Raj Ghat, which shattered the Benares hotel 
to pieces, and blew down various houses which were perched on 
the bank ridges, fifty feet high. In the hotel two officers were 
blown out of the window, while the khidmutgar near them, who 
was drawing a cork, waskilled on the spot. On the right is the 
old Benares fort, which still contains various remains of anti- 
quity, and probably in former days much of the old city clustered 
round it. Near it is the Barna, which with the Asi river gave 
the name Benares; we pass the Benares hotel and the site of the 
old fort once covered with houses and temples previous to the 
Moslem invasion. Remains are still found eighteen feet below 
the surface of the present city. Afteracountry drive of three 
miles, Benares being on the left, we arrive at Sekrole, the Euro- 
pean station, with its widely scattered European houses. Cac- 
tuses abound here, being very useful as hedges, as also parkin- 
sonia trees, introduced only thirty years ago from Australia, by 
Colonel Parkinson, but now extensively grown. 

The “ Shining city” has been so often described, that we 
merely refer our readers to Heber, or to Prinsep’s Sketches of Be- 
nares, 1831; the latter gives us a full detail of the city, with thirty 
three lithographic drawings and a map. ‘Tavernier describes 
Benaresin 1668, and Heber in 1825, but the city had not greatly 
changed in the interval. Prinsep gave a census of Benares in 
the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVIL., in 1828, showing a popula- 
tion of 180,000, of whom one-fifth were Musalmans. 

The feeling on entering Benares is very different from that 
experienced on approaching Calcutta, a half-anglicised city, with 
its natives on the rage for English imitation in everything. One 
is here thrown on purely oriental scenes; its 50,000 foreign de- 
votees give one the different types of the Hindu race. ‘To the 
reader of the Kasikhanda, a mythological history of Benares in 
Sanskrit and Bengali, Benares calls forth a host of associa- 
tions, 

The city is the paradise of pigeons, and parrots, bulls and beg- 
gars, devotees and misers; the bulls however are not very annoy- 
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ing now: its walls, like those of Puna, have “ sermons in stones.” 
The Chauk or square is interesting, with its variety of Musalman 
slippers, Hindu hukahs, children’s toys, Patna wax candles, 
Bhagalpur silks, kinkabs, idols, &c. 

The Observatory rises over the river, and was erected in the 
time of Jay Singha, raja of Jaipur, in Akbgr’s days,—no Jaipur 
princes, as in Tavernier’s days, study astronomy there now ; 
the temple of Visheshwar, glittering with its gold leaf, rises 
near it, a temple which has been enriched in former days by 
donations of krores of rupees ; one raja, in 1838, gave half a lakh 
of rupees, which he placed on the head of the idol: this temple is 
said to occupy the site of the throne filled by Siva 100 million of 
years ago. In it are an image of Surya, or the sun, with his seven- 
headed horses ; there are bells from Nepal ; the holy well into 
which Siva is said to have jumped when the Moslems took 
Benares; another well, a mineral one, is pointed out, into which 
Siva tumbled when he took a glass too much, and tipping his 
physician with his drugs over too, he gave the waters ever 
since a medicinal taste ; it is called Gyan Bapi, being said to 
have the power of confering knowledge.. Aurungzeb’s mosque, 
built with the ruins of a famous Hindu temple, which he 
demolished about 1660, when he displayed his iconoclastic 
fury in Benares, and insulted [indu families, by thus giving an 
opportunity of surveying all their terraces. The two minarets, 
eight feet and a quarter in diameter, are ascended by steep 
stairs to the height of 147 feet ; the view from the top is very 
commanding, and reminds one of the scene in Le Sage’s Diable 
Boiteux, when the whole city is exposed to view by the demon. 

The tanks are interesting from their associations, such as 
Maniharna Ghat, adjacent to a tank dug by Vishnu himself, who 
obtained, by his austerities here, the privilege of Mukti for Be- 
nares, the impressions of his foot are still pointed out ;—Durga- 
kund and its swarms of monkeys ;—the Mandakini talao, from 
the borders of which a pretty view is obtained—when drained 
thirty years ago, 1,500 sacred turtles were found in it, some 
weighing 200 lbs. The Kapildhara talao, in which the ods 
are said formerly to have bathed, the liquid being the milk of 
one of the heavenly cows. The Bukrea khund, near which the 
Hindus probably fought in defence of Benares against the 
Moslems, whose tombs are strewed around; the Hindus say 
that a girl near this was raised to be a songster in heaven, 
for her attachment to a kid given by Siva, while the kid was 
born again as daughter to the Raja of Benares. 

There are 1,000 temples of Siva, each of which has to be 
visited, in order to complete the Nagar pradakshina, hence the 
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proverb to illustrate the prominent features of worship at Bena- 
res, Allahabad and Gya, Kasi hunde, Prayag munde, Gya dunde. 
At Kasi, keep moving, at Prayag shave, at Gya pay. 

In the Bengali-tola there is a Bengali population of about 
8,000, they print a Bengali newspaper there, and have two 
Bengali presses. 

But the great modern architectural curiosity of Benares is 
the Government College, (designed and executed by that zealous 
Oriental scholar, Major Kittoe, whose recent death has been an 
irreparable loss)-—a gem in building, the finest modern edi- 
fice in north India: it cost one lakh and a half, not includ- 
ing convict labor. Its fountains, stained glass, and library rich 
in oriental lore, will ever render it a subject of interest. 

The old Sanskrit college was founded in 1801, January 
11. This college was opened by the Lieutenant Governor, 
Mr. Thomason, a man who has done so much for the people 
of the North West Provinces, both in education and the im- 
provement of the country. His speech on that occasion was 
a fine exposition of the sentiments of the enlightened governor. 

Benares, the residence of Tulsi Das, the Milton of Hindi, 
will, we trust, through this college take the lead as the fount 
for Hindi literature. The pundits here we found to be a superior 
class of men, they translated for us a portion of Lewis’s History 
of Philosophy, into Hindi; and we were quite delighted at 
the exquisite precision with which they translated the English 
philosophic terms into Hindi, borrowing from the Sanskrit. 
The exertions of Dr. Ballantyne, in connection with this Sanskrit 
College, have been attended with signal success, in proving the 
use of Sanskrit as an intellectual agent, to bring the science of 
the Eastern and Western worlds into a closer alliance, and in 
teaching the pundits to proceed from the known to the un- 
known. Sce Ballantyne’s Shetch of the Operations in the Benares 
College, 1846-51. 

Sekrole is the European station—Buddhist remains have been 
found here; instead of these we have now there the Church 
Mission Station of Sigra, with its orphan-schools, native Chris- 
tians, and a Church, the pulpit is finely carved in trellis 
work, The native Christian women execute neat specimens 
of worsted work: book binding is also carried on. Part of the 
compound was once the scene of ¢h ugi operations, and in it a 
deep well is pointed out, into which the bodies of the victims 
used to be precipitated. See an interesting little work, Leu- 
poldt's Recollections of an Indian Missionary, which gives full 
particulars of this station, and of Benares generally, written 
in a lively style, full of the details of an experienced man. 
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Bhelapur was of note in Buddhist times, it was the birth 
Jlace of the famous Parasnath, whe was buried on the mountain 
which bears his name, and a famous Jain temple is still there ; 
it is now noted for Jay Narayan Ghosal’s Free School, founded 
in 1818, and made over by the babu, a zealous Sivite, to the 
Church Missionary Society, with an endowment yielding 
200 Rs. monthly, the Government giving 250 Rs. more. There 
are 500 boys in it, and we were glad to see that Oriental stu- 
dies have their due attention paid them. 

Some handsome Jain temples are to be seen in Benares, as a 
number of rich merchants belong to that sect. 

Starting for the raja of Benares’ country-seat, Ramnagur, 
four miles from the city, associated with the history of Cheyt 
Sing and Warren Hastings, we pass by Durga khand, noted 
for its numerous monkeys, which are to be seen in all directions 
gamboling about. Coming to the ghat opposite Ramnagur, we 
land close by the buttressed battlements of the raja’s castellated 
palace ; the building rises abruptly from the river banks,and has 
seven courts, corresponding to the seven planets—once designed 
to have been the nucleus of a city, the rival of Benares, and called 
Vyas Kashi. Those who die here, are said to be transformed into 
asses ;—hence all the raja’s family, when dying, are conveyed to 
Benares. Two miles distant, in the midst of the raja’s gar- 
dens, is a Hindu temple, sculptured beautifully in relievo, with 
images of the Hindu gods and goddesses,—a pantheon in stone, 
erected by Cheyt Sing ;—near it is a magnificent stone tank, 
made some fifty years ago, by Cheyt Sing, having on one side 
a beautiful stone pavilion, a favourite spot for picnic parties ; 
persons can sleep here—the river view of Benares is fine from 
this. This is the most beautiful tank we have seen in North 
India, its corners are adorned by kiosks, while splendid flights 
of stone steps on all sides lead down to the water. A Hindu 
drama, the Ram Lila, is annually performed in these grounds, 
some of the figures in which are seventy feet high. (See 
Calcutta Christian Observer, 1838, pp. 260 and 261.) 

Jaychand, raja of Benares, was killed in battle, by Kutab- 
ud-deen, the first Moslem invader, wholevelled 1,000 Hindu tem- 
ples to the ground in Benares ; this Jaychand was recognised on 
the field of battle by his artificial teeth, which were fixed with 
wedges of gold. The present raja’s title dates only from 1730, 
his ancestor being the famous Cheyt Sing of Warren Hastings’ 
days, whose arrest by the latter excited such a sensation, that 
Hastings had to make his escape out of a window from Benares. 
Cheyt Sing’s father was Bulwat Sing, a fierce ruler, who like 
an Irish landlord, drove the zemindars away from his estates. 
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A return from Ramnagur to Raj Ghat will unfold the pano- 
rama of the river to great perfection—the murhis or cells into 
which the dying are removed, that their sins to the last moment 
may be washed away in Ganges water. Manikarna Ghat, 
wal tie temples built by Alia Baye ;—Rajrajaswari Ghat, with 
its mixture of Moorish and Hindu architecture; the projecting 
balcony at the Man Mandal, the oldest masonry in Benares— 
the Dasasvamedh Ghat ;—the gigantic figure of Bhim Sing, 
who is said to have built Chunar in a day ;—conical altars, 
with the tulsi plant on them ;—and the fakirs with their flags 
supplying Ganges water—all these afford sights of interest. 
The Ganges has not spared the temples devoted to its worship, 
the Bazair Bhais Ghat, which cost fifteen lakhs, was swept away 
by the river sixteen years ago. These ghats and temples 
may share the fate of Nuddea and Rajmahal, once noble 
cities, but now entombed in the river. 

Crossing over the Berna, near which we have a view of the 
house where Mr. Cherry, in 1799, defended himself’ single 
handed for two hours, against a whole host of the Nawab’s 
troops, we pass over the Pulzaqgar bridge, a fine piece of masonry 
work and come to the asylum founded by Raja Kali Shankar 
Ghosal, in 1825; he gave 58,000 Rs. to the Calcutta one—the 
Alms Houses look very pretty. See an account of them in 
Selections North West Provinces, No. XI., p. 59. Passing 
along the Azimghur road, in a north east direction, we come 
tothe grave yard, which contains some very handsome monu- 
ments, erected by Major Kittoe. Here lie the remains of Major 
Wilford, a man of undying fame as a Sanskrit scholar, who 
lived at Benares from 1788 to 1822, entirely occupied with an- 
tiquarian and geographical investigations in Sanskrit. Beyond 
is the Panch tosi, a road five koss in circumference, surround- 
ing the city, planted with trees and with halting places for pil- 
grims, who often make its circuit by measuring their own bodies 
along it. Whoever dies within this boundary is considered sure 
of heaven, though he be a beef-eater—it is the via sacra of the 
city. Wecome after four miles to Sdérndth, (the Bull Lord), 
the Old Buddhist Benares; few remains are now to be found 
on the spot; it is sharing the fate of Egypt, supplying 
with its idols the museums of the Benares college, the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta, and Major Kittoe’s collection. Benares is 
now the city of 1,000 Sivite temples, the paradise of Brahmans 
and bulls; but in the eleventh century its rajas were Buddhists, 
and Sarnath, with its temples, was one of the head quarters of 
Buddhism. Even the Hindu Puranas admit, that Divodasa, in 
the days of Nared, introduced Buddhism previous to the war 
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of the Mahabharat, and that subsequently, the Vaishnavas and 
Shivites carried on a religious war. When Tulsi Das, the famous 
poet, lived in Benares, A. D. 1574, the site of much of the 
present Benares was a forest; the decline of Sarnath, and the 
ascendancy of the Mahrattas, led to the flourishing state of the 
new city. Excavations are still carfied on there by the 
Government archeologist of the North West Provinces. A 
brick mound, of conical shape, faced with stones, three feet by 
two, 9 feet high, is now the chief object of interest, while 
until lately, numerous statues of men, with flat noses and thick 
lips,were strewed around. Theremains here bear abundant marks 
ot the action of fire, which was very likely applied by the 
Brahmans, to drive their Buddhist adversaries out; this must 
have been at a late period, as in 1027 Benares was part 
of the Gaur kingdom; a Pal prince from Gaur, a Buddhist, rul- 
ed and repaired the mound at Sarnath, (see Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. V..) The Musalmans also probably aided in its de- 
struction, as in 1192 Rai Jay, king of Kanauj and Benares, of 
the Pal family, was defeated by them.* 

The Trunk Road from Benares to Delhi, a distance of 480 
miles, was begun in 1832, under Lord William Bentinck’s direc- 
tions—convict labour being employed; it has few objects of in- 
terest; it is as smoothas a bowling green, with a rise of only 
twenty inches per mile, the want of trees and green verdure 
to line its sides, forms a marked contrast with the Lower 
Provinces. You meet with no picturesque plains, no wooded 
hills, no villages embosomed in palm or cocoanut trees, the 
greater part is sandy level land, emitting a glare dis- 
tressing to the eye, though efforts are being made to en- 
courage planting. The young trees are surrounded with 
mounds of earth, to protect them from the cattle, and in 
some places a plantain grows close to every tree to che- 
rish it by its moisture. The deep wells indicate the eleva- 
tion above the sea, the serais in every village note the 
traftic extensively carried on; crops of cotton, dal, indigo and 
wheat, are to be seen in their season. The novelties to the 
resident of Bengal are long lines of camels, led by the nose,— 
vehicles with wheels made out of one solid mass of wood, like 
those used in the bog districts of Ireland,—women, like the 
Egyptian ladies, riding astride on horseback,—cattle drawing 


* The name of Sarnath calls up an association, connected with the name of a man 
whose death has been an irreparable loss to antiquarian and architectural science,— 
Major Kittoe, who will be ever recollected in connection with Buddhistical Researches 
in Behar and Benares. We spent a day with him at Benares, hearing his remarks on 
Sarnath, and seeing the curiosities he had accumulated from that place and from 
Bahar : his name will go down to posterity, with that of Prinsep and Wilford. 
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the water from wells, the water running in channels down 
an inclined plane, to irrigate the land,—pilgrims to Jagan- 
nath,—traders in Ganges water,—cotton clumsily packed in rag- 
ged bags, getting dirty and deteriorating every day,—echas or 
two-wheeled carts,—hackeries drawn by three bullocks, one lead- 
ing,—the women so mutch superior to those of Bengal,—the 
men armed with swords at their side, and a brass-studded round 
buckler at their back, travellers encamping in the heat of 
day, by a shaded well,—the bullock waggons of Government, 
which bring in a considerable profit. 

Above Allahabad it is calculated that one million tons of 
goods, 100,000 passengers by vehicles, and 300,000 on foot, an- 
nually pass along the Trunk Road. 

Seven miles and a half from Benares, is Mohun he sarai, a 
large serai, presenting of an evening the opportunity of seeing 
Arab, Cabul and Jain merchants. At Maharajganj is a road 
leading to Mirzapur. 

The approach to Allahabad, seventy-six miles from Benares, 
is over a road of boards laid along the sands, and then we enter 
the Doab, the Mesopotamia of the north, across a bridge of 
thirty-six boats, of 1,000 maunds each, not quite so convenient as 
that over the Rhine at Cologne. In eleven months in one year, 
the numbers crossing this bridge, amounted to 435,242 foot 
passengers, and 33,180 on horses and elephants. The town is 
straggling, and covers a large space of ground intersected with 
handsome trees and fine gardens, its main object of interest is 
the fort, built by Akbar in a commanding position at the conflu- 
ence of the yellow waves of the Ganges with the blue Jumna. 
Though the Prayag of antiquity, there are few ruins to interest 
the traveller. See Asiatic Researches, Vol. XIV., p. 396. The 
best time to visit Allahabad is in the middle of January, when 
the pilgrims assemble at the mela held outside the fort, 
which lasts two months, to bathe in the Triveni and shave 
themselves—each hair thrown into the water giving them a 
million years of happiness. Those sands become at this time the 
paradise of barbers, bringing in a large revenue to them, as no 
one can bathe until his head and eyebrows are shaved. The 
pilgrims here are of various castes: Nagas, Ghosains, Bairdgis 
and Sikhs. Their tents and temporary shops have a picturesque 
appearance at this time, while across the river, stretch away 
the shores of Bundelkund,—noted for its diamonds, which are 
found a few inches below the surface: to the south is the ter- 
mination of the Doab. 

The fort taken by us in 1765, now strongly fortified on Vau- 
ban’s system, was built in 1581 by Akbar. You enter it by @ 
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magnificent Grecian gate—the old palace of Akbar remains, and 
isused as anarmory ; the armory room is a magnificent one, 272 
feet long, containing 50,000 stand of arms, beautifully arranged 
in three rows, quite equal in ornamental appearance to the 
armory of the tower of London. 

Adjacent to this, is a place of note among the Hindus, called 
Patalpur, once perhaps above ground. Guided by a light, you 
descend into a cave lined with Chunar stone, quite dark, its roof 
about seven feet high, supported by several hundred pillars, and 
having in various quarters 1,000 idols—a perfect my thological me- 
nagerie and a labyrinth. On the left hand side is the stump of the 
sacred fig tree named Akshabat, which, with its dried up trunk, 
has stood there several hundred years ; the Hindus say it is a fa- 
vourite haunt for ghosts, and that the Akshabat tree has been 
there frgm the beginning of time, and will remain there for ever. 
The Brahma Purana promises the happiness of heaven to who- 
ever commits suicide, by throwing himself from its branches, 
and yet Allahabad (Vaisali) 1,700 years ago, sent Buddhist 
priests to a convocation in Ceylon; close to it is an aperture 
in the wall, which, the Hindus say, leads to a subterranean 
communication between Allahabad and Delhi. There is a large 
linga here. Near this is the famous Allahabad lath, or 
stone pillar, forty-three feet in length, the inscription, inculcat- 
ing love to animals, and love to another world, on this pillar, 
was written by Asoka, three centuries B. C.; he was monarch 
of India, and became a Buddhist. The inscription on it was 
decyphered by James Prinsep, after it had for ages baffled all 
native enquiry. It is called by the natives Bhim Singha’s walk- 
ing stick. 

The cantonments are four miles from the fort—the garden, 
spacious serai, and marble mausoleum of Jehangir, son of Sultan 
Khasra, are now in ruins. The temple of Varaha, near the cir- 
cuit bungalow, deserves a visit. 

The Allahabad Mission Press is an interesting object, from 
the number of vernacular works it has published for the North 
West Provinces. Notwithstanding its situation, at the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and Jumna, Allahabad is quite eclipsed 
as a commercial depdt by Mirzapur. The population of Allaha- 
bad is only 25,000. 

The road leading from Allahabad is finely planted, while, 
perhaps, the finest tamarind trees in India are to be found here 
—mica is found mixed up with the Doab soil in this district. 

Naubaster ke sarai has a large Jain temple. 

In Korah are a number of tombs, it was once the residence 
of a Mogul Emperor. 
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Futehpur, eighty miles from Allahabad, a civil station since 
1826, has been noted for its tombs and serais, as also for dealers 
in horses’ skins, who used formerly to poison travellers’ horses 
for the sake of the skins, worth one rupee each, by mixing drugs 
with the food for horses brought for sale. See Ainloch’s 
Statistics of Futehpur District, quarto, a work of 400 pages, 
giving a mass of most interesting information. We learn 
from it that Futebpur has grown up during a period of 500 
years, that it occupies an area of 160 acres, and has a 
population of upwards of 15,000 souls ; that it contains 4,181 
houses, 306 wells, 7 serais, 46 mosques, and 19 Hindu 
temples. 

Crossing the Pandua nala, we enter the Cawnpur district, a 
flourishing one, 10,000 acres of land are under cotton cultivation; 
it has a population of one million, of which one-twelfth are Mu- 
salmans ; there are 16,542 landed proprietors in the district, cul- 
tivating 1,495,628 acres, yielding a revenue of 21,47,315 Rs; 
there are 179 Persian, 16 Arabic, 58 Sanskrit, and 280 Hindi 
schools, conducted by natives. In 1846-7, a calculation was 
made of the traffic in one year over Pandua bridge, it amounted 
to 565,347 foot passengers, 40,304 horses, 9,950 loaded bullocks, 
62,906 hackeries, and 73,548 camels. 

Montgomery's Statistical Report of Cawnpur is an admirable 
work, a large quarto, containing seventeen maps and am- 
ple statistical tables. Cawnpur town, forty-eight miles from 
Futehpur, stretches the length of six miles, with its immense 
lines of cantonments, capable of holding 7,000 troops, and 
garden houses along a sandy plain intersected by ravines ; 
it was once the principal military station in India, and so was 


raised from the state of a village in 1778. A population of 


58,000, It has many an interesting association for the readers 
of Henry Martyn’s Life, or Mrs. Sherwood’s Indian Orphans. 
Ice is made here in the winter, in a large field cut into 
shallow squares, in which broad pans are placed, filled with 
water, and straw is scattered about. The traveller will meet 
with dust enough here. 

At some leagues distance from Cawnpur, is the place sup- 
posed by natives to be the centre of the earth. 

The surrounding country produces rich crops of cotton, 
which now go down the Jumna instead of the Ganges: saddlery 
and harness are well made here—308 houses are engaged in the 
trade. Wolves abound. : 

_ The Ganges canal debouches at Cawnpur, the road crosses 
it, A magnificent monument to British enterprise, cost- 
ing one and a half million sterling, extending 898 miles, 
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and irrigating five and a half millions of acres: it is calculated 
it will bring in Government a revenue of forty lakhs annually. 

A bridge of boats leads to the Oude territory, the ancient 
Ayudha—Ram’s possession. Here the population are armed to 
the teeth. 

Bakauti, a few miles beyond Bilhur, has a curious temple of 
red sandstone, the exterior ornaments represent crouching 
tigers. 

“Six miles east of Kanauj, we enter the Furrahabad district, 
containing a population of 1,003,073, of whom one-eighth are 
Musalmans. 

At Gursahajganj dik bungalow there is a branch road to Fur- 
rakabad. Meerun ke sarat, fifty miles on, is only noted for its 
once fine serai; two miles beyond is the Kanauj dak bungalow ; 
the route from that to Kanauj, 2 miles, lying across Indigo fields. 
Kanauj is a short distance to the right, the city that pro- 
vided Bengal with Brahmanical teachers: vast mounds are the 
only remnants of the glory of a place, the capital of India in 
Alexander’s time, which once contained 30,000 shops selling 
betelnuts, and was fifty miles in circumference—thieves and sel- 
lers of fictitious antiques abound there now. Mahmud of Guz- 
ni laid his desolating hand on it. Many Buddhist coins and 
relics have been found. In Fa Hian’s time one of the towers 
of Asoka was standing in Kanauj. 

At Bhowgong the road branches off to Agra. At Nabigan we 
enter the Mainpuri district, noted for infanticide. An interesting 
accountis given of themeasures of Mr. Raikes, thelate magistrate, 
for suppressing infanticide among the Rajput tribes there. Selec- 
tions of the Records of the North West Provinces, No. XI, We 
come to the town of Mainpuri, the civil station of Etawah, in a 
sandy plain. An old fortress overlooks the valley of the Esan 
river, the seat of the raja of Mainpur for centuries, he was 
a descendant of Prithiraja—“ the thunders of artillery an- 
nounced the birth of a son or nephew of the raja, but the 
smiles of an infant daughter were never witnessed in his 
walls”—infanticide was the rule among the Rajput popula- 
tion. Mainpuri has a Jain temple, and many Jats live near 
it. A few miles east of Ferozabad, we enter the Agra district, 
respecting whose agricultural resources and landed tenures an 
able report has been given by Mr. Jackson, in his Statistics of 
Agra. Ferozabad, forty miles from Mainpuri, abounds in old 
tombs ; it was formerly walled and an extensive place. 

Mahomedabad is ten miles from Ferozabad ; two miles beyond 
it is a fine temple in a lake, connected with the main land by a 
bridge of twenty-one arches. 
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Begum he sevai is within twelve miles of Agra, the Taj be- 
comes visible from this, it reminds one very much of a distant 
view of the Pantheon in Paris. a4 

The approach to Agra or Akbarabad is indicated by the 
hilly nature of the ground, intersected by deep ravines, the 
abode of wolves; within two miles of the town, on the left 
hand, the Taj lifts its marble columns to view, the link between 
the past of Akbar’s day, and the present of Kafr rule. On 
the right of the road, is the beautiful tomb of Shah Jehan’s 
premier, Etman-ud-Daula, a splendid pile of white marble, de- 
licately carved into fret work, its screens and tessellated enamels 
were very fine. Near it is the Ram Bhag, built by ShahJehan’s 
empress, on the banks of the river. The Jumna next presents 
itself, a shallow stream, about ninety yards wide in the cold 
weather. The traveller crosses by a bridge of boats, 1,256 feet 
long, and drives ona good road made in the famine year, 1838, 
Along the left is the quay, with rather handsome ghats ; to the 
right is the commercial part of Agra. Before us lies the fort, 
built on an eminence eighty feet high, with its red sandstone 
walls, and Akbar’s sie towering over the river, while, 
between the quay and the fort, is the site of the scene for 
elephant fights, which were frequently viewed by Akbar 
and Shah Jehan, from the balcony near the fort walls. 
The cantonments are two miles from the bridge, and the civil 
station four miles beyond them. Theright banks of the river 
were formerly the residence of merchants, and contained a large 
population ; they were the Garden Reach of Agra. 

Akbar commenced building Agra (previously a village) in 
1566, chiefly induced by its central position and navigable 
river. Some years after that an English factory was establish- 
ed, and we have an account of the famous Tom Corryat stu- 
dying in it the Persian and Urdu languages, which he spoke 
like a native, travelling through the country on foot. (See Cal- 
cutta Review, vol. IX. p. 127 et seq.) 

Agra is four miles long by three broad, but not one-sixth of 
its original extent; mounds and old tombs shew what Agra 
once was, with its 100 mosques, 80 serais, 800 public 
baths, and 15 bazars. All the existing buildings have 
been erected from old bricks dug up; it is only of late that 
bricks have begun to be made—the city is the wreck of the 
past, with its population reduced from 600,000 to 80,000; the 
remains of the wall which once environed it, and round which 
the Jumna’s waters flowed, are still to be seen—the modern 


city has been well named by Jacquemont “ une reunion de 
Faubourgs.” 
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The Government college, built in the Gothic style, has a fine 
quadrangle. The jail contains 3,000 prisoners, among whom are 
many thugs; the effects of the labors of Dr. Walker, the superin- 
tendent of the jail, are most gratifying,—the cheerfulness of the 
prisoners, though constantly occupied,—the facility with which, 
under his management, 1,200 prisoners have been taught to 
read and write Hindi, and thereby have become entitled to 
certain privileges and indulgences.—The sight of a gang of 
dakaits marching about, chaunting the multiplication table ;—of 
felons, after twelve months’ study, reading a_ book in Hindi, 
and answering simple questions on some of the common ob- 
jects of nature,—women too answering,—of murderers work- 
ing at paper-making, weaving, carpet-making, gardening, 
forging fetters, making military accoutrements,—are not adie 
forgotten. We see here, and in other parts of the North Wes- 
tern Provinces, an attention paid to the instruction of the 
lower orders, to which, we are sorry to say, the Government 
of the Lower Provinces is a total stranger. The school of 
industry, the convent, and Corrie’s college, belonging to the 
Church Missionary Society, are also objects of interest. 

The Vernacular N nas je deserves a visit, a sound edu- 
cation through Hindi is given to the pupils, intelligent young 
men drafted from the village schools, who here receive a train- 
ing as Vernacular teachers—they are instructed in Geography, 
History, Euclid, composition, all through their own language. 
We may judge of the progress of vernacular education in the 
North West Provinces, by the vernacular course of instruc- 
tion in Rurki college. Algebra, geometry, mensuration, 
plane trigonometry, optics, heat, electricity, conic sections, prin- 
ciples of astronomy, are subjects. The Government, as the 
last vernacular education report shows, are labouring zealously 
at irrigating the minds of the peasants with the waters of in- 
struction, and by the avidity with which books are bought, we 
can judge of the results. Ledlie’s Agra School Book press shows 
great activity in the department of vernacular school books, a 
marked contrast to our Calcutta slow coach, the School Book 
Society, though having 500 Rs. monthly from Government. 
Ledlie’s press sold, in two years, for the Government vernacular 
schools established in eight districts, 21,605 volumes; and we 
may reckon the probable annual sale of vernacular books from it 
at 30,000. The report on vernacular education, in eight districts 
of the North West Provinces, embodies most valuable details. 

The Roman Catholic burial ground has various curious 
old tombs, reminding one of Thevenot’s days, when in 1666 
there were reckoned 25,000 Christian families in Agra; 
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some of these were Italians, employed as diamond cutters, 
Among the tombs is one to Colonel Hessing, a Dutchman, built 
on the model of the Taj, in the Muhammedan style ; he was in 
Scindia’s service,—his biography is given in the Asiatic Register : 
he rose from being a common soldier to be Governor of Agra. 

The Jesuits here, in Akbar’s time, were able men, who could 
then address the Mogul in his own language. Shah Jehan built 
a church for them, and two of his brothers were baptized 
in it. 

The fort recalls the days of Akbar; it is surrounded by a 
trench thirty feet wide. We come first to the Jama musjid, a 
large mosque of three domes, with a triple row of eighteen 
arches, simplex munditiis ; then to the hall of audience, 180 feet 
by 60, now used as an arsenal and armoury, with Chinese and 
other flags waving init; the gates of Somnath (!) are at the end of 
the room, eleven feet high and nine broad, skilfully carved with 
Arabesques,and bordered with Kufic characters. —They are pro- 
bably 1,000 years old ; for 800 years they formed the entrance to 
Mahmud of Ghizni’s tomb. Here is still to be seen the throne 
from which Akbar, receiver of a revenue of seventy millions ster- 
ling, daily dispensed justice in open court ; there isa marble slab 
also on which the prisoners stood. ‘Terry describes this throne 
as having a canopy of pure gold, the steps plated with silver, 
ornamented with five silver lions, spangled with jewels; but 
the Mahrattas, after the Napoleon fashion, soon reduced things 
to a simple state. 

The Moti musjid, or mosque of pearl, along with its sur- 
rounding court, and four rows of marble arches, was _ the pri- 
vate chapel of the ladies of the zenana, formed of exquisitely 
white marble brought from Jaipur; it was erected by Shah 
Jehan, in 1656, during the period of his seven years’ impri- 
sonment in Agra fort by his rebellious son; each of the slabs 
on its floor serves as a prayer place. A paper written by a na- 
tive was here put into our hands, which is as fine a specimen as 
we have ever seen of oriental exaggeration of description. 

Among the objects of interest in the Palace are the shishah 
khana, or bath room, the sides of which were decorated with small 
looking glasses and niches forlamps, over which water fell in a cas- 
cade,—the beautiful verandahs overlooking the river and the Taj, 
—the small rooms for the zenana ladies playing hide-and-seek 
—the rooms of retreat in the hot weather—the chamber where 
ladies were hung, and their bodies dropped into a well under- 
neath (see Calcutta Review, Vol. II. p. 411.) The emperor 
inflicted very summary eG RR almost whipping a man to 
death, and then making him kiss the rod; sending a man who 
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broke a China cup, to China, to buy another; burying alive a 
woman of the harem who kissed a eunuch, &c. &c. 

The road from the cantonments to the Taj, was formerly lined 
with houses of the nobility. This Taj, to the memory of Momtaza 
Zemami, is the noblest monument ever erected to woman in the 
world. Momtaza attended to state affairs, while her husband, in 
company with his French physician, was consuming his hours over 
the wine bottle; “ he raised her out of the dust, from a very mean 
family.” The Taj, one mile from the fort, is not a mere useless 
monument to the dead; by its exquisite beauty, both of material 
and structure, it is a school of art, where both the poet and 
artist can foster a love for the beautiful. Its terraced gardens and 
orange parterres, kept in good order, are useful for horticultural 
purposes, while there is accommodation for Europeans and pic- 
nic parties—but the mullah’s cry to prayer no longer resounds— 
no Mogul musicians are here—no Christian is now debarred from 
seeing the tomb—no eunuch, with two thousand sipahis, any 
longer guards the approach to a building which occupied, for 
twenty years, 22,000 men in its erection,—yet the brick scaftold- 
ing is said by Tavernier to have cost as much as the building 
itself, which he calculated at more than three millions sterling. 
The dome being oval is in the Musalman style, as it is 
semi-circular in Hindu architecture, shining “ like an enchanted 
castle of burnished silver.” It is 260 feet high, seventy feet in 
diameter, beneath it lies the tomb of Momtaza Zemami, who died 
in 1621. She was Shah Jehan’s favorite wife, a Khadija in her 
day, the bitter foe of the Portuguese at Hugli. Her virtuous 
qualities are recorded in Arabic, on marble bedecked with gems. 
On her tomb is a flower composed of 300 different stones ; all the 
tombs are surrounded by an elegant screen of latticed marble. 
Beside this tomb is that of Shah Jehan himself,a man who secur- 
ed the throne to his own children, from the other members of 
Timur’s house, by the use of the dagger and bow string, vet Le 
himself died a prisoner in 1666. The stillness and dim religious 
light of the place, and the solemn echo from the slightest sound, 
are particularly striking. In 1814 the East India Company 
spent £10,000 on its repairs. Its fountains, eighty-four in 
number, occasionally play. 

The Ram bhag, a public garden, is on the opposite side, a 
beautiful retreat for Akbar’s courtiers, who preferred for a resi- 
dence the cool and quiet banks of the Jumna, to the noise of 
the city. 

On the road to Sekundra we meet with a few of those hhosh- 
minars, which were the mile stones erected by Akbar, three 
centuries ago, along a splendid road between Agra and Delhi, 
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140 miles; at each of those stones was a chaukidar station, 
while the road was lined with stone aqueducts for irrigation, 
and shaded with magnificent evergreen trees, brought in full 
growth by elephants from the forests. It formed part of the 
great road to Lahore, called by travellers the long walk. 

Sehundra, or the city of Alexander, six miles from Agra 
fort, contains the tomb of Akbar; his noble dust lies in a 
vault here, since 1605, when he died, after a happy reign of fifty 
years. The mausoleum was begun by him and finished by his 
son. It is four storeys high, each story diminishing in height. 
From its roof, composed of beautiful white marble, exquisitely 
carved, you enjoy a fine view of Agra, the city of his creation, 
Akbar’s tombstone is on the lower story, elegantly carved in 
devices of flower wreaths, with the word Akbar inwrought, while 
his title is given in the following language, “light of heaven! 
right hand of the Almighty !” on the top over it, are inscribed 
the ninety-nine attributes of God from the Koran. The verandas 
of this tomb are so large as to have once served as barracks to a 
regiment of dragoons. 

From Akbar’s tomb we come to the Church Mission Sta- 
tion of Sekundra, which provides the comforts of a religion 
which Akbar highly esteemed. The Sehkundra Press, the 
largest in India, was founded by the Church Missionary Society, 
and located in a tomb erected by Akbar, over the remains of 
Munni Begum, a Christian, one of his wives,—one out of 5,000. 
The tomb afforded shelter to 300 orphans in the famine of 1837. 

Agra is a Muhammedan city,—the person in search of Hindu 
antiquities must visit Muthura and Brindaban,—to see the ghat 
in the latter place where Krishna killed the snake, the tree in 
which he played the flute, from whose withered branches hang 
ribbons, to represent the milkmaids’ dresses which he stole. 
Brindabun is noted as the paradise of apes, peacocks, and 
fishes: handsome ghats line the river Jumna. It has two 
fine temples of red stone, one of them in the form of a Greek 
cross. Mathura had in Tavernier’s time an hospital for apes; it 
still possesses various fine buildings, the remains of what was 
ape by Mahmud of Ghizni, who took away 300 camels’ 
oads of silver from it. 

It is a singular fact, illustrating the forbearance of the Mo- 
guls and the stability of the Hindu village communities, 
that around Agra, though the seat of Moslem Government, 
hardly an instance occurs of a Musalman claiming hereditary 
property in the soil, while many Hindus can show that their 
ancestors occupied the villages for twenty centuries. 

The neighbourhood of Agra abounds in objects of interest. 
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Dig, with its fine palace ;—Bhurtpur, famous for its siege, but 
more famous now for the beautiful new city planned and finish- 
ed by the present raja, which bids fair to be the gem of the 
west. , 

Futehpur Sikri, twenty-four miles from Agra, was the favour- 
ite residence of Akbar, where, amid the delights of his 
harem, and in the society of philosophers, he laid aside 
the cares of state; this Windsor of the Mogul Emperor, 
erected in 1570, on a crested height, is entered by a gateway 
120 feet high, within which is the shrine, made of beautiful 
marble, of Akbar’s father confessor. The Dewan Am, or 
audience hall, where Akbar heard the cry of the poor for 
justice; the Hati durwaza, a tower said to have been 
chiefly made of elephant’s tusks,—the pulpit, in a mushroom 
shape, from which Akbar dispensed justice,—the beautiful 
tomb of Sheikh Selim, who had riches showered upon him, 
because by his prayers he was said to have procured for Akbar 
a son.—The marble floor which Akbar used as a Dice Board 
while women were his counters—(see Calcutta Review, vol. IL., 
p- 411)—all remind one how greatness passes away. 

On the road from Agra to Delhi, we come to Hatras, thirty- 
two miles from Agra, it had a strong fort, with a ditch 120 feet 
wide, and eighty-five feet deep;—bombarded in 1817 by the 
English, in consequence of its having been the rendezvous of all 
the thugs and robbers of the district. The native rulers, there, 
as elsewhere, protected them, in consideration of their sharing the 
plunder. Aligurh is fifty-six miles from Agra: the native name 
is Coel; it is noted for its mud fort, which, under General Per- 
ron, was a strong fortress : it was taken by Lord Lake in 1803 
by stratagem, though it could have held out for a month 
against a regular attack. Its fosse was deep enough to float a 
seventy-four, and was in some places 400 feet wide—it was dis- 
mantled by Lord W. Bentinck; between the fort and Aligurh, 
are the ruins of the house which belonged to Monsieur 
Perron, Scindia’s Commander-in-Chief. In Coel, two miles 
from the fort, is a large mosque. In Abul Fazl’s time, 1582, 
Coel was the capital of a large district. No heads of peasant- 
robbers, senna on poles, along the road, now meet the eyes, 
as in Akbar’s days. 

Near Delhi we cross a branch of the great Ganges canal, 
designed to secure 3,320,000 acres from the effects of drought. 
Delhi is visible twenty miles before reaching it; the Kutab 
Minar towers aloft, surrounded by masses of ruins. The city, 
which once received its crore of rupees in tribute from Bengal, 
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is now bereft of all power,—yet the Emperor styles himself 
king of kings.” 

A fine bridge of boats leads the traveller across to Delhi. 
A bridge of this kind existed in the Mogul times. Previous to 
a visit to Delhi, we would recommend the perusal of Bernier’s 
Travels, Bernier wasa French doctor, and was court physi- 
cian to Aurungzeb for twelve years, between 1656 and 16638, 
He lived in familiar intercourse with the Moguls of his day, 
of whom he has given a faithful portrait. S/eeman’s Recollections 
afford valuable sketches of the family of Shah Jehan, as does also 
Terry's Voyage to East India. The author was two years chaplain 
to Sir T. Roe, Lord Ambassador at the great Mogul’s court. 
Delhi, the ancient Indraprastha, whose origin goes back to 
twelve centuries B. C. was taken by Kutab-ud-din, a slave, in 
1209. Shah Jehan, finding the heat of Agra intense, from the 
surrounding sands, founded the modern city of Delhi or Jeha- 
nabad, about 1628, which soon had a population of one million, 
now reduced to 138,000. He used the ruins of old Delhi for the 
new buildings, making it thus the Didhi or heart of his territories. 
As we approach to the right we have a view of the old walls of 
Delhi, stretching along the river, in the direction of the English 
cantonments, two miles distant. They have seven handsome 
gates; these walls, chiefly of brick, formerly encompassed the 
city for nine miles, and yet in 1804, they enabled Sir D. Ochter- 
lony to hold out against the whole Mahratta army. To the 
left we skirt the red sandstone walls of the Delhi fort and 
palace, and arrive at the dik bungalow, located “ under the 
shadow of the Great Mogul;” the walls are forty feet high; the fort 
cost a crore of rupees, inclosing a space of 600,000 yards; adjacent 
is a ground used in Mogul times for elephant fights and military 
manceuvres, as also for the arts of astrologers. The ditch was 
formerly filled with fish, and lined with a flower garden. The old 
Patan fort of Selimghur, used as a bastille, is joined by a bridge 
to the new fort erected in 1648, which is surrounded by a wall 
two miles in circumference, of red sandstone, brought from 
Bhurtpur. You enter it througha handsome gateway ; passing 
under a fine arcade, you come to what was once the hall of 
audience, now a lumber room, having stilla marble throne, 
with a pannel ornamented with inlaid work; from hence 
to the Dewan khas or private hall of audience, whose ceiling 
was once covered with plates of gold, while the peacock 
throne, valued at seven millions sterling, blazed forth. The 
throne glistening with the diamond rays, was supported by 
four massy pillars of gold. Here Nadir Shah drank coffee, 
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while the corpses of 100,000 slaughtered Hindus tainted the 
air. The Moti Musjid, of beautiful marble, was built by 
Aurungzeb, who has been seen in its fine quadrangle, praying, 
clad as an old fakir; but the interior now presents only one mass 
of ruins, weeds, silent fountains, and noisy children. 

The Church, with its fine dome, was built at an expense of 
1,20,000 rupees, by Colonel Skinner, who is interred here, after 
all his wanderings in the days of border warfare in India (See 
Skinner's Life, in two volumes). This church was erected in 
consequence of the father having made a vow, that if his son 
Joseph, who was so dangerously ill, as to be given over by the 
doctors, should recover, he would found a church as a thank- 
offering. It is in the Italian style; in it isa monument to W. 
Fraser, killed by the Nawab Shams-ud-din, in 1835; it cost 

-10,000 rupees, made of white marble in compartments, inlaid 
with * green stones, representing the weeping willow.” 

Close to the church is the College, which possesses the best 
library in the North West Provinces. <A portrait of Mohan 
Lal, once a pupil of this college, is hung up here. The arsenal 
covers several acres of ground. 

The Juma Masjid, the St. Peter of the Moslems, is built 
on a rock, the ascent is by three fine flights of forty steps, com- 
pleted in 1632, by Shah Jehan, after six years’ labour, at a cost 
of £100,000, built of red sandstone. They profess to have in 
this Masjida hair of Muhammad’s beard, and the Koran of Ali. 
Ilow different now from the palmy days, when if the Emperor 
Aurungzeb did not visit it at least once a day, “ the shops of the 
city would have been closed, and the whole kingdom in a state 
of ferment.” A splendid view of the city, as also of the palace, 
is to be had from the minarets, 130 feet high, enclosing a city 
in itself! To the North-west we see the remains of the garden 
houses of the nobility, while from the garden of Shalimar to 
the Kutab Minar, a mass of ruins extends for twenty miles ; 
these gardens cost one million sterling, but nothing now re- 
mains. 

Delhi has not now the fine buildings of Mogul times, —the 
Omras houses, “ erected on a mound overlooking a beautiful 
parterre, laid out with reservoirs, conservatories and fountains,” 
but neither has it now so many hovels-—60,000 thatched houses 
were burnt downin one hot season in Bernier’s time. The Chand- 
ni Chauk or place of silver, the chief street, is “ the Cheapside,” 
running three-quarters of a mile in extent, fifty yards wide, 
with an aqueduct in the centre called Ali Mardén Khan’s, 
made in 1626. In the afternoon it is a bustling scene, and gives 
a good opportunity of seeing native costumes, &c. Midway is 
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the Roshan-ud-Doula mosque, built in °1721, from which, in 
1739, Nadir Shah, irritated by a shot fired at him, gave the 
signal for the massacre of 100,000 people, who were slaughtered 
in eight hours, in cold blood, by the soldiers,—the plunder he 
took amounted to forty millions sterling. 

Near the college is Ali Mardan’s canal—Ali Mardan was a 
noble of Shah Jehan’s time—it draws its waters from the Jumna, 
near Kurnal, 185 miles distant, and was re-opened by Lord 
Hastings in 1820, at an expense of two and a half lakhs; the 
inhabitants went out in procession with music, the day it was 
opened. For an account of this and other canals, see Asiatic 
Journal, 1833, No. 15., Ditto No. 171, for 1846 ; Major Baker's 
Memoranda of the Western Canals, which is particularly valuable 
for the details he gives of the operations for checking the 
encroachments of the Jumna. 

The College is on the site of Dard’s palace. It has the best 
library in the North West Provinces, over 9,000 volumes. 
D:iré, the son of Shah Jehan, had he mounted the throne, might 
have revolutionized India, as his policy was to confer offices on 
Christians and Hindus, instead of on mere Persian adven- 
turers; his fate was tragical, his throat was cut by his brother 
Aurungzeb’s order, and his head was presented on a dish to his 
brother. 

The Museum of the Archeological Society of Delhi deserves a 
visit, containing many old coins, curious inscriptions, &c. The 
Society has published two numbers of transactions, which 
throw much light on the localities of Delhi. 

Passing out of the Delhi gate, you enter on an herculaneum 
above ground, the ruins of old Delhi, which covered twenty 
miles of ground—a sea of ruins. The city was destroyed by the 
Mahrattas, about 1605; in fact, five cities, at different periods, 
occupied this ground, the old Jndraput. . 

Further on, to the right, is the hill on which Timour is said 
to have stood and witnessed the battle in 1423, when lie ordered 
100,000 prisoners to be slain in cold blood, the act of one hour:— 
old Delhi became deserted from that time. The Observatory 
was built in 1730, by the Raja of Jaypur, a famous astronomer, 
the gnomon is sixty feet high. . 

The tomb of Safdar Jang is four miles from Delhi, a fine build- 
ing of red sandstone, having a handsome dome, with a beau- 
tiful block of white marble in the centre, erected in 1730. 
Safdar Jang lies in it; he was once a trooper, but rose to be 
premier of Lukhnow. Rooms large enough to accommodate 


several parties of travellers, were provided here by a former 
king of uukhnow. 
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Half a mile North-west of this, is the mausoleum of Sekander 
Shah; though he died in 1275, the enamel is still fresh, Pass- 
ing through masses of ruins, a city of the dead, we come to 
the Autab minar, the highest pillar in the world, rising with great 
magnificence to the height of 232 feet. Its section is a polygon 
of twenty-seven sides, having fifty-four feet in diameter at the 
base. It took forty-four years in building, and was finished about 
1240, It was erected probably as a minar for prayer, by Kutab- 
ud-din, who rose from being a Turkistan slave, to be the first 
Patan sovereign of Delhi. Hindu temples supplied the mate- 
rials. You ascend by 384 steps to the top, from which there 
is a commanding view—all relics of the past. See Archer's Tour, 
Vol. L., p. 118, anda drawing of it in Von Orlich’s Travels, also 
Sleeman’s Rambles, Vol. I1., p. 252, and Asiatic Researches, Vol. 
IV., p. 313. The Government gave very liberally, in 1828, 
Rs, 22,000, for its repairs. Near it is a magnificent architrave 
in the Saracenic style, sixty feet high, erected in 1310; ruins 
are piled all about, probably of Jain origin. Close to it 
is an iron lath or pillar, thirty feet high, and as many below 
the ground, believed by the Hindus to rest on the head of their 
great snake, to have been the palladium of their dominion, and to 
have stood there 1,500 years. 

Toglakabad, a great curiosity, is reached after a drive of five 
miles from the Kutab, over a hilly road of sandstone; we pass 
part of the old wall of the city of Jehanpanah. Taglak Shah 
was assassinated in 1324, but the fort of this city, six miles 
in circumference, with its enormous blocks of stone and bastions, 
is a mighty monument of his genius, and of the cyclopean build- 
ers; there are many subterranean apartments still remaining. 
This city, now untenanted, reminds one of those magnificent piles 
the traveller meets with suddenly in Ceylon or South America. 
The Moguls, like Nicholas of Russia, were not friendly to the 
nobles travelling to distant countries, thus spending the money 
out of it, hence their superfluous wealth was expended on tombs 
and buildings. 

The remains of a covered stone way, of twenty-five arches, 
leads to the splendid tomb of the founder, with its marble 
dome: the surrounding plain was once a lake. Tuglak 
was killed here by the fall of a wooden house, erected for 
him by his son; he was a cruel man, and employed much of 
his time in hunting down the poor peasantry, hanging up their 
heads as trophies at the city gates. We return from this place 
to Delhi, 

Starting another day from the Delhi gate, we come to 
Feroze Shah's lath, a pillar of Asoka, thirty feet high, twelve 
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feet in circumference, which has stood for 2,100 years, with its 
inscriptions. (See Journal Asiatic Bengal, 1834, p. 105). The 
Jats attempted to destroy this by cannon. 

Two miles further, the purana killa or old fort, a most strik- 
ing pile, standing out amid the ruins of Delhi, was built by Fe- 
roze Shah in 1290, massive, like all Patan architecture, with 
walls forty feet high, and six feet thick. On the South side are 
the remains of an amphitheatre, while Shir Shah’s splendid 
mosque, with its horse-shoe-shaped arches, is near the entrance. 

One mile further, is the tomb of Humayun, the father of 
Akbar, 120 feet high. It cost fifteen lakhs, rising froma platform 
2,000 feet in circumference. He laid the foundation stone of 
it himself in 1550; he erected a tomb on a similar plan near 
it, for his barber, while his family are buried in various crypts 
in the building, amounting to sixty-eight. The enamel of the 
mosaic work there is very striking for its freshness after centuries 
have elapsed. This monument to his glory was his death-scene, 
he fell from the scaffolding and was killed. 

Near this tomb stood IJndraprastha, or Hindu Delhi, the 
capital of India twelve centuries B. C. 

Nizam-ud-Din’s tomb is a quarter of a mile from this. He 
was an Affghan saint, the disciple of another saint, whose 
look it was said could turn clods of earth into lumps of 
sugar. The lattice work is exquisitely fine, and has stood 
the wear of time uninjured, since 1415. The veranda around it 
is very handsome, the pillars are finely covered with representa- 
tions of birds, butterflies, &c.; there are two doors of white mar- 
ble, also well deserving of notice. Near it is the tomb of his 
friend Khosru, a great poet. The tombs of the Delhi family are 
around. There lies, ina marble tomb, Shah Alum, whose eyes 
were bored out by the Mahrattas, when they took Delhi; 
300,000 Moslem martyrs are said to be buried in the neigh- 
bourhood. Close to it is a bauli or sacred tank for pilgrims, into 
which natives leap from a height of fifty feet for a small douceur. 

It would be easy to mention other objects of interest to 
visit, a short distance from Delhi, such as Mirath, which is only 
125 miles from the foot of the Himalayas, and thirty-six from 
Delhi. With the advance of the Railway, Simla can be 
included in the six weeks’ tour. Meerut was a strong place 
when taken by Timur, in 1399. Sirdhana, twelve miles, 
the residence of the Begum Sumru, noted for the handsome 
marble altar in its cathedral— Saharanpur and its establishment 
of ghosains and monkeys, and also its excellent botanical 
garden,—the valley of the Dhun.— Massuri, 7,500 feet high, 
Where the ascent into the bracing air causes a proportionate 
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rise in the barometer of the spirits.—A distant view of Jum- 
notri, 26,000 feet high, is to be had here.—J//ardwar, ninety- 
seven miles from Meerut, the place of pilgrimage of 300,000 
natives.—Rurk?, near Saharunpur, noted for its college of engi- 
neers. 

The limits we have assigned to this article will not allow us 
to notice several points of interest for a traveller to the North 
West Provinces, such as Missionary and Educational Institu- 
tions—the excellent statistical papers published by the Govern- 
ment of Agra—and the Vernacular Press. 

But we must return now from the Delhi of the past to Cal- 
cutta, and shall notice three places which the traveller can visit 
on his return route, Lukhnow, Mirzapur, and Chunar. Passing 
through Cawnpur we come to the Oude territory, famous for thugi. 
Colonel Sleeman has constructed a thugi map of the district, 
in which there are 274 stations for thugs. One man confessed 
to having been engaged in 931 murders. Luklnow is fifty miles 
from Cawnpur ; a mail cart lands the traveller here at the un- 
seasonable hour of four in the morning, in the dak bungalow, 
close to the Residency and Post Office ; Lahkhnau, called Lakh- 
mavati, from Lakshman, the brother of Ram, datesas acapital only 
since 1775, when it was removed from the old capital I’yzabad, 
to which a well-planted road leads. The population amounts to 
300,000 ; its buildings are tawdry and showy, not partaking of 
the massiveness and magnificence of Mogul times,—plaster and 
stucco work ; they indicate the waning of the Mussulman power. 
The chauk is worth visiting as the seat of trade, it is occa- 
sionally decorated with the heads of refractory zemindars. The 
bridge across the beautiful Gumti, the Indian Meander, leads 
from the Residency to cantonments; the roof of the Residency 
gives the best view of the city, its palaces, gilded cupolas, 
and mosques. On the city side is a Hindu temple, ele- 
gantly sculptured, the only one which Moslem intolerance will 
allow in the city, which gives full license to all dens of in- 
famy, but none to any foreign religion. Muhammedanism is ex- 
clusively predominant, but its votaries are devoted to sensuality, 
not, like the early Kaliphs, to the spread of their faith, The 
people met with, show by their appearance the wisdom of the 
company in drawing their recruits chiefly from Oude. Lukhnow 
may be called the paradise of pigeons, who swarm in all 
directions. 

The Observatory, Royal printing press, Menagerie, Oriental 
library, are things of the past, the present king being devoted to 
licentious pursuits; and in consequence vice displays itself in 
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the most disgusting forms, while every thing intellectual is 
neglected. 

The Imambara isa handsome building, erected by Asaf Doula, 
1784, built after the model of the mosque of Saint Sophia, 
at Constantinople; it has a splendid hall, 150 feet long, sixt 
broad, and eighty high; in the centre is the tomb of the founder, 
with his sword and open koran lying on it; the minarets are 
beautiful, fluted, and ornamented with wreaths. Near itis the 
Rumi durwaza, or beautiful gate, having over its gate-way 
the Nawab of Oude’s emblem of sovereignty—two large fishes, 
Adjacent are the royal tombs, enclosed in a handsome court; 
tigers of green glass, presented by the Emperor of China, and 
a figure of Muhammad’s steed Borak, are to be seen here. An 
Oriental bath is to be had at the Imambara. 

A drive of three miles takes to Constantia, the mausoleum 
of General Martin, who came out to India a common soldier, 
and died a General ; he built this handsome pile intending to sell 
it to the Nawab, who knowing the General was an old man, did 
not wish to purchase it, but to take possession of it at his death, 
The General hearing this, gave orders that he should be interred 
ina room at the bottom of the house; you are conducted to the 
tomb by torch-light—where rests an extraordinary man—soldier, 
gunsmith, watch-maker, and builder at the same time, who 
often made 500 rupees before breakfast by polishing diamonds. 

From Lukhnow we proceed via Gopalganj to Mirzapur. 
noted for its cotton brought from Bundelkund, and carpet 
manufacture, situated at the termination of the Great Dekkan 
road, which is splendidly metalled, shooting down like a great 
artery to Jubbulpur, 239 miles. The approach to it is very 
beautiful, as it is situated, like Benares, on a fine curve of the 
river, whose high banks are finely lined with splendid stone 
ghats, temples, mahajans’ garden houses, having a population 
of 80,000 residents, likely to increase, and make it, perhaps, 
the New Orleans of North India. Ten lakhs of maunds of 
cotton annually pass through Mirzapur, and its magnificent 
buildings seem to foreshadow its future greatness; among the 
objects of curiosity are its beautiful chauk, lately a noisome 
tank, its superb serai of stone, with towers at the corner, a 
well and shrubbery in the centre, and accommodation for seve- 
ral hundred travellers, chiefly at the expense of a native lady : 
—its public gardens and swimming baths. New Mirzapur was 
the ancient Sagala mentioned by Ptolemy. (Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. V., p. 2,756.) 

The Kymore range of hills and valley of the Soane, thirty- 
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two miles distant, form a favorite excursion for the Mirzapur 
people ; the scenery is very grand, amid Alpine lofty precipices, 
grottoes, and all the sublime of nature. See an excellent article 
on this subject in the Benares Magazine, “ How we tried 
to see the Soane.” ‘To the South of the Kymore hills is Sirguja, 
where gold is found in rather large quantities. 

A drive out from Mirzapur to a sanatarium four miles off, 
built by a native, for the use of Europeans, on the brow of a hill, 
commanding a magnificent prospect, is well worth a visit. On 
our way we pass some finely sculptured temples, containing 
inside a variety of mythological pictures. On our right lies the 
temple of Vindya Chal—Kali’s Northern residence—the Kali 
Ghit of the North Western Provinces, frequented by thugs 
from all parts of India, who make offerings to the shrine here 
from the proceeds of their robberies and murders. 250 boats 
of river thugs, in crews of fifteen, used to ply between Benares 
and Calcutta, five months every year, under the pretence of 
conveying pilgrims—their victims’ back was broken, and the 
corpse was thrown into the river. We cross a bridge, which cost 
40,000 Rs., built by a Mahant, on the bambu principle, hollow 
under the roadway, so as to afford accommodation for shops and 
resting places for travellers, sixty feet over the river, which 
rises forty-eight feet in the rains, and used to take travellers two 
hours to cross. 

Irom Mirzapur we proceed to Benares, vidi Maharajgunj, and 
from thence to Chunar. 

A drive of two hours, or fourteen miles, along a good road, 
leads the traveller to the hill fortress of Chunar or Chandalgur. A 
few miles after leaving Benares, we pass over a handsome bridge, 
which commemorates the name of Prinsep. The Sultanpur onto | 
station is within four miles of Chunar, now almost deserted, 
with its spacious stables and once handsome bungalows; near it 
isan old mosque, containing the tomb of the Mussuimani wife of 
an old Colonel, one of the Qui-hies of former days. From this 
place a distant sight is had of the Chunar fortress, cresting the 
Ganges stream, looming in the distance, and gradually enlarging 
on the view, until after four miles we come to the river, which 
runs narrow and deep, washing the foot of the rock, which rises 
200 feet high. You cross by a ferry, and this Edinburgh Castle of 
the East unfolds all its massy proportions before you, perched on 
a limestone spur of the Vindhaya hills, which here descends to 
the water’s edge, while wall above-wall rises in tiers before you 
—there is not another rock between this and the Himalayas. Its 
military importance has passed away, it is now the V incennes 
for the Sikh state prisoners, and the Chelsea of soldiers; it 18 
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garrisoned by a few invalids. In former days they excited the 
spiritual sympathies of Corrie. (See Bishop Corrie’s Life.) 

The fort was built about the eleventh century, by Sultan Mah- 
mud, who, before his descent on Benares, in 1017, fortified it, 
Since that, its fortune has been various; in 1575, it held out 
against the Mogul army for six months. In 1764 it was taken 
by the English. The view from its lofty ramparts is very fine, 
reminding one of Stirling Castle. By its side is a burial 
ground, containing some old monuments. Chunar is noted for 
little now, except its tobacco cultivation, and stone quarries. 
The church is pretty, embosomed in trees. The population 
amounts to 20,000. Buchanan states that some of the Pal 
Rajas lived at Chunar or Chandalgur, which would imply that 
it was a place of some note ten centuries ago. 

From Chunar we return to Benares: in a few years we hope 
the traveller, instead of returning the same way by the Trunk 
Road, will be able to proceed by rail, vid Patna and Rajmahal, 
thus varying the route; and we trust that also the Allahabad and 
Delhi railway may, ten years hence, be opened. ‘Then the in- 
teresting regions of Central India, teeming with recollections of 
Rajput times and Jain palaces, will form an additional line for 
tourists, and we shall have the Trunk Railway from Benares to 
Bombay. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE PUNJAB. 2: 


Art. V.—1. Selections from the Public Correspondence of the 
Board of Administration for the affairs of the Punjab, Nos. 
I., I1., III., and IV. 

2. The Lahore Chronicle. 

3. The Punjab Blue Book. 

4. Records. MS. 


We hope, in this paper, to convey to the general reader some 
information about the Punjab, beyond what is contained in 
the bare facts, that its possession cost us two campaigns, that it 
has engaged a great deal of Lord Dalhousie’s time and atten- 
tion, that it has been pretty well set in order by the Lawrences, 
and that it has made very considerable progress in civilisation, 
since the day when it became an integral portion of the British 
dominions in India. It will be our earnest endeavour to set forth 
the most striking points in the administration of the Punjab 
with some little detail : to group together the reforms that have 
been rapidly introduced there, in the short space of four years 
and a half, some mention of which may be found in previous 
numbers of this Review ; to mention the material and moral 
improvements completed or devised, and so to present, if pos- 
sible, a sketch of a great revolution, to which we honestly be- 
lieve that history can supply no parallel. 

There are few, if any, of our readers who are not aware 
that the Punjab consists of five consecutive Doabs, or tracts 
of country situated between two rivers, and that the streams 
which water these splendid tracts are, in reality, five in number, 
besides the Indus, namely, the Sutlej, the Beas, the Ravi, the 
Chenab, and the Jhelum. These Doabs vary in extent from 
thirty or forty to one hundred miles in breadth. The whole 
figure of the Punjab may, it has been observed, be compared to 
a triangle, the apex of which should be at Mooltan, or a little 
lower down the river at Mittunkote, while the base is the range 
of the Himalayas. One side of the triangle will thus be the 
river Sutlej, from the foot of the hills to its junction with the 
Indus, and the other will be formed by the Suliman range, and 
the hills from Bunnoo to Peshawar. The first Doab adjoin- 
ing the older provinces, that of Jullunder, has now been 
nearly eight years under British rule. Lying conveniently 
at the foot of the hills, compact, — accessible, and eminently 
fertile, it was annexed by Lord Hardinge, after the Sutlej cam- 
paign. It has lately been settled, after the most careful and 
laborious investigation, for a period of thirty years. In its 
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whole expanse, there 1s nothing but one sheet of the richest 
cultivation: its management is a task of comparative ease. 
The next Doab is the Bari, and in some respects it is the 
most important of the whole five. This tract may be said to 
present features diametrically opposed to each other in_ its 
two divisions. From Lahore eastward, to the foot of the 
hills, it contains the very flower of the Sikh population. The 
commercial and religious capital of the Sikhs, Umritsir, is 
situated in this tract. In it are other towns of less note, 
but of considerable extent and importance, and thronged by 
a manly and warlike population : villages are numerous, cul- 
tivation is extensive, and returns are great. Here, in short, 
are set, side by side, the elements of progress, and the ele- 
ments of disaffection; this is none other than the famous 
Manjha, or central district, from which Runjit Sing collected 
the best and bravest of his troops. The lower part of this Doab, 
or that which extends westward, say, from a line drawn from 
Lahore to the Sutlej, is the very reverse of the former tract ; 
villages are scattered, cultivation appears at intervals, and water 
is not easily procured. The population is thin, and brushwood 
and jungle cover the country for miles. We shall speak here- 
after of the means which are being taken to convert this sterile 
tract into a fruitful garden. But we may here remark, that in 
attempting to form an idea of the characteristics of each Doab, 
two main points must ever be kept in view. ‘The first is the 
richness, cultivation, and populousness of the tract, which runs 
along the foot of the Himalayas, from the Jullundur Doab, 
in a north westerly direction, as far as the Salt Range. This strip 
may vary in breadth from fifty to eighty, or even one hundred 
miles. From its proximity to a high range of mountains, it 18 
visited by more copious showers than any other part of the 
Punjab: its inhabitants depend very little on irrigation: it is 
clothed with two magnificent crops during the year: it would 
warrant the traveller, who had visited no other portion of the 
annexed territory, in believing that the Punjab far excelled, in 
resources and exuberant fertility, every other part of our Indian 
possessions. But the second remarkable characteristic might 
speedily dispel the error. The centre of every Doab, away 
from the hills, is as barren as the tract just mentioned is pro- 
ductive. Parallel to each river forming the Doabs, there is, of 
course, a considerable strip of cultivation, but on crossing from 
one river to another, the traveller,as he advances, finds thorn 
and tamarisk taking the place of sugar cane and wheat: in- 
stead of a loam watered by the copious showers descending 
from the mountains, or by the stream skilfully led supercilio 
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clivosi tramitis, there is a dry stiff clay, or a soil impregnated 
with soda, while water lies too far beneath the surface to be 
reached, except by the laborious and expensive process of sink- 
ing wells. ‘This feature characterizes all the westerly portion of 
the Bari Doab, the centre of the Rechna Doab, between the 
Ravi and the Chenab: of the Chuch or Jetch Doab, between 
the Chenab and the Jhelum, and of the Sind Sagur, the largest. 
of the five, between the Jhelum and the Indus. The lower 
part of this last Doab is perhaps the least cultivated, and the 
least populous of any part of the Punjab. But, as we reach 
the upper part of it, “the ocean of the Sind or the Indus 
river,” (as it is ealled from the annual inundations to which 
it is subjected,) we become conscious of another peculiar 
feature of the new kingdom. From Kalabagh on the Indus, 
there stretches, in an easterly direction, to the foot of the Hima- 
layas,a range of hills, broken by ravines, unfitted for cultiva- 
tion, obstructive of progress, and yet possessing resources of 
almost unknown extent. With the exception of one mountain, 
which rises as high as 4,000 feet, the general average height 
of this range is about 2,400 feet. ‘This is the famous Salt Range, 
from the mines of which salt is dug out in pure sparkling mass- 
es, and sold at a considerable profit, on the part of the state. 
When we have surmounted the Salt Range, we find in the upper 
partof this Doab, a climate which, for a very considerable portion 
of the year, is really European: onthe north side of the range 
is the station of Rawul Pindi, where a_ considerable force 
s always at hand to watch the mountaineers of Hazara, 
and at no great distance is Hazara itself. The name of 
Major J. Abbott will long be linked with the clans of this 
mountainous region, and a Station there has even been called 
by his name. It is not too much to say that the Mullicks 
of Hazara had, till lately, never been subdued. The very 
name of the country is derived from the thousand petty 
chieftains, who in their respective generations, have main- 
tained their independence against the Greeks of old, against 
the armies of Mogul sovereigns, against the veteran battalions 
of Runjit Sing, and who have risen repeatedly against Sikh 
garrisons, crowded into fortresses and strongholds, with all the 
latest means and appliances of war. The task which had 
never been seriously attempted by Akbar or Aurungzebe, which 
had bafiled the severity of Hurri Sing, which was too much for 
the present artful and politic ruler of Kashmir, has been accom- 
plished by the tact and the good management of a single Bri- 
tish officer. In the year 1847, these rugged villages, these 
inaccessible defiles, this independent, warlike, and excitable 
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population, were made over to the Durbar of Lahore, an equis 
valeuk being granted to the Maharaja of Kashmir, and with 
the rest of the Punjab, the whole passed under British rule in 
1849. It has been necessary to maintain a considerable force in 
this peculiar region, and it is good policy not to attempt to derive 
much revenue from it; but the grand objects of administration 
in such a‘ country—peace and quiet—have been fully attained. 
Crime has decreased: there have been no outbreaks: travel- 
ling is no longer insecure: the petty chiefs have been indulged 
by the restoration of their lands, and every thing seems to 
promise tranquillity for the future. The mountaineers of Haza- 
ra, it will be remembered, require different treatment from the 
rarious tribes which line the frontier from the hilly country 
across the Indus, and all round Peshawar, down to the very 
borders of Seinde. ‘The one set are our subjects, and the 
others are not. Of these latter we are now about to speak. 
No person who during the last three years has ever cast his 
eyes over a newspaper published in the North West Provinces, 
can have failed to become acquainted with some one of the 
tribes which keep our Punjab Irregulars in a state of chronic 
restlessness and anxiety. Swatties, Halunzais, Momunds, Shivra- 
nies, Wuzeerees, Murrees, and Bogties, pass like shadows, in 
quick suecession, before the eyes of the bewildered reader, and 
have given rise in some quarters to an idea that the accounts of 
the tranquillity of the Punjab cannot be wholly correct. But no- 
thing can be more unfounded than sueh an opinion. ‘These 
marauders have no one thing in common with the cul- 
livators of the plain: they have attempted to carry on the 
same system of desultory but lucrative warfare with the Bri- 
tish administration which they have earried on for centuries. 
Forbearance at first, then warning, and when both these failed, 
retribution and chastisement—such are the maxims by which the 
Lahore Board have been actuated in dealing with these marau- 
ders. It is caleulated that they might, if united, muster 100,000 
men against us. They have been expressly told that the Bri- 
tish Government desires no further conquest in that quarter, 
that it requires only a moderate tribute from such as come with- 
in its jurisdiction, but that it will insist on a peaceful frontier 
and aclear highway. These conditions, if not cheerfully ac- 
ceded to, must be exacted by foree, and the frontier from 
Peshawar, along the valley of Kohat, through the country o! 
the Khuttucks, down along by Bunnoo and Esakhail, through 
Murwut, and so on to the junction of Scinde, is now amply pro- 
tected by a line of forts, by a good military road, and by reg!- 
ments of infantry and cavalry, with their complements of artil- 
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lery, all admirably drilled, and well adapted to warfare in dilli- 
cult passes and defiles. 

We may conclude the above brief sketch of the physical as- 
pect of the Punjab, by saying that it is about 290 miles 
long, by 344 miles broad, and that its area is estimated at 
50,400 square miles. Weturn now to the regime of old Runjit 
Sing, which presents some of the most characteristic features 
of oriental sway at anytime. ‘There is no doubt that the 
old Lion of Lahore could rule with vigour when he chose. But 
this vigour was confined to military subjects, and was little 
seen in the civil departments, save by the punctual realization of 
the revenue. ‘The revenue was collected, either by provincial 
governors, such as Sawun Mull, the father of Moolraj, and 
Golab Sing, or by local agents termed Kardars. The _pro- 
vincial governor, or the farmers, had plenary power within the 
limits of their jurisdiction, and they exercised this power accord- 
ing to their various temperaments, just as natives, without check 
and without supervision, would exercise it under any rule and 
in any part of India. There was no distinct department, no 
set of individuals, specially charged with the administration 
of civil and criminal justice. All the researches of the most 
energetic and enquiring officers, before and after annexation, 
have not been able to discover the traces of a single judicial 
personage, save one termed the Adalutee, at Lahore. In the poli- 
tical capital alone was such an oflicer thought indispensable, but 
he was denied to the important commercial city of Umritsir. The 
name of ‘Thannadar, or head police oflicer, was not uncom- 
mon ; but his civil duties were confined to the mere repression of 
disturbances, and his main business was to arrange for the sup- 
plies of troops on a march. The great provincial governors 
paid themselves from the provinces under their control, after 
the remission of good round sums to Lahore : the Kardars 
were irregularly salaried, and lived mainly on their perquisites : 
there was no attempt at audit or account, and when the office 
of the pay-master of the regular army was overhauled, 
after annexation, it was found that the Sikh Sirdar who filled 
it, had not sent in any balance sheet for the last sixteen years ! 
Fine and mutilation were the punishments of a code, at once 
simple and severe, and it is believed that when we took the 
country, there were not probably one hundred men in confine- 
ment throughout its whole extent. As regards taxation, it could 
not be said that Runjit’s budget pressed unequally, or that the 
burdens were distributed with partiality, for the simple plan was 
to tax every available article. In the time of the Regency, 
hetween the years 1846 and 1849, it was found that no less than 
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forty-seven articles of trathe or consumption paid duty to 
the state. The land tax was swelled by cesses of various kinds, 
till it earried off one-half of the produce of the soil. Yet with 
all this heavy assessment, this arbitrary justice, this capricious 
exercise of irresponsible power, the Government was not unpo- 
pular. Strong in a nationality of which we have fortunately 
met with no other example in India, proud of martial glory, 
as fanatic as the Mussulman, as sensual as the Hindu, almost 
as stalwart as the European, the Sikh saw, with undisguised 
rapture, the extension of the Khalsa’s arms. While the war ery 


of the Guru was heard across the Indus, in the mountains of 


Hazara, before the fort of Mooltan, and all but south of the 
Sutlej, the population could look, well nigh with indifference, 
on huge grass preserves that were kept for the army, on fruit- 
ful plains converted into hunting grounds, and on districts where 
not one single mile of road was ever opened. Private property, the 
rights of cultivators, the privileges of landlords, were not ruthless- 
ly invaded: many a dispute was settled by arbitration : and 
the village communities, with their marvellous tenacity, were 
happily preserved for a better system, and for a brighter day. 
Such is a brief outline of the great Maharaja's system. 
We pass rapidly over the period of anarchy, and the partial 
reforms introduced by the regency, when much knowledge was 
acquired that was afterwards turned to good account, over the 
campaign of 1848-49, and we commence at once with the esta- 
blishment of a Board of Administration for the affairs of the 
Punjab. The powers and constitution of that body may be 
briefly recapitulated. ‘The three members wielded all the 
authority which, in the settled Provinces, is or was variously 
assigned to the Courts of Nizamut and Dewanny Adalut, 
to the Board of Revenue, to the Superintendent of Police, to 
the Special or Resumption Commissioners, and to the old 
Board of Customs. They had the powers of life and death, 
they formed the highest Court of Appeal in civil cases, they 
were to settle the revenue, to regulate the excise, to provide 
for the security of life and property, to superintend every 
moral or material improvement, in short, to care for everything 
which, in these days of increased and admitted responsibilities, 
ean be pronounced to be the duty of conscientious admi- 
uistrators. Under the Board are seven Commissioners, who, 
besides their revenue duties, are the Civil and Sessions Judges 
of their divisions, and exercise a general superintendence 
over police, conservancy, and all miscellaneous matters. Next 
come the Deputy-Commissioners, who are the Magistrates 
and Collectors of districts, and who have ranged from twenty- 
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seven to twenty-nine in number. ‘Then come Assistant Com- 
missioners, numbering from forty-three to forty-five, who are 
drawn from the army and from the Civil Staff of the older pro- 
vinces ; and besides these, there are forty-four Extra Assistants, 
who are variously Europeans, Kast Indians, and natives, either of 
the Punjab or of Hindustan. It is a grand feature in the 
system, that every oilicer, from the Commissioner of the divi- 
sion to the Extra Assistant, exercises civil as well as criminal 
and revenue powers, and is thus enabled to acquire that ex- 
erience in the decision of civil suits, which is justly said to be 
denied to the future Civil Judge under the Governments of Agra 
and Bengal. . 
As nothing can be done under any Indian Government, until 
the revenue is settled, we shall briefly state the results of the 
revenue settlement of the Punjab, with the Trans-and-Cis- 
Sutlej divisions, before proceeding to speak of the other great 
measures, by which the administration has been distinguished. 
The land tax of the whole tract under the late Board, amounts 
to one crore and fifty-nine lakhs of rupees. Of this a crore and 
five lakhs are supplied by the Punjab Proper alone. The 
‘Trans-Sutlej division, which has been carefully surveyed and 
fairly assessed, yields a land revenue of twenty-nine lakhs, which 
has been fixed for a period of thirty years. In the Cis-Sutlej divi- 
sion, where the rent roll exhibits twenty lakhs, the survey and the 
settlement have been proceeding in close proximity. Inthe Pun- 


jab Proper the settlements have been made for shorter periods, in 


few cases for less than three, and in none for more than ten years. 
The occupants of the land, in this latter part of the country, 
have been divided into the following classes. 1. Proprietors 
not in possession, who havea lien on the land in the shape of a 
species of head rent, which is variously collected, and sometimes 
does not average more than one seer on a maund of produce. 
2. Proprietors in possession. In this class the proprietary 
right may be vested in one single individual, or in a family 
composed of a few individuals, or in a large coparcenary com- 
munity of cultivating proprietors. Where the right is con- 
fined to a single man or a family, a portion of the land is cul- 
tivated by that individual or family, and the remainder by 
cultivators, either mere tenants at will, or men possessed of a 
sort of right to hereditary occupancy. Where the proprietors 
form a large community in its most perfect form, each 
co-partner cultivates his own land, with his own plough, 
after his own fashion: the only universal feature is the 
mode of paying rent, which is determined on by the bro- 
therhood generally. 3. Hereditary cultivators. It may be 
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difficult to distinguish the status of these individuals from that 
of real proprietors. But we are given to understand that the 
main distinetion between such a cultivator and a proprietor, 
is the inability of the “ former-to sink a well, or to sell, mort- 
gage, and transfer land.” 4. ‘Tenants at will. The condition 
of these men may be easily conceived. If they reside in the 
village where they cultivate, like the Khudkasht ryots of Agra 
or Bengal, their tenure is tolerably secure ; if they reside 
at a distance, like the Pykasht, it is precarious. ‘The above, of 
course with those modifications which are found all over India. 
and which contribute to make our revenue system a great puz- 
zle, are the main tenures with which we have had to deal, and 
under the fostering care of the Board, they have been consoli- 
dated where weak, confirmed where strong, and in a few in- 
stances where perishing, almost snatched from destruction. ‘The 
land tax, it may here be stated, is about one-fourth of the pro- 
duce. 

As interesting a subject is that of the criminal jurisdiction. The 
chief crimes of the Punjab were, it may be conceived, of a violent 
nature. It wasa reproach brought against Scott, that he had 
made Lord Marmion commit a crime more peculiar to a com- 
mercial than to a martial age; and were a Sikh novel to be 
composed, the same error would have to be avoided, for the 
art of forging documents has not reached to a high degree 
of perfection in the Punjab. The first evil with which the Board 
had to grapple, was that of gang robbery or dacoity. Dozens 
of bad characters, turned adrift after the disbanding of the 
Sikh army, hopeless of enlistment in our ranks, and too proud 
to dig, betook themselves at once to the old trade of robbery 
or Dacoity, by which a century ago the Sikh had risen from 
being the leader of a band of robbers, to the lordship of villages, 
from lording it over villages to provinces, and from provinces 
to empire. In the Lahore division this crime was rife. It was 
put down by alittle praiseworthy judicial severity, and by the in- 
creased vigilance of the police. In Umritsir alone there were 
thirty-seven capital sentences within the first year, and only seven 
in the second. Nearly all the above were inflicted on dacoits. 
These desperate characters soon perceived that the British 
authorities were not to be trifled with: the guiltiest parties have 
either fled the country, or died for the law : others have betaken 
themselves, in sheer hopelessness, to agricultural pursuits, and 
the crime is now almost unknown. Cattle-stealing, the normal 
erime of the Punjab, it will not be so easy to eradicate. The 
profession of a cattle-stealer is looked on as honourable. In 
the centres of three of the Doabs, there are large tracts where 
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pasture is abundant. And in the Sheikhoopoora and other jun- 
gles there are ample means of practising this trade, and eluding 
pursuit. But clever as the cattle-lifters are, it has been found 
possible to set men as clever on their track. The authorities 
have employed Khojeas or Khojis (literally, seekers), and these 
men have followed the traces of bullocks, through prickly jun- 
rles and over hard clay, with a perseverance and an ability 
which would not have disgraced a Pawnee or a Sioux in the 
prairies of the far West. ‘The above crimes, if not always punished, 
were not unknown. But there was one deadlier trade, of 
sinister title and world-wide notoriety, from which it was disco- 
vered that even the Punjab was notexempt. For a time the Bri- 
tish Government was fully employed in dealing with evils more 
palpable, or of greater urgency. At length, it was remarked, that 
dead bodies had been found in old wells, by the dense jungle, by 
the lone footpath, in places remote from intercourse, supervision, 
or control. ‘These were the corpses, it was thought, of way-farers 
who had perished by sudden sickness. ‘Thus much was hinted 
by the villagers, and reported by the police. In time, the 
frequency of these cases generated suspicion: as the au- 
thorities warmed to their work, no field of enquiry was left 
unexplored ; past experience was not disregarded, and patient 
investigation soon placed it beyond a doubt, that in this 
province, as in so many others, the Thug had for years been 
earrying on his accursed art. ‘The duty of removing this 
plague-spot was entrusted to Mr. H. Brereton, an officer who 
had shown considerable aptitude for this kind of work, and 
by his exertions, offenders were arrested, approvers won over, 
dead bodies exhumed, and the whole system brought to light. 
Yet, compared with his expert brethren of Hindustan, with 

those adepts in the nefarious science, whose startling confes- 

sions, whether woven skilfully into some fictitious narrative, 

or delivered in the plain and unvarnished official report, 

thrill us now with horror—the Thug of the Punjab was a mere 

inexperienced bungler, an uneducated savage, who only half 
throttled his victims, and who, without his companion to aid 

him, was likely to fail in the attempt. They generally 

belonged to the tribe of Mazubbee or Magrubbee Sikhs: one 

of whom, it will be remembered, was the murderer of Mr. 

Agnew. ‘The Thug sacrificed tono goddess, except Devi; he per- 
formed no previous rites, though he might turn pale at the call 
of a partridge, or the ery of a jackal, on the right side of the 
road. He used the handkerchief in a clumsy fashion, and, 
with the aid of an accomplice, who tripped up the traveller 
or seized him from behind, managed to deprive his unsuspect- 
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ing vietim of life. Often he had to use the sword, and the 
remains of the murdered man were found mangled or hack. 
ed to pieces. In short, we have little doubt, that the practised 
Fagan or Sykes of the Upper Provinces, or of Central India, 
would have looked on the Thugs of the Bari and Rechna 
Doabs as shallow novices and unworthy brethren, who brought 
discredit on their honourable profession. But, where human 
life was concerned, the Punjab authorities took little count of the 
greater or less skill displayed in the attempt to take itaway. With 
‘Thugs as his guides, Mr. Brereton rode along bye-ways, far awa 
from the villages, in lonely grass jungles, where there was hardly 
a single remarkable object to indicate the spot where the corpses 
had been buried. ‘The fidelity with which the approvers re- 
traced their steps, over huge tracts, without bearings, with not 
perhaps a tree or a mound to guide them in the search, is the 
only indication afforded us of any superior skill. ‘* Dig here,” 
they sometimes said to Mr. Brereton, when they had brought him 
to a spot, miles away from any habitation, “ and you may find his 
shoes beside the skeleton of our victim.” No less than 552 men 
have been arrested: of these 328 have been executed or other- 
wise disposed of; some are awaiting further enquiry ; some have 
turned Company's evidence: others have been released uncon- 
ditionally, or under surveillance ; and the gangs have been com- 
pletely broken up. ‘The number of civil officers being limited, 
and the calls on their time and labour in the regular depart- 
ment being numerous, Mr. Brereton has gracefully handed over 
the duty of extirpating Thuggee to an ofhicer deputed by Capt. 
Sleeman, but, with the Board, he may share the honor of 
having added one more victory to the brilliant array of suc- 
cesses gained by the British power in the East, in the cause 
of humanity. 

Highway robbery has been common. Unoffending men 
have been seized, stripped, and turned adrift in the jungles, 
whence they have only found their way out after two or three 
days. With a daring and a refinement, which reminds us of 
the days of Dick Turpin, or Claude Duval, some of the bad 
characters have appeared as mounted high-waymen, and 
Major Lake distinguished himself by the capture of a set of 
these enterprising gentlemen, who had given the authorities 
very considerable trouble. It has been found necessary to 
mete out some degree of severity to this crime. The other 
offences prevalent in the Punjab do not present any remark- 
able features. Burglary there is not unlike burglary else- 
where. Resistance of process is almost unknown. Adultery 
has been productive of some fearful instances of retribution on 
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the part of the injured husband, and it has been found impera- 
tive for the magistrate to deal with adultery as a criminal 
offence, so as to deprive men of excitable passions, and a jeal- 
ous sense of honour, of all excuse for taking the law into their 
own hands. It was not easy, at first, to convince the half- 
educated Punjabi, that to take life as a sacrifice for insulted 
hurmat, is an offence against society. There is, we have just 
said, not much else in the statistics of crime, as at present ascer- 
tained, that demands special notice. One axiom however may 
be considered as indisputable. Violent outrages against life 
and property will decrease: the trader from Central Asia, the 
sepoy returning to Oude, the native official on leave, may all 
pass along the loneliest highway, without the slightest apprehen- 
sion. The rich werchant at Umritsir may feel certain that his 
ware-house will not be invaded at dead of night, or after sunset, 
by men with drawn swords and flaring torches: a general 
sense of quiet and security may reign in the walled city, at the 
shady well, and by the boundary, which is no longer the 
scene of repeated affrays. But petty offences, small thefts, 
assaults, fulse charges, and even perjury and forgery, will 
certainly increase. Instead of living by rapine, or compli- 
eating some old and _ unintelligible village feud, by more 
deeds of blood, the cultivator will betake himself to litigation ; 
and able men have already begun to foresee, that even in the 
Punjab, to give false evidence or to fabricate documents may 
become a profitable trade, or a point of honour. 

With regard to the civil and criminal administration, we pre- 
sume that most readers are aware that judicial decisions are 
guided by the spirit, and not by the letter, of the Regulations. 
The Deputy-Commissioner, or the officer in charge of the dis- 
trict, has powers commensurate with those of the Magistrate 
elsewhere, and the Commissioner answers to the Civiland Sessions 
Judge. Where the sentence would be within the competence of 
a Magistrate in the North Western or Lower Provinces, the 
Deputy-Commissioner disposes of the case, while he sends up 
heavy crimes for trial by the superior court. One novelty has, 
however, been introduced. In cases where the sentence does 
not extend beyond seven years’ imprisonment, or in heavier 
cases where the prisoner confesses his guilt, or wherever the 
charge on the face thereof is manifestly unsupported by the 
evidence, the Commissioner is empowered to pass sentence on 
the record of the lower court, without taking the evidence 
de novo. ‘This sounds startling, but the plan has worked well, 
and it has been the means of dispensing speedy and substan- 
tial justice to all parties. With regard to civil business, 
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Deputy- -Commissioners may take up all suits where the value 
of the litigated article exceeds 1,000 rupees. Those of less 
amount are variously decided, by Assistants, Extra- Assistants, 
and even by the Tahsildars or native Collectors of revenue, 
stationed at out- -posts, with a limit of 3800 rupees. These 
officers have, in fact, assumed the functions of Moonsiffs, 
in addition to their revenue and magisterial powers. Free 
resort has been had to arbitration, and contending parties 
have been confronted, to the exclusion of professional makers 
of mischief and sharpwitted village lawyers. A code of 
rules has been drawn up for the guidance of arbitra- 
tors in civil eases. Its heads are as follows.—The presiding 
otiicer of the court is to define the issue of the suit.—The 
arbitrators must be nominated by the parties themselves, 
and not by Vakils.—Either party may challenge the arbitra- 
tors.—If the arbitrators seecause to take evidence on any point, 
that evidence must be recorded.—The eee of the award 
must be written down, and be pronounced in open court, in 
the presence of the parties, and the award can only be final, 
when confirmed by the presiding officer. ‘The intent of these 
rules is to make the administration of civil justice popular and 
simple: but their success as yet must be pronounced partial. 
Civil justice, in any part of India, will always present most 
grounds for eavil, and a large scope for reform. We shall 
conclude this branch of our subject, by stating, that in the 
Punjab Proper, exclusive of the Trans and Cis-Sutlej states, 
there are at present 228 Thannahs or stations, for the regular 
police. At each of these is stationed a Darogah or Thannadar, 
with his Mohurrir and Jemadar, and on an average, some 
thirty Burkundazes. The whole foree of the civil or regular 
police, of various grades, consists of 6,900 men, and besides 
these, there are the city watchmen, who in Lahore and Um- 
ritsir are paid, not by the Chowkidari tax, but by town duties 
on articles entering these cities for consumption, and the village 

ratchmen, who are to be paid by cash, if possible, in kind, if 
expedient, and occasionally, by assignments of land. All this 
is exclusive of the Punjab Police Battalions. 

At this point the great measure of disarming the population 
may find its appropriate mention. The Punjab had not been 
six weeks under our rule, when this measure was conceived, 
promulgated and executed by the Board of Administration. 
The time to carry out so bold a stroke was evidently when 
the martial population lay prostrate at our feet, ere the moral 
etfect of Goozerat had passed away: while the Khalsa were 
cowed and humbled into submission. Early studies at Har- 
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row and Christ Church would remind the Head of the Govern- 
ment of that forcible Homerie line about “ the mere sight of 
the steel drawing on a man to fight,” and a statesman of such 
clear and decisive views readily perceived that, to disarm the 
population, would give the best security against internal rising, 
as well as the strongest guarantee for obedience to the common 
mandates of the civil power. By the proclamation, the posses- 
sion of gunpowder, or of arms of any description, save under 
written licenses, was made penal. Owners of villages, and com- 
mon householders, were not to secrete them : nor were armour- 
ersand blacksmiths, who, characteristically enough, were the most 
expert of all the Punjab workmen, to use the Vulcania arma for 
this object without the same permission. Contravention of these 
rules was punishable by heavy fines, and where privileges were 
possessed, by the forfeiture of such privileges. ‘The limits of the 
proclamation were the Indus on one side, and the Beas on the 
other, but one exception was made in favour of the warlike 
and excitable mountaineers of Hazara. The number of arms 
surrendered, in consequence of the proclamation, was, in the 
Punjab Proper, about 120,000 of all sorts. Our readers may 
perhaps care to hear some, of the varieties of the weapons 
surrendered. There were, in one division alone, the usual 
kinds of swords, matehlocks, pistols, and suits of chain armour. 
There were carbines, and a kind of blunderbuss, appropriately 
termed shér-buchas or ‘ lion’s whelps.’ There were guns, 
cannons, balls and bullets, three or four kinds of daggers, and 
two or three different sorts of spears. Finally, there were 
quoits, which might have been wielded by some chief in the 
old Greek games, and bows and arrows, the arms of barbarians, 
which would have excited the inextinguishable laughter of 
Major Dugald Dalgetty. The good effects of the disarming 
proclamation are manifest to the most cursory inspection. 

One of the earliest subjects to which the attention of the Board 
was directed, after the settlement of the revenue, and the 
general security of the country, was the regulation of the 
excise. We have before alluded to the fact that, by the system 
established by the Durbar in 1847, duties were levied on twenty 
articles, instead of on forty-seven. These comprised duties of 
customs, excise, fines, tolls on ferries, seignorage on mints, and 
the grand salt tax. For the preservation of this system, the 
Board found three preventive lines in existence. The first, a 
line on the west of the Indus, which taxed the merchandise 
of Central Asia. The second, a line running at the foot of 
the Himalayas, which taxed the trade of Kashmir. The third, 
a line running along the Beas, which taxed the produce passing 
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from the North West Provinces to the Punjab, or that passing 
between one British province and another. Great changes 
were introduced in all the above, after mature deliberation, and 
long correspondence with the Government of Agra. The 
following is a summary of these vigorous, comprehensive, and 
beneticial reforms. On the first of January, 1850, all the town 
and transit, export and import duties, levied in the Punjab 
Proper, were swept away. The western line of stations, run- 
ning along the banks of the Indus, as far as Mittunkote on the 
frontier of Seinde, the line along the foot of the hills, which 
guarded Kashmir, and the line on the banks of the Sutlej, toge- 
ther with any timber duties levied on the rivers Ravi, Chenab, 
and Jhelum, were for ever abolished. The whole trade of the 
Punjab, the trade of Central Asia, the trade of capitalists in 
our older provinces, was then left to flow, free and un- 
shackled, in every direction. The only restrictions maintained, 
were in perfect keeping, not merely with the policy of the 
Indian Government elsewhere, but with general principles 
of sound administration in any country in the world, under the 
freest discussion, the largest philanthropy, the most judicious 
distribution of “ burdens and benefits.” An excise was to 
be levied on spirituous liquors and drugs. Stamps were 
to be introduced in civil and other suits. ‘Tolls were to 
be levied at public ferries in the Punjab as_ elsewhere. 
The salt mines were to be taken under the direct manage- 
ment of the state, instead of being farmed out to contractors, 
as they had been, and an excise duty was fixed of two rupees 
a Company's maund, payable on the delivery of the salt, at the 
mouth of the mines. ‘The only line of customs which it was 
unperative to extend, was the line of the N. W. Provinces, which 
is always meant to guard the ingress of salt from Rajputana, 
and this was prolonged from Fazulkote on the Sutlej, down that 
river and as far as Mittunkote, below Mooltan. But the reader 
who will consult the map, will at onee see that the only ettect 
of this prevention is to exclude the salt of Rajputana from sur- 
reputiously entering the new British provinees through the native 
states of Bahawalpore and Bekanir. The actual loss to the state, 
by the relinquishment of the above duties, was estimated at two 
lakhs and a half of rupees. ‘The old system had yielded Rs. 
18,76,920; the new plan was to give Rs. 16,525,000. But the 
deticit, it was calculated, would eventually be made up, and it 
is not easy to appreciate the boon to the people dwelling east of 
the Sutlej, as well as in the Punjab, conferred by the abolition of 
every unpediment to trathe, by the cessation of all those vex- 
atious and inquisitorial proceedings, which the mere maintenance 
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of a preventive line entails even with the most cautious ma- 
nagement, and by the abundant supply, at a moderate rate, of 
a first-rate article of universal consumption. 

A slight notice of the Salt Mines may not be out of place here, 
The principal mines open, are those at Khyura or Khewra, and 
Buggi. When the state assumed the direct working of the mines, 
the excavation of salt, it was found, was carried on by a rude and 
unskilful process. ‘The entrances to,and galleries along, the mine, 
were irregular, winding, and narrow. ‘The carriers of the article, 
women and children, could hardly pass two abreast. ‘The supply 
of water was scanty, and what there was, brackish. ‘The 
place where the salt was weighed before delivery to the mer- 
chants, was both confined, and exposed to wind, wet, and heat. 
A rocky road ran along the gorge to the Khewra mine, and 
was not easy to be traversed by loaded animals. It was dith- 
cult to obtain medical aid for the establishments employed in the 
weighing and delivering of salt, and in the prevention of smug- 
gling ; and to add to all the above difficulties, the miners, like 
their brethren in every part of the world, like those Cornish 
miners in Miss Edgeworth’s delightful tale of Lame Jervas, were 
a suspicious, troublesome, and discontented set. ‘The whole of the 
above dithculties were remedied by the judicious suggestions of 
the late Mr. Carne, which were cordially supported by the Head 
of the Government. ‘he road was levelled, the entrances were 
cleared: good water was provided by wooden troughs, which 
conveyed a supply from a distance to the mouth of the mines: the 
blocks of salt were excavated on an improved system: a house was 
built to protect the officers and merchants concerned in the weigh- 
ment, from the inclemencies of the weather, and every thing was 


done to expedite delivery, and to provide against vexatious | 


delays. The rules for the delivery of the salt to merchants, 
moreover, enabled payment of the duty to be made, not only 
to the Collector of the customs at the mouth of the mines, but 
to any officer in charge of a treasury anywhere in the Punjab. 
On the other hand, prohibitions against smuggling were enforced 
by considerable penalties. Carriages and packages might be 
searched on reasonable suspicion. Salt in excess of one seer, 
not covered by a pass, might be detained within a cireuit of ten 
miles round each mine: no person not licensed, could ex- 
eavate the article: and the manufacture of salt, which used 
to be carried on in the districts of Mooltan and Jhung to a 
considerable extent, in a rough fashion, throughout the Bar or 
jungle, was put down by law. ‘This salt, made by washing the 
earth, had been taxed by former Seikh Governors, but some- 
times the manufacture had been prohibited altogether. The 
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British Government, which had removed so- many other taxes 
on trade, and on the very necessaries of life, should not be eon- 
demned for the enforcement of this single prohibition, which is 
absolutely imperative for the security of the salt revenue. The 
importation of salt fromthe Trans-Indus territory, to the left 
bank of the river, we should state, was also put down. This pro- 
hibition is a bar to the ingress of dark-coloured salt from Kohat, 
but there is nothing to prevent the tribes on the right bank of 
the Indus from consuming this salt, which is dug out of mines 
on their side of the river. The whole revenue derived 
from the salt mines is now fifteen lakhs of rupees, and there 
is every chance of this amount increasing, as the facilities of 
transit became greater. But it is obvious, that if we gain by the 
increased consumption of rock salt brought towards Hindostan, a 
proportionate quantity of Sambhur or of Manchester salt must be 
displaced from that same locality. At present, clever district 
otiicers in the Cis-Sutlej division can tell, with the utmost preci- 
sion, the village or line of villages up to which the rock salt 
will be purehased and consumed. It is a mere question of 
the cost of the transit for so many miles, added to the duty 
originally paid on the article. But that the rock salt of the 
Punjab is fairly the property of the state, no one but a griev- 
ance-monger or a mere enthusiast, will deny. 

In order to vary the subject, we shall turn now to other 
questions which, though not equally prominent in importance, 
and of less notoriety, are still worthy of mention. ‘The first 
subject to which we shall advert, is the curreney of the Punjab. 
The privilege of coining money is oneto which oriental sovereigns, 
like the potentates of the West, have attached great weight. 
It was obviously politic to substitute the coin stamped with Her 
Majesty's impression for the Nanukshahi rupee, or for other 
kinds. But this coin was not the only one current in the Pun- 


jab. Indeed, a close inspection of the various currencies indi- 


cates that for centuries every sovereign or provincial ruler had 
amused himself with coining money in his own name, and 
adding to the confusion of the circulating medium. ‘The anti- 
quary, the philosopher, the financier, the historian, might each 
derive from such a subject ample food for enquiry and thought. 
First and foremost, purest in substance, most widely known, came 
the Nanukshahi rupee, of which, in the space of forty-two 
years, no less than six and a half crores had been coined at the 
Lahore and Umritsir mints. But of this kind alone there were 
no less than fifty different varieties, and to add to the con- 
fusion, there were sixty-one current kinds of coinage besides. 
Our readers may easily imagine the perplexity of the lower 
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orders, the discontent of the native sepoy, the frauds of the 
money changers, who invariably profited by the exchange, and 
the dismay of the officials in charge of a treasury. ‘There was 
clearly nothing for it, but to eall in all the coinage at once, or 
as gradually as the reform could be carried out with safety. 
The coins, when exhibited in a tabular statement, recalled vari- 
ously the reign of Zeman Shah, the days of the early Gurus, 
the invasion of Nadir, the dynasties of Kashmir and Canda- 
har, the Governments of provincial celebrities Mussulman and 
Sikh, the splendour of the imperial house of Delhi, and the 
brief ascendancy ef some upstart adventurer. In the district 
of Khangurh, in the Leia division, there were not less than 
twenty-eight different varieties of these coins in circulation. 
In Gujerat, Lahore, Umritsir, and Rawal Pindi, though not 
equally numerous, there were varieties sufficient to cause much 
perplexity. The value, moreover, of the coinage, varied con- 
siderably. The lowest, the Kashmir Phoolawala, was as 
66 to 100 of the Company’s rupees. ‘The Nanukshahi was 
sometimes as 101 to 100. ‘This latter rupee, in fact, was a better 
and purer coinage than the current money of the Company. 


But the various currencies were called in: large supplies of 


Company's rupees were transmitted to the Punjab, both from 
Caleutta and Bombay, and in a few years, the last Nanuksha- 
hi rupee will be consigned, with other memorials of Sikh 
ascendancy, to the tomb of the past. 

Another important question,*which arose somewhat simul- 
taneously with that of the coinage, was the language of the 
courts. We have shown how one universal currency was to 
take the place of several incongruous varieties: we shall now 


attempt to describe how the Board arranged for the conduct of 


public business, not by the chimera of one single court dialect 
everywhere, but by a judicious attention to the local wants and 
requirements of the people. In the Punjab, it was observed, 
the dialects which owe their origin to Persian on the one hand, 
and to Sanskrit on the other, first come in direct collision. The 
Gourmukki, or language in which the Grunth is written, is more 
of a saered than a spoken dialect. The common vernacular of 
the Bari and Rechna Doabs, though usually denominated 
Punjabi, is, in fact, a kind of Urdu. It varies from that polish- 
ed dialect chiefly in its adverbs and pronouns, and of course 
in pronunciation and in many local terms. But it was often 
difficult to state exactly what language was most familiar to the 
people; and sometimes that which was familiar to the people 
Was not easily used by the ministerial or other native othicers. 
In one diyision, on the banks of the Indus, it was found that 
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the language in use was the Pushtoo of the Affghans. In the 
district of Leia, it was asserted that the usual medium of eom- 
munication was a dialect of Beloochi. In Mooltan one ottcer 
stoutly maintained that even the common artisans spoke Persian 
and used this language invariably in their documents : while two 
other officers, in the very adjoining districts, as firmly maintain- 
ed that the Urdu had been there introduced by the Durbar, and 
that it was excellently calculated for the despatch of publie 
business. ‘Thus, with differences of dialect and differences of 
opinion, the Board were somewhat perplexed to decide. At 
length they proposed the following division of tongues, 
Persian was to be the language of official business in Ha- 
zara, in Peshawar, in the Derajat across the Indus, in the 
remainder of the Leia division, or in Leia and Khaneurh. 
and in the -district, but not in the division of Mooltan. 
Urdu was to be the language of the remainder of the Pun- 
jab. A very proper proviso was, however, introduced, to the 
effect that the eonfession of a prisoner should be sshies down 
in his own dialect and words, whatever they might be. ‘The 
contemplation of the above faets, leads oby iously to reflee- 
tions, not merely on the propriety of simplifying or facilitating 
business, but also as to the marvellous growth of the new Indian 
Empire. We had driven away Persian from our courts in 
the old Provinces, as a language, which though admirably fitted 
for diplomaey, for polished letter writing, for the eleganci ies of 
intercourse, and forthe quick d@spateh of business, reminded one 
large class of our subjects of their literature, their law s, and their 
past dominion, and was unintelligible to those poor peasants, 
tor whose special benefit it is said that the Company’s rule has 
been introdueed. But had we really reached a point where, to 
eradicate Persian, we must teach a new language to the artisan 

at his loom, the labourer at his plough, and the very chil- | 
dren in the streets? Had the red dine extended so far, had it so 

rolled back the original tide of invasion, that in parts of the 

new acquisition, our revenue phrases, nearly all borrowed from 

the Persian, our various otticial terms, the designations familiar 

to the Surveyor, the Settlement officer, the Criminal or Civil 
Judge, were to be, not the peculiar jargon of Courts and Vakils, 

but household words familiar in the bazar and_ the village? 

There is nothing, perhaps, m the whole range of the subject 

into which the enquiries of the Board were pushed, that can so 
strikingly pourtray the wide extent of the British Empire. The 

use of the Persian language, as a common medium of inter- 
course, between Amla and villagers, British Sahibs and those 
who claim their protection, in a district within the plains, is a 
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more telling fact than any thing in a laboured oration, or ina 
whole code of laws. 

It is well known that few Governors have ever seen more 
of their dominions than the present Head of the Government 
has of the Punjab. From east to west, from north to 
south, he has crossed its rivers, encamped by its most renown- 
ed cities, ridden over its plains, and traversed its defiles. A 
grand want of the Punjab, and one which, indeed, would strike 
any observer ef ordinary penetration, could not fail to attract 
that provident and piercing glance. We allude, of course, 
to the scarcity of forests, and forest trees, and even of hasillete 
Whatever were the causes which had thus denuded the fine 
rich plains of their chief ornaments, whether the rapacity and 
the improvidence of Sikh Governors, or other causes, there was 
no radical defect, no insurmountable obstacle, in the nature of 
the soil. But the deficiency of large timber was severely felt 
by the ofhcers in chi irge of extensive and important publie works; 
and by reason of the wants of the army cantoned at Lahore 
and elsewhere, added to the spread of cultivation, the supply 
of fuel from the low jungles was rapidly becoming less. ‘To say 
nothing of the beauty with which fine groves of trees invest 
an Indian landse: “ape, there was every reason to helieve that 
plantations of moderate size would increase salubrity. Lord 
Dalhousie at once acted in the true spirit of that Se ‘otch Laird, 
whose parting advice to his son was couched in the following 
terms, “ And, Jock, whenever ye ha’e naething else to do, ye'll 
be sticking in a tree; itll aye be growing when ye are 
sleeping.” In exact concordance with the above homely 
phrase, but in the vigorous, graceful, and polished language of 
one of his well known minutes, Lord Dalhousie directed the 
Board to select spots for model plantations, to cause trees to 
be planted along the banks of canals, by dak bungalows, 
Chokies or public buildings of any kind, to enlist the sympathies 
of Head-inen and villagers in the seheme, and above i all, to re- 
member, that though the present generation would not reap 
the fruits of the measure, some future Governor of the Punjab 
might gratefully rest under the shade of the tree which the 
middle of the present century had seen planted “a bauble,’ 
an “ auburn nut,” 


Seris factura nepotibus umbram. 





Yet it would be unfair to say that some parts of the Punjab 
were not tolerably well w ooded. There is fine timber all along 
the foot of the hills in Rawal Pindi. Parts of the Leia divi- 
sion are well wooded, and at a place called Bukkur, in the 
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Leia district, there is a dense wood, twelve miles long by halfas 
many broad. Date groves are so dense round the cantonment 
of Dehra Ghazee Khan, as to be almost unhealthy. The valley 
of Bunnoo is prettily wooded. The “ Bar,” or centre of each 
Doab, is eovered with thick brushwood, and the numerous is- 
lands on the Indus, only twelve years ago, were belted with fine 
forests, which were unfortunately all swept away by a flood. 
The Board took up the proposals of the Governor-General 
with their usual energy and promptness. ‘Those who owned 
or planted trees, were to find lement terms on a new settle- 
mont, Nonew euts would be made from canals, unless the 
Zemindars agreed to plant trees on both sides of the water 
courses ; young plantations were to be reared at convenient spots 
round publie buildings, and at every half mile along the 
ereat road to Peshawar. Canals were to be lined with trees. 
Measures were to be taken for reproducing the brushwood and 
low jungle which supplied fuel for cantonments, and which the 
wood-cutters were in the habit of recklessly cutting up by the 
roots. Colonel Napier was to plant ground along the Husli eanal, 
to the extent of 12,000 acres, besides rearing fifty detached 
plantations of 100 acres each. In short, everything was to be 
done which could husband the present stock of timber, and 
ereate a supply springing up for future generations. <A 
search for timber was however not limited to operations in the 
plains. ‘There were magnificent forests in the Himalayas, in 
which grew no less than four kinds of pines, besides the elm, the 
plane, thechesnut, and the walnut tree. Major Longden, an othcer 
of Tf. M.'s 10th regiment, possessed of rare ‘qualifications, 
was deputed to report on the supply of timber available 
from the ills on the right of the Ravi, near Chumba, and 
admirably did he execute his task. Of splendid trees well-fitted 
for building, there was indeed no want. The ditheulty was, 
how to get at them. It was found that the hill-men were in 
the habit of cutting the timber at two distinct periods in the 
year: during April, May and June, and again in the month of 
September. The first batch is usually floated down the hill 
streams as they rise in the rains. The timber cut in September 
remains buried under the snow for the next year’s despatch. 
But as may be imagined, it was not so easy always to get 
the forest trees launched down the hill streams, nor when 
fairly launched, to convey them to the broad rivers of the plains. 
Some of the finest pieces of timber, if cut, might rot, 
owing to the sheer impossibility of dragging them to the 
water's edge: others again had to be precipitated over terrific 
gorges, and atree which was purposely selected by Major Long- 
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den, thirty feet long and fifteen feet in circumference, was 
hurled violently over a precipice of 1,500 feet, and lost all its 
branches, and nearly one-half of its length, before it was received 
into the bed of the Ravi. Then again, timber, when once 
floated, would get irretrievably jammed in some narrow pass 
with perpendicular sides, and there was no resource but to 
wait, until some extraordinary flood should disengage the 
whole mass, or to let men down by ropes to clear and cut. it 
away. ‘The consideration of a supply in these localities led to 
further enquiries as to the timber near Simla, round which sta- 
tion wood had been eut with the most reckless improvidence. 
It was of course desirable to preserve here as well as to repro- 
duce timber: but it was not possible to compel the hill chiefs, in 
whose territories lay the woods, to preserve them : nor was it 
likely that model plantations, such as those proposed for the 
plains, would succeed in tracts remote from supervision by Eu- 
ropeans, and not regularly supplied with water. ‘The remedy here 
lay in persuasion and remonstrance, to be judiciously employed 
with the hill chiefs, in the taking of leases of suitable tracts on 
the part of Government, and in enforcing the rules relative to 
wood-eutting, through the agency of the head-men, in all for- 
ests the property of Government. In all these operations two 
objects were kept in view: the supply of timber for barracks in 
the plains, and the supply of timber for building in the hill sta- 
tions, and of firewood, which naturally was in greater request at 
suchan altitude. It was remarked that four principal causes tend- 
ed to denudethe hills of their clothing, and this tosuchan extent as 
to strike every lover of the picturesque with dismay. The 
villagers used to set the old grass on fire to allow a new crop of 
tender fodder to spring up, and the fire of course did not spare 
the finest trees. Cattle were let loose to graze, and thus the 
young plants were trampled down. Resin collectors deliberate- 
y fired thousands of trees in order to collect turpentine, and 
wood-cutters felled timbers in hundreds, which they allowed to 
remain rotting on the ground, without the slightest attempt 
to convert them to any useful purpose. A we will hence- 
forth be applied to these evils, as far as it is possible for Govern- 
ment and its officers to apply one : and, meanwhile, it is satisfae- 
tory to think that this interesting subject has not been thrown 
aside, under the pressure of any political, military, or civil 
business, but has received the most careful consideration, 
which could be given by a Governor resident on the spot, a 
witness of the evils, and honourably anxious to leave his sue- 


eessors to benefit by all the rich inheritance of his toil. 
It is impossible to quit this subject without adverting to the 
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“ Rukhs” or grass preserves of the Punjab. A sovereign, who 
paid that attention to his eavalry, which Runjit Sing and other 
rulers did, could not be unsolicitous about the supply of grass 
and hay for horses, and generally for all cattle belonging to the 
state. Shortly after annexation these grass preserves were 
deemed of importance enough to require the undivided atten- 
tion of a single officer, Mr. KK. Prinsep, who went heart and 
soul into the business, and disclosed interesting facts which the 
native ofheers would have kept concealed, and on which some 
of the most energetic Kuropeans had not the slightest in- 
formation. The old keepers of the preserves, who filled im- 
portant offices about the Durbar, derived immense profit from 


the management. Great jaghirdars had appropriated some of 


the most productive Rukhs. In others, set apart for the 
soldiers, the Jemadar of the grass-cutters cleared the whole 
erass ina few weeks, selling the best in the bazar for himself, 
and leaving the refuse for the horses of the cavalry! Mr. 
Prinsep travelled to each in’ suecession, “ beat down’ all 
“opposition” by the celerity of his movements and the ear- 
nestness of his enquiries, ascertained the capability of every 
locality, and reported minutely on the kinds of grass which it 
produced. Some preserves, it was shown, could afford meadow 
vrass to be eut and earried off to the eantonment. In others, 
the grass could only be eaten “on the premises,” and they were 
consequently fit for the grazing of cattle. Others were so re- 
mote from any station, or so well suited for cultivation, or so 
poached over by the villagers, that they had either to be leased, 
or broken up. Other preserves again were noted for the pro- 
duction of grass used in thatching, or employed in the manufae- 


been Med 


ture of ropes and mats, or for a species called the khai, of which 
elephants are particularly fond. Another set of preserves 
furnished wood of ditferent kinds, suited for fuel, for charcoal, 
or tor the manufacture of well-wheels, carts, ploughs, and 
other agricultural implements. A particular plant, called the 
mulla, believed to be the young shrub of the jujube tree, was 
much prized for its leaves, which sold well at Lahore. Only a 
few of the preserves vielded any timber, and none of it was 
suited for building. After the whole subject had undergone a 
careful serutiny, it was resolved that twenty-four preserves, 
within a cirele of ten coss round Lahore, should be set apart for 
the use of the cavalry: that three or four in the neighbourhood 
of Umritsir should be reserved for the same purpose, and a 
sunilar number for that of supplying troops on a march with 
wood and grass. The total number of these Rukhs was ninety- 
one, The expense of watching and supervising them, by 
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means of superintendents who had charge of different cireles, 
amounted to 553 rupees a month. ‘The out-turn of the pre- 
serves reached from 40 to 50,000 rupees a year. The 
value of the Rukhs was, however, not so much in the 
actual proceeds im money, as in the constant and = ade- 
quate supply of forage thus ensured for the cavalry ; and 
the particulars disclosed by the enquiry are curious, as they 
are indicative of the peculiar features of the new country, and 
the impossibility of trusting native officials, as well as of the 
determination and promptness with which the Lawrences and 
their subordinates overhauled every department of the state. 
From these subjects of local or departmental interest, we 
turn to another of grand and primary importance—the un- 
dertaking of large material works. It was evident, at a glance, 
that the Punjab required three things, the extension of canal 
irrigation, a great military road to Peshawar from Lahore, and 
bridges of boats over the large rivers. ‘These were three grand 
desiderata, besides those of minor roads for commercial or 
general purposes, connecting large stations with each other. 
‘lo provide for works of this magnitude, it was determined to 
set apart the ferry funds, a sum of one per cent. from the 
land revenue expressly assessed for public improvements, and an 
aggregate sum of five lakhs a year from the state. Within 
the first year of annexation the following works had been re- 
solved on:—1. 'Theimprovement of the ILusli canal, of which 
we shall make more detailed mention presently. 2. A great 
canal running right through the whole length of the Bari 
Doab. 3. The repair of canals for irrigation in the Mooltan 
division. 4, A grand trunk line to Peshawar. 5. Various 
other district roads. All these works were entrusted, not to 


a Board of Publie Works, but to Lieut.-Colonel Napier of 


the Engineers, an officer of whom it is sufficient to say that he has 
even exceeded all the expectations that were formed at the time 
of his appointment, and has fully demonstrated what can be done 
by one single, able, and effective chief, with a good staff of sub- 
ordinates, at the head of one of the most important depart- 
ments of the state. Besides the above, Lieut.-Colonel Napier 
has also had the charge of all bridges, of all civil buildings, of 
jails, public offices, and even of military buildings, appertaining to 
the loeal and irregular regiments placed under the orders of the 
Civil Government. As road-making in the Punjab does not 
differ very materially from the same operations elsewhere, it will 
be sufticient to advert briefly to the results of the above ar- 
rangements, as they stood last year. The line of road from 
Lahore to Peshawar is 275 miles in extent. It passes over a 
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country abounding in engineering ditheulties of all sorts. It 
requires embankments when crossing over the valleys inundat- 
ed by the Chenab and the Ravi. It has to encounter the 
celebrated Kharian Pass. It must surmount the defiles, and 
span the torrents of the Rawul Pindi district. It must be 
carried over four huge rivers. In addition to all this, we should 
remember that labour has been searce, that timber has not 
always been procurable, and that the working parties have 
been exposed to severe attacks of sickness. But the whole 
work, under the care of seven othcers, who have charge of the 
seven divisions of the road, is progressing as rapidly as the 
nature of things will allow: and a continuation of the line from 
Lahore, for sixty-two miles, to the W uzeera Ghat, via Uiritsir, will 
connect the Capital with the Jullundur Doab, and the road lead- 
ing from Loodiana to Delhi. After the above great military 
road, come the roads of the second class, which are no less than 
seven in number. ‘The first of these lines will unite Mooltan 
with Lahore, and Lahore with Pathankote, at the foot of the 
hills. It is for the most part a fair-weather road, but. will be 
metalled in some places. The second will run along the 
Chenab from Mooltan to Jhung, Ramnugger, Wuzeerabad, 
and Sealkote. ‘The third will connect Mooltan and Jhelum. 
The fourth, from Dera Ismael Khan on the other side of the 
Indus, to Lahore, will invite the Kafilas of Central Asia to 
sell their merchandise at the eapital. The fifth, starting from 
the same place, ‘Trans-Indus, will pass by Gojaira, a civil station 
in the Bari Doab, and eventually open the route for the 
Atfghan trader to Delhi. The sixth will form a link between 
Attok and the great Peshawar line. The seventh will lead 
from Gojaira to Ferozepore. Along these lines wells have 
been dug, and in some instances trees have been planted. 
The great rivers are to be crossed by tloating bridges, 
which will be broken up in the season of the floods, the boats 
of which the bridges are composed being serviceable as ferry 
boats. Besides the several great military and commercial lines, 
a multitude of fair-weather district roads have been made in 
many directions, by the local authorities, especially in Mooltan, 
the Derajat, and the valleys of Kohat, Peshawar and Hazara. 
To sum up the total of operations in this department, it may 
be stated that 1349 miles of road have been constructed, 
that 853 miles are under construction, that 2,487 miles have 
been traced, and that 5,272 miles have been surveyed. When 
shall we hear that one-fourth of the above results has been ac- 
complished in Bengal ? 

rom roads we come to the next grand scheme for the 
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improvement of the Punjab, the extension of canal irrigation, 
This subject is one, which so far from being overlooked by 
former Governments, had engaged a considerable portion of their 
time. Near Wuzeerabad and Sealkote remains were found 
of old cuts and water-courses intended for irrigation, But it 
was towards the west that these appliances had been oftener 
needed and used. ‘The most remarkable of the canals in this 
division of the Punjab, was known as the Khanwah. It is 
stated to have been made by a person in the reign of 
Shah Jehan; it had been improved by Shere Sing; it was of 
ereat benefit to the district of Gojaira: Rs. 5,000 were sane- 
tioned, as far back as the commencement of 1851, for the 
purpose of clearing out the bed of this canal where it had 
silted up. Besides these, there were some hundreds of miles 
of euts and minor canals in other districts of the Mooltan and 
Leia divisions. Inthe district of Khangurh alone there were 
342 miles of such works, excavated by zemindars, or by provincial 
governors, or by the cultivators themselves, acting under the 
compulsion of the Kardars. In the Mooltan division, besides 
the Khanwah, there are—the Dewanwah, forty miles long, and 
navigable for country boats for twenty miles ; the Sirdarwah, 
as long as the preceding one, and navigable for twenty-five 
miles ; the Mahommedwah, thirty-eight miles long, and navi- 
gable for twelve miles; and the Wallie Mahommed, forty-three 
miles long, by which boats from the Chenab can reach Mooltan. 
With regard to these works, it was proposed by Colonel Napier, 
and assented to by Government, that the old system of clearing 
them should be maintained in its integrity under proper su- 
pervision. ‘That system is, for the zemindars to clear the works, 
under the superintendence of the revenue officers. A Punchayat 
of zemindars assemble: decide on the number of labourers, eall- 
ed “cheers,” which each village must furnish ; enforce either 
labour or a money payment in commutation thereof; and 
avail theinselves of the superior skill of the executive engi- 
neer in the selection of suitable new ecanal-heads, and in the in- 
troduction of seientifie modes of clearing out the aeccumula- 
tions, and of sloping the banks. Generally, no water rate is 
taken, the state being repaid by the increase of cultivation ; 
and where any money is taken, the rate is fixed at eight 
annas an aere. Besides arrangements for the canals of the 
Western districts, an improved system was introdueed for the 
distribution of the waters of the Sursooty and the Cuggur or 
Gueegur, (two streams celebrated in the Hindu classies, as en- 
closing the first land occupied by Brahmins, about the exact 
identity of which there is a grand contention amongst orientalists 
I I 
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remaining unsettled to this day.) Lieutenant Briggs, an officer 
of great talent and energy, Was appointed to regulate the dis- 
tribution of the waters of these famous rivers, and he man: wed 
to settle the business so as to afford much satisfaetion 
to the zemindars eoncerned, and to the Government :—a result 
which the most minute enquiry into local features, and the most 
diligent ransackine of ancient and modern authorities, is not 
likely to produce in twice the time, with regard to the famous 
question, as to whether the Guggur be really the Drishadwati 
of Manu or not. The amount of labour and delieate ma- 
nagement required to settle so many conflicting claims, and 
to reconcile so many discordant interests, is not easily conceivable, 
and would oecupy far too much time to deseribe. Of all the 
old eanals, however, to which the attention of the British Go- 
vernment, with its enhanced skill and its large means, was direct- 
ed, none is more remarkable than the H[usli eanal. This work, 
sometimes known as the Shah-i-nahr, or royal stream, was 
dug about the year 1633 A. D., by the Emperor Shah Jehan, 
in one of those‘ spasmodic” fits of philanthropy which have 
been lately preferred to the judicious and reasonable schemes 
of the British os and the true nature of whieh has been 
so ably exposed by Mr. Kaye. The faet is, that this work of 
the Mogul Emperor had been commenced, not from motives 
of philanthropy, nor even from the pardonable wish to increase 
the land revenue, but from the merest selfish considerations 
that royal luxury could furnish. Shah Jehan wanted a supply 
of water for his fountains and his eonservatories at Lahore. ‘To 
attain this end, he caused the Husli eanal to be dug, from thie 
Ravi, where it issues out of the hills, to the royal city, a length 
of 110 miles. This canal fertilizes no desert, reclaims no 
wastes, creates no villages. It follows the lowest line of the 
country, where irrigation is hardly needed : it crosses only two 
torrents: its supply Was not more than 200 eubie feet per 
second: it avoids the “ Bar” altogether : it has encountered none 
of those ditheulties which true engineering’ skill delights to 
surmount. Of course, it is not denied that the banks of this 
canal, lined as they are with trees, and decked with rich eulti- 
vation, afford a sight pleasing to the eye; but the increase of 
agriculture had very little to do with the original construction 
of the work. A branch of this canal feeds the sacred tank at 
U mritsir, having been constructed for that purpose by the Sikh 
Government ; and pending the magnificent work to ‘which we 
are about to re quest the = of our readers, it is still main- 
tained under Colonel 7 Napier’s auspices, at a cost of 20,000 
rupees a year: its banks are being planted with more trees 
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its waters are fairly distributed, and it will only be left to itself 
when a full stream of water shall be poured along the bed of 
the Bari Doab eanal. 

This splendid work, a worthy monument of British supre- 
macy, will in its main channel be 247 miles in length. It will 
traverse the very centre of the Doab, running, as it were, along 
its back-bone, and in the lower part of the tract will literally 
eall towns and villages into existence, with their agricultural 
and commercial population. The flow of water in the main 
channel will be 3,000 feet a second : and provision will be made 
for an additional supply of 1,500 feet, in all probability, from 
the Ravi, when it is swollen by the melting of the snow, and 
the annual rains. At the head of the canal some high land is 
to be eut through, in order to avoid any danger from the bed 
of the Ravi, parallel and close to which it was originally 
thought that the canal should have been excavated. ‘This 
work, known as the Madhupoor cutting, will cost more than 
three lakhs and a half of rupees. ‘Then, at various points along 
the line, there will be expensive works in the shape of boulder ra- 
pids, masonry “ overfalls,” embankments, dams, and escapes. At 
the thirtieth milea branch canal will lead to Kussoor, a distance 
of eighty-four miles, and at the seventh mile of this Kussoor 
brane ‘h, another branch will be eut to Sobraon, a distance of sixty- 
one miles. On the north side of the main channel, a similar 
branch will join Lahore, seventy-four miles distant from the main 
channel. At the 182nd mile of the main stream, occurs what is 
termed the Satehurrah escape, which will run into the old bed 
of the Ravi. U p to this point, from its commencement, the 
canal will be available for navigation by boats, and for the irri- 
gation of land: beyond this, the canal will be navigable as 
before, but its supply of water will be drawn off only for drink- 
ing, filling tanks, and watering cattle. The total length of the 
canal, with all its branches, will be 466 miles. The expense is 
estimated at fifty-two lakhs of rupees, and the returns from 
water rent, mill rent, transit duties, and canal produce, may be 


about 27 per cent. on the outlay. ‘The above isa brief sketch of 


the main facts and figures connected with this great wor k. But it 
cannot adequately representthe skill of the , young engineer oflicers, 
Lieutenants Crofton and Dyas, brought to bear on the survey 
of the line: the ability with which engineering difficulties have 
either been dexterously avoided, or boldly met: the honesty of 
purpose, the Feige zeal, the real philanthropy, the deliber- 
ate foresieht, hy which this noble project has been conceived 
and commenced. ‘To see all this in its true light, the gene- 
rous adyoeate of reform and progress, the unsparing oOppo- 
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nent of the Company's Government, the devoted admirer o! 
Mahommedan supremacy, the unselfish patriot, must all under- 
take a journey to the plains of the Manjha. 

Other grand projects are talked about, but at present ther 
is work for all hauds, in those already undertaken, At som 
future day the Ravi and the Sutle; may be connected by a 
still-water canal ; extensive marshes, prejudicial to health, will be 
drained, and we see no reason why the large Doab, between the 
Jhelum and the Indus, which at present les waste and un- 
peopled, Way hol become famous tor its Sind Saugor 
canal. 

rom material improvements we turn to a subject which, 
though often discussed in Indian eircles, has ouly of late years 
assumed the degree of importance which it merits. We mean 
the erection of jails, with a view to health and ventilation, and 
the confinement of prisoners, with a view to their reform. 
Jail discipline is one of those points where in India we lay our 
own foundation. We have little to build upon: we find nothing 
toamend. The native ruler eared little for the health or thie 
security of those who had offended against the law: eood food, 
a dry lodging, punishment as a warning and a_ prevention, 
the moral improvement of the felon, the means afforded lim 
of gaining an honest livelihood by some useful trade taught 
inthe period of incareceration—with all these topics the re- 
gune of Itindu, Mussulman and Sikh has had very little 
concern. It is much easier to mutilate robbers, to put them to 
death at once, to release them on payment of a large fine, to 
enrol them in the army, asin England we used to send desperate 
poachers to serve i kine’s ships, than to shut them up in the walls 
of prisons, to set a watch over them, to provide them with 
regular employment and daily meals. The vigorous rule of 
Runjit Sing formed no exception to the general system ol 
dealing with crime. It might be said of his * good old times, 
us it was said of our own, though from a different cause: 

A single jail, in Alfred’s golden reign, 
Could all the nation’s criminals eontain. 

At the period of annexation, it was sad, as already noticed, 
that there were very few men in prison throughout the Punjab, 
and even that there had not been a couple of hundreds in jail at 
once, during any previous period, for the last fifty years. Political 
otfenders used to be gently deposited in cool dungeons, or at the 
bottom of dry wells. Debtors were chained to posts at the great 
gates of the city, to depend for their livelihood On the precarious 
charity of passers by. Thieves detected in the act. aud with ne 
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owerful advocates or patrons, lost their noses: dacoits their 
hands, and burglars were hamstrung,  Sirdars, Jaghirdars, and 
provineial governors, had their own systems of fossa et Jurea, 
summary punishment, and exeessive fines. Murderers and 
thieves were indefinitely kept in continement, because capital 
punishinent was not often inflicted; and if the man who had 
taken another's life, could only find some staunch friend to plead 
for him, he might enlist in the army, and in amonth’s time, be 
seen scaling the walls of Mooltan, exacting revenue from the 
W uzeerees, or be fighting in the defiles of Hazara. 

It was obvious that there was nothing for our adininistrators 
to take lessons from in this: nothing which, as in the revenue 
or police system, or in primitive irrigation, might be modified 
or improved by British superintendence and skill. very 
thing, from the jail itself, had to be constructed : and the Board 
determined to construct their jails and their system on the 
latest models, and on the best tried plans. Accordingly, it was 
determined that there should be three classes of jails, Of the 
first class we have only the great central jail at Lahore, which 
is calculated to contain 2,000 prisoners. It is constructed on the 
circular radiating system. It is exceedingly healthy, and is 
divided into two distinet circles, each of which will contain 
about 900 prisoners. ‘The hospital will be within the jail eom- 
pound, in a separate building, and there will be spaces for the 
erection of sheds and workshops, where the prisoners may be 
set to work at in-door labour. ‘The site of the Lahore jail ts 
rather more than two miles from the city, from Anarkulli, and 
from Mean Meer. The secoud class jails will contain 800 prison- 
ers, and will be erected at Mooltan, and at Rawul Vind. 
Uimballa was fixed on for a third jail, but as a somewhat larger 
district jail than usual will be sutlcient there, and asa large jail 
has been built at Umritsir, the construction of the larger build- 
Ing at Umballa has, for the present, been deferred. The third 
class jails will be good district jails, in number twenty-one. 
The cost of the great Lahore jail will be nearly one lakh and 
a half of rupees : the second class jails will cost 60,000 rupees 
each. The twenty-one third-class jails, at rather more than 
7,000 rupees each, will cost another lakh and a half. In the 
central or second class jails there will be provided every fa- 
cility for the classification of prisoners, for the regulation of 
labour, for solitary confinement when imperative, for improved 
health and security, and for moral reform. Dr, Hathaway, a 
gentleman who has evinced a decided turn for jail manage- 
ment, has been appointed Inspector of Prisons, with an assistant ; 
and he will, no doubt, do everything in lis power to introduce 
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into the jails of the Punjab that uniformity, and those eeono- 
mieal arrangements for which the jails of the North West Pro- 
vineces have lately been remarkable, and without which, we 
trust, that Bengal Proper will not long remain. 

We have thus given a brief sketeh of the revenue, of the 
civil and criminal administration of this great province, of its 
yeneral aspect, of its excise laws, of its eit striking public 
works, of its remarkable features, and of its jail management. 
There would be some alloy to the satisfaction which this pie- 
ture of a good adiministr ation presents, were we compelled to 
state that the cost thereof had exceeded the receipts: that we 
had a gained a loss, and that the additional province would 
never he ‘Ip us to attain the right side of the sheet. Fortunate- 
ly, the topic of receipts and disbursements, on which we are just 
about to enter,is one whieh will be as eratifying to the statesman 
and the economist, to Leadenhall-street and to Manchester, 
any other which it might be convenient to select. It is neces- 
sary to be somewhat explic ‘it on this point, because we have 
repeatedly heard the question asked—Does the Punjab pay ‘ 
And we have late ly seen several statements in the Indian and 
Knglish newspapers, based on some Parliamentary papers, drawn 
up on what we must term an unintelligible and an unsound 
principle, which declare that the accounts of the new province 
are wholly unsatisfactory ; and not two months ago an article 
appe vared in a London newspaper, and spec eches were heard 
in the senate from grave and well-informed members,.tending 
to set the Punjab revenue ina light truly alarming, if the state- 
ments had only been true. We ‘shall trust, by a short and elear 
declaration, to set these alarmists right. Even Mr. K: ye, We per- 
ceive, has been led to an erroneous conclusion on this” important 
point. Webeg the reader’s attention to the difference which we 
shall make between the revenues of the Punjab Proper, and thie 
revenues of the whole country under the Board. Of course, the 
country annexed in 1849 ought to show a balance by itself, or an- 
her; ition was jvot profitable. But it appears to us, that im 
reviewing the Punj: ib finanees, as bearing on the whole system 
of Indian tinanee, it is unfair entire ly to except the old C is-Sutlej 
and the 'Trans-Sutlej j divisions, because the additional attention 
and improved system bestowed on these loealities under one 
central administrative power, has proved of material benefit to 
them, and has been productive of ec onomy tothe state. Wew il] 
however at first confine ourselves to the districts of the Punjab 
Proper, that is, to the country for the annexation of which 
Lord Dalhousie is responsib le, and which will ever remain 
inseparably linked with his name. The total revenue of 

































this tract, then, has amounted in every one year to 154 
In one year, 1850-51, it was swelled to 
151 lakhs, by some extraordinary receipts from the proceeds 
of the sale of state property ; but this addition being tem- 
jorarv, is of course exeluded in any general ealeulation, 
annual future revenue will however not be less than 134 lakhs. 
This revenue is derived from six main sources, which may be 
]. Land tax, one crore and five lakhs. 
This comprises land revenue of every description, including 
twenty-one 
3. Tribute from a few great jaghirdars, six thousand 
Post ofhee, two lakhs and a quarter. 
laneous revenue, beine that derived from arrears due to the 


lakhs of rupees, 


divided 


revenue 


lakhs. 


rupees, 
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Miscel- 


late Government, proceeds of publie sales, prison) labour, and 


the ‘Toshakhanah—five lakhs and a quarter. 6. 
being those of the roads and the ferry funds, and the sale of 


Loeal funds, 


unclaimed property—two lakhs and thirty-four thousand rupees. 
Grand total of the revenue of the Punjab Proper, about 


136 lakhs! 
revenue at two lakhs less, or at 134 lakhs. 
other side of the question. 


will however be safer to consider the annual 
Now comes the 
For the first vear after annexation, 


namely, for 1849-50, in spite of extraordinary disbursements, 


there Was 


. clear surplus of 
lakhs were expended out of a revenue of 134 lakhs. 


lakhs, that is to say, S82 


In the 


second year, or 1850-51, the result, from those accidental and 


temporary causes above mentioned, was even better. 


r , 
Phe 


receipts stood at 151 lakhs, and the disbursements were ouly 
87. The clear surplus was thus 64 lakhs, and the two years 
together gave an ageregate surplus of no less than 116 


lakhs of rupees ! 
that every two years will exhibit similar eratifyn 


It would however be erroneous to suppose 
accounts : 


and we are bound to cast a elance forward, and to provide 
for considerable outlay in various departinents of the state. 
rh e o* ° e > . 
The land revenue, it is believed, may fall off to the extent of 


seven lakhs, as settlements are revised and lessened. 


‘There will 


be an annual outlay on the great Bari Doab canal. The 
vested rights and inalienable privileges of pensioners and state 


idlers will absorb some twelve lakhs of rupees. 


The judicial, 


revenue,and excise establishments, will requireto bestrengthened, 
to meet the increasing demands on labour and time. The military 
police being organized and equipped, will swallow up ten lakhs 


more than in the previous years. 


On the other hand, the salt 


revenue, the excise,the stamps, the post otlice, and the canals, will 
yield an increase; several lapses may be expected in rent-free 


tenures, and the total revenue will stand, on the soundest and 
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fairest computation, at what we stated, 134 lakhs. The res! 
decrease will not be owing to a deticienc y inthe actual rece Ipts 
or the capabilities of the country, hut to the increased eX- 
penditure of a thouchtful C;overnment. And the efleet OT 
this will be to leave, not a surplus of sixty-four lakhs, as in 
the second vear, nor one of fifty -two as in the first, but one of 
about twenty-two lakhs, or nearly a quarter of a million sterling. 
The Board have ecaleulated that for the next ten years more 
than this surplus should not be expec te «l, But at the close of such 
a period of time we may look to have a deerease in the ex- 
penditure, and an increase in the receipts. The receipts will be 
swelled by the canal revenue, estimated at fourteen lakhs. and 
by lapses of Jaghirs granted to aged incumbents for their lives, 
‘on the demise of whom the Government will step in. and enjoy 
the dues of the Jaghirdar. The expenditure will be reduced, 
because all the grand works will by that time have been com- 
pleted, because the ope rations of the survey will have been 
brought to a close, and because pensions gr: inted in eash will be 
falling in every day. It 1s thus no unreasonable hope, that 
in the year 1863, with every liberal scheme fully carried out, 
with an adequate compleme nt of native and European oflieers 
in every de partinent, with bridges laid down, with roads 
raised above the flood level, with eapacious jails, with navigable 
eanals, with rights reeorded, and the boundaries of villages 
and estates we IL defined, the Punjab Proper will be paying ito 
the general treasury an annual surplus of half a million ster- 
ling. "y he above ealeulation is based on past experience, and on 
something beyond mere probabilities. The cash pensions alone 
averecate twelve lakhs of rupees: the tempor iry ame re 
of the revenue in rent-free tenures, reach to twenty-five lakhs, 
the land revenue is more likely to rise, owing to extended oulli- 
vation, than to deerease from any disclosures of heavy assess- 
ment. ‘The excise, the stamps, the post office, and other minor 
sources of profit, will gradually become more productive. We 
have often been warned of the danger of lending too eredulous 
an ear to those who point to new conquests as the means of 
cetting out of debt. sutas rewards the past, we have dealt 
with nothing but absolute fac fs, and if there is no regard to he 
paid to sueh expectations as we hold out for the future, pro- 
vided no startling « ritastrophes oceur, there is an end of all 
attempts to argue on contingencies, 

But we have not ineluded in our financial statements thie 
revenues of the Trans and Cis-Sutlej divisions. It was proper 
at first to show the actual results of the « campaign of 1848-49: 
it would be unfair not to give the late Board, who have virtu- 
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ally been administering the affairs of a separate presideney, 
due credit for the skill with which they have managed the 
older cessions. The picture here may fairly warrant as glowing 
a eulogy, as warm an admiration, as fearless a boast. The 
revenue from the above two divisions amounts to sixty-seven 
lakhs a year; the expenses average thirty-five lakhs, and the 
surplus is thus thirty-two lakhs, For the year 1850-51 the 
total available surplus from the whole territory under the 
Board, that is for the tract leading from the mouth of the 
Khyber to the frontiers of Bhuttiana, from the Himalayas to 
the Soliman-range, was no less than eighty lakhs of Company’s 
rupees, or £800,000 sterling. And the surplus which may 
be expected every ensuing year from the Jullunder and Cis- 
Sutlej territories, is estimated not at thirty or thirty-two lakhs, 
but at thirty-nine. ‘Thus, with every expense for which the 
energy and the philanthropy of our administrators can pro- 
vide, the amount of revenue which the state will have at its 
disposal, for the next ten years, from the Punjab Proper and 
from the Cis and Trans-Sutlej divisions, will be no less than 
sixty-one lakhs of rupees: and at the expiration of ten years 
the surplus will exceed what it stood at for the year end 
ing April, 1851, when it was eighty lakhs or eight hundred 
thousand pounds. 

Such facts as these require but little additional comment. But 
to avoid any possibility of misrepresentation, and to remove any 
lingering doubts, we will state exactly what is meant by the 
above surplus. We have termed it a surplus after the pay- 
ment of expenses. We will now specify what those expenses are. 
The expenses paid for before any such surplus has been reckon- 
ed are, then, those of the whole civil administration. ‘They 
comprise the salaries of the highest and lowest otheers in the 
judicial, revenue, salt, and excise departments, of the settle- 
ment and survey officers, with their establishments, of the ordi- 
nary police, of Lieut.-Colonel Napier and his staff and works, 
and the amount that falls on the Punjab, rateably, for the ofhices 
of audit and account at Agra, no separate offices of the kind hav- 
ing been established for the new countries. ‘The expenses still 
further include those of the post office and the Tohshakhana, and 
of the civil buildings: those on account of public ferries ; all 
disbursements to the old Durbar troops, when paid off, and 
all disbursements to pensioners paid in cash. Lastly, the 
said expenses provide for the payment of the whole irregular 
military force of the Punjab : that is to say, for the ten Punjab re- 
giments, five of cavalry and five of infantry, for three batteries 
of Punjab artillery, for the four regiments of Sikh local 
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infantry. raised in 1846, forone regiment of irregular eavalry, fos 
the guide corps, for the Hazara mountain police, for all the Pun- 
jab police battalions, numbering horse and foot, some 8,00 men 


‘and for other irregular levies serving across the Indus. ‘These 


forces at first only cost twenty-four lakhs, their expenses gra- 
dually swelled to thirty-one, and as they have now been fully 
organized and equipped, they will cost forty-one lakhs. 

There are two items, however, which the above expenses 
do not inelude, and on which a little further explanation is 
necessary. The first is the expenditure on barracks for troops 
not immediately under the Board or Chief Commissioner, 
as just enumerated. The second is the pay of the regular 
army. With regard to the first item, all that we can say 
is, that if it be imperative to build new and large canton- 
ments for Queen’s troops,—and no one will think of denying 
the paramount importance of attending to the health of the 
soldier—the surplus of a quarter of a million may be 
absorbed fora year or two. Such an expenditure is fairly 
debitable to the Punjab. But with regard to the pay 
of the regular army, we do not see how, on any prineiples of 
sound finance or of common justice, the Punjab can be debited 
therewith, just because it happens at the present juncture to be 
the most favourable place for the distribution of a large 
portion of our military force. Some 54,000 men are cantoned 
inthe Punjab, not simply because the population in a newly 
annexed country requires to be watched, but beeause our natural 
frontier in that quarter, which we have now reached, requires 
the wreater portion of our available soldiervy. The boundary of 
the British territory being now the Suliman Range and _ the 
Khyber, instead of the Beas and the Sutlej, it is requisite to 
have troops to protect the country on this side of those ranges 
of mountains. But we will put the ease differently. Suppose 
that the Punjab, instead of having been annexed, was still an in- 
dependent kingdom, containing a national, fanatie, and dis- 
eiplined army, a galaxy of warlike Sirdars, an influential 
priesthood, and a crowned prince? In that ease we should of 
course be guarding the fords of the Beas and the Sutlej, and 
Loodiana, Ferozepore, Kartarpore, and Jullunder would be brist- 
ling with bayonets, crowded with siege trains, and thronged with 
officers. Would any man be prepared to argue, that in such 
. ease the expenses of the fifty thousand men, whom political 
necessity would compel us to keep on the frontier, ought to be 
debited to the rich plains of Hoshiarpore, or to the sandy tracts 
ot Khytul? Or would it be thought fair to argue, as if the 
British army so placed, did not protect from lin eG the fair 
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cities of Delhi and Benares, as well as the fertile lands of the 
lower Ganges, and its unwarlike population? No such rea- 
soning as this would be for a moment tolerated. We may 
depend upon it that the Queen’s and Company’s regiments at 
Rawul Pindi, or Lahore,, or Unmritsir, protect the property 
and secure the peaceful enjoyment of the Caleutta tradesman, 


and the Bunneah at Benares, equally with that of the priests of 


the Golden ‘Temple, and the stores of the Kashmir shawl-mer- 
chants, and are as fairly to be paid from the general revenues 
of the Empire,asthe greatroad to Agra, or the Electric Telegraph 
to Peshawar. Again, is it not likely, that with the Punjab tran- 
quillized, and its disbanded soldiers either enlisting in our 
regiments, or guiding the plough, we shall be more in a position 
to reduce our military expenditure, than if we had to wateh 
with feverish anxiety, as in 1844-45, the uncertain movements 
of bigotted Sodhees, of excitable groups of soldiers, and of reck- 
less Sirdars ? Or do we think that with the Khalsa existing in 
all its vigour across the frontier, we should have maintained on 
the Sutlej a less army than we now maintain in the Punjab? 
And what advantage have we not gained from the acquisition 
of a kingdom shewn to be thus productive, to pay to soldiers 
wheresoever cantoned, or whithersoever sent ? 

It is perfectly well known, moreover, that the increase of the 
regular forces, consequent on the annexation of the Punjab, 
amounted to two additional Queen’s regiments, and to 15,000 
sepoys, each regiment of the seventy-four that compose the na- 
tive army having been raised from 800 men to the full com- 
plement of 1,000. These measures entailed an additional ex- 
pense, the former of ten lakhs, and the latter one of fifteen lakhs. 
Thus, by debiting this amount exclusively to the Punjab, we 
swallow up our surplus of a quarter of a million. But we ask, 
may not the reduction of the army in 1847 have been rather 
premature? And were we not as likely, some day, to require 
the justus exercitus on the banks of the Sutlej, had that been 
the limit of the Empire, as on the banks of the Indus, its 
lawful boundary, and its natural termination? It is our con- 
Viction that not one single additional soldier can fairly be 
debited to the Punjab. The increase was rendered inevitable 
by general considerations, and would have been still imperative, 
had we never permanently occupied even the Bari Doab. 
But, whatever opinions may be held as to the reduction of the 
army by Lord Hardinge, and its increase under his successor, 
it seems to us indisputable that the final tranquillization of the 
Punjab is the only measure which can tend to the consolida- 
tion of the Empire: the only one that may really justify the 
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reduction of each native regiment to a reasonable size ; the 
only one that re ‘lieves statesmen of a vast load of anxiety : 
the only one, in short, which holds out any reasonable hope, as 
far as India Proper is concerned, of internal seeurity, sound 
financial eredit, and material reforms 

On the inferences and deductions arising out of the above 
survey of the Punjab finance question, every one can, of course, 
form his own opinion: and men will naturally differ as to the 
precise expenditure with which the new province should be 
debited. But of one thing we are certain, and that is of the 
accuracy of our facts and fieures. They are taken from com- 
plete returns, carefully digested and lue idly arranged by the 
Board, and we ean challenge a close scrutiny without fear 
that their accuracy will be impeached. We have exeluded all 
minor sums, which only serve to take up space and to confuse 
the reader, but the totals will stand any test. ‘There are many 
subjects for congratulation in the Report of the Board, but few 
more so than the comparison of its balance sheet. ‘“ Without 
money,” says Mr. Campbell, “ we ean do nothing ;” and the 
Punjab Proper, to our thinking, can be viewed in no other 
light than that of a rich mine, which, without the expenditure 
of sinking shafts, excavating galleries, and paying workmen, 
will yield us in ten years’ time a clear half million a year. 

We turn from a subject which has perhaps not many attrac- 
tions to the general reader, but which it was incumbent on us 
to endeavour to set in its true light, to some of the general 
improvements and minor subjects of enquiry, which have 
absorbed the little remaining leisure of the Board and_ the 
subordinates. It is well known that we never take a new 
kingdom in India without our soldiers and civilians suffering 
severely from sickness during the first year of oce upanecy. Places 
which are now frequented almost as sanataria, were literally 
charnel houses and burying grounds ten or fifteen years ago. 
The causes of mortality have been variously explained : the 
general effect is uni unimously admitted, Sometimes the troops 
were packed too elosely tore ther. A jungle grew at the back 
of one cantonment: an annual inundation deluged another : 
a third was exposed to a wind which, for six months in the year 
blew from a pestilential morass. Houses were badly or hastily 
constructed, or at first, perhaps, there were no houses at all. 
Sanatory arrangements, when commenced, only seemed to 
aggravate the evil which they were intended to cure. The 
accumulated deposit of ages was raked up, and fever and pes- 
tilence no longer lurked in corners, but stalked boldly forth as 
tanks were being cleaned out, and old drains were scoured, and 
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heaps of filth were removed. ‘To the above causes of insalu- 
brity must be added exposure to climate in the performance of 
duty, journeys over bad roads in unfavourable seasons, canvass 
dwellings under a fierce summer sun, the wear and tear of 
work at all hours, from sunrise to past sunset. ‘There are few 
men employed as civil ofhcers in the Punjab, who have not 
had to recruit themselves by a trip to the hills, and several 
have been actually driven home. But with hills fringing the 
Punjab on two sides, it was not difficult to find elevated places, 
where the invalid might breathe a pure and invigorating air. 
The only provisions requisite were, that the place should be 
neither too high nor too low: that it should not be too much 
exposed to the cold piercing winds which at certain seasons sweep 
the valleys of the Himalayas: thatit should have plenty of wood 
and water, and be easily accessible from the plains. ‘The first 
site chosen was at a place called Murree, on a beautiful ridge 
of hills, just forty-five miles from Rawul Pindi. A trial was 
made of this place in the summer of 1850. At that time there 
were only two huts on the mountain, but many visitors were 
content to try the benefit of the air in tents of the poorest de- 
scription, Without medicines and without regplar supplies. Yet 
with every disadvantage, the sick recovered their strength : the 
choice of the ridge was pronounced good, and in the commence- 
ment of 1851, the formation of a hill station at Murree, and the 
construction of a road to it from the plains, were sanctioned by the 
Governor-General. But it was soon found that a site once ap- 
proved, became the nucleus ofa considerable population, and that 
it Was necessary to lay down rules for the guidance of the new 
colony. With this view the following regulations were passed for 
Murree, were promulgated for general information, and will pro- 
bably form precedents for other sanataria of the same kind. We 
give such details as seem to possess general interests for readers 
in the plains. A tract was duly marked off, within which the 
rules were to have effect. ‘The timber in the locality was 
to be jealously preserved from rude hands. Springs of water 
Were public and not private property. Applicants for sites for 
building might purehase ground at the upset price of 50 
rupees for the first acre, 100 rupees for the second, and so on to 
ten acres, which was the largest extent of ground to be allotted 
to a single individual. Houses, when built, were to be taxed 
at three per cent. of their actual or estimated rental. The 
funds derivable from this tax, and from the sale of sites, and from 
a land tax of two rupees an acre, were to be appropriated to 
local improvements. Defiling springs, turning horses loose to 
graze, encamping on public paths, and similar acts, were declared 
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nuisances, and were made punishable. An officer was to be 
stationed at Murree, to decide petty cases, and especially to 
prevent hot-headed purchasers of sites from beating or over- 
reaching the hill-men—an unsophisticated race who require gentle 
and conciliatory treatment. No doubt, these rules will appear 
arbitrary, and had the ‘y been enacted within hail of ‘Town-Hall 
oratory, they would have drawn down the usual denuneiations 
avainst a selfish and oppressive Government. But the occupants 
of sites at Murree are all the servants of that Government, and 
the race of honest Anglo-Saxons, professional grievance-mongers, 
and ‘independents,’ has not yet begun to flourish in the Punjab. 

Murree will be an admirable sanatarium for the Peshawar, 
Rawul Pindi, and Jhelum brigades. For the ‘Trans-In- 
dus forees it has been found possible to establish another on 
the Sheik Budeen hill, about 5,400 feet high, sixty miles from 
Bunnoo, and forty from Dera Ismael Khan. ‘This ill, the 
resort of some Faquirs, whose rights have not been invaded, has 
been protected by a police post ‘and a slight fortification, quite 
sufficient to keep off robbers, which that. distant region is never 
without; and the advantage resulting to the otticers of the 
Punjab irregulars, gnd of the police battalions serving across the 
Indus, is not easily over-rated. 

A third sanatarium, the arrangements for which are still 
incomplete, will be established at Chumba. The ground has 
been carefully examined by Major Longden and Dr. Clemen- 
ger. Both these ventlemen speak in hich terms of the great 
choice of sites, the vrace ful woods, the sur passing beauty of the 
scenery, the quality of the water, the chalybeate springs, the 
moderate rains, the abundance of stone and wood for building, 
the general local advantages, and the proximity to the plains. 
From this sanatarium to the foot of the hills the distance is 
only twenty-four miles, and from thenee to Pateankote it is 
twenty more. ‘The relative distances of the great military sta- 
tions from C humba, will best be seen by the following Table :— 


Pathankote to Lahore ............ 9 


| Chumba to Lahore ...cceseeceeeee ISU 

" to Jullundur......... 75) a to Jullundur ...cccccocee 11D 
o to Sealkote ......... 79 a to Senlkote ......cccccseee ITY 
to Goozerat .......0. 1a to Goozerat .oc.cse.seeeeee LOS 

" to Loodiana ........ 105 i to Loodiana ...sccseeeee 14) 
os to Ferozpore ......... 140 - to Ferozpore ..cseccereee LSA 


Thus all the troops ¢ eantoned anywhere in the eastern and 
northern parts of the Punjab, from Jullunder to Peshawar, 
will have every facility for recruiting their sick without send- 
ing them some two or three hundred miles to Landour. ‘The 
Mooltan division is perhaps the only one not provided for in 
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these arrangements, but hills cannot be created like canals or 
roads: and the results are simply inevitable. It must be 
remembered, too, that ofheers cannot be permitted to build 
houses on any spur or ridge which may take their faney. One 
house built invites another to spring up near it; the nueleus 
of a station is formed, and then come the usual disputes about 


sites and contracts for building, and servants’ wages. This, of 


course, demands the presence of a civil oflicer, and such ofticers 
cannot always be spared. It has, therefore, been deemed impe- 
rative to forbid the erection of dwelling-houses, except at such 
places as shall be marked out as sanataria. No doubt, the 
collector in one case, or the commanding ofticer in another, 
would prefer a range one thousand feet Jess elevated, or ten 
miles nearer to the plains, but private fantasies must give way 
to the “ exigencies of the service.” 

Enquiries such as these form a pleasing contrast to the sterner 
duties and the irksome labour which the police, the revenue 
system, and the conservaney of jails, have imposed on the local 
officers. From the health of the body to the training of the 
intellect, is no very abrupt transition. We shall now proceed 
to give some account of the means provided under the former 
Government for the education of the people. Before the Pun- 
jav had been two years annexed, Mr. Montgomery, then 
Commissioner of the Lahore division, whose reports were, some- 
how, always supplied with greater fulness, and in less time than 
those of any other officer, had collected, through the ageney of 
his Tahsildars, an immense amount of valuable information, 
as to the mode in which edueation throughout the Manjha was 
provided for, in purely indigenous schools. ‘The result of his en- 
quiries shewed that generally more of the agricultural and 
commercial population were edueated than in Upper India, 
though instances of remarkable talent or proficiency were 
more rare. ‘The description and number of schools and stu- 
dents in the Lahore division will be best understood from the 
following Table :— 


Description of Schools. No. of Schools. No, of Boys. 


oc, Oa ea 1,108 
hg Se OE Te, 2,185 
LTE 2,252 
Gourmukhi, or sacred language of 
the Sikhs............ sae cdcskxaeeoeeebeten 83 546 
NN lili at tet aie Aks eee nadie 76 1311 
Schools where the Koran only istaught 255 1,190 
Mixed Schools, in which different |an- : 
859 9904 


HNAKES AE LAUGHE corse sever eneerecee FYE 
Total... 1.384 11.500 
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The above, when compared with the population as estimated, 
tended to show that about 6 per cent. of the male population, 
between seven and fourteen years of age, were under instruetion. 
he remuneration of the teachers in these rather primitive schools 
was precisely of the same kind as that of the indigenous schools 
in Bengal and Bahar, or in Hindustan. ‘The teacher received 
monthly wages, averaging from one rupee eight annas to seven 
rupees eight annas ; or ‘he was fed daily ; or he received so many 
maunds of grain a year ; or he got presents at the great festivals, 
or he was allotted some rent-free land. Books were not 
uncommon, though it is not every village school that has 
them, and multiplication, the ealeulation of interest, the writing 
of Nagari letters, and commercial accounts, were parts of the 
course of instruction. It was not unusual to find blaeksmithis 
and artisans who could read Persian. Some other curious 
facts were disclosed to Mr. Montgomery by his enquiries. In the 
cities of Lahore and Kussoor, he actu: ally stumbled on some girls’ 
schools. In the former city, there were no less than sixteen of 
these schools, with an average of about six girls to each, and a 
total of 111 scholars. At Kussoor, there were seventeen girls 
receiving instruction. ‘The pupils were all the children of 
Mussulmans: the teachers were females, who taught the 
Koran, and who retired coyly behind the purdah while the 
commissioner Saheb made his visit, noticed the pupils, commend- 
ed the state of things, and finally made each teacher happy 
by a small and well-timed present. ‘The fact is not without 
its moral, and the late Mr. Bethune would have not failed to 
take advantage thereof. But though indigenous literature was 
alone cultivated, yet there were speedy indications shown of 
a desire to learn English. The missionaries at Lahore have 
opened an English school, and have a large attendance of boys. 
A quick-witted Caleutta Baboo, who had pushed far to the north 
in search of a livelihood, and whose knowledge of English was 
not'very remarkable, set up a school for himeelf drew around 
him a cirele of pupils, and was finally appointed English tutor 
to the younger members of the f family of a Sikh Sirdar, the 
Sindhan Walla! Our readers may ponder on this, and perhaps 
compare with it Rob Roy’s doubting to Baillie Nicol Jarvie, 
whether he should send an advertisement to Glasgow eouc hed 
in the following terms, “ Wanted—a tutor for Rob Roy ’s bairns.’ 
The result of educational enquiries has been the establishment 
of a Government school at Umritsir, the mart of trade, the seat 
of manufactures, the repository of Sikh learning, and the 
shrine of the Sikh faith. In addition to the above measure, 
an unpulse has been given to edueation in the Hill States, under 
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the superintendent stationed at Simla. There are five schools 
in these states, the teachers of which are paid by Government. 
The instruction is conveyed in Hindi. The children, who are 
wholly uncivilized, and in some instances without even moral 
perceptions, are taught to read and write, and acquire, by copy- 
ing out forms of parwanas, bonds, mortgages and letters, that 
practical information which is likely to be of constant use in 
life, and is just that which the peasantry from Saugor island 
to the foot of the hills at Subathoo,—if they ever think of ae- 
quiring any thing,—will persist in endeavouring to acquire. But 
with these exceptions, education has not made much progress 
under the eare of Government, and we should perhaps hardly 
expect any thing more as yet in such a country as the Punjab. 
Among the most pleasing interludes to a grave drama, was 
that of the attention paid to the historical monuments of the 
Punjab. The country was not so remarkable as many other parts 
of India for works of surpassing architectural beauty, or great 
traditional interest. But at Lahore, and at one or two other 
places, the attention of the Governor-General was attracted to 
buildings which, until the last few years, were known only toa 
few casual visitors, or to profound orientalists, but have now 
been sketched by many fair hands, and admired by hundreds 
of wondering eyes. ‘The first monument which claims our 
attention is that raised to cover the remains of the last great 
ruler of the Sikh nation, the cool and cautious politician, whose 
interviews with two Governors-General will long live in the 
recollection of the officers who witnessed them. ‘This tomb, 
standing close to the entranee of the Hazoor-i-bagh, has been 
completed by the expenditure of a considerable sum granted by 
the British Government, which thus testifies its respect for 
the name and memory of one of the most remarkable rulers 
of any age. Of greater antiquity than the above, but of less 
value in the eyes of a large part of the population, are the 
tombs of Jehangirat Shahdurrah, and of Nur Jehan at Hussun 
Abdul: or rather, we should say, the monument at this latter 
place, with its cenotaph, and its two fine cypress trees of great 
age and noble proportions, is said to have been intended 
by the royal favourite for her last resting place. Orders 
were given for the restoration of these monuments as far as 
Was possible, and for their future preservation from the ravages 
of tine or of more destructive man. The famous Shalimar 
Gardens received their due share of attention, and the Padashahi 
Musjid, a magnificent building of red sandstone, ornamented 
with cupolas of marble, and with lofty minarets, was repaired so 
far as to prevent the destruction which threatened the mosque 
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itself and the buildings around it. With the exception of this 
mosque, erected by the Emperor Aurungzebe, and once, we 
vrieve to say, actually used as a magazine, the other mosques 
in the city of Lahore, including that of Vizir Khan, were left 
to be eared for by the Mussulmans, who now enjoy, under 
the British rule, the free and unrestricted exercise of their 
religion. But out of Lahore, there were few monuments which 
could attract the observation, or reward the research, of any 
lover of antiquities. Subjects of enquiry were not, how- 
ever, wanting to the scholar. Major Abbott, when the 
country was in the hands of the insurgents, had, with the cool 
and characteristic determination of a British ofhcer, amused 
himself with an attempt to identify the locality of Alexander's 
battle with Porus, with that of the eamp of Shere Sing. The 
famous Tope at Manikhyala again invited many visitors to ex- 
amine its solid masonry, to explore its deep well, to purchase 
the Greeo-Bactrian coins dug up around it, and to speculate 
on the purposes for which such a strueture had been raised. 
But Sikh editices there were few or none. ‘The Sikhs, as a 
people, scarce of greater antiquity in India than their latest 
antagonists, now struggling for existence, now ground down by 
tyranny, now rising undismayed against their merciless op- 
pressors, had more to do with the destruction of monu- 
ments belonging to other dynasties, than with the erection 
of any of their own. The monuments which we found to be 
worth repairing were mainly those of Mahommedan rule. 
A large tank, with walls of masonry, which supplied the town of 
Buttala with water, was re-exeavated at a cost of 1.000 rupees. 
Two old imperial bridges were repaired not far from thie 
above place, and were actually erossed by the Governor-Gene- 
ralon his return from Peshawar. A marble tomb at ‘Thanes- 
sur, erected by Akbar, to the memory of a Mussulman saint, 
which had undergone some strange vicissitudes, and had_ re- 
sounded, at one tune to the words of the Koran, at another 
to those of the Grunth, was rescued from the ravages of the 
great spoiler; and lastly an old fort at Kullanour, near which 
itis recorded in history, that the above-named monarch, the 
greatest and wisest of Indian emperors, was elevated to the 
throne at the age of fourteen, has been converted into a serai, by 
anarrangement which will combine respect for the past, with ac- 
commodation for the men of this present utilitarian age. 
Enquiries such as these, carried on in a liberal spirit, form 
a graceful contrast to the practical and every-day work of assess- 
ing cultivators and trying offenders. They gratify some portion 
of the subject population, who though not connoisseurs in archi- 























tecture, are perfectly able to appreciate the difference between 


a Government that destroys, and one that preserves, objects of 


veneration. ‘he members ofthe Board have indeed shewn them- 
selves anxious to ornament and beautify, as well as to give solid 
advantages. Means of relaxation have been provided for the Eu- 
ropean soldiers stationed at Lahore. A large garden was set apart 
for the troops at Anarkullee, and was last year made over to 
the Horticultural Society, on the understanding that the Euro- 
pean soldier should still have free access to the spot. This 
Society, it should here be mentioned, was formed in the year 
1851, for the purpose of raising superior kinds of produce in 
the Punjab, of improving existing modes of cultivation, of 
introducing new implements of agriculture, of planting fruit 
trees, of giving an impulse to silk and other manufactures, of 
enquiring into the defects and the capabilities of various soils, 
and in short of doing all that progressive science can do for a 
country not naturally barren, but which requires a considerable 
application of capital and skill, to effect the “ development of its 
resources’ —we use a phrase which grievanee-mongers have 
rendered positively tiresome—and the prosperity of its agricul- 
turists. 

As not unconnected with the foregoing subject, we may liere 
state what has been done for the cultivation of tea in the hills. 
This subject had attracted the attention of Lord Hardinge, and 
ithas been warmly taken up by Mr. ‘Thomason in the Kumaon 
and Gurhwal hills. Forthe plantations in these latter provinces 
seedlings and Chinese manufacturers have been procured 
from China, and though ditheulties have intervened, and many 
of the seeds have never germinated, yet Dr. Jameson has 
heen able to extend his operations and to form nurseries in the 
Kangra valley, the hill distriet of the ‘T'rans-Sutlej division. 
Last year, after an expenditure of only 3,000 rupees, there were 
at least 400 acres of tea plants at Holta, in the Kangra district, 
The plants, without manure or forcing, have come up vigorous- 
ly, and are available to the Superintendent in suflicient number 
to enable him to give seedlings to the Zemindars. It is proposed 
that these gentlemen shall be invited to plant for themselve§, on 
aguarantee of eight rupees for every maund of tea leaves which 
they may bring to the Government factories. Experienced men 
on the part of Government must prepare the produce, at least 
for some time to come, or India will never have a chance in 
the market against China. It is in contemplation to draw up 
aset of simple rules for the information of the cultivators, 
Which shall show them the time and mode of cultivation, 
the way in which they must clear the ground, plant and 
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rune the trees, and guard against damp, and which shall 
indicate to them the parties who will take the leaves and p: ay the 
price agreed on. In short, whena brief Georgic shall have 
been once drawn up and promulgated on this really portant 
subject, and when the lazy hill Rajpoots shall know quid fuci- 
at lwtas segetes, and under what constellation they may plant 
their tea nurseries, we may hope that what a late noble Lord 
uttered in the senate, about the ryots having ‘ tea but no sugar 
to sweeten it’, may actually be fulfilled, and the poorest class 
be put in possession of a beverage at once luxurious, healthy, 
and cheap. 

We turn from these interesting topies with regret. They 
are not one-half exhausted in the above brief summary, but 
time and space compel us to pass over these and many other 
points, with only a resume of what has actually been done. We 
now come to a subject which has affected a very large class 
of influential people in the Punjab; we mean that of the 
rent-free and service tenures. We all have heard of, and some 
of us may be old enough to remember, the battle that raged 
when in the Upper and Lower Provinces the question of re- 
suming these tenures was first taken up in good earnest. 
Able pens were enlisted on the side of th to prove 
the right of the state to its due share of lands seized without 
title, or retained by fraud. Writers even more able stood 
forth on the other side, and pointed out, in clear, vigorous, and 
caustic language, the general vexation and annoyance, the temp- 
tation to cloak unlaw fil possession by unse rupulous forgery, the 
disturbance of posse SSOrs with long preseript On On the) 1r side, 
the invasion of rights which had grown complicated: by sales, 
transters, mortgages, and the other hundred transactious of a 
litigious and wealthy people, and the discontent and various evils 
Which sueh a eourse would inf: allibly envender. May we not see 
such an undertaking, or such controversies ag radi '" Tt was to 
avoid a recurrence of these inquisitorial proce eedings alter a lapse 
of time, when lawful rights ean only he reclaimed by Injustice, 
some of which is real, and the traces of whici are indelible, 
that®the alienated lands were, almost lmimediately after an- 
hexation, subjected to a strict and eareful enquiry. But Ml 
the Punjab these tenures had neither been bestowed not 
retained like those in’ the provinees. It had long been known 
how lavishly the Sikh rulers bestowed lands on favourites: 
how the ‘y contined themse lve 's to no one pi artic ular sect o1 
class : how they resumed one year what they granted in the 
last, and what the ‘y might alienate again after a “a lean 
ot undeserving ap plicants > how much these erants were con- 
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ferred by eaprice, and recalled according to the exigencies 
of the state : how repeatedly they either lapsed on the 
demise of the holder, or were renewed to his successor, 
only on the payment of a considerable sum of money. The first 
care of the Governor-General was to impress on the Board the 
paramount necessity of prompt measures ; and some clear, 
simple, and decisive rules were laid down for the guidance 
of oflicers engaged in this somewhat invidious duty. With 
Sir H. Elliot at his elbow, whose knowledge of these tenures 
is said to be that of a Fleta, or a Littleton, the Head of 
the Government could hardly fail to furnish the Board with 
an excellent litthke code of resumption laws. Premising then 
that the resumption officers were required to use despatch, as far 
as was compatible with the attaimment of facts, to avoid the 
extremes of undue leniency and unnecessary harshness, and 
to bear in mind the certain and quiet possession which the 
British authority would confer, as contrasted with the capricious 
grants and the arbitrary reealls of the old rule, we here 
lay before our readers a summary of the rules which were to 
guide judges to a decision in the numerous cases of the Ho- 
norable Company plaintiff versus Man Sing Jaghirdar, or Sheik 
Selim Faquir defendant. Generally speaking, “ vested rights” and 
cherished privileges were respected. Grants for the maintenance 
of former rulers, or old proprietors dispossessed, were maintained 
for the lives of incumbents. Grants made to religious societies 
of any description, or for the accommodation of travellers, or 
for weekly or annual charities to the indigent, were to be pre- 
served, provided they were not unreasonably large, for such 
time as the imstitution was really devoted to the purpose for 
which it had been endowed, and the guardians thereof showed 
themselves peaceful and well-conducted subjects. Regard was 
paid to the claims of a class of persons, numerous under the Seikh 
rule, who had either obtained villages, or portions of villages, 
lree of rent or on payment of xuzzurs, or had assignments on the 
public revenue, or had leave to levy certain cesses from 

the people in addition thereto. Grants made for service, 
whether religious or military, were to pay one-fourth of 
their proper revenue, the condition of service being of course 

dispensed with. Prescriptive right was to be inferred from the 

undisturbed possession of three generations, even in cases where 

no title-deeds were fortheoming., Chiefs who had won their 

lands by their own ood swords, in the days of “rugging and 

reving,” would receive due consideration. But grants made by 

provincial governors, Kardars, Zemindars, and others without 

authority to alienate, would at once be resumed. ‘The above 
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were found to include most of the cases which fell under the 
cognizanee of the Board. Of course it was not to be ex. 
pected that cases unprovided for would not arise ; and in 
several instances, a de sparture from the strict letter of the eode 
has been permitted, The variety and immensity of the work, 
espec iilly in the Lahore division, it is not easy to conceive, and 
it was found necessary to appoint, for the adjudication of these 
cases, a separate oticer, Lieut. Beecher, who r eported the 
result of his inquiries through the Commissioner of the divi- 
sion to the Board at Lahore. Huge statements of these tenures, 
at one time apparently endless in extent, have been surveyed, 
criticised, and ultimately disposed of. ‘The proceedings being 
prompt, and the holders of these tenures not. bei ing adepts 
at forgery, there has been very litthe done in’ the way of 
systematic fraud, or attempt at imposition. Natur ally, the 
loe al othee hnpresse “l with a | due sense of the he cessity 
of keeping influential priests and turbulent Jaghirdars quiet, 
have been a little lavish in their reeommendations, while. the 
(;overnment, on the other hand, has been anxious not to alien- 
ate for ever the lawful dues of the state, and thus econtine or 
restrict the benevolence of future rulers. The result of this na- 
tural or not ungracefulstruggle between local and personal sy mpa- 
thie sand comprehensive sti itesm: tnship hasbeenthe grant of com- 
P iratively few of those perpetuities which the English Law is said 
to abhor, Nearly all grants, founded on title or long occupancy, 
have been uphel 1 for the lives of the oce upants ; where the same 
person had several holdings, the weakest were at once resumed : 
in some cases valid grants have been declared enjoyable by the 
second or even the third weneration, at an assessment progressive: 
lv enhanced to one-fourth or one-half the real revenue; in others 
the ‘y may be re-considered at the demise of the present occu- 
pant, But viewed in any as peet, the result of these proc ‘eed- 
ings has been very little irritation and annoyance: the aliena- 
tlons, in eash pensions alone—for it was the practice of the Sikhs 
to grant money,and it has been that of our Government to com- 
mute for MOneY in mk ny instanees—amount to eleven or twe ‘lve 
lakhs, and those in rent-free holdings, at the last financial report, 
were no less than fifteen lakhs. The latter amount has been in- 
creasing as the investi: gations proc ‘eed, butit will again decrease as 
the present generation of pensioners gradually drop off. Even 
tually, from both these sources, there will bea very ¢ -onsiderable 
aecession to the land revenue, probably between thirty and forty 
lakhs. Our readers may perhaps care to know some of the vari 
ous sects and classes to which the lavish and  undiseriminating 
favour of Runjeet Sing and his predecessors was extended, 
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The pensions in eash comprise servants of the late Durbar, 
Vakeels, and orderlies ; persons employed on household duties, 
such as would excite Mr, Campbell's just ire ; dangrees or cooks; 
uruk-hashes or perfumers ; artists and physicians, whose know- 
ledge was rude and whose skill was contemptible ; confeetioners 
who gratified the palate; othcers and men who had formed part 
of the regular or irregular Durbar troops, and were unable, 
from old age, to take service inthe new Punjab regiments ; and 
lastly, the nearest of kin of those soldiers of the irregular force 
who fell fighting against the British in the Sutle) campaign. 
The distinction made between those who were arrayed in 
arms against us in the last war, whose grants were resumed, 
and those of the earlier campaign, whose surviving relatives 
were actually supported by the British Government, will on a 
little retlection be easily understood. The Sikh state still re- 
mained in its substantial integrity after the battle of Sobraon. 
Its existence was guaranteed by treaty; the acts of its Dur- 
bar were essentially valid, and as such were to be respected 
by the Government that displaced the Regency. ‘The British 
Government, in pensioning the widows of men who had fallen 
in battle against us, did only that which the independent native 
Government had done, or would have done, for its subjects, while 
it lawfully enjoyed power ; a succeeding dynasty, on whom de- 
volved the liabilities and the rights, was bound touphold such aets. 
The Jaghirdars, or the rent-free holders who appeared on the 
side of Moolraj or Shere Sing, were rebels against the 
Regency, and as such had nothing to expect from the young 
Maharaja and his supporters, or from those who took the 
Government out of the young ruler’s hand, In the one in- 
stance we did only what the Sikh rulers would have done. In the 
other, the Sikh rulers could not theoretically, in a legal or consti- 
tutional point of view, have granted what we have now refused. 
The grants of land may be mainly divided into two classes, 
Jaghirs and Maafi tenures. ‘To the former class belong grants 
held on condition of service : to the latter, grants, the proceeds 
of which were to be devoted to some particular institution, to a 
series of devotional acts, or to purposes of charity. The Bri- 
tish Government regarded with equal indifference and impar- 
tality the privileges of every class, and the sacred inclosures 
of each sect. ‘The first in importance were the Bedees, or 
descendants of Nanak, who, under their present head, Bikrama 

Sing, have long enjoyed great influence over the minds of the 

Sikh community. “Next came the Sodhees or Sikh priests, 

a class quite distinct from the above ; and after them the Grun- 

thees or readers of the sacred volume of the Sikh faith: men 
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who in the day of battle, had often been seen reciting passages 
inthe front of the Khalsa. Then there were the sacred classes 
of the Hindus, Byragis, Brahmins, and Sannyasis;.and_ the 
Syuds and Faquirs of the Mussulman community, besides 
Dewans, Jats, Khutrees, and Rajpoots ; for the comprehensive 
Sikh policy endeavoured to coneiliate all classes, was restrained 
by no bigotry, and aimed at no exclusiveness. ‘To the pre- 
sent generation, every forbearance was shewn. Thus the pious 
Mahommedan was permitted to burn his lamp at the tomb of 
a departed Saint; the Brahmin, who had repaired his road- 
side well, and planted the ground near it with trees, was to 
enjoy the produce of his dozen beeghas of land ; the weekly, 
monthly, or annual dole of rice to hungry pilgrim or house- 
less wanderer, was still to be continued ; the Serai or ( ‘houltry 
was not to fall into disrepair. Worship might still be performed 
at the Bonga of the Sikh, the shrine of the Pir, and _ the 
temple of the Brahmin. The amount of labour, which these 
minute investigations have demanded, is not easily conceivable, 
Holdings of every size, and in a dozen different villages, 
have been discovered tenable by the same individual; records 
have been closely inspected, or: al evidence weighed, the limits 
of holdings surveyed, and the applie ation of the proceeds 
tested. = It) is impossible that enquiries of this nature can 
be undertaken and completed without apparent harshness to 
some one class, The best thing that can be said in- their 
favour is, that they have neither been uselessly delayed, nor 
unfairly hurried. Every man who had a elaim, or a grievance 
of any kind, who had eurried the favour or worked on the 
supe rstition and the fears of a former dynasty, buffoon or fiddler, 
puritan or aseetic, chaunting monk or alms-@iving abbott, 
industrious Jat, thriftless Rajput, hard-working Khuttree, the 
Paquir with his hut at the foot of a large tree, the Jogi with 
knotted loeks, the S Sannyasi with his ashes and his tiger-skin, 
the Pundit with his Bywasta, and the Moulavi with his Koran, 
have one and all been invited to register their claims, to de- 
fend their rights, and to trust to the forbearance and the good 
policy of the British officer. In eases like these, there is 
always a vulnerable point. If mueh is reserved in’ favour of 
unworthy classes, we are assailed with a ery of revenues 
alienated, taxes imposed on the industrious, 1 
and undeveloped resourees. If much is hastily resumed, 
Wwe are warned of the danger of arousing’ the fanaticism 
and exciting the hostility of a proud priesthood and a 
disbanded soldiery. We ‘believe that the Board at Lahore 
have, on this difticult question, pursued a course equally 
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successful, politic, and wise. It is satisfactory to know 
that these investigations are. already far advanced: that an 
‘mmense deal of ground has been got over, and that no 
instances of real discontent have come to notice. In order to 
lighten the labour of the Local Government, it has lately been 
thought expedient to grant the Financial or Revenue Commis- 
sioner authority to confirm all rent-free tenures of lands under 
ten acres in extent, for one generation, or for the period of the 
settlement. The Chief Commissioner has been authorized simi- 
larly to confirm all tenures up to fifty acres in extent, and to 
resume lands of any size at onee, on failure of what has usually 
been deemed a good title; while recommendations for the re- 


lease of life-grants of above fifty acres, or for thé continuance of 


any holding to the second generation, however small, or for the 
release of whole villages, or of lands forming the fractional part 
of a village, will be referred to Government. Another point, 
with regard to resumptions, is, that the Jaghirdar, whose rights 
are maintained to him, is compelled to submit to a settlement 
of the revenue, that is to say, the cultivators or proprietors are 
duly assessed, and he is permitted to take exactly the Govern- 
ment revenue and no more. Whenever he may demise, the 
Government will simply step into its own rights, which the 
Jaghirdar had enjoyed in his life-time. By this means, the 
Ryots are saved from the undue exactions of a hungry landlord 
now, and from the trouble of a fresh assessment at his death. 
The above are the main features of operations in resumption 
cases, in a territory as fit fur their exercise as any in India, 
When we add that the cases of widows of Jaghirdars, in very 
indigent circumstances, actually receive substantial proofs of 
the charity of Government, and that donations in money are 
always given whenever grants are resumed, while on the other 
hand, it is laid down, as a general principle, that holders of 
rent-free tenures are expected to make a suitable provision 
for their families during their own life-time, and that able-bodied 
survivors must work for themselves, it will be allowed that the 
Lahore Board have managed to hit pretty nearly the exact 
medium between delay and haste, between severity and weak- 
ness, between a furious zeal for the dues of the state, and a 
foolish compassion for the privileges of individuals. Matters 
in the Punjab, in regard to the alienated lands, in the fifth year 
after annexation, are about where they were in Bengal seventy 
years subsequent to the acquisition of the Dewanny. ; 
Before proceeding to draw the general conclusions to which 
the above survey leads, we think it right to say a few words 
about the Cis-Sutlej provinces, oyer whieh our hold has become 
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more firm, and our administration more direct, first since 1845. 
and subsequently after the Punjab campaign. It is generally 
known, we presume, that our connection with the Protected 
Sikh states, as they were called, commenced in the year 1808-9, 
when it was deemed politic to oppose a barrier against the 
advances of Runjit Sing. Even at this day there are no less 
than nine States in this division, which are internally inde- 
pendent, which collect and enjoy their own revenue, paying a 
tribute to the paramount power, which order about their own 
police, and punish their own subjects. The largest of these, 
Pattiala, with a revenue of nearly twenty-five lakhs, has 
often been held up as a model native state, on account of 
its patriarchal, primitive, or paternal way of governing its 
subjects. The complications produced by the manner in 
which the Cis-Sutle} territory had been parcelled out amongst 
invading Sikhs, have engaged a large share of the Board’s 
attention. ‘Things were not so smooth here as in the Pun- 


try, had divided it into shares, varying in size from the fief of 
Pattiala to a fractional part of a village. In some cases 
they had merely usurped the right of collecting revenue: in 
others they had ousted the actual proprietors of the lands, Goo- 


jars, Dogars and Jats. The interlacing of jurisdiction, the 


various amount of civil, criminal, and revenue powers claimed 
by one Sikh elief or another, the questions of succession in 
eases of demise, the amount of tribute whieh each chief owed 
to the Paramount Power, all this made up a tangled mass of 
business, which required the undivided time and energies of 
the best ofheers to reduce to order. The chiefs too, had not 
felt the iron pressure of Runjit’s hand. The British Govern- 
ment interposing its gis, they had waxed strong, and had ac- 
quired rights, which they were not disposed willingly. to sur- 
render. To them it had really been a far ery to Lahore. 
To deal with such a set, required much tact and suavity of 
demeanour ; and there were conflicting claims which had to 
be balanced, important questions which had to be ruled, rights 
to be adjusted, privileges to be curtailed, obedience to be enforced. 
it was found in 1849, that besides the nine independent states, | 
there were others dependent on the British, and others again 
dependent on the first nine, and others dependent on one, and 
on the other power. We do not know that it is possible to 
present our readers witha fair picture of this complexity, other- 
wise than by giving a classification of the different states, as 
it was made by the Board, when the subject was first taken up 
in earnest. ‘The eye becomes fatigued, and the understanding 
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perplexed, at the bare recapitulation. ‘The villages are, then, 
thus classified :— 
1. Villages belonging solely to the British Government 
2. Villages belonging partly to the British Government and partly to 
a sovereign state, the former having Police powers therein. 
%. Ditto ditto, the latter having Police powers therein. 
4, Villages belonging partly to the British Government and partly to a 
dependent state, the former having Police powers therein. 
6. Ditto ditto, the Police powers being with one of the sovereign states. 
6. Villages belonging solely to a dependent state, the Police jurisdic- 
tion being with the British Government. 
7. Ditto ditto, the Police jurisdiction being with a sovereign state. 
8. Villages shared by two or more dependent states, the Police powers 
being with the British Government 
¥. Ditto ditto, the Police jurisdiction being with a sovereign state. 
10, Villages shared by two or more sovereign states: the British Govern- 
ment having criminal jurisdiction, 
11. Ditto ditto, one only of the sovereign states having Police jurisdic- 
tion. 
12. Villages belonging solely to a sovereign state exercising Police juris- 
diction. 
13. Ditto ditto, but the British Government having Police powers. 
14. Villages held by two or more sovereign states having joint jurisdic- 


tion. 
15. Villages showing almost every possible combination of the above 
forms. 


This catalogue, which it is impossible to read without min- 
gled regret and amusement, was rendered more complicated by 
a division of the dependent chiefs into two classes, termed Zail- 
dar and Tabidar. ‘The former of these terms is explained to 
mean a chief, who helds his tenure under the Zaz/, or protection 
of a sovereign state having jurisdiction over him, but who has 
aright of appeal to the British Government, which, be it 
remarked, will take to itself the tenure on failure of heirs. A 
Tabidar, on the other hand, is a chief, who holds under an inde- 
pendent state, but whose right of appeal to the British Govern- 
ment is questioned. Here the tenure escheats on failure, but 
to the independent states, Pattiala, Jheend, or Nabha, and so 
forth. ‘The amount of labour by which all these diversified 
claims and interests were adjusted, may be left to be imagined ; 
we consider it only necessary to state that a village demarcation 
and professional survey were at once set on foot: that British 
villages were duly assessed; that where villages belonging to 
one jurisdiction or the other were isolated, exchanges were gra- 
dually and varefully effected, and each jurisdiction was rendered 
more compact : that the rights of the rotected chiefs to protec- 
tion were duly asserted, and the privileges of the independent 
States as duly respected : and, in short, that every thing was done 
to amend a system whose normal state was confusion, and where 
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the absence of any certainty was the only thing certain. In the 
case of the survey, the measure was imposed authoritatively 
only in those states, where the British Government had a right 
to interfere or to dictate, while the sovereign states were eau- 
tiously invited to assent to a scheme so fraught with public 
and private advantages. Besides this—which comprised a 
eraud dispute between Pattiala and some 119 villages— ocea- 
sion has been taken to regulate the amount of commutation to 
be paid by the holders of Horsemen’s shares. This has been 
fixed variously at two and four annas in the rupee, and a 
broad and yet liberal rule has been laid down as to the right 
of succession to the shares in question, so called because the 
mounted Sikhs literally overran the country in their first raids, 
while each sowar took and kept just what he could. By the 
rule in question, no widows are permitted to suceeed : no 
descendants in the female line are to inherit: and on the 
failure of male heirs in the direct line, a collateral may succeed, 
if the common ancestor of the deceased and of the collateral 
Was in possession in the year 1808, when the connexion of the 
British Government with the Cis-Sutlej provinces first com- 
menced. We trust that the above sketch of the very intricate 
questions arising in this division, may prove not wholly unin- 
teresting. Less fruitful naturally than other traets under the 
Board, tenanted by a population requiring gentle handling and 
delicate management, it has hitherto, under the able administra- 
tion of Mr. Edmonstone, exhibited no signs of restlessness, and 
in the succession of Mr. Barnes to the Commissionership, on the 
promotion of the former gentleman, there is every guarantee 
for permanent tranquillity and gradual progress. 

The reader who has cared to follow us through our account of 
the results of the Punjab administration, will probably anticl- 
pate the enlogy which we do not hesitate to pronounce. The 
Punjab is a tield in which every administrative measure, 
earetully devised and patiently tested, has been set in opera- 
tion: where erude haste and culpable delay have equally 
been shunned : where all the experience of past. errors, 
and all the rich inheritance left by successful administrators, 
have either deterred from ¢his danger, or guided to that end: 
where severity has been combined with kindness, strict justice 
with occasional leanings to privilege, energy with forethought, 
firmness with tact. The members of the Board, and the 
(Commissioners of divisions, have set the example ot unsparing 
devotion of health and time, of long and laborious enquiry 
into subjects of almost appalling magnitude, of the freest 
personal intercourse with natives of all ranks and classes, of 
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pustling activity of body that has commenced at sunrise, and 
has terminated with night. This ex: unple has been nobly follow- 
ed by the subordinate officers of all ranks and departments. 
It appears almost invidious to mention pi articular names, where 
allare so deserving of praise; but it is impossible not to 
recapitulate some of the subjects or departments in which 
civil and military otheers have earned for themselves an ex- 
elusive fame. ‘Thus, the ag of Lahore and Uimritsir owe to 
Major McGregor and to Mr. C. B. Saunders, respectively, their 
admirable conservaney, a laeid order of their streets, the 
cleansing of old pollutions, and many excellent municipal 
arrangements. Mr. Fane paved the town of Buttala. In the 
matter of settlement, the assessment of the Jullunder Doab by 
Mr. Temple, after the minutest enquiry and on the most equi- 
table principles, is a work which, for lucidity and precision, and 
for a eareful record of existing rights, has probably never been 
surpassed by even the best ofticers under Mr. Thomason. Major 
Lake distinguished himself by the capture of mounted highway- 
men. Mr. Brereton hunted out the gangs of the hateful Thug. 
The whole of the grass preserves, as we have already men- 
tioned, were literally discovered, classified, and reported on 
by Mr. Prinsep. Capt. Tremenheere wrote copiously on the 
agriculture, Dr. Jameson on the botanical productions, Dr. 
Fleming on the geological features, of the Punjab. Major 
Longden sought for sites where the shattered frame of the 
invalid might be recruited by the invigorating influence of the 
mountain bree ze. Dr. Hathaw: ay attended to the ventilation 
of prisons, and to the moral and physical improvement of their 
inmates. Major Nicholson, Capt. Coke, and Capt. Lumsden 
distinguished themselves in frontier warfare, in a diflicult coun- 
try, and against wild tribes, where it is no common gallantry, 
amidst so mueh soldier-like spirit, that can signalize one otticer 
above another. Lieut. ELodson, marvelously attaching the 
“Guides” to himself by the ties of mutual honour, mutual daring, 
and mutual devotion, has, as if to confute Lord Ellenborough,and 
tomake good Mr. Macaul: ay’s assertion, opportunely prov ed that 
the discipline of a public school and subsequent academical 
training, are no disqualifications for haz ardous warfare on the 
Black Mountain, or for the dificult task of keeping wild tribes 
in cheek. Major Edwardes, in the truest spirit of chivalry, has 
late ‘ly used all his endeavours to expose the whole system of in- 
fanticide, and to rescue the high-born female infant from that 
premature death to which a mistaken sense of honour, anda 
perverse pride, would have certainly exposed her. 
It would be a grat ifying task for the calm and sober historian, 
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to trace out minutely, the various details of many arr gona 
which we have only hace enabled partially to allude to, and ; 
pleasing duty would it be to enumerate the successive steps 
which have brought such results about. Mr. Kaye, when he again 
undertakes the history of the administration of the East India 
Company, will find here more abundant materials, a field of 
growing interest, and additional causes for thankfulness, that the 
Empire of the East has hitherto been committed to men trained 
under the Great Company's s shadow. We do not fear that any 
querulous opponent of the Indian Government will attempt to 
impugn the accuracy of our statements: nor do we envy the 
“frigid philosophy” of that individual, who can advert in terms 
of cold and formal approbation, to the efforts which have literally 
substituted, in the short space of four years and a half, order for 
anarchy, obedience for irregular impulse, eardens for jungles, 
plenty for barrenness, peace for war. And yet the Government 
that has effected all this, has, within the last six months, been 
repeatedly assailed by dinmeotone whining, presumptuous ignor- 
ance, scurrilous invective, and mendacious abuse ! 

It is at the same time most just that we should not slur over 
the existence of a combination of favourable circumstances, 
which have made the administration of the Punjab a series 
of triumphs. ‘There was nothing to demolish ; there were 
no errors to be repaired; and no ground to be gone over 
again. In many departments we had only to wi ateh. jealously 
the things which we actually found existing, or carefully to 
construct an edifice out of a few shatter ed elements. In 
others, again, we had to create everything. ‘There were no old 
crotchets to be beaten down, no distorted views to be set 
right, no ponderous reports to be exhumed, perused, and re- 
pe rused, no antagonistic principles to be reconciled. In one 
instance the canvass was there without one single line im- 
printed on it, and the artist had merely to sit down and call 
into life whatever features he chose. In others, the old eae 
had only to be refurnished. Then ngre the cultivators were 
the sturdiest and best in all India, Mr. Campbell's good friends, 
the Jats. Even the viewr moustache of the Khalsa eg 
down in his native village, hung up his sword, or buried it, on 
account of the disarming proclamation, and as Economist in 
ago predicted, betook himself quietly to the plough. Then to 
deal with these tractable and honest agriculturists, we had some 
of the best trained ofticials in all India. ‘To crown all, for 
every project started, for every nuportant work, there was at 
once an expenditure of money which was rather lavish than 
liberal. We do not grudge a new province all the substantial 
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aid necessary to give it a fair start, but, we ask, could the result 
of the Lawrence administration have been as suecessful, had 
not the purse strings been repeatedly loosened? ‘To what 
does Mr. ‘Thomason, in part, owe his justly-lauded suecess, but 
to the liberality and cordial support of successive Governors-Ge- 
neral? And what would Bengal Proper not be, in a few years, 
with the expenditure, on roads and bridges and police, of one- 
half the sum that will be spent on the Bari Doab canal? In 
short, what can be done for any part of India, without money ? 
On the other hand, we will not affect to suppress all men- 
tion of the few mistakes into which zealous or hasty ofhcers 
may have fallen. We are almost invariably unlucky in the 
choice of our stations, and contrive to select for the head quar- 
ters of a district the worst spot in it. ‘Thus Sheikhoopoora was 
eventually abandoned for Goojranwalla, and Deenanugger, with 
its noxious swamp, for Goordaspoor. Khangurh was found to be 
so unhealthy after the annual inundations of the Jhelum and the 
Indus, that the whole establishment, with two exceptions, were 
literally prostrated by sickness. In other instances, too, we pur- 
chased our experience at a high price. The cantonments at the 
station of Jhelum were invaded by the river. ‘Wuzeerabad was 
found not well suited for a large cantonment, and barracks will 
probably have to be erected at Sealkote, the new station chosen 
in its stead. In one year sickness broke out in the jails, and its 
ravages amongst the prisoners at Lahore were literally fright- 
ful. The very means taken to purify the city had commenced 
with the stirring up of the accumulated filth of ages. ‘The 
population, it seemed, had literally been living with a thin crust 
between their healthy atmosphere and that of a charnel house. 
Occasionally, too, an official blunder would occur in spite of all 
vaution. We have heard of cases, where the same rent-free 
grant was resumed by the Deputy-Commissioner and released 
by the Settlement Officer, each acting independently of the 
other. A Burkundaz now and then made off with cash in transit 
from one place to another. Ignorant police officials arrested inno- 
cent persons, and left the guilty at large. Grants were released 
to men who had long been dead, or summarily resumed from 
an incumbent who had never been called in to prove his title. 
In the Punjab, as elsewhere under the very best of Govern- 
ments, there have been errors from want of due supervision, aris- 
ing from neglect, from hastiness, from incautious zeal, from in- 
temperance, from presumption, from obstinacy. Where is the 
Utopia in which these things do not occur? Moreover, apart 
from all consideration of occasional or personal errors, which 
admit of a remedy, and serve as a warning, it will be urged, no 
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doubt, against the Punjab Government, that a large and influ- 
ential class has been neglected, lowered or crushed by the new 
system. The men of talent, the men of social or religious 
influence, have lost their high position. ‘They have no field of 
enterprise left to them. They are condemned, henceforth, to 
the indulgence of discontented feelings, or to inglorious ease. 
Of the great Sirdars, some are in captivity or exile: others 
have been deprived of their Jaghirs: all have to mourn the 
departed glories of a warlike army and a splendid court. The 
Bedees, though maintained in the possession of a fair portion 
of the alienated lands, have lost more than perhaps any other 
class. Their religion has received a rude shock : their mandates 
and their propheci ies no longer command respect: they have 
been compelled, through mere awe of the British power, to 
abstain from the che rished privilege of female infanticide : they 
are the weak exponents of fading traditions and of a decaying 
faith. ‘Thus with the contiseation of lands, the juts of a 
powerful priesthood, the fall of great houses, and the absence 
of all that outward show which a martial nation loves to look 
on, it may be urged that the change of dynasty has not, by any 
means, been one of unmixed rood. Our reply to this is, simply, 
that no great revolution ean ever be accomplished, so as to 
leave all involved therein, in exactly the same state as they were 
before. Some par ties must suffer. Some interests must under- 
eo a change. Ancient privileges, special immunities, time- 
honoured rights, will meet many rude shocks, But it being 
once admitted that one or two classes are inevitably affected 
in all changes of Government, it may be asked at what 
period of history, or in what country, have such important and 
organic changes been carried out with so little harshness, with 
such indulgent forbearance, with such admirable caution ? And, 
it being an imperi ative law af all such vicissitudes, that one set 
of men shall rise and another set shall — in favour of 
which party should philanthropy arouse herself, or whose posi- 
tion should a good Government wish to scaniaias’ ? Are we to 
maintain lazy or seditious priests from the revenues of the state, 
and to allow a selfish nobility to turn fruitful acres into hunting 
erounds? Or shall we earnestly strive to encourage the mer- 
chant, to protect the artisan, and to give the cultivator a well- 
detined boundary, a light assessment, and a secure title? ‘There 
would be little hesitation in replying to such queries. It is the 
indisputable boast of the Lawrences, their associates, and their 
subordinates, that under their rule the commercial and agricul- 
tural interest, not antagonistic as in England, have been wonder- 
fully protected. The Ryot no longer ploughs with a matehlock 
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anda sword at his side. The village Zemindar no more prides 
himself on his drawbridge and his moat. The trader to Cen- 
tral Asia or Delhi does not struggle against unjust restrictions 
and repeated taxes. Security to the wayfarer, the absence of all 
vexatious interference, the stout constable, the clear highway, 
the open ferry, the bridge of boats, these, the evidences of good 
Government everywhere, are now signally conspicuous in the 
Punjab. We dare say that croakers could be soon found 
who would deny the evidence of their own senses, and darkly 
hint at future risings, when discontent shall have grown to a 
head ; and we think it probable, that readers at a distance may 
confound an inroad of Shivaranees into the plains with an out- 
break of the rural population. Of course, watchfulness and 
energy, promptness to decide and to execute, will be necessary 
for some time to come: and no man knows this better than the 
Chief Commissioner of the Punjab. We shall finish this part 
of our subject by emphatically declaring, that in the plains of 
those five rivers, life, property, and goods in transit are more 
secure at this moment, while respect for law is there more 
apparent, than is the case in districts within one hundred miles 
of Caleutta, after sixty years of legislation and executive wield- 
ing of the law. As for the raids on the frontier, from Peshawar 
to Kohat, from Mittunkote to Bunnoo, amongst tribes whose 
profession for centuries has been rapine, such border warfare, 
we venture to say, is no more to be taken as an indication of a 
disturbed condition of the plains, than a broken head at an 
Irish fair, or an affray with poachers in Yorkshire, is to be 
taken as an indication of the amount of peace and security en- 
Joyed by citizens in Piceadilly or the Strand. 

The length to which this paper has run, warns us that we 
have hitherto been attempting to present to our readers the 
play of Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet left out. But no one 
in this country will hastily conclude, that Lord Dalhousie has 
had little or no connection with the introduction of our elaborate 
machinery of Government into the Punjab: with the course of 
that severe, simple, and salutary justice : with the remission of 
so many arbitrary taxes : with the consolidation of that admira- 
ble revenue system: with the commencement of those grand 
utilitarian projects, and the restoration of those ancient historical 
works : with that laudable anxiety for the peace of the subject, 
the protection of the traveller, the health of the invalid: with 
the planting of those forests, where no one of the present gene- 
ration shall cut a tree: with the conversion of arid plains into 
eorn-fields : with all that unselfish energy, all those kindly sym- 
pathies, those fervent aspirations, that genial philanthropy, those 
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noble anns. There is not a project started which does not bea; 
the impress of his master-hand, the traces of his fostering care 
the mark of his commanding spirit. Visiting the new country 
from north to south, and from east to west, with the head 
himself to conceive, and with the skill to direet the conce ptions 
of others, happily combining the advantages of that “ conference 
which makes a ready man, and of that abundant ‘ ‘writing which 
makes an exact man,” bestowimg quick censure or commenda- 
tion, reward or pumishinent,—the Grovernor-General has seen a 
great work grow up under his eye, such as no other ruler of 
lndia has ever witnessed, nor, perhaps, any future viceroy can 
ever hope to see. ‘Lhe size and character of the province, its for- 
tunate position, the facilities for the introduction of an improv- 
ed regime, were all rapidly surveyed by Lord Dalhousie 
and no time was lost, no evil remained uneradicated, no 
past lesson was thrown away. ‘The temple of Janus has 
been closed in a land where it had been open for a cen- 
tury. Never did any cession or conquest in India attord so 
splendid a field of action, Rarely has a greater amount of 
executive talent be en put in requisition, and never has a loc al 
Government met with such earnest co-operation and = such 
hearty support from the Hlead of the Empire. Men in England 
have — ‘ked the Governor-General on account of his absence 
from Caleutta, as if his sole object had been the enjoyment 
of the air of the Himalayas, and his only labour an occasion: al 
excursion to the plains. ‘They may some day acknowledge, 
that while not unmindful of the various reforms required in 
other departments, while organizing Commissions for the Post 
Othce, forthe Commissariat, and for Public Works, while making 
his arm felt everywhere, Lord Dalhousie has taken the most 
prominent part in the greatest triumph whieh has yet graced 
the annals of the Company. Were a rebellion to break out 
to-morrow in the Punjab, of which we are happy to say there 
does not appe ar to be the slightest chanee, the fact would not 
change our sentiments as to what has ae ‘tually been done. When 
Mr. Piekwick provides an honest means of subsistence to the 
fellows who have duped him, Mr. Perker tells him, with more 
earnestness than is usual with lawyers, that were the two seamps 
to commit a burglary the very next dav, it would not alter his 
opinion of Mr. Pickwick’s noble action! We look on the 
Punjab with similar feelings. There are the doings of a 
British statesman, and of the Company's Otheers, and they 
are honourable and marvellous in our eyes. 

[t may be, though we hope it not, that in this age, where 
events crowd fast on each other. we shall have other provinces to 
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settle, another px ypu: ition to tame, a tresh series of dithiculties to 
surmount, new regions to survey, new rivers toexplore. It may 
be, that, in the fulness of time, when Britain has well played 
her part, some ‘tlindu Constantine, indebted to the island in 
the German ocean for an improved social system, a reformed 
polity, and a L purer faith, shall re-construet, on a broader and 
more durable basis, the shattered fabrie of the Mimpire of Akbar 
Or, perhi aps, In some remote generation, the delegates of h: apps 
and populous provinees, from the plains of Bengal, the hills of the 
eastern frontier, the sands of Rajputana, and the m: iny-tongued 
Deecean, Hindus who have discarded caste, Mussulmans free from 
bigotry, and the descendants of Aborigines unstained by crime, 
shall meet in some new and national ¢ apiti al, to regulate the 
affairs of the great Indian Republic, without jealousy, and without 
intrigue. Or, perhaps, if “a darker hour ase ends,” when some 
English conclave of violent partisans and crude legislators shal] 
have gambled away the last stake in this our magnificent heritage, 
the rood rule of the Company shall be estimated, during chaos 
and anare thy, only by the regret which it inspires, and by the tradi- 
tions which it has left, But, whether it be deluge or civilisation, 
the whirlwind or the ealm, we will venture to predict that the last 
five years of the history of the Punjab will not speedily be for- 
votten. A work has there been accomplished, on which the best 
triends of the Company may look without apprehension, and its 
calumniators with all the impotenc e of despair. It is one, than 
which a — was never contemplated by the best of Roman 
Pro-consuls, or by the most civilized of Greek colonists: it is 
one, British in gf ‘ter, but such as men of all tongues and 
uations may comprehend and admire: it is one which will be 
linked inseparably with the names of the two Lawrences, and 
m whieh, to the latest hour of his life, the present noble Head 
of the old Seotech House of Ramsay may feel an honourable 
pride. 


tzr In page 211, it is stated that the lowest in value of the various comages 
current in the Punjab was the Kashmir Phoolawala. This is a mistake ; the low- 
estof all was the Kashmir Hurree Singee, 100 Rs. of which are worth only 
'6 Co.'s Rs. ; while 100 of the Nanukshahi rupees are worth nearly 101 Co,’s Rs. 
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Art. VI. —1. Correspondence between the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company, and the President of the Board 
of Control, regarding the Arrangement proposed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers for the future Government of India. Printed 
for the Court of Directors of the EB. I. Company, 1853. 


. Further Correspondence, regarding the same, 1853. 


to 


w 


. Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, June, July, and August, 
1853. 

MSS. Short-hand Reports, taken by authority, in the House 
of Commons, 


Pes 


On the last day of March, 1853, the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company, as represented by the two “ chairs,” 
wrote to the President of the Board of Control, to ask what 
was the intention of Her Majesty’s Government, respecting 
the future administration of our Indian possessions. ‘ Refer- 
‘ring,’ Sir James Hogg and Mr. Russell Ellice wrote, “ to the 
period fixed by law for the continuance of the Government 
of the British territories in India under the East India Com- 
pany ; and referring also to the statement made in Parlia- 
ment, of the intention of Her Majesty’s ministers to propose 
this session a legislative arrangement for the future Govern- 
ment of India, which, although embracing modifications both 
in this country and in India, will be founded on the system 
‘ now existing, we are requested by the Court of Directors 
to express to you their anxious desire to receive as early a 
communication as possible of the modifications which it may 
be intended to propose. We beg to add, on behalf of the 
Court of Directors, and we may confidently say also on be- 
half of the Court of Proprietors, that any changes calculat- 
ed to strengthen and invigorate the existing system, and 
effectually to adapt it to the requirements of the people of 
India, and to the development of the resources of that 
country, cannot fail to secure the cordial concurrence of the 
Kast India Company.” 

To this letter, after a lapse of ten days, Sir Charles Wood, 
then President of the Board of Control, wrote a reply, the 
value and importance of which were bounded by the sheet of 
paper in which it was contained. It was, in fact, an absolute 
blank. It acknowledged the receipt of the Court’s letter, and 
then went on to say, * It is with the greatest satisfaction that 
‘ I have received this assurance of the cordial co-operation ot 
* the Court of Directors and of the East India Company, 
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‘inthe promotion of the good Government of our vast im- 
‘ pire in India, which must be the great object of our common 
‘exertions ; and | can assure them that it will be my anxious 
‘ desire to meet their very natural wish for an early commu- 
‘ nication of the intentions of Her Majesty’s Government on this 
‘ subject, as soon as it is consistent with my public duty to 
‘ afford them this information.” 

And so, all through the month of April, and all through 
the month of May, the Court of Directors patiently waited for 
the promised revelation; but nothing came to illumine the 
darkness which reigned throughout Leadenhall-street. Vague 
rumours were now and then afloat. A storm had been for 
some time arising, and now it was swelling into terrible signi- 
ficance. A few months before, and the Company had looked 
out only on blue skies and smooth waters. Nothing could 
have been more prosperous and more serene than the course 
which seemed to lie before them. They had almost fallen 
asleep, as it were, under the lulling influences of a sense of full 
security. They had basked in the sun-shine of prosperity, 
until they had drowsed into a state of dreamy repose. But 
now unmistakeable thunder-growls were beginning to disturb 
them—mutterings of the coming storm—threatenings of dan- 
ger and devastation, as though the elements were brewing up 
for mischief. Suddenly, and from a small beginning, a cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand—the overhanging blackness cast 
its shadow upon the regions of Leadenhall. The fair weather 
was gone. ‘The dream of prosperity was at end—an ugly reality 
was beginning to stare them in the face. 

The old year closed upon the Company without any serious 
indications of impending danger. But the new year was yet 
in its infancy, when it became evident that the India House 
was about to be besieged. An interest had been awakened— 
there was an excitement at work—in quarters from which 
nothing had been looked for but blank indifference. The apathy 
of the public had been assumed. An apathetic public would 
have made a compliant ministry. The “ Charter” would have 
been re-granted to the Company, with scarcely an amendment 
ora modification. The whole matter of “ renewal” would have 
been merely one of form. But the pressure from without came, 
and ministers began to hesitate. It may be said, without 
any violent presumption, that they did not know what to do. 
They had, to a certain extent, committed themselves. By im- 
plication at least they had pledged themselves to support the 
Company’s Government, and now there was a loud outery 
against this Government, and a party was being formed, with 
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the avowed intention of overturning it. Meetings were bein: 
held ; societies were being formed ; petitions were being sent in 
pump yhlets were being written—all breathing a spirit of hostility 
against the Company. This unexpected cla amor compelled the 
ministers, if the ‘y had come toany determination about the fu- 
ture Government of India, to pause—or rather , perhaps, it may 
more truthfully be said, that it compelled teem to bethink 
themselves of the necessity of doing something, in-place ot 
that nothing which they had philosophic: ally ‘resolved upon 
before. But it was hard to say What this something was to be, 
The Company were not to be sacrificed to popular clamor, and 
yet something was to be done to appease that clamor. It was 
necessary to hit upon a compromise. 

And so the month of April and the month of May passed 
over, and ministers gave no sign. ‘The Company, as a_ body, 
remained, all this while, profoundly ignorant of what was to 
be done. One or two of the Directors may, from time to time, 
have been in personal consultation with the President of the 
Board of Control, but no ofticial communications were made 
to the Court. Inthe House of Commons it was announced 
that after Whitsuntide, a statement of the ministerial intentions 
would be made. And then the day of revelation was fixed. 
Lhe new ministerial project for the tuture Government of India 
was to be unfolded on the 3rd of June. But, in spite of this 
innouncement, it seemed that the time had not yet come when, 
* consistently with public duty,” the Board of Control could 
furnish any information to the Court of Directors. Perhaps, 
the project was not fairly hatched. At all events, it was not 
until the lst of June that Sir Charles Wood forwarded to the 
India Tlouse a * memorandum of the heads of the arrange- 

ment for the Government of India, which it appeared to ITer 

Majesty's Government, after full and anxious deliberation, 

that it would be advisable to adopt.’ 

We can only account for an, would be otherwise an act 
of discourtesy, as impolitic as unbecoming, by adopting the 
hy pothesis glanced at in the penultimate sentence, If the 
ministers had not matured their arrangements, they could not 
impart them to the Company. On previous oce asions, the 
communications which had passed between the two bodies, on 
the subject of the new Bill, “% extended not merely over 
months, but years:—and now, in 1853, the Board of Control 
sive the Court of Directors on a ar day to consider the new 
scheme for the future Government of India, before it is. tairly 
launched before the world. This was commented upon by Mi 
Hume, in the course of the debate on the second reading o! 
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the Bill—and, as the passage to which we refer, contains facts 
and dates illustrative of the past procedure of Government on 
similar occasions, we introduce it here :— 

It will scarcely be believed, but on the 2&th of March, the Directors, 
as | understand, asked of the Government, * Do you mean to bring in a 
Kill, or what do you intend todo?” Inthe month of April the President 
of the Board of Control writes back to say not one word about the Bill, 
but like some of the assurances that we have had lately, Her Majesty's 
Government do not intend to give you any information whatever upon the 
subject. Up to the month of Apri there was no notice of even what the pro 
positions Were. On the Ist of June a letter was sent to the Chairman ot 
the Committee, containing seventeen conditions, and calling upon them to 
take them into consideration, Now, sir, | will state what took place with 
reference to the Act of 1833. My honorable friend, the Secretary to the 
Board of Control, will find the whole proceedings of the previous corres 
pondence lying at his office, at the corner of the shelves there, consisting 
of 450 quarto pages, containing an account of the private proceedings 
previous to the passing of the Bill of 1833. Sir, if my honorable friend 
will refer to those proceedings, they will tell him that, on the 12th of October, 
1830, the three chairs” held a meeting at Apsley House, where Lord 
Milenborough, with the Duke of Wellington, and some other parties, were 
present, and they commenced to talk about the approaching changes which 
they were about to make. On the 28th of that month they met again, Now 
mark, this was in 1830—and instead of there being only five or six days 
given tothe consideration of the subject, 1 will undertake to show the 
House that there was three years’ consideration given to it. On the 28th 
a minute was entered into at Apsley Hlouse, between the parties, and on the 
s0th of March following, Lord E!lenborough, then at the head of the 
Board of Control—that minute being then signed, it was submitted to the 
Court of Directors on the 30th of Mareh, and the House will scarcely 
believe me when I tell them that there are no less than 172 letters and 
communications in that very voluminous corr spondence printed by the 
Court of Directors, and, no doubt, in the office, shewing reasons, proposing 
alterations, making objections and rejections, and discussing every matter 
eontained in the measure about to be brought under the consideration of 
the House. After making this statement to the House, | am perfectly 
Sure that | am warranted in stating and in expressing the conviction that 
l feel, and which I now express, namely—that suflicient time has not been 
fiven to do justice to this subject. ; 

We know that the case of 1833 differs greatly from that of 
1853. We need not to be told that, in the former year, the 
Mast India Company were called upon to take into considera- 
tion the best means of winding up their commercial affairs. 
They were then about to be deprived of all their commercial 
privileges—to cease, from the month of April, 1833, to be 
What they had been for two centuries and a quarter, a com- 
pany of * Merchants trading to the Kast Indies.” It was an 
absolute necessity, under such circumstances, that the minis- 
ters should take counsel with the Court of Directors. They 
could not get on without the co-operation of Leadenhall-street 
functionaries. But no such necessity existed in 1853. The 
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Mast India Company had, by this time, become a purely admi- 
nistrative body, and under the existing Act of Parliament 
their administrative functions were to cease and determine in 
April, 1854. It was competent, therefore, for Parliament to 
construct any new scheme, for the future Government of 
Iudia, on the expiration of the existing lease of power; and 
all the subsidiary arrangements might be carried into effect by 
the ministers of the day, Without any necessary co- operation 
with the Court of Directors, who would only have, if it were 
so decreed by Parliament, to die decently a natural death. 
but, clearly recognizing oe making every allowance for this 
distinction, we. still eannot help commenting upon the very 
remarkable fact, that although Sir Charles W rood had, in May, 
announced his intention of bringing before the country, upon 
the 3rd of June, the new ministerial scheme for the future Go- 
vernment of India, it was not until the Ist of June that he 
wrote a letter to the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, ‘* enclosing a memorandum of the heads 
‘ of the arrangement for the Government of India, which it 
‘appears to Her Maj esty’s Government, after full and anxious 
‘ deliberation, that it would be advisable to adopt, propos sing 
‘ for the consideration of Parliament such parts of the plan as 
* require legislative sanction in this country.” This letter, writ- 
ten on the Ist of June, reached the India House on the same 
evening—that is, after business hours—so that there was only 
the one intervening clear day, the 2nd, left for its discus- 
sion, before the whole ministerial project was laid before the 
country. If this were an absolute necessity, resulting from 
the vacillation of minis ters, and their inability to prepare a 
plan for the future Government of India, calculated in any 
way to meet the wishes of contending parties, there is nothing 
more to be said upon the subject. Ministers could not tell 
the Court what they did not know themselves. But if they 
had it in their power to make an earlier communication to the 
Court, the omission was, in the first instance, an act of extreme 
discourtesy—and in the second, one of extreme impol: ey; for 
it is impossible to conceive that the Crown ministers, on 
whom especially devolved the duty of preparing the new 
India Bill, (Sir Charles Wood, Lord John Russell, and Sir 
James Graham), could have taken counsel with the many able 
and experienced administrators composing the Court of Direc- 
tors, without deriving some benefit from the consultation. 
We have heard that Sir Charles Wood did privately consult 
one or two members of the direction, but this hardly affects 
the case, or, in reality, diminishes the dise ourtesy or impolicy 
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of the omission of which we complain. Some men may ques- 
tion—some have questioned—the expediency of retaining the 
name and authority of the Court of Directors; but no one 
has questioned, no one can question, the expediency, if the 
Court be retained as a governing body, of treating it with 
proper respect. 

It was on the evening, as we have said, of the Ist June, 
that the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the Court of Di- 
rectors received the long-promised and long-expected commu- 
nication from the India Board. The letter enclosing the me- 
morandum declared that Her Majesty’s ministers were ‘ fully 
‘ sensible of the progress that had been made in India during 
‘ the administration of the Government of that country by the 
‘ East India Company, since the passing of the Act of 1833, 
‘ and of the constant attention which had been paid to this sub- 
‘ ject by the Court of Directors’ — whilst we are of opinion,” 
continued the President of the Board of Control, ‘that by 
‘ some alteration in the constitution of the Court of Directors, it 
‘ may be rendered a still more fitting instrument for conducting 
‘ the Government of our Indian Empire, we are most anxious to 
‘ preserve, unimpaired, the independence of that body, and its 
‘ freedom from ail undue political influence, on which we believe 
* that its efficiency for executing the high trust reposed in it so 
‘ essentially depends.” What the proposed alteration in the 
form of Government was to be, was intimated in the following 
memorandum :— 

MEMORANDUM. 

Heads of the proposed plan for the future Government of Indu 

|. The Government of India to be continued in the ast India Com 
pany, with all their existing powers and privileges, and subject to existing 
restrictions, until Parliament shall otherwise provide. 

2. All the provisions of existing Acts and Charters, except in so far a3 
they are altered by the Bill, to remain in force. 

5. The Court of Directors to consist of eighteen members, of whom twelve 
are to be elected by the proprietors, and six to be named by the Crown, 
out of persons who have served a certain time in India, In_ the first in 
Stance fifteen out of the present thirty directors to be chosen by the Court, 
and three only to be named by the Crown, and, on the occurrence of the first 
three vacancies in the number of the elected Directors, three more to be 
named by the Crown, till the full number of six is attained 
4, The privileges, qualifications, and powers of all the Directors to be 
the same in all respects. 

5. One-third part of the Directors, both elected and nominated, to go 
out every second year, but to be eligible for immediate r¢ election or nomi 
hation 

\. The appointments of students to Haileybury and Addiscombe, and 
also of Assistant Surgeons, to be open to competition, under r gulations to 
ve framed by the Board of Control, from time to time, and laid before 
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Parliament. No alteration to be made as to other appointments to the I) 
dian service, 

7 A permanent Lieutenant-Governor to be appointed in Bengal, 

oO. Power to create a fresh Presidency or Lieutenant-Governorship, 

0. The nomination of Members of Council in India to be subject 
the approbation of the Crown. ) 

10 An enlarged Legislative Council to be appointed in India. Phe 
Governor-General to have a veto on the acts of the Legislative Council, 

i1. A temporary commission to be appointed in England, to whom the 
eports of the Law Commission of India shall be referred for their report 
and suggestions, to be ultimately sent to the Legisiative Council, 

l2. Supreme Court and Sudder Court in each Presidency to bo united 
and an improved system of judicature to be introduced 


13. Appointment of Advocate-General in each Presidency to be subj 
to the approbation of the Crown 
lt. ‘The Commander-in-Chief of the Queen’s forces in each Presidenes 


to be Commander in-Clief of the Company's forces 
i>. resent limit of the number of the Companys european forces ¢ 
O cpiary ; 
16. Salaries in India to be regulated. 
17. Furlough regulations to be amended. 


On the 2nd of June, a special Court (of Directors) was 
held, we beheve, to take into consideration these “* heads of the 
propozed plan.” We do not, of course, pretend to know what 
passed upon this occasion, The visible result, however, is a 
letter to the India Board, dated June 2nd, in which the Chair- 
man and Deputy-Chairman, on behalf of the Court, briefly 
comment upon some of the principal features of the new 
scheme. The chief topic of the letter is the proposal to infuse 
ito the Court something more of the ministerial element. 
('pon this project, it is observed, and with an undeniable show 
of reason, that the independence of the Court from all political 
and party influence is greatly endangered. 

The Court further declare that they are willing to make any 
personal sacrifices “ for the prosperity of the most important 
‘ of the possessions of the British Crown, and the happiness of 
‘ its vast population ;” that they offer no objection to the sys- 
tem of competition by which it is proposed to recruit the Civil 
Service, the engineer and artillery regiments, and the medical 
profession, though, in respect especially of the engineers and 
artillery, they imply some doubt of its success. But with 
reference to the paragraph, “the Commander-in-Chief of the 
* Queen's forces in each Presidency to be Commander-in-Chiet 
of the Company’s forces,” they emphatically claim for their 
own othcers a fair share of these commands. We would en- 
treat, they say, “ that in any arrangements which may be pro- 

posed to Parhament on this subject, it may, as at present, be 


‘ lett open to the Home Authorities to select, occasionally, fo: 
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these important commandas, distinguished oflicers of the Com- 
‘ pany’s service.” A meeting of proprictors was summoned for 
the 6th of June; and then the Court prepared themselves to 
listen to the ministerial exposition fixed for the 3rd, of which 
they were now upon the eve. 

This duty had been entrusted to Sir Charles Wood, a cle- 
ver, but not very profound’ statesman, whose antecedents seem 
not at all to have prepared him for the great work which now 
lay in his path. Of India, until the whirligig of time and the 
exigencies of office had made him President of the Board of Con- 
trol inthe new Coalition Ministry, he had confessedly known 
little ornothing. He was a manof quick parts; with a general 
aptitude for business, rather than any special departmental 
qualification for office; and asone, therefore, likely neither to 
distinguish, nor to commit himself in any one situation more 
than another, he was just the man to fill a gap in the forma- 
tion of a new Ministry, and to take charge of an oflice for 
which no one of his associates was particularly qualified, and 
which no one particularly coveted. Now, this gap is always 
very likely to be—and on the last occasion of cabinet-making, 
actually was—the Board of Control. It is not improbable 
that, but for his Dukedom, the office would have been con- 
ferred on the Duke of Newcastle; but, at such a time, it 
was essential that the President of the Indian Board should 
bea member of the House of Commons; and so, Sir Charles 
Wood, who had been Chancellor of the Exchequer under 
Lord John Russell’s administration, was appointed to the 
India Board. 

Ife had a busy season before him, and little time to qualify 
himself for the performance of the great work to which he was 
suddenly called upon to address himself. But he applied himself 
to the business of his department in a pains-taking, consci- 
entious spirit, and being seemingly what, in histrionic language, 
is called, we believe, a quick study, he got up his part, ina 
short space of time, with sufficient correctness for the purpose. 
Fortunately, one or two works on the condition of India 
under the Company’s Government, which had cost the authors 
months and months of unintermitting labor, had recently been 
given tothe world. They supplied facts, drawn from authentic 
sources, classified and arrranged, in illustration of all the several 
points of enquiry to which it was known that Parliament would 
apply themselves. In these elaborate manuals, or hand-books 
of Indian Government, the minister found all that it was 
Necessary to state relative to the past Government of India, 
Without the trouble of wading through immense masses of 
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Parliament. No alteration to be made as to other appointments to the I) 
dian service, 

7 A permanent Lieutenant-Governor to be appointed in Bengal, 

8, Power to create a fresh Presidency or Lieutenant-Governorship 

0. The nomination of Members of Council in India to be subject 
the approbation of the Crown. ° 

10 An enlarged Legislative Council to be appointed in India. The 
Governor-General to have a veto on the acts of the Legislative Couneil. 

il. A temporary commission to be appointed in England, to whom the 

ports of the Law Commission of India shall be referred for their report 
and suggestions, to be ultim itely sent to the Legisiative Council, , 

l2. Supreme Court and Sudder Court in each Presidency to be united 
and an improved system of judicature to be introduced 

Appointment of Advocate-General in each Presidency to be subj 
approl ation of the Crown. | 
t, The Commander-in-Clief of the Queen’s forces in each Presidene: 
to be Commander-in-Chief of the Company's forces 

lo. Present limit of the number of the Company's Huropean forces ¢ 
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16. Salaries in India to be regulated. 
7. Furlough regulations to be amended. 
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On the 2nd of June, a special Court (of Directors) was 
held, we belhteve, to take into consideration these ‘* heads of the 
proposed plan.” We do not, of course, pretend to know what 
passed upon this occasion, The visible result, however, is a 
letter to the India Board, dated June 2nd, in which the Chair- 
man and Deputy-Chairman, on behalf of the Court, briefly 
comment upon some of the principal features of the new 
scheme. The chief topic of the letter is the proposal to infuse 
ito the Court something more of the ministerial element. 
('pon this project, it 1s observed, and with an undeniable show 
of reason, that the independence of the Court from all political 
and party influence is greatly endangered. 

The Court further declare that they are willing to make any 
personal sacrifices “ for the prosperity of the most important 
* of the possessions of the British Crown, and the happiness ot 
‘ its vast population ;” that they offer no objection to the sys- 
tem of competition by which it is proposed to recruit the Civil 
Service, the engineer and artillery regiments, and the medical 
profession, though, in respect especially of the engincers and 
artillery, they imply some doubt of its success. But with 
reference to the paragraph, “the Commander-in-Chief of the 
* Queen's forces in each Presidency to be Commander-in-Chiet 
‘ of the Company’s forces,” they emphatically claim for their 
own Officers a fair share of these commands. “ We would en- 
treat, they say, “ that in any arrangements which may be pro- 

posed to Parliament on this subject, it may, as at present, be 
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these important commands, distinguished oflicers of the Com- 


‘ pany’s service.” A meeting of proprietors was summoned for 


the 6th of June; and then the Court prepared themselves to 
listen to the ministerial exposition fixed for the 3rd, of which 
they were now upon the eve. 

This duty had been entrusted to Sir Charles Wood, a cle- 
ver, but not very profound’ statesman, whose antecedents seem 
not at all to have prepared him for the great work which now 
lay in his path. Of India, until the whirligig of time and the 
exigencies of office had made him President of the Board of Con- 
trol in the new Coalition Ministry, he had confessedly known 
little ornothing. Hewasa manof quick parts; with a general 
aptitude for business, rather than any special departmental 
qualification for office; and asone, theretore, likely neither to 
distinguish, nor to commit himself in any one situation more 
than another, he was just the man to fill a gap in the forma- 
tion of a new Ministry, and to take charge of an oflice for 
which no one of his associates was particularly qualified, and 
which no one particularly coveted. Now, this gap is always 
very likely to be—and on the last occasion of cabinet-making, 
actually was—the Board of Control. It is not improbable 
that, but for his Dukedom, the office would have been con- 
ferred on the Duke of Newcastle; but, at such a time, it 
was essential that the President of the Indian Board should 
bea member of the House of Commons; and so, Sir Charles 
Wood, who had been Chancellor of the Exchequer under 
Lord John Russell’s administration, was appointed to the 
India Board. 

Ile had a busy season before him, and little time to qualify 
himself for the performance of the great work to which he was 
suddenly called upon toaddress himself. But he applied himself 
to the business of his department in a pains-taking, consci- 
entious spirit, and being seemingly what, in histrionic language, 
is called, we believe, a quick study, he got up his part, ina 
short space of time, with sufficient correctness for the purpose. 
Fortunately, one or two works on the condition of India 
under the Company’s Government, which had cost the authors 
months and months of unintermitting labor, had recently been 
given tothe world. They supplied facts, drawn from authentic 
sources, classified and arrranged, in illustration of all the several 
points of enquiry to which it was known that Parliament would 
apply themselves. In these elaborate manuals, or hand-books 
of Indian Government, the minister found all that it was 
necessary to state relative to the past Government of India, 
Without the trouble of wading through immense masses of 
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public documents, or ordering his Secretaries and Clerks ty 
make the necessary collections for him; and he went down to 
the House, on the afternoon of the 3rd of June, prepared 
to show what the Company and their servants had done for the 
improvement of the country, and the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the people. 

There was a strong gathering of members; and the seats 
allotted to strangers, both “under the gallery” and in the 
galleries, were unusually crowded, In the former privileged 
seats, the members of the Court of Directors mustered in 
considerable force, and in the “ speaker's gallery” might be 
seen many men distinguished in recent Indian history— 
soldiers, administrators, public writers, men of science, the 
élite of the Company’s servants, past and present, then resi- 
dentin England. Some had shaken off, for the occasion, the 
apathy and indifference of years. Others, ever keenly interested 
in the progress of Indian administration, were now more than 
commonly excited by a strong sense of the magnitude of the 
event. ‘To every one, directly or indirectly connected with 
our Indian possessions, the occasion was one of unusual inter- 
est. Indeed, to take a broader view of the matter, there can 
be few more solemn moments, in the parliamentary history of a 
great nation, than when a minister of state rises to enunciate 
the manner in which 120 millions of people are henceforth to be 
governed. When, therefore, all the preliminary formalities, 
which had so sorely taxed the patience of strangers, had been 
disposed of, and Sir Charles Wood rose to state the intentions 
of Her Majesty’s Government with respect to the future admi- 
nistration of India, there was a dead silence throughout the 
[fouse everywhere, above and below—the attitude of the assem- 
bly was one of intense interest and eager attention. It would 
have been a noble opportunity for a statesman, full of his sub- 
ject, with fine oratorical powers, and enthusiasm of the true 
stamp. A great reputation might have been made on that 
single night. 

But Sir Charles Wood is not an orator; and he is utterly 
without enthusiasm. He had got a certain task to perform, and 
it was altogether task-work to him. He spoke for five long 
hours; and it is no small thing that it should be reported 
of him that he was audible, from first to last, in all parts of 
the House. During more than three hours he dwelt upon the 
past performances of the Company and their servants. He 
dwelt upon the system of administration and the character of 
the administrators, and demonstrated that “ we had not been 
‘ the unprofitable servants, which some speakers and writers had 
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« declared us to be.” Ilis speech,as printed and published by 
Ridgway, is now before us; and it extends over 125 solid 
octavo pages. Tle began by claiming something more than 
the usual indulgence of the House—then, after an allusion to 
the extreme importance of the subject, he proceeded to en- 
large upon the necessity of immediate legislation. Quoting 
the authority of Mr. Marshman and Mr. Halliday, as evi- 
denced in the opinions expressed by them before the Parlia- 
mentary Committees, and, emphatically that of Lord Dalhousie, 
who, in an unofficial letter, had pointed out the evil of delay, 
he went on to argue that sufficient information was before the 
Ministry and before the House, to enable the one to introduce, 
and the other to pass, a Bill for the future Govgrnment of India. 
One thing, at least, was clear. The very we which had cla- 
mored most loudly for delay—a party, as we shall presently 
show, always illogical and inconsistent—had, whilst contend- 
ing that there was not sufficient information to base an opinion 
upon, clearly shown that its members, one and all, had formed 
their own opinions, and considered themselves sufficiently well- 
informed to express them both in oral and written discourse. 
* The Honorable Member for Poole,*” said the minister, “ has 
‘ asked if Her Majesty’s ministers were prepared to deal with 
‘the question of the form of Government for India, not 
‘ being in possession of all the evidence which may be given 
‘ to the Committees; but, if Iam not mistaken, the Indian 
‘Reform Association, of which my honorable friend is 
‘ Chairman, has made up its own mind on this subject of the 
* Government of India, and has announced its intention to 
oppose any plan, which is not founded on the basis of what 
is called ‘single Government, and which does not utterly 
* put an end to the Court of Directors. They then require no 
further information, no further time to enable them to 
come to a decision on the question. Ido not object to 
that Association having made up its mind upon this point ; 
‘but surely the House and Her Majesty’s Government may 
also be allowed to have made up their minds; and I trust 
that, at least, the members of the Indian Reform Associa- 
" tion will not urge any arguments in favour of delay.” This, 
if it does nothing else, certainly puts the Indian Reform Party 
out of Court. But there was another party also about to 
clamor for delay—or rather a section of a party, the Stanley 
and D’Israeli section of the broken Protection Party—who 
also made their stand upon the alleged necessity of obtaining 
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more information. Of this we shall speak presently, Upon 
the necessity of immediate legislation, the minister took up 
his ground firmly and decidedly. “ Her Majesty’s ministers, 
he said, are prepared to lay before the House the plan of Go- 
‘vernment, which, in their judgment, is best calculated to pro- 
‘mote the welfare and prosperity of India. Amend it if you 
‘will, alter it if you please, suggest improvements if you can, 
‘ but let us not refuse to India, as soon as we can give it to her, 
‘the best Government we can devise for her permanent wel- 
‘ fare.” 

H{aving urged upon the House the paramount necessity ot 
immediate legislation, Sir Charles Wood proceeded to place 
before it a summary of “ what has been the result of the 
administration of India, for the last twenty years.” This re- 
view he prefaced with the following observations, which are, 
without question, extremely sound :— 





We must not judge of Indian progress by the English standard of the 
present day, ‘That would be exceedingly unjust and unfair, as it woul 
tday. That ld | ling] t 1 unf t Il 
be to judge of Ienglish progress, some time ago, by the standard which we 
adopt at the present moment fur measuring our progress. In India, we 
must make allowances for a difference of race and a difference of cireum 
stances. We must look at India with something 6f an Indian eye, and take 
into consideration all those circumstances, which ought, materially, to affect 
our judgment in respect to Indian questions, In this country we know 
that there is every possible stimulus to active exertion, both public and 
private, public ambition, private rivalry, large capital, general education, 
and every motive which serves to make an energetic race urge on, in every 
way, and on all subjects, progressive improvements at a most rapid pace 
No prejudices, no antiquated habits or customs, are suffered to interfere. 
In India, on the contrary, you have a race of people slow to change, bound 
up by religious prejudices and antiquated customs, ‘There are there, in 
fact, many—I had almost said all—the obstacles to rapid progress, where: 
as in this country there exist every stimulus and every motive to accelerat 
ed advancement 
All this must be so clear to our readers, that it may appear, 
in their eyes, mere pompous common-place. But it was not 
equally clear in England; a large number of those, who had 
written and spoken on the subject of Indian Government, and 
denounced, in unmeasured language, the short-comings of the 
East India Company, had proceeded on the hypothesis that it 
is just as easy to govern India as it is to govern England, and 
just as easy to ameliorate the condition of our Oriental depen- 
dents as that of our own British islanders. It was very necessary; 
indeed, in the House of Commons, to preface a review of Indian 
progress with this careat. Of the review itself we need not 
speak in detail. Sir Charles Wood dwelt upon our revenue 
and judicial systems, enlarged on the efforts that had been made 


to improve both, showed what had been done in the depart 
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ment of public works, spoke of the apparent humanizing 
effects of the Government of India, the suppression of sutti, 
of female infanticide, of thuggi, &c., and of the civilization 
of savage tribes by such men as Cleveland, Dixon, Outram, 
Ovans and Macpherson ; and then summed up the result in 
the following comprehensive words :— 

Now, sir, I fully admit that it does not therefore follow, because all 
these improvements have taken place, that the Government of India either 
ever was, or isthe best that can be devised; but I say this—that if we 
are to test the Government by the results of the administration on the 
condition of India, there is no ground whereupon to condemn it as being 
negligent and inefficient. IT fully admit that if you are to test the present 
form of the Indian Governments by any known principles upon which 
Government should be framed, it would be difficult to find so great an 
anomaly as that form of Government, except the still greater anomaly 
of our whole Indian empire. I admit that it is almost incredible, that it 
is fabulous, that such an Empire as our Indian Empire should exist—that 
a country of some 2,000 miles in length, and some 1,500 in breadth, con- 
taining 150,000,000 of inhabitants, should be ruled by a mere handful 
of foreigners, professing a different religion, speaking a different language, 
and accustomed to different habits—that this mighty [mpire should be 
administered by less than 800 civil servants—the number of those servants, 
be it remembered, not having increased with the increase of our dominion, 
but having, on the contrary diminished.—it seems incredible that a private 
nobleman or gentleman should be sent there from this country, who, for five 
or six years, as Governor-General, exercises a power greater than almost 
any sovereign in the world—that he again should be controlled and govern- 
ed by twenty-four gentlemen, elected by a body of men not perhaps the 
best qualified to judge of the merits of a statesman ; and that this body 
of men should be in their turn controlled by &n Indian minister, who, in 
the necessary play of parties, is often put into that position without any 
previous knowledge of the Government of the country over the destinies 
of which he is called on to preside. No man, if he were to sit down to the 
task of constructing a Government for India, would dream of constructing 
a Government upon such a system for so mighty an Iimpire. But it must 
be remembered, that this form of Government has grown up along with the 
growth of our Indian Kmpire. Defects there may be in that Government, 
imperfect it may be, but surely, whatever its faults in theory, it cannot have 
been so badly administered, when under it that [mpire has so grown in 
extent and in prosperity, and the condition of the people has been so 
much improved, 


All this is just and true. It was not contended that the 
system of Government was perfect, or that its results were 
all that they ought to have been. What system of Govern- 
ment is perfect ? What is not chargeable with short-comings ? 
It is quite enough that, to use a colloquial expression, ‘ con- 
sidering all the circumstances of the case,” it should appear 
that we have done well, according to our opportunities. ‘This 
was all that Sir Charles Wood advanced. It was all that any 
reasonable man would advance. But it was quite enough for 
the purpose. It was auite enough, as the basis of an argument 
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mn fuvor of the expediency of maintaining the existing system 
‘Indian Government. ‘This system was to be maintained. 
The principle of double Government was to be acknowled. ved, 
hut certain changes were to be introduced into its administra- 
tive machinery. 
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and we need not, therefore, re-state them, the more 
as we shall presently give an abstract of the pro- 

It will appear, as we proceed, that we do not con- 
sider the reasoning with which the ministers supported the 
contemplated changes by any means satisfactory and conclusive. 
But we heartily concur in the sentiments expressed at the close 
of this elaborate speech —_— 
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(concluded the minister) that we do not interfere (ollici 
in the propagation of our religion among the natives; but on the 
, Lam bound to express my opinion that we have been periect- 
ly rightin taking 


have said 
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Of these changes we have already given an 





eure that those who profess Christianity shall incur no 


loss in consequence of doing so. Strong opinions have lately been ex 
pressed against the passing of the act which prevents the forfeiture of the 
Hindus on their becoming Christians; but [ think that 





this act is perfeetly right, and that no change of faith to any religion, pro- 
fossed in any part of the (Jueen’s dominions, should entail the forfeiture of 
| quite agree, therefore, in the propric ty of passing that act. ] 
think “the it the Government are perfectly right in abst uning from attem} 
ing to make proselytes among the Hindus, though at the same time | ao 
that we ought not to allow them to be subjected to penalties, when they do 
embrace the Christian religion. I hope and trust that the education they 
are receiving will gradually lead to the reception of our own faith in India; 
but that result we must leave in the hands of Him who will, in His own 
good time, bring about that which He desires to come to pass. In so far as 
improved education enlightens and enlarges the mind, we are preparing 
the population of India for the reception of a purer faith. But [ am 
anxious to say that I differ from the opinion expressed by a Noble Lord,’ 

the effect that we ought not to promote the education of the natives, as 
tending to diminish our hold on India. I should be sorry to think that 
such was the ¢ 
hmen seldom or never settle perm anently there. ‘There is no mix 
ture of rr nglish population with the native population We go, we govern, 
1 do not believe, however, we shall endanger that l;mpire 
by educating the natives of India I believe, on the contrary, that if the 
ody of the natives were educated, and enlightened, and not only 
enlightened, but still more, if bound tous by the ties of a 
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No doubt our Kimpire of [India is an anomalous Empire 


the 


should increase rather than relax our ho 4 upon | 
ut be that as it NAY, it seems to me that the vath + f 
lain, to improve the condition and hearts enlig it 
| believe, as | have said, that by so doing we shi 
pire there, but even if the reverse should be the case, 
uuld be the loss of that Impire, it seems to me that 
better and prouder position in the history 
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the world, if by our ageney a civilized and Christian Empire should be 
established in India, than if we coutinued to rule over a people debased by 
ignorance and degraded by superstition. 

IIe sat down amidst loud cheers. It was not a brilliant 
speech. There was nothing in it to stir the heart or fire the 
imagination. Lt was cold and business-like, from first to last, 
the speech of one speaking because it was his office to speak. 
But when it is remembered that the subject was new to the 
minister, that less than a year before he hardly knew what was 
the constitution of the Supreme Council of India, or whether 
the Governments of Madras and Bombay were carried on with 
or without councils, it must be acknowledged that he had learnt 
his lesson well, and that the speech was that of a clever man, Of 
course it was not delivered without frequent references to writ- 
ten notes. But few speeches of any magnitude are delivered 
without frequent references of the same kind, frequent stop- 
pages and stammerings, and shufilings amongst papers, which 
contain the requisite information, but sometimes get mis-placed, 
or are not to be found at the proper moment. Dut, for all this, 
it was a very fair epitcme of the past administrative history of 
the Kast India Company, and a very fair paraphrase of the 
New India Bill. It was remarked at the time, and it has been 
often remarked since, that it was illogical—inconsequential— 
that the two great parts into which the speech was divided did 
not seem to belong to one another; that if the former part were 
true, the latter was unsound, for that the only conelusion to 
be drawn from such premises, was that if the existing Go- 
vernment had worked so well, and brought forth such good 
fruits, it ought to be left just as it is. The very idea of 
amending it, it was said, was an admission of its imperfections, 
But in this, they who argued after such a fashion, were only 
partly right. It is very true that amendment pre-supposes 
imperfection; we do not attempt to improve perfection. But 
Sir Charles Wood did not contend that the present system 
is perfect, or that it cannot be improved. Ie merely show- 
ed, that it has not been barren of good—that its tendency 1s 
to progressive improvement, that great advances towards ood 
government have been made, and that there is sufficient rea- 
son, looking at past results, to augur well for the future, espe- 
cially if the present system were somewhat modified, and some 
of its inherent defects removed. This was the drift of his 
speech. But it must be admitted that its two parts did not 
hang very well together, that the transition from one to the 
other was somewhat abrupt, and that, therefore, there was 
something apparently inconsequential in the whole. But to 
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argue, as has been argued, that if the existing Government lias 
worked well, it is not to be improved—or, taking the converse 
of the proposition, that if it is to be improved, it cannot have 
worked well, is simply preposterous. If such arguments were 
to be admitted, what would become of all European institu- 
tions? It does not follow that because amendment is desirable, 
revolution is necessary. Noman in his senses pulls down his 
house, because his dressing- room chimney smokes, or a dratt 

comes in at his dining-room door. 

But the imperfections of the existing system, and the expe- 
diency, therefore, of amendment, being fully recognized, there 
is still a question of primal importance to be considered with 
reference to the ministerial scheme. Is the existing system 
amended by the provisions of the new Bill? We sh: ill come to 
consider this great question in due course, but first we must 
comment upon the arguments of those who differ widely from 
ourselves, and urge objections against the Bill, the very 
opposite of those which we shall presently urge against the 
measure. The objections of which we speak are those of 
which we must consider Mr. Bright the principal expo- 
nent. It had been determined, im council, by the India 
Reform party, that the great Manchester chief should place 
himself in the van, and head the charge against the double 
Government. What was aimed at by this party Was not sim- 
ply reform, it was revolution. The whole principle of double 
Government was to be attacked. They were to clamor tora 
single governing body “ directly responsible to Parliament.” 
The East India C ompany was to be shelved at once, as a use- 
less incumbranece. It was to be demonstrated that the Court 
of Directors was — of corrupt and incapable men, that 
they cared for nothing but the perquisites of office, that they 
had done nothing to improve the condition of the country, 
or advance the happiness of the people. ‘The Company was 
therefore to be consigned at once to the lumber-room of history. 
It was to live only in the past. This was something fixed, 
settled, determined. Every thing else in the policy of young 
India, was vague, misty, obscure. 

But althouch the polic y of the India Reform party does not 
seem to have taken any very definite shape in the minds ot 
Mr. Bright and his colleagues, it cannot be said that they 
had not very clearly determined upon their tactics. Their 
movements were to be re: vulated upon a system of dis tribution 
of labor. Mr. Phillimore was to undertake the judicial busi- 
ness: Mr. Blackett, the financial. Mr. Danby Seymour, the 
Rupert of the party, was to do the light skirmishing work 
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to show himself in all parts of the field, and to charge when- 
eyer occasion offered, with a rapid discourse de omnibus rebus 
et quibusdam aliis, everything possible about India, and some- 
thing besides about the Caucasus and the Caspian. Whilst, not 
todwell on the appointed duties of Mr. Phinn, Mr. Otway, 
Mr. Digby Seymour, and others—Mr. Bright, equal to either 
extreme, was to attack both principles and persons ; he was to 
occupy the highest ground and the lowest ; he was to deal in 
the loftiest generalities, and when he had exhausted them, he was 
to descend to the meanest personalities! He led off with the 
former, and attacked the double Government. 

His first speech, on the 3rd of June, was a very clear 
one; and it told upon the House. Ile rose when the minister 
sat down, as it was known, indeed, that he would rise; but Sir 
Charles Wood had occupied so many hours with his preli- 
minary harangue, that the India Reformers, who had hoped to 
draw out, on that first evening of debate, the great advocate 
of the Company, Sir James Hogg, were, in this,at least, dis- 
appointed at the outset. It was felt that at so late an hour 
of the evening this must be the closing speech. They who 
were present on this occasion describe, in antithetical senten- 
ces, the marked contrast between the outward aspects of the 
two men—of the ministerial exponent and the antagonistic 
reformer—the tall, slender figure of the one, and the burly 
frame of the other, the constant swayings to and fro of the 
minister, and the sturdy immovability of his opponent, the one 
oscillating like a pendulum, the other firmly planted as a rock. 
Something of the same, too, is observable in their vocal utter- 
ances. It is said that the reformer has none of the hesitation 
of the minister, that he goes straight to his point, with what the 
word fluency hardly describes. It cannot be said of him as of 
the old Homeric orator azo yAwoons peev avdn. The words do 
not seem to flow from his tongue, but to come wno de pectore, 
from his broad, deep chest ; and it would be only fair to add, 
giving the words a less material interpretation, from the bot- 
tom of his heart. There is no doubt that Mr. Bright is a great 
debater. We express no opinion upon the subject, for indeed 
We cannot, at this distance, be competent to decide, but the 
young reformers of the present day seem to look to him, 
rather than to Mr. Cobden, as their chief. It was once Cobden 
and Bright. It is now Bright and Cobden. Perhaps it is that 
the great Anti-corn-law man has fought his battle, gained his 
victory, done his work ; and that having secured to the coun- 
try the blessing of cheap bread, his mission is at an end. It 
may be doubted whether Bright will ever take such a place in 
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history. It is not our duty, however, to write of these things, 
All that we have now to do with, is Bright’s answer to the mi- 
nister. We have said that it was a very clever speech, and 
that it ¢old upon the House. It was lis object. to attack, é 
limine, the whole system of double Government, and to demon- 
strate that the Court of Directors of the Kast India Company 
ought utterly to cease to be. He began by saying that there 
was great inconsistency between what Sir Charles Wood had 
said, and what he proposed to do; “ because really, if one were 
to take his speech as a true and faithful statement of the con- 
‘ dition of India, and of the past proceedings of the Indian 
* Government, one would say that he was greatly at fault in 
* making any changes whatever in that Government. At thie 
‘ same time, if his speech be not a faithful portraiture of that 
* Government, and of its transactions in India, I should say that 
‘ what he proposes to do with regard to the reformation of the 
‘ Ilome Government is altogether insufficient for the occa- 
* sion.” 

This, he said, he was prepared to show, but before touching 
upon the Government scheme of reform, he alluded to the 
course that the Government had pursued, a course which he 
declared had manifested considerable vacillation. Upon this 
point we believe that he was right. It seems plain that Go- 
vernment at one time had determined to do one thing, at ano- 
ther time to do another thing, or, perhaps, it might more 
properly be said, that at one time they had determined to do 
nothing, and at another to do something. Sir John Iobhouse’s 
cool, contemptuous reply, when he was asked whether Govern 
ment intended to appoint a Committee, cannot be forgotten. A 
Committee ought to have been appointed then, in order that 
we might have had another year of enquiry. There is little 
doubt upon this point. Whether there was uncertainty and 
division in the council’ of state, we do not pretend to know. 
There is every reason to suppose that there was. ‘* Various 
* ruinours, said Mr. Bright, “have been afloat. One week every 
one has been quite confident that there would be no legisla- 
tion at all beyond postponement. Next week every body 
was quite confident that it would be a sweeping measure, 
which, I must say, I never believed. I think the prevailing 
opinion, the week after, was that there was to be a measure 
like that submitted to the House to-night. It was understood 
last Saturday that there was to be no measure at all beyond 
that of postponement. It was asserted so positively that I 
was one of those who were taken in by the assertion. On 
luesday, my honorable friend, the member for Poole (Mr. 
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« Danby Seymour) had given notice of a question on this sub- 
‘ject, and he was requested not to ask the question till Tues- 
‘day. On Thursday there was a Cabinet Council. Whether 
‘there was a change of opinion I know not; I presume there 
‘was, from the opinion confidently expressed by the noble 
‘ Lord (John Russell) himself in the House, that legislation was 
‘to proceed immediately. All this indicates to me, at any 
‘rate, that there has been a good deal of vacillation, and a 
« good deal of not knowing what was to be done.” We believe 
that there really was “a good deal of not knowing what was 
hest to be done.” 

Having delivered himself of this, which was really the 
strongest point in his speech, the member for Manchester 
proceeded to touch briefly on the advantages of a postpone- 
ment of legislation, and then flung himself headlong upon the 
double Government. He said it was a Government of secre- 
cy and irresponsibility, that ought not to be tolerated in a free 
country; that he did not believe that the four-and-twenty 
gentlemen, constituting the Court of Directors, were worse 
than any other four-and-twenty gentlemen, but that under 
such a system of Government India could never prosper. As 
the minister had, in his five hours’ speech, relied much on 
authority, he would, also, he said, bring forward his authori- 
ties :— 


Now, sir, the Right Honorable Gentleman has given us the testimony 
of two or three people on his side of the question. I should like to 
trouble the Hlouse with one or two opinions in this book, which I hold to be 
the soul of this question. The Right Honorable Gentleman quoted the 
book of Mr Campbell ; it is a very interesting one, and givesa great deal 
of information, and I do not know why, upon this point, it ought not to bo 
as authoritative as upon any other. Ile says :—‘* The division of authority 
between the Board of Control and the Court of Directors, the large num- 
ber of Directors, and the peculiar system by which measures are originated 
in the Court, sent for approval to the Board, then back again to the Court, 
and so on, render all deliverances very slow and difficult, and when a mea- 
sure is discussed in India, the announcement that it has been referred to 
the Court of Directors, is often regarded as an indefinite postponement. In 
fact, it is evident that twenty-four Directors in one place, and the Board of 
Control in another, are not very likely, very speedily to unite in one opinion 
upon any doubtful point.” That is what obviously occurs to a man who 1s 
disposed to write in favor of the Company, and in favor of the Indian 
Government generally. 

There is another authority, the evidence of Mr, Kaye, who has written 
also an interesting book, which is distributed at the expense of the Court 
of Directors, and I take it for granted it is a fair representation of their 
views and of what they have done, inasmuch as the Chairman of the Court 
of Directors was kind enough to make me a present of a copy of it. Now 
Mr. K aye, in referring to the double Government which existed in Bengal, in 
the vear 1772, makes use of these quotations ;—when | read them I teally 
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thought they were a quotation from one of my own speeches. * But enlight- 
ened,” says Mr. Kaye, ‘as were the instructions thus issued to the supervisors, 
the supervision was wholly inadequate to the requirements of the case. The 
double Government, as | have shown, did not work well. It was altogether 
a sham and an imposture. It was soon to be demolished at a blow." 
That double Government was the double Government in Bengal, under 
which the revenue and several other departments were carried on by native 
authorities, whilst there was a supervising power which was exercised by 
the Kast India Company. He says again, “ The double Government had 
by this time fulfilled its mission. It had introduced an incredible amount 
of disorder and corruption into the state, and poverty and wretchedness 
among the people. It bad embarrassed our fiuances, and soiled our charac. 
ter, und was now to be openly recognized as a failure.” Those are the 
words Mr. Kaye uses with regard to the double Government existing only 
in Bengal. Of the double Government existing here he says, “ In respect 
to all transactions with foreign powers, all matters bearing upon questions 
of peace and war, the President of the Board of Control has authority to 
originate such measures as he and his colleagues in the Ministry may con- 
sider expedient. In such cases he acts presumedly with the Secret Com- 
mittee of the Court of Directors. ‘That body is composed of the Chairman, 
Deputy-Chairman, and senior member of the Court. ‘The Secret Committee 
sign the despatches which emanate from the Board; but they have no 
power to withhold or to alter them. ‘They have not even the power to 
record their dissent. In fact, the functions of the Committee are only 
those, which, to use the words of a distinguished member of the Court of 
Directors (the late Mr. Tucker) who deplored the mystery and the mockery 
of a system which obscures responsibility and deludes public opinion, could 
as well be performed by a Secretary ora seal!” And further on he (Mr. Kaye) 
says, “ When we are judging of the responsibility of the different branclies 
of the Indian Government, we ought to remember that the whole foreign 
policy of the East India Company is regulated by the Board of Coutrol, 
that in the solution of the most vital questions of peace and war, affecting 
the finances of the country, and therefore the means of internal improve- 
ment, the Court of Directors have no more power than the Mayor and 
Aldermen of any corporation Town.” ** India depends,” he says, ‘ less upon 
the will of the twenty-four gentlemen in Leadenhall-street, than the caprice 
of one man, who is here to-day, and gone to-morrow—knocked over by 
a gush of Parhamentary uncertainty—the mistaken tactics of a Parliamenta- 
ry leader, or the negligence of an ineflicient whipper-in.” Mr. Kaye mukes 
this remarkable statement; also he suys, “ The past history of India is a 
history of revenue wasted, and domestic improvement obstructed by war.” 
Now this | very much complain of. I admit the right of the East India 
Company to complain of many things that have been done by the Board 
of Control, and if we leave those two bodies to paint each other, we shall 
come to an accurate representation of what they really are. ‘The Kast India 
Company charge the Board of Control with making unnecessary wars, 
and squandering the revenues which the Company collects. 1 have no 
doubt at all that that is perfectly true, . 


And yet Mr. Bright would abolish the “ collecting body,” 
and retain the “squandering” one. We shall speak of this 
more fully anon; in the meanwhile, we would remark that we 
cannot congratulate Mr. Bright on the felicity of his appeal 
to written authorities. Mr. Campbell complains of the system 
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of double Government, mainly on account of the undue inter- 
ference of the Board of Control. Mr. Kaye, whose book is 
historical, and who has written chiefly of the past, condemns 
the double Government of Bengal—that is, the mixed Govern- 
ment of the East India Company and the Soubadar, on our 
first assumption of the Dewanni. What that has to do with 
Leadenhall-street and Cannon Row, it is not easy to perceive. 
Sir James Hogg, on a subsequent evening, pointed out the 
irrelevancy, if not the unfairness of this quotation. But Mr. 
Bright quoted other passages from Mr. Kaye’s book, which 
really did relate, in some measure, to the double Government 
of Leadenhall-street and Cannon Row. They related, as 
did the quotation also from one of Mr. ‘Tucker’s* minutes, to 
the Secret Committee. The intention of both writers was to 
show that the double Government was not sufficiently a 
double Government, inasmuch as in the Secret Commit- 
tee, by which all matters relating to peace and war were 
decided, the power was wholly in the hands of one-half of the 
double Government, ¢ e¢., the Board of Control. It was 
Mr. Kaye’s object to point out the injustice of charging the 
Kast India Company with the grave offence of squandering 
the revenues of the country on foreign wars, when of those 
wars they have been “not the authors, but the victims.” 
The only inference to be drawn from these arguments 
and assertions is, that the power of the Board of Con- 
trol, in the double Government, should be diminished, and 
the power of the Court of Directors increased. Mr. Tucker, 
too, contended for at least such an extension of the power of 
the latter, as would enable the members of the direction, con- 
stituting the Secret Committee, to record their protests when- 
ever they disapproved of the measures of the Crown minister. 
All this was fully exposed by Sir James Hogg, who said 
—and said truly—that both Mr. Tucker and Mr. Kaye were 
among the strongest advocates of the double Government. 

Mr. Bright, however, quoted these authorities in support 
of his argument. Now, his argument was, that as the double 
Government was bad, the Court of Directors ought to be 
utterly abolished. He is keenly alive to the imperfections of 
the Board of Control. Indeed, he has more to say against 
that moiety of the double Government than the other. He 


_* We are glad to avail ourselves of this opportunity of expressing the gratifica- 
tion which we have felt on perceiving that a selection from the public and private 
papers of this able and honest statesman has just been given to the world. We 
content ourselves, on the present occasion, with the bare notice of the fact. When 
the biography of Mr. Tucker, now in preparation, is given to the world, we shall 
review at length both the life and writings of this excellent Director. 
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says, as we have shown, that it squanders the revenues on 
foreign wars, this squandering being the cause of all the 
evil results of which he complains. Then he tells us that it 
is hardly in the nature of things, that the President of the 
India Board should know any thing of India and its Government 
—that, during the last thirty years, there has been, on an 
average, a new President every two years, and that it has 
happened that there were three Presidents in little more than 
amonth. Krom this undeniable fact Mr. LBright’s inference 
is that the Court of Directors—the members of which are 
elected for life—should cease to exist !* 

All the evils which are inherent in our Indian administra- 
tion—all the short-comings of administrators, grappling with 
difficulties of which the member for Manchester ean have no 
conception, were attributed to the vicious constitution of the 
Court of Directors. Even the increase of military expendi- 
ture—the squandering of public money, which he had before 
admitted to be the work of the Board of Control, was laid 
to the account of the drones of Leadenhall-street. The one 
great idea uppermost in the mind of the reform leader was, 
that the Company should be utterly abolished. It was not 
sufficient for him that the body should be horribly mutilated— 
sawn in half as it were—he desired that it should be ground 
to powder. But this mutilation was, in his mind, better than 
nothing. Ile rejoiced in it as far as it went; and celebrated 
the misfortunes of the Company with a sort of wild-Indian 
tomahawk dance, which they who were present in the House 
of Commons on this occasion, describe as extremely diverting. 
It amused the House, after midnight, and roused the languid 
energies of some of the exhausted members :— 





The Right Honorable gentleman's plan appears to me to be very much 
like what we have already. I think there never was so great a ery with so 
little wool. It comes to this, so far as regards the question about which 
the public most cares, that the twenty-four gentlemen are, by a process of self: 
immolation, to be reduced to fifteen. I think it will be one of the most affect- 
ing scenes i the history of India; and I hope, as the Company keep writers 
to defend them, they will employ an artist to paint an historical picture 
of this greatevent. We shall see the Honorable Member for Guildford, and 
the Honorable Member for Honiton, and one of the Honorable Members for 
the City of London, and twe uty seven others meeting together—they will be 


* What the animus of the India Reform party was, may be gathered from a sub- 
sequent speech of Mr. Blackett, who said, “ I differ from the Hon'ble Baronet, (St 
James Hogy,) when he says that the system of double Government is on its trial 
at the present moment. The East India Company is, however, I think, now pul 














on its trial, and whether the futur system of Government be a single or ad nti 
one, that Company is, in my opinion, not fit to form a part of it.” In other word, 
they found a true Bill Mrainst both parties, and proceeded to try only the least ut 
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like so many menina sinking boat, casting lots who shall be first thrown ove 
hoard, whether the old, the young, the fat, or the lean—it is impossible to say 
how the choice will fall, but fifteen must go and fifteen will remain ; and then, 
if I understand it, three others are to be added. The result, after certain pro- 
cesses of transition, will be, instead of havingtwenty-four gentlemen sitting in 
Leadenhall street,we shall have eighteen, of those six appointed by the Crown, 
and twelve by the present constituency. Than the present state of things 
nothing the Right Honorable gentleman could do could make it worse— 
it was. impossible to do any thing with it to make it better, and so he has 
left it to remain as it is. Just observe his argument for appointing the six 

I never heard an argument so completely conclusive against his own case 

He wishes to appoint six by the Crown, so that the Crown will be able to 
choose from eminent men in India, six personswho have been there ten years, 
and thus we shall insure having six men in the Board of Directors who are 
suitable for the responsible office in which they are placed—then that 
argues that the twelve are not such. ‘I'he composition of the Board has two 
ingredients—one is wholesome, and the other poisonous. He gives you 
two drops of the poison for one of wholesome nutriment. He mixes them 
together, and then he wants to palm it upon this House and the Country as 
a great measure, and he has promised in his very long speech a very 
great benefit to be derived from it. I venture to say there never was a speech 
so great in this House, I mean in length, when the results which people 
wanted to know were so little. Only think of those twelve gentlemen, those 
twelve are degraded alreadv. The Right Honorable gentleman has said that 
six are put there in the way they are put there, because the twelve are not 
elected in asatisfactory manner, and are not persons fit for the Government of 
India. That they are bankers and brewers, and men of all sorts in the 
City of London, who find it to their interest to get into the Court of Direc- 
tors, by any sort of means—it does not matter by what kennel they get 
through, they find it advantageous to their business as bankers and otherwise. 
In point of fact, it is like getting on any other Joint Stock Company, which 
ig common thing with many men in London. ‘These are the useless 
majority, while the six are the small dose of something reasonable. | 

would appeal to the Right Honorable gentleman to abolish the twelve in the 
name of all that is reasonable; if one class is bad and not to be trusted, 
if people get on the Boafd who have no business there, and another class 
is good, in which the country have confidence, I say you had better get rid 
of the class which is bad, for they will have the majority as a matter of 
course—if they are to be equal with the others, they will bave the majority, 
not only in name, but in action. 

Now, it must have occurred to every reader of Mr. Bright’s 
speech, that if Sir Charles Wood’s address was illogical and 
inconclusive, the reply to it was still more distinguished by 
these characteristics. Sir Charles Wood contended that the 
double Government had worked well, and then proceeded, as 
he believed, to improve the double Government. Mr. Bright 
contended that it had worked extremely badly, and that 
therefore it ought to be abolished. So far both may have been 
right in their conclusions. But when we come to consider the 
nature of the improvements or remedies suggested by the 
two speakers, we see at once that they were both wrong, the Re- 
former more lamentably, because more demonstrably than the 
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Minister. Sir Charles Wood argued, as we have said, that 
the double Government had worked so well, that it ought to 
be retained, but not so admirably as to suggest the impossibi- 
lity of improving it. He therefore proceeded, as he believed, 
to improve it. But the changes which he initiated were at 
least doubtful improvements, in our opinion they were changes 
for the worse. The argument against them is soon stated, 
[t is admitted by Sir Charles Wood and his colleagues that it 
is desirable to maintain the East India Company as an in- 
dependent administrative body, standing between India and the 
Government of party. “ The efficiency of this body,” says the 
minister, ** essentially depends upon its freedom from all undue 
political influence.” | Sir Charles Wood to the Chairman, &c., of 
the Court of Directors, June 1, 1853.) To increase this eflii- 
ency, we must, therefore, increase its freedom from _ political 
influence ; to diminish its efficiency, we must diminish its free- 
dom from political influence. But what did Sir Charles Wood 
propose to do? He proposed to weaken the independent au- 
thority of the Court of Directors, to render it more subser- 
vient to political influence—by introducing into the corporation 
a certain number of ministerial nominees. By his own show- 
ing, therefore, the tendency of the measure was to diminish 
the efficiency of the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company as an instrument of Government. Now, if it be 
desirable to maintain the Court of Directors at all, it is desira- 
ble to maintain its efficiency. If such a barrier between India 
and party is to be upheld at all (and in our opinion it is the 
main safeguard of our power in the East, and certainly the main 
security for the welfare of the people of India,)it cannot be pru- 
dent to weaken it. If it be once admitted that the independence 
of the East India Company is essential to its efficiency, and 
that it is expedient to maintain this efficiency, in order that 
the Government of India may not become the Government 
of a party, we cannot see how any measure, the tendency 
of which is to weaken this independence and to diminish this 
efhiciency, can be regarded as an improvement. 

Though this is written with especial reference to the speech 
of Sir Charles Wood, the argument may be applied still more 
emphatically to the destructive reply of Mr. Bright. The 
drift of this gentleman’s oration appears to be this. The 
double Government is bad. It has not worked well. The chief 
proof of its not working well is to be found in the fact, that 
immense sums have been lavished on wars, neither just nor 
politic—whilst the amount expended on public works, on educa- 
tion,and other reproductive and regenerative agencics, is lamenta- 
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bly small. Wedo not mean that this is all that Mr. Bright 
alleged against the Kast India Company, but that it constitutes 
the main body of his charge. Now the speaker knew well, 
and indeed virtually admitted, that these wars had been made, 
not by the East India Company, or the independent moiety of 
the double Government, but by the ministerial moiety, that is, 
the Board of Control. From this it results, that the impe- 
diment to good Government is to be found, not in the authority 
of the Kast India Company, but in the power of the Board of 
Control. It would be supposed, therefore, that Mr. Bright, 
from these premises, would argue that the power of the ministe- 
rial half of the double Government ought to be reduced. 
But instead of this, he seeks to render that very authority, 
which he admits to be the source of the greater part of the 
mischief, absolute and supreme, by utterly removing the only 
check that there is upon its misdoings. The logic of this 
appears to us to be analogous with that of aman who _ insists 
that brandy-and-water is bad, because brandy is a villainous 
compound; and then demonstrates the sincerity of his de- 
claration that he will never taste the said brandy-and-water 
again, by utterly discarding the water, and drinking the bran- 
dy “ neat.” 

Before we dismiss the first and greatest of Mr. Bright’s speech- 
es on the India Bill, and pass on to other incidents of the pro- 
tracted debate, or rather series of protracted debates, we must 
make a few remarks on the tendency of this very able and 
eloquent speaker to degenerate into personalities. There is 
too often apparent in his speeches an endeavour to lower 
the authority of his opponents, by attributing to them un- 
worthy motives, or discovering private reasons for the 
opinions which they deliver—a disposition to speak of mat- 
ters brought under his notice in the course of social in- 
tercourse, sometimes deriving from trivial incidents of a pri- 
vate nature mistaken inferences of a much graver kind. We 
have not observed in the speeches of the supporters of the 
Government, or the advocates of the East India Company, 
any similar tendency to cast discredit on their adversaries by 
imputing to them unworthy motives—-by alluding to any griev- 
ances or any grudges—any private animosities, which might 
result from disappointments in one quarter or another. Yet 
we are credibly informed that some of the magnates of the 
India Reform party are not wholly unassailable on this score. 
Be this as it may, it is not to be doubted that the proneness of 
the member for Manchester—ablest among these able India Re- 
formers—to degenerate to littleness of this kind, very much 
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weakens the force of his authority—the more especially as 
his inferences are often wanting in truth. We will take one or 
two instances of this tendency, relating as they do to gentlemen 
with whom many of our readers are acquainted, personally or 
by name. ‘The first of these is Mr. Marshman. Mr. Marsh- 
man’s authority, as derived from his evidence given before 
the Parliamentary Committees, was quoted by Sir Charles 
Wood—and very properly quoted—as that of a gentleman 
largely and intimately acquainted with Indian affairs. Now, 
Mr. Bright, anxious, in this as in other cases, to twist the evi- 
dence of the supposed friends of the Company to his own 
uses, said, “I shall take one or two points of evi- 
‘ dence from witnesses, whom 1 am sure the Right Honora- 
ble gentleman will not say a word against. He has quoted 
‘Mr. Marshman. Mr. Marshman is a gentleman who has 
‘ great information relating to Indian affairs. I have had the 
pleasure of a conversation with him. I presume he came 
over that he might be examined on behalf of the Company. Mr. 
Marshman is the Editor of a Newspaper in India that is 
known to be the organ and defender of the Government. Now, 
‘ in the Friend of India, dated the 1st of April, will be found 
these words, ‘ No one has even attempted to contradict the 
fact that the condition of the Bengal peasantry 18 almost as 
wretched and degraded as it is possible to conceive,’ &c., &c.” 
Now, it is very certain that if Mr. Bright had, as he said, a 
conversation with Mr. Marshman, and knew all about his com- 
ing over to give evidence, &c., he must have known that that 
gentleman was not in India on the Ist of April. So far then as 
Mr. Marshman’s authority goes, the extract from the Friend of 
India is quite valueless. But what we principally wish to know 
is, What right had the member for Manchester to say that Mr. 
Marshman went over to England to give his evidence in favor 
of the Company, and that the Friend of India is the organ of 
Government? If Mr. Bright could find in that paper such 
passages as he quoted against the Company, he might have 
been pretty well convinced that it is not the “ organ of Go- 
vernment.” The Government have always stedfastly refused, 
wisely or unwisely, to have an “ organ.” As to Mr. Marsh- 
man’s evidence, it appears to us to be characterized by great in- 
dependence, as it certainly is by great ability. It is certainly not 
the evidence of a man bent upon supporting the supremacy of 
the Company. 

We will, secondly, allude briefly to the case of Mr. Kaye. 
Mr. Kaye, as our readers know, has written a book on the 
Administration of the East India Company. Its object ayow- 
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edly was to show that something has been done in India 
for the improvement of the country, that some progress 
towards good government has been made. It appears that 
the Chairman of the East India Company gave Mr. Bright 
a copy of this book. We are informed that at the house of 
a mutual friend, a near relative of the Chairman, the latter, 
knowing that he would meet Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, and 
wishing to dissipate, by an appeal to irresistible facts, some 
of the prejudices they had formed, gave to each of these two 
gentlemen a copy of Mr. Kaye’s book, with which he had 
provided himself for the purpose. Upon the strength of this 
act of courtesy, Mr. Bright informs the House of Commons, 
that Mr. Kaye held the brief of the Company, that he wrote at 
the India House, in comfortable apartments, and that his book 
had been circulated at the expense of the Company. Now, 
the fact is, as we are informed on the best authority, that Mr. 
Kaye had not been inside the India House for some months 
previous to the publication of his book; that he never had 
any apartments there; that he wrote an official letter to the 
Court, asking to have access to the records of the India House, 
and that the access was granted; that, so far from holding the 
brief of the Company, he wrote his book under no engage- 
ment of any kind with the authorities of the India House ; 
that the Court as a body had no knowledge that it was forth- 
coming; and, lastly, that it has not been distributed at the 
expense of the Company’s finances. Our own opinion is, that 
the Company would have done well and wisely, if they had 
exhibited a little less contempt for public opinion. It has 
always been a part of their system rigidly to abstain from 
anything like an attempt to act upon public opinion through 
the medium of the press. They have never taken any pains 
to conciliate public writers, but have gone on, from year’s end 
to year’s end, suffering themselves to be unjustly assailed, and 
never bestirring themselves to rebut the unjust charges levelled 
against them. If proper pains had been taken to lay before the 
English public, from time to time, true statements of what has 
been done, for the amelioration of the condition of the country, 
they would never have had to contend with the antagonism 
which culminated against them at the commencement of the 
present year. We believe that it is in no small measure 
Owing to this contempt of public opinion, that the authority 
of the Court has been reduced, and its numbers diminished. 
It is curious to contrast the supineness of the Company with 
the vehement activity of their assailants. If they had em- 
ployed an experienced public writer to prepare a popular 
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account of what has been done in India, for the amelioration o 
the condition of the people, it would, at least, have been a D0: 
litic movement, and not a dishonorable one. There are some 
very able men in the India House, who might have e prepared 
such a book. But the India House, in this juncture, sent 
forth nothing. A gentleman, whose only connexion with the 
Company was, that he had once held a commission in their 
army, sent forth a volunteer work, which, not being in the 
style of the India Reform Tracts, Mr. Bright at once assumed 
to have been “ written to order,” and iz the India House. His 
followers in Parliament repeated this declaration, and_ his 
supporters of the fourth estate reiterated it, with a circum- 
stantial minuteness, which was quite surprising, consider- 
ing that none of the actors concerned in the alleged transac- 
tions had the slightest knowledge of the circumstances so mi- 
nutely narrated. We cannot help thinking, therefore, that it 
would be better, all things considered, if so steed a public 
character as Jolin Bright. were to abstain from speaking, in 
his parliamentary orations, of what one gentleman said during 
a morning call, or what another did at a dinner party. 

But we willingly turn from such matters as these, to continue 
our running commentary on the debate on the introduction of 
the new India Bill. After Mr. Bright had spoken on the 3rd 
of June, the debate was adjourned to the 6th, on which day 
Mr. J. G. Phillimore commenced the discussion. Mr. Philli- 
more is member for Leominster. At the late election, his an- 
tagonist was Mr. J. P. Willoughby, late Chief Secretary, and 
afterwards member of Council at Bombay, one of the ablest men 
in the Company’s Civil Service. Mr, Phillimore is the author of 
some works held in high esteem by the legal profession, of which 
heis a distinguished member. He speaks ‘fluently and well; but 
he wants mode ration, and among the many virulent assailants 
of the Company, he is one of the most virulent. Asa lawyer 
and a law-lecturer, it was fitting that he should undertake the 
judicial department of the great crusade against the Company. 
He undertook it; and what he did, he did vigorously. The 
ability of the member for Leominster is not to be disputed. 
The drift of his speech was, that in India there is no protec- 
tion for life or property. He made much of Mr. Lewin’s evi 
dence, as if Mr Lewin could be an impartial witness ; and he 
dwelt, too, upon the evidence of Mr. Cameron, whom he 13 
reported to have described as one of the ablest of the Com- 
pany’s Civil Servants! Mr. Norton’s pamphlet was of course 
a text-book. In the hands of the Honorable Member tor 
Leominster, “ the thing became a trumpet.” He quoted old 
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Zephaniah Holwell, to show what a paradise Bengal had been, 
hefore our connexion with it; and then declared that the Com- 
pany and their servants had “ depopulated whole territories.” 
“] would eall,” he said in conclusion, “ upon every member of 
‘this House, who loves righteousness, and hates oppression, who 
‘ venerates eternal and immortal laws which are written in the 
‘heart of every man, be his climate or his colour what it may, 
‘by the unerring hand of our great Creator, to. save this 
‘country from the consequences which, sooner or later, must 
‘follow the passing of such a measure.” 

Then rose Sir James Hoge. His speech was rather a reply 
to what Mr. Bright had said on the first night of the debate, 
than to what had fallen from Mr. Phillimore. It was admitted 
by all men in the House, by the India Reformers no less than 
the supporters of the Ministry and the Company, to be an admira- 
ble and a telling speech. It was listened to with profound at- 
tention, and greeted with repeated cheers. It was earnest—ar- 
gumentative—convineing. Above all, it was full of irrefutable 
facts. We do not think that there was a single point in Mr. 
Bright’s speech to which it was not a complete and demolishing 
reply. He began by commenting upon the course pursued by 
Bright and his associates, said that they complained of India 
being a sealed book, when everything relating to India was laid 
on the table of the house, but nobody cared to read it; then spoke 
of the necessity of immediate legislation. “If the present 
“system has worked well, if it has increased the happiness and 
‘ prosperity of India, why then continue it. If you have 
‘discovered defects in its constitution and working, then 
‘remove them. If it has failed in discharging its sacred 
‘duties, and the great objects for which it was formed, why 
‘then, away with the instruments, and form another and 
‘a better Government.” Then he proceeded to show what the 
Government of India really is, what are the advantages of 
that system of double Government, which Mr. Bright had so 
vehemently condemned :— 

The great and paramount benefit of double Government, I believe, in the 
Opinion of all former Governments, and of the present as of previous Parlia- 
ments, is to keep the Government of India free from political bias or 
political influence. (Hear, hear.) And that system of double Government 
18 the only means by which this great and paramount object can be accom. 
plished. I ask if any other part of the British dominions has been free 
from political influence. I ask, since 1784, if it has ever been alleged that 
India has been subject to party or political influence. God knows there are 
Imputations enough cast on the Court of Directors. Did any body ever cast 
that imputation on them? Was it ever suggested that they were influenced 
by party or political motives? Never; but whether rightly, or wrongly, 
they did what they thought was for the interests of India. A party feeling, a 
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party prejudice never enters their breasts, | may mention a recent instance, 
the recall of Lord Ellenborough by the Court of Directors—Lord E}ley 
borough was recalled by the twenty-four Directors unanimously—some 
nineteen or twenty of those Directors were friends and staunch sup 
porters of the late Sir Robert Peel, whose Government was perhaps 2 little 
weakened by the Noble Lord's recall, but still the Directors would not 
permit themselves to be partizans, and did recall Lord Ellenborough under 
an imperious sense of duty. (Lear, lear.) 


All this is greatly to the point. Nor is the following less 
pertinent to the question. The India Reform party had dis- 
coursed somewhat vaguely of the advantages of establishing 
a Government directly responsible to Parliament. But what 
has Parhament done for India, what does Parliament care 
about India ?—Sir James Hogg asked whether what had been 
done for the country had been done by the Indian Government 
or the House of Commons :— 


Now has this been the effort of India, aided by the Government of India, 
or has the House of Commons rendered it any assistance? [ tell you, 
you have not, I tell you, the Court of Proprietors, that calumniated body, 
and the Mast India Company have, year after year, been petitioning your 
House to do justice to India, by taking away the discriminating duties. But 
they have petitioned in vain. Cotton goods and cotton manufactures 
were imported into India at five per cent., and the manufactures of India 
were brought into this country, it will scarcely be believed, at a duty of 
sixty-two per cent. I complain of nothing that India has suffered arising 
from free trade, of which I have always been an advocate, but [ complain 
of every thing that India has suffered from artificial means, from undue 
protection. We applied for equal duties as to cotton, sugar, and rum ; and 
we applied in vain. It was only the other day we were able to get these 
duties equalized, and I will show you the result of the equalization. And 
yet it is by a Committee of the House of Commons, which bas retarded * 
and kept back the prosperity and progress of India, [ am told that country 
has not advanced with the celerity which might be expected. 


And again, to the same point; the Honorable Baronet con- 
tinued with telling emphasis— 


Well, sir, this has been the case with Tadia. Has England prospered 
during the time? Can England say that she has contributed to the wealth 
of India, but that India has not contributed to hers? In 1814, which was 
the first year of what, as regards India, was nick-named “ free trade,” when 
everything from England could go into India, and when nothing from 
India could come to England—that was the free trade for India. (Hear, 
hear, and laughter.) In 1814, the first year of that so-called free trade, the 
British cotton manufactures exported to the East Indies amounted to 
£ 100,487." In 1849-50, the last year [ have, they had increased from 
£ 100,000 (and I am very glad they had) to £ 4,421,920! Has Manches- 
ter any reason to complain? (Hear, hear, and cheers.) Well—have the 
ship-owners any reason to complain? In 1834-35, the British shipping 
amounted to 220 vessels, consisting of 108,870 tons. In 1849-950, the 
vessels had increased to 425, and the tonnage to 252,153. Both the num- 
ber of vessels and the amount of tonnage, therefore, had almost, within 2 
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fraction, doubled in twenty years. Now, sir, let me ask where is that to 
be equalled? I should like any gentleman who follows me to show me 
any other part of the world where there has been such a rapid advance |! 
Why, you do not even find that that country, to which the Honorable Mem- 
ber for Manchester ever bends his fond imagination, rivals that—you 
cannot find that in America! 


The decay of our Indian manufactures is a subject frequent- 
ly discoursed upon by Indian reformers. There is but one 
answer to be given to it. ‘“‘ Settle that with Mr. Bright.” J¢ is 
the rapacity of Manchester, not the rapacity of the East India 
Company, that impoverishes the Indian artizan. Twenty years 
ago, Mr. Cutlar Fergusson, who was to the debates of 1833 
very much what Sir James Hogg is to those of 1853 (the 
similarity of their antecedents is well known*) dwelt forcibly 
on this subject—declaring that in Dacca nine-tenths of the 
families who gained their livelihood by the cotton manufacture, 
had been thrown out of employ, by the protection afforded to 
the British manufactures. But we must return to Sir James 
Hogg’s speech, and reluctantly come to the peroration :— 


Now, sir, I feel how unduly I have intruded upon the time and the 
attention of the House. I solicited their indulgence, and they have kindly 
aud liberally granted itto me. I fear | have not repaid them by being as 
brief as I feel [ ought to have been, but the subject is one of great impor- 
tauce,—the body with whom I am associated was assailed loudly, not only 
With mismanagement and errors of judgment, but even their motives and 
intentions were impugned. Ido not complain of arraigning the acts of the 
Fast India Company—the acts of all public men are open to public can- 
vass, and if they deserve it, to public condemnation. But 1 do complain 
of some insinuations which the Honorable Member this night has thrown 

‘upon the honesty and purity, and as | understand him, the intentions 
of the Court of Directors, and of the Government. It is not long ago 
since | heard an Honorable Member, a friend of my own, whom | 
value, and whom [ have kuown boy and man, | refer, to the Hono- 
rable Member for Poole, exclaim, ** What sympathy can the Court of 
Directors have with the people in India?” I ask him, have they nota 
sucred duty to discharge? Why should he suppose that they are 
indisposed to discharge that duty? Let bim say, if he pleases, that 
they are incapable and incompetent, but let him not say that they 
Want disposition to do their duty. 1 would speak for myself. I pro- 
ceeded to that country at an early period of life, in the service neither of the 
Crown nor of the Company, dependent solely upon my own exertions for my 
livelihood and my advancement. It pleased God to prosper my exertions, 
and | am indebted to that country for the competence which has enabled 
me to sit in the Great Council of Kngland. I am devoted to India by 
every tie of gratitude and of affection, and | will tell my Honorable friend, 
that feelings like those are as likely to produce beneficial results to the 
people of India, as any doctrine of abstract philanthropy and benevolence. 


* _ . ° y > € . 
But Fergusson, on returning to India, preferred being Judge- Advocate. Hogg, 
Who might have been Judge-Advocate, preferred being an Indian Director. 
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1 will sav for myself and for those with whom I have the honor to be asax 
ciated, speaking personally, we care little as regards ourselves what may be 
the determination of Parliament, but our earnest wish and our anxious 
prayer is, that the Supreme Disposer of events may so direct your counsels, 
that vou may select that form of Government, and those instruments to 
execute it, which are best calculated to insure the happiness of the people 
of India, and the sound Government of that great country. 

The speech, received throughout with marked attention and 
repeated applause, was loudly cheered at its close. It was, 
indeed, a very able address—celearly and emphitically delivered 
—tull of telling points—and, what is much better, full of 
undeniable facts. Young India felt its force; and reeled 
under the blow. More than one India Reformer, we are told, 
on leaving the House that night, admitted that the speech was 
a very able and telling speech, and that so far the debate had 
gone against them. But it must be admitted that the India 
Reform party are not wanting in that good English quality, 
pluck, and that they were just as eager to return to the charge, 
as though they had not been worsted at the outset. 

The debate was resumed on the 9th of June by Mr. Blackett 
—one of the leaders of the Young India party, active too in 
other things, and a rising member of the House. He attack- 
ed the Company on the score of their financial business and 
condition; but did not confine himself to the subject of 
Finance. He endeavored to reply to the statements of Sir 
James Hogg, relative to the increase of revenue and the 
general commercial prosperity of the country, and among 
other extraordinary things, showing how dangerous it is to 
meddle with such a subject without an intimate previous 
acquaintance with it; he made the astonishing declaration, that 
‘amongst the statistical matters given in the Appendix to the 
Commons’ Report, is to be found a statement of the arrears of 
land-tax, from which it appears that, during the sixteen years, 
trom 1834 to 1849 inclusive, these arrears amount to no lessa 
sum than £60,191,167.” He had added up the balances at the 
end of each of these separate years, and given the result of 
this addition as the gross amount which Government had failed 
to realize, not perceiving that the unrealized balance of one 
year was carried into the account of the next. So great an 
error as this naturally threw discredit on all the subsequent 
statistics of the party. The mistake was one into which a man, 
but little acquainted with the subject, diving into a mass of 
lizures, with the one sole object of making out a case, and 
seizing without investigation on every ugly-looking thing in 4 
series of tabular statements. might easily have fallen. But 
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it affords an apt illustration of the haste and presumption of 
the “ Young India” party, and the manner in which the case 
against the Company was got up by the eager assailants of Lea- 
denhall-street. Mr. Blackett was the Finance Minister of the Re- 
form party, and this was the way in which he dealt with 
his subject. But he spoke of other matters too, of the judicial 
system, of the state of the country, of the patronage of the 
Court of Directors, and in vehemence and virulence was, by 
no means, behind Mr. Phillimore and Mr. Bright. The perora- 
tion of his specch contains, in a few words, the principles of 
his party :— 

I object to the Bill, ke said, because it seems most strangely to com 
bine the contradictory disadvantages of precipitancy and delay. [ object 
to it additionally because it continues a system of double Government, 
which pretends to multiply checks, but succeeds only in neutralizing res- 
ponsibility, but most of all I object to it because it continues the East 
India Company as a permanent organ for the Government of India, and I 
must say that | am not better pleased with the Bill, because it leaves the 
Indian Government in that position, in which it may offer a screen to the 
proceedings of the minister, whom I wish to see made directly responsible 
to Parliament and to the people. Sir. be the share of influence, which the 
Kast India Company is permitted to retain, great or small, 1 am convinced 
that its continuance can only tend to retard progress, to foster nepotism, 
and to impede the elevation of the Native Indian race into a community 
of which England and Englishmen shall have reason to be proud. 

Mr. Blackett was followed by Mr. Thomas Baring, the 
Chairman of the Indian Committee then sitting—a gentleman 
deservedly held in the highest repute. The tenor of his 
speech was eminently favorable to the Company ; and he 
spoke with authority. He said that in his opinion the Com- 
mittee ought to have been appointed earlier, but that con- 
sidering the limited character of the Bill, and the paucity of 
topics to which it was addressed, he conceived that already 
there was sufficient information before the House. He con- 
tended therefore in favor of immediate legislation. And he con- 
sented to the introduction of the Bill, though he did not approve 
of all its clauses. He was for the retention, in all its leading 
features, of the existing system of Government, for the main- 
tenance of the East India Company as an efficient barrier 
against the encroachment of party influences :— 


I give my opinion, however presumptuous in me it must be to 
speak so, that I wish to see the Government of India not in the hands of 
the Crown, not in the hands of the Crown [ say, uncontrolled by some 
other independent and different body, notin the hands of the Crown as 
Wwe have seen our Colonies, and as we have seen our other possessions. | 
wish to see such a body subservient to the ultimate will of the Crown, a 
body so constituted as to be independent of political prejudices, of political 
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opinions, and not to earn its position by committing its services to any 
minister. Sir, | say nothivg as to any one political Government more 
than another. Butthis 1 say that, if we did not keep any independent 
check upon the acts of the Crown in India, we should see that for some 
party purpose, that for some party object, for some ephemeral and momen- 
tary party triumph, the security of Indiaand its good government would 
be made a secondary object. 


Then he referred to the Crown Colonies in proof of the 
danger of making the Government of our distant dependencies 
the Government of party :— 

[ would ask the House, he said, to look at what has occurred in other 
colonies or dependencies of Kngland—look at Jamaica—look at Ceylon 
—look at the West Indies—look at the Cape of Good Hope—look at 
Australia. Is there any body, who will say, calmly looking back upon 
our party struggles in this House, that each colonial Government, that the 
Government of each dependency, has not been bandied about from both 
sides of the scale, flying like a shuttle-cock, to be kept in the air as long 
as it can answer a party purpose? Sir, [ wish to guard against that. I wish 
to keep India. I do not deny that I wish to see India continue to belong 
to England, because | do not wish to see our Empire dismembered. I do 
not wish to see the power of England shaken. I do not wish to see its 
influence diminished; because I believe that that influence has not only 
tended to the welfare and glory of the British nation, but has tended to 
the expansion of the civilization and freedom of the world. I say then, 
keep India—keep her by good government—keep her by guarding her 
against herself, and those who may be dangerous within her; and you can 
only do that by keeping her out of the vortex of party politics—you can 
only do that by maintaining such a body as the Court of Directors, whose 
election is independent of the Crown. 

This is well and strikingly put, and wholly to the point. It 
cannot be too often or too emphatically repeated. 

r . . 5 

Phere are other passages in Mr. Baring’s able and states- 
manlike address, which we are tempted to quote, but we must 
reluctantly pass on. The next speaker was Mr. Danby Sey- 
mour. Mr. Danby Seymour is member for Poole, and Presi- 
dent of the India Reform Society. He is a young man of good 
family, large fortune, considerable enthusiasm, and excellent 
abilities. He is quite above all sinister influences. We believe 
him to be actuated by a sincere desire to benefit the people of 
India. But he has studied India in the worst possible school. 
He has learnt in the Russian camp, on the frontier where the 
eh of the Autocrat have been so long endeavoring to crush 
the liberties of the brave Circassians, the exaggerated lessons 
taught by Count Edward De Warren. His own account of 


° “aT a i e . 
his oo experiences is given in the exordium of his 
speech :— 


“ry sir, upon the question of the East, I certainly do feel very deeply, 
and I fee! for those nations, who, I think, have been for so many centuries 
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so much ill-treated by their European conquerors; and as to the line of 
policy which should be taken, I have had an opportunity of observing the 
success of the two lines of policy, fear and love, which, perhaps, has not been 
enjoyed by any other gentleman in this house. I have had the advantage of 

assing between two and three years in the Russian-Asiatic possessions, 
both while the old system, which we are still determined to pursue, was in 
existence, and when there was a new system introduced by a most distin- 
guished statesman, and, perhaps, the most able administrator of his time 
in Europe, which was introduced ten years ago, and which has increased 
Russian influence to an immense degree throughout the whole of Asia, and 
has been crowned with the greatest success. When I first went to the 
Caucasus, the native of Turkey and Persia, and the other nations of the 
Caucasus (for there are nearly fifty nations there) were treated very much as 
we treat the people of India; and 1 know that the possessions of Russia 
were then continually said to rest upon a volcano, and there was the 
greatest discontent, which it was considered necessary to have a large 
army in order to keep down. Only a year before I went to that country, 
] remember that so careful had been the organization of conspiracies there, 
that they were prepared to assassinate the whole of the Russian authorities 
in the capital, and the information as to the conspiracy was received the 
week before, not from any part of the country where it was to take place, 
but from St. Petersburgh. Now, sir, when I went there, I had the advantage 
of the constant company of the man who governed the whole of the pro- 
vinces from Poland to Persia, and who showed that enlightened policy in 
the treatment of those nations, which I wish our Government would imi- 
tate: and I have constantly kept up my communication with it, and I 
have heard that that policy has been eminently successful. I have myself 
heard, having lived much with the natives of all those countries, that so 
much were they in praise of it, that although they dislike dominion of any 
sort, yet any one of them would give up their lives for its support. . Now, 
sir, at this time Russia and ourselves are competitors for the Kast ; and I 
do say, and the nations of Asia and Hindostan will know likewise, that they 
have a great deal more to hope for from Russia with her present policy, than 
from England, with that policy which the Right Hon'ble gentleman 
advocates, 

Having thus stated what were his claims to the attention of 
the House, he flung himself headlong upon the speeches of Sir 
James Hogg and Sir Charles Wood. He said that the former 
had recommended the India Reform party tostudy the evidence 
im before the Parliamentary Committees, and all the Indian 

lue Books published during the last twenty years. he But,’’ 
said Mr. Seymour, “ what should we profit by this, seeing that 
‘ the Committees are packed Committees, and the Blue Books 
‘ only collections of garbled papers?” ‘“ I will just quote,” he 
continued, “ in proof of this, what Mr. Kaye, in his History of 
* the War in Affghanistan, says of the way in which state papers 
* are treated, and what is the reason that no man in his senses 
can possibly put any confidence in papers which come from 

the Government or the East. India Company.” Inthe Times 


report, Mr. Seymour is made to say, that “no man in his 
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‘ senses could put any confidence in papers that came from the 
‘ East India Company.” But, in either case, Mr. Seymour 
should have known that the East India Company had no more 
to do with the garbling of the Aftfghanistan papers than the 
India Reform party itself. Of that iniquity the Court of Diree- 
tors are clearly guiltless. In other instances, too, it appears to 
us that Mr. Seymour did not bring his reading, which seems to 
have been considerable, into very effective use. He quoted 
Macaulay (who wrote of the year 1763) against the Company, 
and he quoted Burke against the Company. ‘Then he quoted Mr. 
Kaye's recent volume, to the effect that “the servants of the 
* Company had, for nearly two centuries, regarded the natives 
* of India,as so many dark-faced and dark-souled gentiles, whom 
‘ it was their Mission to over-reach in business, and to overcome 
* in war.” “ There,” exclaimed Mr. Seymour, “ is a pretty pic- 
* ture of this paternal Government!” Now, it seems that Mr. 
Kaye did write the words quoted, but why did he write them ? 
To show what improvements had taken place in the character 
of the Company’s servants, and what progress in their adminis- 
tration. For “ nearly two centuries,” he said, these had been 
the views—this the conduct of the Company’s servants, but how 
different has it been during the last half-century ! What pro- 
gress has been made since the days when we only thought of 
subduing and despoiling the people! We repeat that all only 
weakens the cause, which * Young India” desires to advocate. 
Mr. Seymour complains, properly, of the garbling of public 
epee but can there be any worse garbling than that of which 
e and his associates have been guilty ? 

We hope that we shill not be misunderstood. The Govern- 
ment of India, like all other Governments, requires reform. 
A Reform Association—that is, a society of able and earnest- 
minded members of Parliament, studying the Indian question, 
without passion and without prejudice, in all its bearings, and 
watching the progress of Indian affairs with calm clear eyes, 
is very much what India wants. But India does not want 
the help of a Reform Association, saturated and sodden with 
prejudice, and incapable of viewing the India question with 
any but a jaundiced eye. If the India Reform party had 
been more moderate, they would have achieved more. What 
we complain of is, that their intemperance and exaggeration 
have discredited the cause of Indian reform, and will throw 
grievous obstacles in the way of future wiser reformers. 

Now, Mr. Hume, as all the world knows, is a veteran 
reformer. He is not likely to be unduly prejudiced in favor of 
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the authorities that be. But what is his language? He 
admits that there are defects in the present system, but he 
says that we shall only make the system worse by extending 
the power of the Crown. ‘The Crown ministers, he says, have 
spent all the money—impoverished the country, and retarded 
the progress of domestic improvement. What can be more 
truthful than this ?— 


Sir, I say, that but for the wars which unfortunately have occurred, India 
would have had a surplus revenue every year from 1833 to this time—some 
of these wars have been injudiciously commenced, and the continuation of 
war might have been prevented by allowing to the Court of Directors 
that check and control which, by law, they ought to have. The Court of 
Directors, however, have been kept in ignorance of many of the most im- 
portant circumstances connected with these wars. Mr. Melville, the Secre- 
tary to the Court of Directors, has stated that the Affyhan war, which cost 
several millions of money, was begun and ended before the Court of Direc- 
tors received one iota of information concerning it. JF asked Mr. Melville 
when did the Court first know of the Affyhan war? When were the papers 
submitted tothem? Was their opinion taken ? No, said the Secretary, 
we never had the papers conuected with the Affyhan war till it was brought 
to a termination. That disposed of thirteen millions of money. The 
Court of Proprietors, having their dividends dependent on the Court of 
Directors, have had their interest sacrificed. 1 do not believe there is one 
single man in the Court of Directors who would have approved of the 
Affghan war. ‘hat war was begun, continued, aud ended before the 
Court of Directors knew anything about it. Sir, | say by the wars that 
have occurred in India, no less than twenty-six millions of money have been 
wasted by the Board of Control, over which the Board of Directors had 
no power whatever, although they were made, by the Act of Parliament, 
trustees for the Proprietors, to see to the payment of the dividends. The 
dividends have been paid by them, although [ doubt very much whether 
they ought to have been, there being no surplus revenue in consequence 
of the debt that has been incurred. It is quite clear that the Court of 
Directors has violated the Act of Parliament in paying the dividends. In- 
dia has, in fact, been ruined by wars, and it ought not to be permitted to 
any single man to have the power of involving the country in war. 


The speech of Mr. Hume, from which this passage was 
taken, was the last delivered on the third night of the open- 
ing debate. Leave was then given to bring in the Bill. And 
this will be the proper place to present an abstract of it, for 
purposes of record :— 

After a preamble, stating that the Act 3 and 4, Will. IV., C. 85 
having continued the territories therein mentioned under the Govern- 
meut of the East India Company until the 30th April, 1854, and it being 
expedient now to provide for the Government of these territories after the 
expiration of that term, the first clause ordains that until Parliament shall 
otherwise provide, the territories now under the Government of the Kast 
India Company shall continue under that Government, and that all the 
Provisions and laws now in force shall continue in force, excepting In 80 
far as they are altered by or are repugnant to this Act. The eecond clause 
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ordains, that from and after the second Wednesday in April, L854, there 
shall be eighteen Directors and no more of the said Company, who, or 
any ten or more of whom, shal] constitute a Court of Directors. 

Clause ILL. is to the effect that Her Majesty shall appoint three Directors, 
to hold office for two, four and six years respectively, from the 2nd Wednes. 
day in April, 1854, every Director so appointed, and every Director hence: 
forth to be appointed by Her Majesty under this Act, to be a person who 
has been for ten years in India in the service of the Crown or of the 
Company. | 

The fourth clause ordains that the present Directors, with those who 
went out in 1853, shall, on the last Wednesday in March, 1854, appoint 
fifteen from amongst themselves, who, with the three to be appointed by 
Her Majesty, shall be the first Directors under this Act. Of these fifteen, 
five are to be appointed for two years, five for four, and five for six years. 

The fifth and sixth clauses ordain, that the first three casual vacancies 
that occur among the fifteen shall be filled up by the Crown ; that every va- 
cancy that occurs among those nominated by the Crown shall be filled up by 
the Crown, and that after the first three vacancies, the vacancies that occur 
among those not appointed by Her Majesty shall be filled by election by 
the General Court of the Company, in the manner in which Directors are 
now elected. 

Clause VII. provides that every Director of either class shall be ap- 
pointed for six vears, and that those who are appointed to fill up vacancies 
caused by the voidance of Directorships otherwise than by the expiration 
of the terms of office of the Directors, shall be appointed only for the 
unexpired portion of those Directors’ terms of office: also, that all Directors 
are capable of immediate re-election. 

Clause VIII. directs that elections shall be held by the General Court 
on the second Wednesday of April in every alternate year. 

Clause LX. ordains, that of the first fifteen Directors, six at least shall 
be men who have served ten years in India, and that the Court-elected Di 
rectors shall always contain six men who have thus served, so that of the 
whole eighteen, there shall always be twelve who have been for this 
length of time in India; and when, at any time, this number shall be fallen 
short of, no man, who bas not been in India for the specified period, can 
be elected until the number be made up. 

The tenth clause provides that a Crown-nomination to a Directorship 
shall not preclude its holder from sitting in Parliament, and that the Direc 
tors so nominated cannot be removed from their office save by Her Majesty, 
for inability or misbehaviour, 

Clause XL. provides, that after the second Wednesday of April, those of 
the thirty present Directors and ex-directors, who shall not be appointed 
Directors under the new Act, shall cease to be Directors—that vacancies 
which may occur in the mean time amoug the twenty-four present Directors, 
shall not be filled up, and that in all cases, where the presence, signatures, 
consent, or concurrence of thirteen out of the twenty-four are required by 
the present Charter, the presence, signatures, consent or concurrence of a 
majority of those remaining after such vacancies shall be sufficient. 

Clause XII. prescribes the form of oath to be taken by Directors on as- 
sumption of office, These twelve clauses, therefore, relate to the constitution 
of the Court of Directors. 

Ibe thirteenth prescribes that a general Court may be “ counted out— 
after the transaction of such business as may be required by any Act ol 
Varliament, or any Bye-Law of the Company to be transacted at such 
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Court) provided there be not twenty Proprietors present, exclusive of Di- 


* rectors 
The fourteenth clause directs that the provisions of the Charter Act, 
for the division of the Presidency of Fort William into two Presidencies, 
which were suspended by a subsequent Act of Parliament, shall continue 
to be suspended until the Court of Directors and Board of Control shall 
otherwise direct, and that during such continued suspension, the provi- 
sions for the appointment of a Lieut: Governor for the N. W. Pro. 
vinces shall continue in force. 

Clause XV. authorizes the appointment of a separate Governor 
for the Presidency of Fort William, such Governor to be appointed 
as the Governors of Madras and Bombay are now appointed; and in 
the meantime a Lieut: Governor may be appointed for the Lower Provinces, 
from amongst those who have been ten years in the Company's service, 

The sixteenth clause gives the Court of Directors, with the sanction of 
the Board of Control, power to create a new Presidency, and to assign 
territories to it. 

Clause XVII. gives them powers from time to time to alter the limits 
of the Presidencies and Lieut : Governorships. 

Clause XVIII. directs that such new presidency shall be subject to the 
same regulations, as to the appointment and recall of Governors, &c., as the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay now are. 

Clause XIX. ordains that every appointment to the office of member 
of any of the Councils, shall be subject to the approbation of Her Majesty, 
and Clause XX. puts the fourth ordinary member of the Supreme Council 
on the same footing with the other members of that Council. 

Clause XXI. appoints legislative members of the Supreme Council as 
follows, viz., one member for each Presidency and Lieut: Governorship, 
to be nominated by the Governors or Lieut: Governors from amongst the 
Civil Servants of the Company who have served ten years ; the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court in Bengal; and one of the other judges of that 
Court to be named by the Governor-General ; and two other Civil Servants 
if the Court of Directors and the Board of Control shall deem it expedient, 
to be nominated by the Governor-General. 

Clause XXII. gives the Governor-General power to appoint a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council, and provides that a quorum of the Legislative Council 
shalt consist of the Governor-General or Vice-President and seven other 
members of Council, of whom the Chief Justice, or the fourth ordinary 
member of Council, must be one. 

Clause XXIIT. ordains that no law passed by this Council shall have 
foree till it has received the assent of the Governor-General. 

Clause XXIV. requires that the new Council shall be summoned to meet 
within six months of the passing of this Act. 

Clause XXV. authorizes Her Majesty to appoint Commissioners in Eng- 
land to consider and report on the Reforms proposed by the Indian Law 
Commissioners. 

Clause XX VI. makes the appointment of Advocate General subject to the 
approbation of the Board of Control. 

Clause XXVII. makes the Commander-in Chief of Her Majesty's forces 

in India and in the several Presidencies to be Commander-in-Chief of the 

Company's forces in India and in these Presidencies. 

_ Clause XXVIII. raises the maximum of the Company's European forces 

in India from 12,200 to 20,000 men, and the number of Non Commis: 

Sioned Officers and men that they may have in training in Great Britain 

from 2,000 to 4,000. 
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Clause XXIX_ gives power to the Court of Directors, with the sanction 
of the Board of Control, to alter the sick-leave and furlough regula. 
tions. 

Clauses XXX. and XXXII. direct that the salary of the President 
of the Board of Control, to be paid by the Company, shall not be 
less than the salary of one of the Principal Secretaries of State, and 
that only one of the Secretaries of the Board can sit in Parliament; 
that the salary of the Commander-in-Chief in India, and of each Lieute. 
nant-Governor shall be Rupees 1,00,000 annually ; that of each Ordinary 
Member of the Council of India, Rupees 80,000; and that of each Legisla 
tive Councillor (not holding any other office) Rupees 50,000 

Clauses XXXII. and XXXIII. deprive the Court of Directors of the 
power of nominating students to Haileybury and Assistant Surgeons, and 
direct that such appointments shall be made on examination, according to 
regulations to be framed by the Board of Control, 

Clause XXXIV. prescribes the same as to admittance to Addiscombe. 

Clause XXXIV. and NNAY, give the Board power to prescribe the age 
at which such admissions may take place, and the standard of qualifications 
of such students, and of Assistant Surgeons. 

Clause NNXAVIT. gives the Board power to examine persons appointed 
to the Military Service, who have not passed through Addiscombe; and 
Clause NNAVIUT. prohibits the Company from admitting into their Civil, 
Military, or Medical Services, any but those who may be found qualified 
for admission under the regulations. 

Clause XXXIX. gives the Board power to appoint examiners; and 
Clause XL. appoints that this Act, save as herein otherwise expressly 
provided, commence and take effect on the 80th April, L854. 


It is not ordinarily the case, that on bringing in a Bill, there 
is so much discussion on its principles. The debate is generally 
the debate on the second reading. But on this occasion, the 
subject was well nigh exhausted before the Bill had been 
brought in. Indeed, after, or even before, the interest scemed 
to wane. We are informed that at one period of the third 
night’s debate, the house was so thin, that if it had been 
counted, it would have narrowly escaped a count-out. And 
this is the Parliament to which the Indian Government is to 
be made directly responsible—a Parliament which has not pa- 
tience to sit out a three nights’ debate on the principles and 
practice of Indian Government ! 

It has been our object, in this article, not to enter into the 
details of the new India Bill. There are some at least of 
them which we shall reserve for future discussion. We shall 
not, therefore, here trace its progress through the second read- 
ing, or through Committee. We have well nigh exhausted both 
our time and our space. What we have attempted to do is to 
show the principles upon which it was discussed, and the 
temper which was brought to its discussion. 

The debate on the second reading evolved little that had 
not, in some shape, been said before. The difference was that 
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here purty stepped in, and that the assailants of Government 
were less the India reformers than Lord Stanley and some of his 
rotectionist friends. But the party were disunited. Some of 
DIsracli’s old colleagues turned against him, and the over- 
whelming majority with which the second reading was carried, 
in spite of the alliance between Young India and _ pro- 
tection, indicated the extreme decrepitude of the wreck of the 
old protection party. 

In Committee, several attempts were made to amend the 
Bill. We believe that the amendments proposed by Mr. 
Vernon Smith and others would really have been improvements. 
We cannot now speak of those which were not carried. But 
having given the substance of the India Lill, as it was originally 
drafted, we must make brief allusion to some of the alterations 
which were accomplished on its passage through Committee. 

The clause relative to the, qualification of Directors was 
amended. Instead of £2,000 stock, it is necessary only that 
the Director should hold £1,000 stock. The clause as amend- 
ed runs thus :— 


X. Notwithstanding the provision of the Charter of the tenth year of 

King William the Third, any person shall be deemed, so far as respects the 
possession of stock of the said Company, to be qualified to be chosen or 
appointed, and to continue a Director of the said Company under this Act, 
who shall have in his own name, and in his own right, and to his own use, 
one thousand pounds or more in the capital stock of the said Company ; 
and all enactments and all provisions of any Charter or Bye-law having 
reference to the qualification of a Director, shall be construed as if the said 
sum of one thousand pounds were substituted therein, and in the said 
Charter of King William the Third, for the sum of two thousand pounds ; 
and in the cause of any such Director appointed by Her Majesty, it shall be 
sufficient if, before he shall act as such Director, he shall have such quali- 
fication in the said capital stock as is required under this Act, although he 
may not have the same at the time of his appointment; and every person 
who shall be hereafter elected or appointed a Director of the said Company 
shall, before he shall act as such Director, make the following declara- 
tion :— 
_“T,A. B., do declare, that the sum of one thousand pounds now staud- 
ing in my name of the stock of the Mast India Company, belongs to me, 
In my own right, and not in trust for any other person or persons what- 
soever,” 

The only other amendment or addition to which we purpose 
to allude, is the following, relative to the salt-duties, the result 
of Sir John Pakington’s motion, which was carried by a com- 
bination of the protectionists and India reformers :— 

_XLY, And whereas by the said Act of the third and fourth years of 
King William the Fourth, it was enacted, “ that the said Company shall, 
With all convenient speed, after the twenty-second day of April, one 
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thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, close their commercial busin 
and make sale of all their merchandize, stores and elfects, at home and 
abroad, distinguished in their account books as commercial assets, 
and all their warehouses, lands, tenements, and hereditaments, and pro- 
perty whatsoever, which may not be retained tor the purposes of Govern. 
ment of the said territories, and get in all debts due to them on account 
of the commercial branch of their attairs, and reduce their Commercial] 
establishment as the same shall become unnecessary, and discontinue 
and abstain from all commercial business which shall not be incident 
to the closing of their actual concerns, and to the 
money of the property herein before directed to be sold, or which 
shall not be carried on for the purposes of the said Government And 
whereas the said least India Company have continued to carry on the 
manufacture and sale of salt from the date of the said Act to the present 
time, notwithstanding the aforesaid provision. And whereas it 1s expe- 
dient that the salt monopoly should absolutely cease and determine. Be 
it enacted, that from and after the first day of May, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty six, it shall be unlawfal for the said East India Company 
to continue the manufacture of salt as at present carried on by them in 
the Province of Bengal, and that such manufacture shall absolutely cease, 
whether carried on by the East India Company, or on the account and 
under the control of the said Company, and that the manufacture and sale 
of salt in India shall be absolutely free, subject only to such excise or 
other duties as may now, or from time to time, be levied upon such salt so 
manufactured. 


conversion mtd 


And now, before we conclude, a few words about the 
general character of the new India Bill. The question to be 
considered is simply this. Is India likely to be better governed 
under the Act of 1854, than under that of 1834? The actual 
solution of this question is in the womb of time. The con- 
jectural solution it is not difficult to hazard. Now, the main 
alterations are: firstly, in the constitution of the Court of Direc- 
tors; secondly, in the system according to which the members 
of the Civil Service are henceforth to be appointed ; and, 
thirdly, in the erection of Bengal into a separate Licutenant- 
Governorship. Ot the last of these little need be said. We 
consider that no reasonable argument can be adduced against 
the proposed change. There is everything to be said in its 
favor, and little or nothing against it. ‘The local adminis- 
tration of India will be greatly improved under the proposed 
system, The arrangement which placed the Government ol 
so important a part of India, under the senior member of the 
Supreme Council, whether a soldier or a civilian, whether com- 
petent or incompetent for sucha charge, which transferred tae 
province from hand to hand, according to circumstances, had 
nothing to recommend it. That no great harm has been done 
by these frequent changes, is principally to be attributed to the 
excellence of the Secretariat. But it is no defence of a bad 
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eystem that accidentally it has done no great harm. A good 
permanent Licutenant-Governor is a better thing than a good 
permanent Secretary. Mr. Halliday, for many years, was the 
wrop of the old system. But he will confer much more sub- 
stantial benefits on Bengal under the new. 

We may pass over, then, this change in the local administra- 
tion, with these few approving remarks. We cannot speak 
in the same terms of approbation of the changes in the Llome 
Government. We have already expressed incidentally our 
opinions regarding the mutilation of the Court of Directors. 
Believing, as we do, that the maintenance of the independence 
of the Court in all its original integrity is essential to the good 
Government of India, we greatly deplore the change. We 
admit the truth of the oft-repeated statement that the best men 
are not always elected by the Court of Proprietors. We admit 
that many very distinguished men have been deterred from 
offering themselves for election by their abhorrence of the can- 
vass. We have already, indeed, expressed our opinion upon 
this subject ; and expressing it, we have suggested the expe- 
diency of introducing into the Court a certain number, say 
one-third, of nominated Directors. But it was our opinion 
then, as it is now, that these Directors, thus exempted from 
the penalties of the canvass, should be nominated by the Court, 
that is, that every third vacancy should be filled up by internal 
election. This opinion seems to have been shared by a con- 
siderable section of the House of Commons. But the sup- 
porters of the Ministry, aided by the India Reformers, were 
too strong for the independent members, and the clause 
conferring the power of nomination upon the Crown mi- 
misters was carried. This, as we have said, appears to be 
a step in the wrong direction, a step backward. Sir James 
Graham, with an indiscretion censured even by some of 
his best friends, admitted that the object of the change 
was to introduce the small end of the wedge, that it is 
to take the first step towards the entire absorption of 
the East India Company. We do not argue the matter upon 
these grounds. The absorption of the Company has not yet 
been determined upon. It is to exist, but maimed, mutilat- 
ed, and impaired. The ministerial element is to be strengthen- 
ed in the Home Government of India. The barrier between 
India and party, which is now the safe-guard of the country, 
is to be attenuated and debilitated, in the prospect of its 
falling down bodily. If the ultimate object of the change 
be, as implied by Sir James Graham, utterly to destroy the 
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Court, there was some astuteness, whatever honesty there may 
have been, in thus initiating a measure, which being caleulated 
to impair the efliciency and utility of the body, will probably, 
in due course of time, afford materials for a true Ba to he 
brought against it. It is clear, however, that if the Queen's 
minister, not sec ing any jus st crounds now for extinguishin r 
the Court, should, some years hence, declare that it so. inefii- 
ciently performs its duties as to warrant its extinction, that 
very inefliciency which seals its doom will be attributable to 
the Crown ministers themselves. What a comment will this 
be on the boasted retorm of the Court ! 

There is no reason to doubt that, in the first instance, the 
members nominated by the Ministry will be able and indepen- 
dent men. The names of the first batch of ministerial nominees 
have been freely mentioned ; and we can hardly doubt that 
if the selection had been left to the Court of Directors, the same 
men would have been named. But we have no guarantee 
for this purity of nomination, when the subject is no longer 
fresh in the public mind, and the eyes of the community are 
no longer fixed intently upon the selecting ministers. That 
the power of selection may be made, and that some day it will 
be made, a political lever , there is little room to doubt. Such 
men as Sir George P uileck and Mr. Millett, whether clected 
by the Proprietors, by the Court of Directors, or by the Crown 
minister, are little likely to become mere tools. They have no 
connexion with party. They are above all political influences. 
But the principle once established, the system of ministerial 
nomination once fully in force, we ‘here little hope that the 
ministers of the day will continually rise above all considera- 
tions of party— that they will look only to personal effici iency, 
and appoint the best men, without a thought of the servic 
which the ministerial nominees may render to the stiieiens 
in return. At all events, whatever may be the working of 
the new arrangement, we must protest against the principle 
involved in the change. It cannot be too often, or too em- 
phatic ally declared, that the efticienc y of the Indian Govern- 
ment is dependent on its freedom from party influences. 
Make the Government of India a Government by party, and, 
alas for the country !—alas, for the people ! 

U pon the clause by w hich the whole Covenanted Civil Ser- 
vice is to be thrown open to public competition, we do not pur- 
pose to discourse in detail. The subject is so large a one, 80 
luteresting, and i important, that we must reserve it for consider- 
ation in a separate article, when we have before us the regula- 
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tions and restrictions under which candidates are to be admit- 
ted to compete for these valuable appointments. We have 
seen, with unmixed gratification, that the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. Monckton Milnes was successful, inasmuch as 
the competition clause, in so far as it related to the military 
seminary at Addiscombe, was expunged from the Bill. This 
is the best thing that was done in Committee. No one had a 
word to say against the Addiscombe system. No one could 
say that the officers of the Company’s Engineers and Artillery 
regiments are surpassed by those of any service in the world. 
What object there could possibly be in attempting to improve 
a system in which no one had discovered any defects, it is im- 
possible to conjecture. The attempt can only be regarded as 
a weak concession to the clamors of the reform party. It 
was expedient, in order to appease this clamor, that the 
Company's power and the Company’s privileges should be cut 
down, and so it was determined that the most valuable portion 
of their patronage should be taken from them, without any 
reference to the effect of the change upon the efficiency of the 
public service. But when the subject of the Addiscombe 
patronage came to be fairly discussed, it was found that no one 
had anything to say against the existing system, and so 
ministers wisely determined to amend the clause, and to leave 
intact the system which has produced the finest set of officers 
in the world. 

We purpose only to say a few words more in the present 
article. It will have been observed by all who have perused, 
from first to last, the debates in the Commons, that the whole 
question of our connexion with India has been regarded and 
discussed in any thing but a broad and comprehensive point of 
view, that the tone assumed has not been elevated and dignifi- 
ed, that there has been nothing like an indication of an enlarg- 
ed desire to regenerate the teeming millions of this great and 
interesting country. We do not object to the practicability of 
the debates. Vague generalities would have been greatly out 
of place at such a time and on such an occasion. But there 
is a practicability in great matters, as well as in small; and we 
do not see that the real wants of India have yet been taken 
into account. There have been some passing allusions to the 
great subject of education. But it has never been a substantive 
topic of debate. Little has been said about it. Nothing has 
been done. But the real want of India is a great scheme of 
education. It is something, doubtless, to improve the adminis- 
trative machinery of our Indian Empire, but, after all, what 
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is good Government until the people of the country are in a 
The great obstacle to the success of 
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Art. 1.—A Manual of Buddhism, in its Modern Development. 
Translated from Singhalese MSS. By R. Spence Hardy, 
Author of Eastern Monachism, &c. London, Partridge and 
Oakey. 1853. 


Ixy our Twenty-second Number, we inserted an article on 
work published by Mr. Hardy, entitled Eastern Monachism, 
on which occasion we presented an analysis of each chap- 
ter. It is our intention to follow the same plan in the pre- 
sent instance, as by this method our readers will be furnished 
with a brief, but connected, epitome of the leading features of 
modern Buddhism. We may remark that the J/anual is more 
exclusively Indian in its character, and that the digressions are 
omitted which made the Monachism less acceptable to those who 
wish to confine their attention to the system of Gétama per se. 

I. The System of the Universe.—The first chapter treats of 
the eycles of chronology, the clusters of worlds that are called 
sakwalas, and the periodical revolutions of the universe. 

The normal number of the Buddhists is an asankya, which, 
according to Csoma Kérési, requires a unit with 140 cyphers 
to express it.* Were a solid rock, a cubic yojana in bulk, to 
be slightly touched, once in a hundred years, with a piece of 
cloth of the softest texture, the time would come, when, by 
this almost imperceptible mode of attrition, the rock would be 
worn down to the size of a small seed; but even this immense 
period would not be equal to an asankya. From the time that 
the age of man increases from ten years to an asankya, and 
decreases from an asankya to ten years, thus completing the 
entire series, from limited to vast, and from vast to limited, is 
an anta-kalpa. In each anta-kalpa there are eight yugs, 
Similar to the yugs of the brahmans in character, but more 
extended in duration. ‘The Supreme Budhas are never born 
ina kali-yug. Twenty anta-kalpas make an asankya-kalpa, 
and four asankya-kalpas a maha-halpa. 


* Jt may help such of our readers as have some knowledge of mathematical 
notation, not indeed to form any apprehension of the magnitude of this number, but 
re remember it, if we remind them, that it is “the number whose logarithm is 
10."-Ep. CR 
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There are innumerable systems of worlds. The space to 
which the light of one sun extends is called a sakwala. The 
sakwalas are scattered throughout space, in sections of three, 
and between the three sakwalas is the Léhkantartha or hell. Each 
sakwala contains an earth, with four continents, a mountain 
in the centre called Maha Méru, six déwa-lékas, and twenty 
brahma-lékas. Attached to each continent there are 2,000 
islands. The sakwala is bounded by a wall of rock. At the 
base of each sakwala is » vacuum, called Ajatakésa, above 
which is the Wa-polowa, or world of wind: above this, the 
Jala-polowa, or world of water; and above this, the Great 
Earth, 240,000 yojanas in depth. In the centre of the earth 
is Méru, 168,000 yojanas in height, its base resting upon a 
rock with three peaks, Trikiita Parwata. Between this moun- 
tain, and the wall at the limit of the sakwala, there are seven 
concentric circles of rocks, each circle diminishing in elevation 
as it increases in circumference. Between the circles of rock 
there are seas, the waters of which are agitated by the conti- 
nucd uprising of the flames from the internal regions. The 
circumference of the entire sakwala is 3,610,350 yojanas. 

The inhabitants of the earth have faces of the same shape 
as the continents in which they are born. Uturukurn is at 
the north of Méru, in shape like a square seat. Its inhabi- 
tants are a privileged race, free from anxiety and want. Par- 
wawidesa, on the east, is in shape like a half-moon. Aparago- 
dina, on the west, is like a round mirror. Jambudwipa, on 
the south, is angular, and is the continent in which the Budhas 
appear. <Atits northern part is the great forest of Himala, 
in which is the Anotatta Lake, whence proceed four rivers, one 
of which is the Ganges. It contains a jambu tree, 100 yoja- 
nas high, from which it receives its name. 

The sun, fifty yojanas in diameter, and the moon, forty 
yojanas, move through the heavens in three paths, and at 
regular intervals of time are seized by the asurs, Rahu and 
Kétu. The declination of the sun is caused by its annual 
progress from Méru to the limit of the sakwala, and from the 
limit to Méru. The path of the moon is about a yojana lower 
than that of the sun. The sun moves, in one day, 2,700,000 
yojanas; and the moon, 2,600,000 yojanas. On the day ot 
the dark moon, the two luminaries are together, when the 
moon cannot be seen, as it is overpowered by the superior 
light of the sun; but on the second day, the sun has moved 
100,000 yojanas further than the moon, which can then be 
partially seen like a narrow line. On the day of the full 
moon it is at the greatest distance from the sun, and the whole 
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of its disk can be seen. There are nine grahas, or planets, 
and the heavens are divided into twelve rasis, or signs, and 
twenty-seven nekatas, or lunar mansions. 

The inhabitants of the six déwa-lékas are in the possession 
of sensuous enjoyments, and delight in crowns, gems, music, 
and beautiful companions. In the sixteen rtipa-brahma-lékas 
the enjoyments are entirely intellectual; there is bodily form, 
but no sensuous pleasure, and in one of them there is a state 
of unconscious existence. In the last of the arupa-brahma- 
lékas, the inhabitants are neither conscious nor unconscious. 
This is the nearest approach to nirwdna, or the cessation of 
existence. There are eight principal narakas, or places of 
suffering, all situated in the interior of the earth. 

The earth, as well as the various worlds connected with it, 
is subject alternately to destruction and renovation, in an end- 
less series of revolutions. There are three modes of destruc- 
tion—by fire, by water, and by wind. The first of the four 
asankya-kalpas is the period of destruction; the second, of 
nihility ; the third, of formation; and the fourth, of continued 
existence. The four complete the maha-kalpa. Previous to 
the coming of the destruction, the calamity is announced to 
men by a déwa. When fire is the agent of destruction, seven 
suns successively appear, which burn up all that exists. This 
destruction is entire, so that the place where tie world former- 
ly stood becomes utterly void, like the inside of a drum. ‘The 
beings that have no merit appear in the naraka of some other 
system, and those that possess merit are born in one of the 
superior worlds of the same system, some of the superior worlds 
not being affected by the agencies that destroy all the worlds 
beneath them. 

Il. The Various Orders of Sentient Existence.—* As-all the 
systems of worlds,” we are told, * are homogeneous, so are the 
‘ orders of being by whom they are inhabited, the various 
* distinctions that are now presented being only of temporary 
duration. With the exception of those beings who have en- 
‘ tered into one of the paths leading to nirwana, there may be 
‘ an interchange of condition between the highest and the lowest. 
* He who is now the most degraded of the demons, may one day 
‘ rule the highest of the heavens; he who is at present seated 
* upon the most honorable of the celestial thrones, may one 
‘ day writhe amidst the agonies of a place of torment, and the 
* worm that we crush under our feet may, in the course of ages, 
* become a Supreme Budha. When any of the four paths are 
* entered, there is the certainty that, in a definite period, more 
or less remote, nirwdna will be obtained, and they who have 
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‘ entered into the paths are regarded as the noblest of all the 
‘ intelligences in the universe. Hence our earth, in the time of 
‘a Supreme Budha, or when the sacred dharmma is rightly 
‘ understood and faithfully observed, is the most favored of' all 
* worlds; the priests, or those who observe the precepts, assume 
‘a higher rank than any other order of being whatever, and 
‘ there is an immeasurable distance between even the most 
‘ exalted of the Déwas or Brahmas, and the teacher of the three 
* worlds, who is supreme.” 

The various orders of intelligence described in this chap- 
ter include — 

1. Pasé-Budhas. 2. Rahats. 3. Déwas. 4. Brahmas. 

Gandhdrwas. 6. Garundas. 7. Nagas. 8. Yakas. 9. Khum- 
bandas. 10. Asdrs. 1. Rakshas. 12. Prétas, and othe: 
monsters. 13. The inhabitants of the mnarakas. In = addi- 
tion to these intelligences, we have the beast of the fields, the 
fowls of the air, the fish of the waters, and beings engendered 
from filth and excrement. <All orders of being are included 
in one or other of the five zati, or conditions :— 

Déwa, divine. 2. Manusya, human, 3. Préta, mon- 
strous, 4. Tirisan, brute. 5. Niraya, infernal. 

There are two orders that are more essentially buddhistical 
than the others, the Pasé-Budhas and the Rahats. The 
Pasé-Budhas are inferior to the Supreme Budhas, and never 
appear in the same kalpa. They learn the way in which nir- 
wana is to be obtained by their own unaided power, but they 
cannot teach it to others, even as a dumb man, though he may 
have seen a remarkable dream, cannot explain it. In previous 
births, they must have practised certain prescribed virtues. 

The being who has entered the last of the four paths leading 
to nirwana is called a Rahat. He is free from that which is 
regarded by the Buddhists as ~ root of all evil, the cleaving to 
sensuous objects. He possesses powers of the most stupendous 
description, and his bacwiblies upon religious subjects is free 
from the least admixture of error. In some cases, the Rahatship 
was received in an instant; but in every case there had been 
the exercise of the prescribed course of discipline, in previous 
states of existence. The cleaving to sensuous objects being 
the cause, physical as well as moral, of re- -production, when 
this principle becomes extinct, the results it previously produc ed 
are no longer presented. Therefor e, at the death of the Rahat, 
existence ceases tor ever. 

III. The Primitive Inhabitants of the Earth.—After the last 
destruction of the Great Earth, another earth was produced, 
by the united merit of the sentient beings that existed in the 
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superior worlds, In_ process of time, some of the Brahmas 
came from these worlds to inhabit the earth. They were, at 
first, of most splendid appearance, enlightening the earth by 
their own brightness, so that there was no nced of any heavenly 
luminary, and they lived together in purity and peace. But 
one of the Brahmas having tasted of a substance that began 
to form on the surface of the earth, found it to be so delightful 
to the palate, that he was tempted to taste again; and as others 
imitated his example, the glory proceeding from their persons 
was gradually lost.* By the power of their merit, they now 
createl the sun, moon, and planets. From continuing to 
eat of the terrene production, their bodies became gross, and 
a difference began to appear in the colour of their skin, some 
being dark and others fair. Other edible substances appeared 
in succession, each more gross than the preceding, and from 
subsisting upon them, the apertures of the body were produced, 
the generative organs were developed, and then followed pas- 
sion and sexual intercourse. By this time the substances had 
ceased to arise spontaneously, and that the means of substance 
might be procured, the cultivation of the ground was com- 
menced, whence arose the idea of property, and the necessity 
of territorial division. This was followed by contentions rela- 
tive to personal rights, and the commission of theft; and a 
general wish was expressed that some mode of government 
should be appointed, to restrain the evil-doers. Accordingly, 
the Brahmas assembled, and chose one of their number to be 
their king, from whom proceeded the race of the sun and the 
caste of kings. Some of the Brahmas, grieved by the wicked- 
ness of others, began to reprove them, on which account they 
were called Brahmandé, (Suppressors,) and from them arose the 
caste of brahmans. Others applied themselves to agriculture 
and commerce, and ffom them proceeded the caste of mer- 
chants, Others, again, began to hunt in the forest, whence 
they were called ludda, or sudda, and from them came the 
Sudras, The observances of the sramana, or asceticism, were 
indiscriminately practised by all the castes. Thus, all men were 
originally of one caste; and the difference that was afterwards 
presented arose from acts that were voluntarily exercised; so 
that caste is not, as with the brahmans, an essential and immu- 
table ordinance, but the result of circumstances. 


IV. The Rudhas who preceded Gitama.—The succession of 


the Budhas is infinite in its duration. There ever have been 
Budhas, and there ever will be, after certain intcrvale. The 


* This seems clearly to be a mythical legend derived from the history of Adam 
and Eve.—Ep. C. R. 
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Singhalese suppose, that all traces of the Budhas, who preceded 
Gétama, are lost, with the exception of such particulars as were 
revealed respecting them by the great sage and his Rahat, who 
spoke from intuition. But it is thought — by many orientalists, 
that Gétama was only the reviverota system that had previous ely 
existed. The Budhas differ in caste, size, age, and other 
personal attributes, but as they are all equally limitless 
power and in knowledge, their doctrines are necessarily the same. 
In the present kalpa, there have been four Budhas, viz. 
Kakusanda, Kondégamana, Kasyapa, and Gotama; and ano- 
ther Budha is yet to appear, who will be called Maitri. 
We have little information relative to the innumerable 
Budhas who have appeared, until we come to the twenty- 
four who have immediately preceded Gotama, of each of 
whom we havea few particulars, and a detail of names and 
offices connected with their mission. 

VV. Gotama Bodhisat—The beings who will afterwards 
become Budha are called, in their incipient state, or during 
their preparatory births, Boédhisat. We have the history of 
Gotama Boédhisat in various states of existence, which are 
divided into three eras—of resolution, of declaration, and 
nomination. The narrative of these by-gone births is con- 
tained in a popular work, called The Book of the Five 
Hundred and Fifty Births. In each Jataka, there is a 
legend of Gotama, of more or less extent, setting forth 
some act that he did, or some virtue in which he excelled. 
A great part of the reverence with which Gétama is regard- 
ed, arises from the supposition, that in numberless births he 
voluntarily endured untold aftlictions and trials, that he 
might thereby obtain the power to teach sentient beings the 
path to nirwana, and release them from the troubles of succes- 
sive existence. Myriads of ages ago, he might have become 4 
Rahat, and thereby ceased to exist; but he chose rather 
to continue in the stream of births, that he might become 
the light of the three worlds. The ten primary virtues of the 
Bodhisat are called Péramitas, and of these virtues, one 3s 
prominently presented in each birth. As an instance, we 
may record the example illustrating the virtue of determined 
resolution :— At a certain time, Gétama Bodhisat 
- * squirrel, on account of some demerit of a former age. 
In the forest, he was attentive to his young ones, providing for 
them all that was necessary; but a fearful storm arose, and 
the rivers overflowed their banks, so that the tree in which he 
‘ had built his nest was thrown down by the current, and the 
* little ones were carried along with it fu out to sea. But 
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‘ Bédhisat determined that he would release them; and tor this 
‘purpose he dipped his tail in the waves, and sprinkling the 
‘water on the land, he thought in this manner to dry up the 
ocean. After he had persevered seven days, he was noticed by 
Sekra, who came to him and asked what he was doing. On 
being told, the déwa said, ‘Good squirrel, you are only an 
iwnorant animal, and therefore you have commenced this un- 
dertaking; the sea is 84,000 yojanas in depth, how then can 
youdry itup? vena thousand, or a hundred thousand men, 
would be unable to accomplish it, unless they were Rishis.’ 
The squirrel replied, ‘ Most courageous of men, if the men 
were all like you, it would be just as you say, as you have let 
the extent of your courage be known by your declaration ; 
‘but I have no time just now to spend with such imbeciles 
‘as you, so you may be gone as soon you please.” Then Sekra 
caused the young squirrels to be brought to the land, as he 
was struck with the indomitable courage of the parent. Thus 
‘was fufilled the wirya-paramita.” In the various ages in 
which Gotama was a candidate for the Budhaship, he gave, 
in vicarious acts of charity, more blood, from his own person, 
than there is water in the great oceans: more flesh than 
the bulk of a thousand worlds; more eyes than there are stars 
in the heavens; and more heads than there are atoms inMéru. 
It was not always in the world of men that Gétama was 
born, but he avoided the superior brahma-lékas; as the age to 
which their inhabitants live is so great, that it would have 
postponed to too distant a period the reception of the Budha- 
ship, had he entered upon any of these states. When in the 
present world, he was not always born of the human species, 
but he was never any kind of vermin, and never smaller than 
asnipe. As the Sujita Jataka is translated without abbrevia- 
tion, and is of a convenient length for our pages, we select it 
for insertion, though not of equal interest with some of the 
other Jatakas that appear in the Manual :— 

“It came to pass, that whilst Gétama resided in the Wihara 

F called Jetawana, near the city of Lewet, he related the follow- 
‘ing Jdtaka, on account of an ascetic who had lost his father. 
In what way? Budha having perceived that an ascetic, who 

‘ had lost his father, endured great affliction in consequence, and 
, knowing by what means he could point out the way of relief, 
* took with him a large retinue of priests, and proceeded to the 
: dwelling of the ascetic. Being honorably seated, he enquired, 
‘ Why are you thus sorrowful, ascetic ? to which the bereaved 
‘ son replied, ‘I am thus sorrowful on account of the death of 
‘ my father.” On hearing this, Budha said, “ It is to no pur- 
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pose to weep tor the dead ; a word of advice is eiven to those 
‘ who weep for the dead thing that is past and gone. [y 
‘what manner? That which follows is the relation :— 

“ Tn a former age, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, 
‘ Bodhisat was born of a wealthy family, and was called Sujata. 
‘The grandfather of Sujata sickened and died, at which his 
* father was exceedingly sorrowful; indeed, his sorrow was so 
‘ creat, that he removed the bones from their burial-place, and 
‘ deposited them in a place covered with earth, near his own 
‘ house, whither he went thrice a day to weep. The sorrow 
‘ almost overcame him, he ate not, neither did he drink. Bé- 
‘ dhisat thought within himself, that 1¢ was proper to attempt 
* the assuaging of his father’s grief; and, therefore, going to the 
* spot where there was a dead buffalo, he put grass and water 
‘to its mouth, and cried out, ‘Oh, buffalo, eat and drink! 
‘ The people concluded that he was ont of his mind, and went 
‘ to inform his father, who, forgetting his parent from his aftec- 
© tion for his son, went to the place where he was, and enquired 
‘ the reason of his conduct. Sujata replied, ‘* There are the 
‘feet and the tail, and all the inferior parts of the buffalo 
‘entire; if it be foolish in me to give grass and water to a 
* buffalo, dead, but not decayed, why do you, father, weep for 
‘ my grandfather, when there is no part of him whatever to be 
‘seen?’ The father then said, ‘True, my son, what you have 
told me is like the throwing of a vessel of water upon fire; it 
has extinguished my sorrows;’ and thus saying, he returned 
‘many thanks to Sujata. 
“ This Sujita Jataka is finished. I, Budha, am the person 
who was then born as the youth Sujdta.” 
VI. The Ancestors of Gitama Budha.—The ancestry of 
Sudhédana, the father of Gétama, is traced in this chapter 
trom Maha Sammata, the first monarch chosen by the brah- 
mans. This king, and twenty-seven of his lineal descendants, 
reigned each an Asankya, and retained, ina considerable de- 
gree, the original splendour of their race. There then fol- 
lowed 84,000 kings of the Mahadéwa race, of inferior digni- 
ty, each of whom reigned 336,000 years, The Okkaka race 
succeeded, of which there were two dynasties, and in each 
100,000 kings. During the existence of this race, the age 
of man gradually decreased, until it arrived at its present 
length. The last of the kings of this race, who reigned at 
Benares, was called Amba, and his principal queen Hasta, by 
whom he had four sons and five daughters. After the death ot 
Hasta, Amba married a young maiden, by whom he had a son, 
Janta; and as this queen, by her wiles, prevailed on him 
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to grant the succession to her son, the other princes were 
sent from the city, accompanied by their sisters, to seek their 
fortune in some other part of the world. The banished 
princes were led to choose Kapilawastu, or Kimbulwat, not far 
from the borders of Nepaul, as their residence; they married 
their sisters, making the elder sister the queen-mother, and 
from these progenitors, and at this place, arose the race of 
Sikya. After 222,769 princes had reigned at Kapila, the 
kingdom was received in hereditary succession by Jayaséna, 
alter whom came Singa-hanu, and then Sudhddana, the father 
of Gétama Budha. It is said, that from Maha Sammata to 
Sudhédana, in lineal succession, there were 706,787 princes, 
but how this result is worked out does not appear. There 
are various legends in the chapter, some of which have a 
striking parallel in the fabulous histories of ancient Europe. 

VIL. The Legendary Life of Gitama Budha.—In our 
Number already referred to, (December, 1851,) we have noticed 
the principal circumstances in the earlier part of the life of 
Gotama; and shall, therefore, to avoid repetition, omit some 
details that it would otherwise have been necessary to trans- 
cribe. 

The last state of existence, in which Gétama lived, previous 
to his birth, as the son of Sudhddana, was in one of the Déwa- 
lékas. His conception was attended by the occurrence of 
thirty-two great wonders, by which his expected appearance 
became known to 10,000 other sakwalas. His mother, on her 
way from Kapila to Kéli, the residence of her royal parents, 
turned aside to visit the garden of Lumbini. Admiring its 
beauties, she approached a sal tree, which bent its branches 
around her of its own accord; and whilst she was in this sylvan 
retreat, the birth of her wonderful child commenced. He 
was received by Maha Brahma in a golden net, who said to his 
mother, * Rejoice, for the son you have brought forth will 
“be the support of the world.” The principal déwas and 
brahmas of 10,000 sakwalas immediately assembled, and 
presented to the future Budha an offering of flowers, exclaim- 
ing, * Thou art the greatest of beings ; there is here no one like 
* thee; no one greater than thee; thou art supreme.” The des- 
tiny of the child was foretold by Kéladéwala and other brahmans. 
Every precaution was taken by his father to prevent his becom- 
ing a recluse, as he wished that he should forego the Budhaship, 
and enjoy the honours to which he was born as a prince. 
Five days after his birth, he was named Sidh4rtta, and in his 
sixteenth year he was married to the princess Yasédhara. On 
the day of the birth of his first-born, he sported in one of the 
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royal gardens, and was unusually cheerful and merry: | 

when the birth of his son was announced to him, he resolved 
to put into practice the wish he had previously formed, to 
«bandon the world and all its ple asures for ever. On return- 
ing to the palace, he hada parting elance at his wite and child. 
who were both asleep at the time, and then retired into the 
wilderness. Ife cut off his hair with his own hand, that he 


might assume the appearance of a mendicant; but the robe, 
and the other requ isites for a course of asceticism, were broucht 
to him by supernatur: al means. Seven days he remained 


without food, but afterwards went to the city of Rajagaha 
(Rajagriha), which he entered by the eastern gate, and went 
nt recular order from house to house with the alms- bowl. 

We insert the account of his visit to Rh: ajagaha, at that time 
the capital of Magadha, that the m: inner of the legends that 
are connecte: d with this part of Gétama’s history may be the 
| ette r understood. 

‘At this season,” we are told in the A/annal, “there was 
deed in the city a nekata festival, caled A¢sala-kelt, which 
commence don the seventh day of the moon; and as all the 

tizens had left their usual employ ment to see the sports, not 
rnin than sixte en kelas of people cvathered around him to 
gaze upon his beauty. Some said that the regent of the 
moon, through fear of the asur Rahu, had eome down to the 
earth; others, that it could not be the regent of the moon, 
but that the Déwa Ananga had come to see their festival; but 
others said, that it could not be the Ananga, as his body was 
halt-burnt by Maha Jowara, but upon this recluse they could 
see no fire. It was then argued, that he was Sekra ; but others 
replied, ‘ How y ou talk? How eanit be Sekra? Where are 
his thousand eyes? Where are his elephants, his discus, and his 
throne? It must certainly be Maha Beshona. who has come to 
see if the brahman ascetics are diligent in the study of the four 
vedas.’ Others again maintained, that it was neither one 
nor other of these beings, but a holy personage who had 
appeared to bless the w orld. The citizens informed the king 
Bimsara (Vimbasara), that a mysterious being was seen; 
but Feelin he were a Yaké, a Déwa, a Br: ahma, or Vishnu, 
they were unable to tell. The king went to look at him 
from one of the towers of the palace; but he said to his 
courtiers, * I cannot decide whether it be a déwa or not; but 
let some one follow him when he leaves the city, and watch 
him; if he be a demon (one not a man), he will ‘vanish ; if he 
bea déwa, he will ascend to the sky ; if andga, he will desce ond 
‘ into the earth: ifa garunda, he will fly away like a bird; but 
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‘fa man, he wall eat the food he has received, in some conve- 
nient place.’ When the prince had received as much food as 
was sufficient, he retired from the city of the rock Sandhawa, 
and under the shade of a tree began to eat the contents of his 
alms-bowl. Previous to this time, he had always been accus- 
tomed to the most delicate fare; but even the sight of what 
he had now to eat, was enough to turn his stomach, as he had 
never seen or touched such food before ; but he reflected that it 
was necessary he should endure such hardships, if he wished to 
become Budha, and that he must conform in all things to the 
precepts. ‘Thus he spake unto himself, ‘ Sidhdrtta, thy body 
is not of polished gold ; it is composed of many elements and 
members ; this food, entering into the house of my body, will 
be first received into the mortar of my mouth, when it will be 
pounded by the pestle of my teeth: sifted by the winnow of my 
tongue, and mixed with the liquid of my saliva; after which it 
willdescend into the vessel of my abdomen, and pass into the 
oven of my stomach, there to be again mixed with the water of 
my gastric juice, and reduced by the fire of my digestive facul- 
tv; the fan of my wind will blow this fire; in sixty hours (a 
day) this food will turn to excrement, and be expelled. This 
food is, therefore, clean and pure in comparison with that 
into which it willbe converted. Sidhartta! thy body is com- 
posed of the four elements, and this food is the same; there- 
tore, let element be joined to ciement.’ By these meditations, 
he overcame his antipathy to the food and sw allowed it. 

“The messengers informed the king, that the recluse had 
eaten the food, whereupon, Bimsara went to the rock, and 
enquired what was his name and family, when he discovered 
that in former years he had been his own friend. On learning 
the dignity of the prince’s character, he expostulated with 
him, and said, © What is this that you are doing? No prince 
of your exalted race was ever before a mendicant. There 
are connected with Rajagaha 80,000 inferior towns, and eigh- 
teen kelas of people ; the countries of Anga and Magadha 
are SOO yojanas in extent, and bring me ina countless treasure. 
Lhe city was once the residence of a Chakrawartti; and even 
now there are the five grades of nobles; therefore come, and 
divide the kingdom with me.’ But the prince replied, ‘In 
seven days I shall reject the Chakrawarttiship; so that ir L 
were to take the half of your kingdom, it would be like 
throwing away the magical jewel, chinta-manikya, for a com- 
mon pebble. IT want not an earthly kingdom; I seek to be- 
come Budha.’ The king tried in many ways to overcome his 
objections; but as he could not prevail, he received from him 
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‘ a promise, that when he began to promulgate his doctrines, his 
' first discourse slould be delivered in Rajagaha. The king then 
‘ returned to the city.” 

; Gé -etired } i . 

Soon afterwards, Gétama retired to the wilderness, where 
he remained six years, practising austerities; but the obje et of 
his ambition was not thereby gained. At the end of this pe- 
riod, he had a severe contest with Wasawartti Mari, said to 
he the rul rv of one of the déwa-lékas, but evidently a personi- 
fication of the power of evil. 

The sun had not gone down, when the prince overcame 
Mara. <Atthe tenth hour, he received the wisdom by which 
he knew the exact circumstances of all the beings who have 
ever existed in the endless and infinite worlds. At the twen- 
tieth hour he received the divine eyes by which he saw all 
worlds as clearly as if they were close at hand. At the tenth 
hour after midnight, he received the knowledge that untolds 
the causes of the re petition of existence. At the dawn ot 
the day, every remain of evil desire being destroyed, a Supreme 
Budha. was revealed to the wondering world. The moment 
that the prince became Budha, like a vessel overflowing with 
honey, his mind overflowed with the ambrosia of the truth, and 
he uttered certain stanzas, thus translated by Mr. Gogerly :— 

* Through various transmigrations 
I must travel, if I do not discover 
The builder whom I seek ; 
Painful are repeated transtnigrations ! 
I have seen the architect Gand said) 
Thon shalt not build me another house ; 
Thy ratters are broken, 
‘Thy root-timbers scattered ; 
My mind is detached (froin all existing objects) 
I have attained to the extinction of desire.” 

By the builder, as we shall afterwards more clearly see, we 
are to understand wpadana, the cleaving to sensuous obje ets, and 
karma, moral action. 

The first offering that he received after he became a Supreme 
Budha, was from two merchants, from whom he received some 
delicious honey. Previous to this, he had not taken any food 


whatever for the space of forty-nine days. Among his e: arliest 
converts were gy ocd princes of Kosala, and a thousand 
fire-worshippers. Serizut and Mugalan, who afterwards be- 


came his two prine ipal dis ‘ciples, were led to embrace his f: ait, 
by hearing one of his priests repeat the welf-known stanza: 


Ail things proceed from some cause ; 
This cause has been apnerinng by the Tatha Gata ; 
All kings will cease to ex 


[his is that Ww hich is dec ure d by the Maha Sramana , 
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Not long afterwards, Gotama held a convocation, at which 
1,200 Rahats were present, when he repeated the stanza which 
is frequently seen in connexion with the above confessto fide. 

* This is the advice of the Budhas, 
Avoid all demerit, 
Obtain all merit, 
Cleanse the mind from all evil desire.” 

On a visit that Gétama paid to his native city, his father con- 
fessed his faith in the doctrines of his gifted son; and Rihula, 
his own son, and Nanda, his half-brother, embraced the priest- 
hood. In the ninth month after he received the Budhaship, 
he visited Ceylon, and on two subsequent occasions, he did 
the island a similar honour, the accounts of which are not 
confined to the Singhalese, but are known also to the people 
of Tibet. 

One of the most extended of the legends refers to Jiwaka, 
who gave medicine to Gétama; and it is of some interest, 
as illustrating the nature of some of the surgical opera- 
tions that must have been practised at the time it was written. 
The great sage was not put to much inconvenience by his 
physician. In this way was the medicine given. Jiwaka, 
after making the necessary enquiries, discovered that there 
were three causes of the disease: and in order to remove them, 
he prepared three lotus flowers, into each of which he put 
some drug that he had prepared. ‘The flowers were then 
given to Budha at three separate times, and by smelling at 
them the desired effect was produced. 

An attempt was made to injure the character of Gotama, 
by a female unbeliever, Chinchi, who, at the instigation of 
the Tirttaka heretics, accused him of incontinence; but his 
mnocence was fully proved, by the interposition of Sekra. 

The visit paid by Gétama, in the course of his ministry, 
to the celestial worlds, is a favourite subject of illustration 

umong Budhist authors. ‘ At three steps,” the legend informs 
us,“ Budha went to the léka of Sekra, that he might preach 
* tothe déwas and brahmas. The déwa thought within himself, 
when he knew of his approach, § My throne is sixty yojanas 
long, fifty broad, and fifteen high; how, then, will Budha 
appear when seated on it, as he is only twelve cubits high? 
sut as this was the principal throne, and no other could be 
‘ offered to Budha, he prepared it for his reception, and went 
with a great retinue to meet him. When Budha seated him- 
self upon the throne, it became exactly the proper size, being 
no higher than his knee. As he knew the thoughts of Sekra 
in order to show his great power, he caused his robe to extend 
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itself on all sides, as the déwas were looking on, until it became 
more than a thousand miles long and eight hundred broad, 
and covered the throne, so that it appeare .d like a seat prepared 
—— for the saying of bana. Then Budha appeared as 
if of proper 8120 for the throne; the seat and its occupant 
were equal to each other. And when the déwas saw this dis- 
play of his power, the whole assemblage offered him adoration, 
* As the people (in the world of men) did not see Buddha, 
they began to be uneasy, and enquired of Mugalan whither 
he had gone; but he se fee them to Amirudha, that that priest 
might have an opportunity of exhibiting his great knowledge. 
By the priest they were informed, that the sage had gone to 
Tawutisa, where he would keep the ordinanc e called was :, 
so that three months must elapse before he eould return. On 
hearing this, the people expressed their willingness to remain 
during that period, and pitched their tents in the same spot. 
Then Anépidu, the upasika, proclaimed that he would sup ply ly 
the whole company with whatever they might require, whe- 
ther earments, food, water, or fuel, until the arrival of Budha. 
During this period Mugalan said bana, and answered the 
questions that were proposed to him. <All lived together in 
friendship and peace; the natural secretions were not formed, 
they were like the inhabitants of Uturukuru. The multitude 
extended to thirty-six yojanas. When Budha said bana in 
Tawutisa. they heard his voiee, and knowi ring whence it pro- 
ceeded, they “clapped their hands. By this hearing of bana, 
many were enabled to enter the paths. 
© The déwas, with Matru as their chief, requested Budha 
to open the door of Abhidharmma, which had been shut during 
a whole budhautara, and to agitate the sea of the Abhidharm- 
ma, as the fish-king Timingala agitates the ocean; as from 
the day he became Budha, like men athirst seeking for water, 
they were continually looking out for the pe riod when the 
unfol ling of the Abhidhairmma shoul lcommenece. Then Budha 
lifted up his voice, the sound filling the whole Sakwala as with 
a delighttul perfume,and said, ‘ Kusala-dhamma, akusala- dham- 
ma, awyakha-dhamma, these being the first words of the Abhi- 
dharmma, which is divided into eight prakaranas. The full 
meaning of the Abhidharmma is known tothe Budhas alone; 
even the déwas and brahmas eannot attain toit ; when, there- 
fore, it was declared by Gétama to the beings assemble d in 
Tawutisa, it was in a simplificd manner, as they were capable 
t When he began, the v rarious beings re- 


of understanding it. 
flected thus, * Is this the Abhidharmma ? we had heard that it 


was so profound that no one could understand it. 
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« Budha saw their thoughts, and as he proceeded, the manner 
of his discourse made its meaning oradually deeper. Then 
the beings were able to understand some parts, and not 
others, it was like an image seen in the shadow. They 
said sadhu in approbation, the words still becoming more 
and more profound. The Abhidharmama now became to them 
like a form seen in a dream; its meaning was hid from them, 
and was perceived by none but Gotama. Not understanding 
any part, they remained like imagery painted upon a wi all, 
in utter silence. Ina little time Budha : again simplified bis 
discourse, when they once more expressed their ap probation, 
and began to think, * The Abhidhdrmma is not so difficult, it 
iseasy to understand,’ which, when the preve ther perceived, 


he or: ad uly passed to a profounder style. ‘Thus, during halt 


a night, Budha r: ipidly declared the bana of the Abhidharimma,. 
In the time oce upied by others to say one letter, Ananda says 
eight; in the time that Ananda says one, Seriy A says eivht ; 
in the time that Seriyut says one, Budha says ‘eight ; so that 
Judha can repeat 512 letters as rapidly as the priests can 
repeat one. When in Tawutisd, he repeated the bana thus 
quickly, because the apprehension of the déwas was of equal 
celerity. 

“In one hundred of our years the déwas eat but once ; and 
had Budha taken his accustomed meals in their presence 
during the period he performed wass in Tawutisa, they 
would have thought that he was always eating. Therefore, 
at the usual hours of refection, he caused another Budha_ to 
appear and occupy his place, whils t he himself went to the 
Anotatta lake, and, as his alms-bowl here came to him ina 
miraculous manner, he took it to Uturukuru, where he 
received food. <At this time Seriyut and 500 priests called 
Wageula were in § Sakaspura, keeping wass. When Budha 
had eaten the food he received in U turukuru, he went to 
the same city, and at the request of Scriyut repe ated all 
that he and the representative of Budha had said to the 
déwas. It would have occupied too much time to repeat the 
whole, and it was therefore spoken in an abridged form ; 
but such was the wisdom of Seriyut, that when Budha 
declared to him one thing, from that one he learnt a hundred, 
The things he thus learnt, he was commanded by Gotama 
to teach in full to the 500 Waggula priests, who would after- 
wards be able to teach others, and thus the words of the 
Ahbidhérmma would be preserved to future ages for the 
benefit of the faithful. When the rehearsal was concluded, 
a returned to the déwa-loka, and causing the other 

rm to disappear, took its place. This occurred daily. 
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The Abhidharmma was completed when three months «; 
wass had passed over, and at its conclusion the Déwa 
Matru (the mother of Gotama, now became a déwa) said to 
Budha, ‘ You who have been born from my womb so many 
times, have now rendered me a recompense. In one birth, 
from being a slave I became the wite of the king of Benares, 
that exaltation was not equal to the privilege I now receive. 
From the time of Pigumutura Budha, during a Kap-laksha, 
you sought no other mother, and I sought no other son. Now, 
my reward | is received.’ Not Matru alone, but eighty kelas 
and a thousand déwas and brahmas entered the pathis. 

« After eighty-three days had expired, the multitude assem- 
bled at Lewet, enquired of Mugalan when Budha might 
again be expected to appear. To ascertain this, the priest 
departed, in the presence of the people, to Tawutisa, where 
he appeared before Budha, and asked when he would return to 
the earth, as the sialtiiele of the faithful at Lewet had been 
waiting three months in the anxious expectation of seeing 
him. Budha informed him, that in seven days he should 
proceed to Sakaspura, to which place Mugalan was directed 
to bring the people from Lewet. On the return of the 
priest, after hearing the information he conveyed to them, 
the upasakas e nquired the distance from Lewet to Sakaspura, 
and were told that it was thirty yojanas. They then asked 
how the young and the lame were to go such a distance ; 
but Mugalan informed them, that by the power of Budha, 
and his own power, they would be enabled to go without 
any inconvenience, and in the same instant, more quickly than 
if they had gone upon swift horses, sooner than betel can 
be taken from the bag and mixed with the lime, they were 
transported through ‘the air to Sakaspura as if it were ina 
dream. 

“The time had now arrived when Budha was to take his 
departure from the déwa-l6ka, Sekra reflected that he had 
come from the earth at three steps, but that it would be 
night to celebrate his de sparture with special honours. 
He, therefore, caused a ladder of vold to extend from Maha 
Méru to Sakaspura. At the right side of this ladder there 
was another, also of gold, upon which the déwas appeare 
with instruments of music; and on the left there was another 
of silver, upon which the brahmas appeared, holding canopies, 
or umbrellas. These ladders were more than 80, 000 y ojanas 
in length. The steps in the ladder of Budha were alter- 
nately of gold, silver, coral, ruby, emerald, and other gems, 
and it was beautifully ovnemnented. The whole appeared 
to the people of the earth like three rainbows. When Budha 
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commenced his descent, all the worlds from Awichi to Bha- 
wagra were illuminated by the same light. The charac- 
teristic marks upon his person appeared to the multitude 
assembled at Sakaspura, as plainly as the inscription upon 
a golden coin held in the hand, and as they looked at him, 
they said toeach other, ‘ Now he is upon the golden step,’ 
or the silver, or some other. Sekra preceded him on the 
same ladder, blowing the conch, whilst on the other ladders 
were the déwas and bralhmas. The people who saw him thus 
honoured, all formed within themselves the wish to become 
Budhas. 

“The first to pay his respects to Budha on arriving at 
Sakaspura was Seriyut 5 and after he had worshipped the 
déwa of déwas, he enquired ifall who had formed the wish to 
become Budhas would have their wishes gratified. Budha re- 
plied,‘ If they had not performed the paramitas in former births, 
how could they have exercised the wish? Those who have 


superior merit will become Supreme Budhas; the next in order 


will be Pasé-Budhas ; and the others will be priests. Thus all 
will receive one or other of the three Bodin. After this de- 
elaration had been made, Budha resolved upon giving evidence 
before the people of the superior wisdom of Seriyut. In the 
first place he asked a question, that those who had not entered 
the paths could answer; then he asked another, but they 
were silent, and those who had entered the first path answered. 
Thus each class was successively silent, and the one above 
answered as he passed to those in the second path, and the third, 
and then procecded to the inferior(kshina, ) the middle (triwidy a- 
prapta,) and the chief (shatabhigny-apriapta) srawakas, then to 
Mugalanand Seriyut ; and to Seriyutalone. Last of all he pro- 
pounded a question that the Budhas alone could answer. After 
this exercise, Budha said to Seriyut the words bhuta-midang, 
which the priest explained in a koti of ways, though none of the 
other srawakis, who were present, understood the meaning. 
As Seriyut proceeded, Gétama listened with the pleasure a 
father feels when witnessing the cleverness of his son, and 
then declared that in wisdom he was the chief of his disciples. 
All this honour was received by Seriyut, because in a former 
age he had given in alms a stylus and a blank book for the 
writing of the bana.” 

More than one attempt was made to assassinate Gotama, 


Which fruled, necessarily, as it is not possible to take the life of 


a 


Supreme Budha. His brother-in-law, Déwadatta, envied him 


on account of the honours he received, and entered into an 
alliance with Ajisat, the wicked son of Bimsara, that by their 
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united power they might accomplish his destruction. They 
first employed a number of archers, but the intended ASSassins 
became priests, and their design was thereby frustrated. On 
another occasion, Déwadatta hurled an immensestone at Budha, 
hy the help of a machine, but in its passage through the air it 
broke into two pieces, and a small portion, rolling towards the 
sage, struck his foot, without inflicting any further injury. An 


_ 


enraged elephant was afterwards let loose against him, as he 
was passing through the streets of the city with his alms-bowl, 
but the moment that it heard his voice, it was pacified, and 
soing towards him in the gentlest manner did him reverence. 
The king Ajasat was afterwards converted to Buddhism, but 
Déwadatta remained a sceptic until near the time of his death, 
when he began to relent, but it was too late, and he miserably 
perished, 

After the exercise of his high office for the period of forty- 
five years, Budha prepared to pass away from the vicissitudes 
of existence, and enter nirwana. The cause of his dissolution 
was from partaking of an offering of pork, presented to him by 
the smith Chundar, a citizen of Pawa. On his way from this 
place to Kusindra, in Assam, he was taken ill, but was able, 
with great difficulty, to reach a garden of sal trees, to which 
the princes of Malwa were accustomed to resort for recreation. 
On entering it, he said to his attendant, “ Ananda, [I am weary, 
I wish to lie down.” The princes were sent for ; and on their 
arrival, he gave them a suitable exhortation. To the assem- 
bled priests, he also wave a solemn charge, and after saying, 
 T depart to nirwina; Tleave with you my ordinances; the 
clements of the omniscient will pass away; the three gems 
will pass away.” he ceased to exist. The burning of his body 
was an Imposing ceremony. His relics were carefully collect- 
ed from the ashes, and distributed among certain princes and 
priests. These events are said, by the Singhalese authors, to 
have taken place in the year that. sccording to our mode ot 
reckoning, would be LB, C. 543, in the cightieth year of his age. 

Mr. Hardy enumerates fifty-six instances in which the name 
ot the great sage has been differently spelt by }curopean 
authors. Ile has chosen the form Budha as being the most 
sinple, but tells us that ‘the form Buddha is ety mologically 
the most correct.” The etymology of the other names, oF 
epithets, by which Budha is known, are also civen. 

The fifty-two sections of this chapter present a more extended 
account of the founder of the system of Buddhism than is to be 
met with in any other English author. Many of the legends are 
wild and extravagant: but there can be no doubt that Gota- 
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ma was areal personage of royal parentage, the great promot- 

er, if not the originator, of a system that was monastic in 

its discipline and atheistic in its doctrine, and that has spread 
more extensively, as to numbers, than any other form of error 
that has yet appeared among men. 

VILL The Dignity, Virtues, and Powers of Budha.—All 
the honours that the most fertile imagination can invent have 
been given to the Budhas. The eye cannot see anything, 
nor the ear hear anything, nor the mind think of anything, 
more excellent, or more worthy of regard. They are the joy 
of the whole world; the helpers of the helpless; having more 
merit than the most meritorious; the only deliverers. The 
lofty Maha Méru may be reflected in a mirror, the eye of a 
needle may be used as a comparison for the whole sky, even so 
may the words of a stanza be used to declare the excellence of 
the Budhas; but their power is utterly incompetent to accom- 
plish the purpose aright. Were a rishi to create a thousand 
ora thousand thousand mouths, and with these to repeat the 
praises of the three gems (the Budhas, the Law, and the Priest- 
hood) during the year of a maha-kalpa, even in this perio 
the whole would not be declared. 

The Budhas are men, born from the womb of a woman. 
Were they to appear as déwas or bralimas, their wisdom and 
power would be attributed to a wrong origin, and men would 
neither respect them aright nor put their trust in them. 

Several attempts were made to measure the stature of Go- 
tama, but they all failed, as he always appeared to exceed the 
scale of mensuration, and the power of the being who pre- 
sumed to essay the trial, although on one occasion it was done 
by Rahn, who is himself 4,800 yoianas high. THe could walk 
Ina space not larger than a mustard seed; and he could 
mount, at three steps, to the celestial regions. When he 
passed alone the road, if there were any thorns, stones, roots, 
or other substances, that would have obstructed his progress, 
they removed from his path of their own accord; if there 
was mud, it became dry; if there were any elevations, they 
passed away, like butter that sees the fire, until the whole 
path was as level as the head of a drum; and the air around 
him appeared as if sweetened by perfumes. 

The thirty hours of the night are divided into three watches. 
It was the custom of Gétama to sleep during one-third of the 
third watch, or three hours and one-third. In the first watch 
he said bana; in the second watch he answered questions put 
to him by the déwas; and in the first division of the third 
watch he slept, in the second exercised meditation, and in the 
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third looked abroad on the world, by his divine eyes, to see 
what being or beings should be caught in the net of truth 
during the day. His words were never intended to Cause 
pain. A profusion of fine cotton, though in size like a rock. 
might fall upon any one without his being hurt; and thus 
lightly fell the words of Budha upon those whom he ad- 
dressed. 

There is no limit to the knowledge of the Budhas; and 
they are the only beings ever existent of whom this can be 
predicated. To the knowledge of all other beings, there is a 
limit. From the Budhas nothing ean be hid; all times,as well 
as all places, are present to their mental vision: and they can 
see all things as distinctly as a man in a small apartment ean 
see all things in it, at high noon, in clear weather. It is, 
however, rather the power to see all things than limitless 
vision: rather the power fo know all things than actual 
omniscience. The king of Sagal, Milinda, asked the priest 
Naviséna, * Does Budha know all things 7” Nawaséna replied, 
“Yes; he knows all things, but the power that he pos- 
‘ sesses is not at all times exercised; this power is attached 
‘ to thought, or there must be the exercise of thought to dis- 
‘ cover that which he wishes to know; what he wishes to 

know, he discovers in a moment, by the exercise of thought.” 
Milinda : * Then if Budha must seek before he can find, if 

‘ that which he sees has to be discovered by searching, he ts 
‘ not all-wise.” Niagaséna: The power of thought in Budha 
‘is exceedingly quick and subtle. I will explain to you how 
it is; but IT can only do it ina very inadequate manner. 
* Thus, in one eela, or load of rice, there are 63,660,000 
‘ grains; each of these grains can be separately consi lered 
by Budha in a moment of time. In that moment the seven- 
times gifted mind exercises this nba 
LA. The Ontology of Buddhism. -This chapter will, hy 
many readers, be regar led as the most inte resting in the book. 
It presents a system that will be entirely new to the men 
of the west. It will be seen, that the tendency of the dloe- 
trines it exhibits is most withering ; and we are led to enquire 
how it is, that so cold and cheerless a system should have 
gained so early, so extensive, and so permanent a hold upon 
the mind of astern Asia. 

The essential properties of being are five in number, called 
the five khandas, viz, 1. Rupan, the organized body. 2 
Wedana, sensation. 3, Sanny: t, perce ption. 4. Sanklaro. (lis- 
erimination. 5. Wi Inyana,consciousness. Of the Org: inized Body 
there are 28 cons tituents ; of Sensation, 6; of Perception, 6: 
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of Discrimination, 55; of Consciousness, 89. As an example 
of the modes of explanation and illustration used by the 
Budhists, we shall insert an extract from the 419th page, on the 
six faculties of Consciousness that are immediately connected 
with the senses :— 

1. Chaksu-winyana, eye-consciousness, in the eve, about the size ofa 
louse’s head, is that which perceives, or is conscious of, the sensible object, 
whether it be blue, golden, or any other colour. It receives its birth from 
the eye and the outward form, [t was possessed by Gotama before his 
birth, whilst he was yet in his mother’s womb; all other beings, In the same 
situation, possess only kay: awiny: ana. 

The eye of the body is surmounted by the eye-brow, and has within it 
a circle of a black colour, and another that is white; thus itis beautified, 
as the water-lily by its petals. As a drop of oil poured upon the uppermost 
ball of cotton, when there are seven balls suspended from each other, or 
poured upon the outermost when there are seven balls one w ithin the other, 
soon makes its way through the whole of the seven balls; so the light 
entering into the eye by one of its folds or concentric layers, passes from 
that fold to the next, and so on in suecession through the whole of the 
seven tolds of the natural (as distinguished from the divine) eve. The 
four elements enter into the composition of the eye, but the winyana 1s 1ts 
principal faculty, as the prince is the chief of his ‘followers or retainers. 

It is not the eye that sees the image, because it has got no mind, chitta. 
If it were the eye that sees the image, it would see also by the other winyanas, 
Nor is it the mind that sees the im: ige, because it has vot noeve. If it were 
the winyana that sees the image, it would see the image within the wall ; 
would penetrate into the inside of the solid opaque substance, us as re 
would be nothing to prevent it; but it does not thus happen. When the 
eve and the image communicate with each other, or come into contact, 
then there is sight. It is necessary that there be the coming of light from 
the object to the eye. As the light does not come from within the wall, 
that which is within the wall cannot be seen, From within such sub 
stances as crystals and gems the light proceeds, so that that which is with 
in them can be seen. When any objectis seen, it is not seen by the eye alone 
bor by the winyanaalone. It is the chaksu- winyana that sees it, though 
We say, in common language, that it is the eye. When the winyana that is 
united to the e ye, communicates, by the assistance of light, with any object 
that is presented before it, we say that the man who possesses that ™ Inyana, 
Sees that object. ‘Thus we say that such an object is shot with the bow : 
butin re ality it is not with the bow, but with the arrow, that itis shot; in 
like manner, it is not the e ye that sees the image, but the winyana; or 
rather, not the eye alone, nor the winyfana alone, but both unite d. 

2. Sréta-winyana, ear-consciousness, in shapo like a thin copper ring, 
or like alock of copper- coloured curled hair, or a finger covered with rings, Is 
that which perceives the various sounds. 

 Ghrana winyana, nose consciousness, in the nose, 
ol ag rout in shape, is that which perceives smell, whether it 
able or disavreeal le, 

4. Jiw! — Winyana, tongue consciousness, in the tongue, like the petal 
Of a wat lily in appearance, is that which perceives the different flavours, 
perceiving of touch by 
none of the 


like the footstep 
be agree- 


= Ki ava winyana, body-consciousness, 18 the 
the Lody. The exercise of this power is immediate, which 


Other Winyanas are, as they require some medium of communication with 


the object before any effect is produced. 
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ty Mano-winvana, mi ind consciousness is the ye reeiving of the tho ie 
that are in the mind. Mano (in other places called hita, sita, and chitta 
is the chief of the winyanas. It is like an overseer who continually nrges 
on his labourers to work; like the first scholar in the school, who repeats 
his lesson, and is then followed by all the other scholars; or like the head 
workman, who sets all his men in motion when he himself begins to work 

As a large fish agitates the water in which it swims or sports, so the 
hita moves the rupa, or body. Its powers are brought into exercise r, ipidly, 
like the quick movements of a mother when she sees her child in danger f 
falling into a-well. 


The essential properties of existence are enumerated by 
Budha, in order to convince us that there is no self, or soul, 
Weare to contemplate the unreality of our being, that we mav 
learn to despise it, and try to secure its cessation. None of 
the khandas taken separate ly are the self, and taken conjointly 
they are not the self. There is no such thing as a soul, the 
home of aself apart from the five khandas. ‘There can, there- 
fore, be no such process as that which is generally understood 
by the term transmigration :— 


In the commencement of the conversations that were held between 
Milinda and Nagasena, the king said, “ How is your reverence known? 
What is your name?” Nagasena replied, “Tam called Nagasena by my 
parents, and by the priests and others; but Nayasena is not an existence, 
or being, pudgala.” Milinda: ‘ Then to ge are the various offer 
ings made (that are presented to you as priest?) Who receives these offer 
ings” Who keeps the precepts? Who enters the paths” There is no 
merit or demerit; neither the one nor the other ean be : acqui red; thera 
isnoreward; no retribution. Were any one to kill Nagaseoa he w ald 
not be guilty of murder. You have not been instructed; nor have you 
been received into the priesthood. Whois Nagaséna? Whatis he? Are 
the teeth Nagasena? Or is the skin, the flesh, the heart, or the blood 
Nagasena? Is the outward form Nagasena? Are any of the five klandas 
(mentioning each of them se parate ly) Nagasenua i Are all the five khandas 
(conjointly) Nagasena? Leaving ont the five khandas, is that which re- 
mains Nagasena?” All these questions were answered in the negative 
Milinda: * Then I do not sea Nagaséna Nagasena is a mere sound, 
withont any meaning, You have spoken an untruth. There is no Naga 
ena.” Nagasena: * Did your majesty come here on foot or in a chariot. 
Milinda: * Ina chariot.” Nagasena: “ Whatis a chariot? Is the orna 
mented cover the chariot Are the wheels, the spokes of the wheels, or 
the reins, the ehuriot ? Is the sent, the yoke, or the goad, the opined 
Are all these (conjointly) the chariot 2? Leaving out all these, is that whit 
remains the chariot?” All these questions were answered in the negative. 
Nagasena: Then | see no chariot; it is only a sound, a name. In saying 
that you came in a chariot, vou have uttered an untruth. There is no 
chariot. LT appeal to the nobles, and ask them if it be proper that the 
great king of all Jambu lwipa shonld utter an untruth 2" The five hu 
ired nobles who had accompanied the king declared that his majesty had 
; ad pimapes vy met — any one whose arguments were so powerful, and 
‘d him what reply he would give. Milinda: “ No untruth bave [ uttered, 
venerable priest The ornamented cover, the wheels, the seat, and the 
ther parts; all these things united, or combined, form the chariot hey v 
tre the usual signs by which that which is called a chariot is known. 
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Nagasena; “In like manner, itis not the skin, the hair, the heart, or the 
blood that is Nagasena. All these united, or combined, form the aecknow 
ledged sign by which Nagusena is known; but the existent being, the man, 
The same things were declared by Budha to the 


js not hereby seen. 
priestess Wajira : —' As the various parts, the different adjuncts of a vehicle, 
fourm, when united, that which is called a chariot; so, when the five khandas 
are united in one aggregate, or body, they constitute that which is called 
a being, a living existence.’ ” 

The origin of being cannot be understood, unless it be by 
some one who is possessed of supernatural powers. The cause 
of continued existence is declared in the formula called paticha 
sunuppada. On account of ignorance, merit and demerit 
(kusala and akusala) are produced; on account of merit and 
demerit, consciousness ; On account of consciousness, body and 
mind (rupa and nama). Rupa is said to signify, according to 
the definition of the Rey. D. J. Gogerly, the material form ; 
nima signifies the whole of the mental powers; and by the 
two combined, we are to understand the complete being, body 
and mind. On account of body and mind, the six organs of 
sense are produced; on account of the six organs of sense, 
touch, or contact ; on account of contact, desire ; on account of 
desire, sensation, (of pleasure or pain); on account of sensa- 
tion, cleaving, or clinging to existing objects; on account of 
clinging to existing objects, renewed existence ; on account of 
renewed existenee, birth: on necount of birth, death, with its 
causes and consequences. When there is the cessation of 
itnorance, there is the cessation of all its educts. The whole 
body of sorrow evanishes, or passes away. Of the origin of 
iwnorance we know nothing. No one but a Budha can tell 
how the chain of existence cominenced. 

The cause of reproduction after death is updadana, which in 
the above formula is translated “ the cleaving to existing ob- 
jects.” At death, the five khandas are dissolved. Their reci- 
procity of influence has ceased for ever. But the upaédana 
still exists, and on the breaking up of the khandas, it produces 
another being. It cannot but exert its power ; another being 
must necessarily be produced. The manner of its operation is, 
however, controlled by karma, literally action, which 1s said 
to be “the ageregate result of all previous acts, in unbroken 

succession, from the commencement of existence, in the births 

innumerable that have been received in past ages.” When the 
karma is good, the being produced is in a state of happiness or 
Privilege ; but if it be evil, the being is united to degradation 
and misery. Yet no sentient being can tell in what state the 
karma he ‘possesses will appoint his next birth, however meri- 
torious may be the acts of his present existence. In that 
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karma there may be some awful crime, committed myriads of 
ages ago, but not vet expl: ate dd: and like awn hereditary diss “ase, 
it may break out in uncontrollable violence in the next birth, 
whilst the result of present merit, though certain of ultimate 
accomplishment, may be postponed to an indefinite period. 
The most devoted Budhist is thus deprived of all hope 
death. 

As it is the karma of the being, and not the being himself 
that receives a renewal of existence, it 13 evident that there is 
prope ‘rly no mor: al re sponsibility. The karma is transferred to 

° rn 
another being, of which it is in part the cause. The manner 
in which the Budhists endeavour to avoid this conclusion, will 
be seen by the following extract from the Jidinda Prasna:— 

The kine of Sagal said to Nagasena, ‘* What is it that is coneeived 
Nagasena replied, © These two: pama and rupa.’ Milinda: “ Are t! 
sume nama and rupa that are conceived here, or in the present birth, con 
ceived elsewhere, or in another birth?” Nagasena: ‘ No: this numa and 
rupa (or mind and body) acquires karma, whether it be good or bad 
and by means of this karma, another nama and rupais produced * Milinda 

Phonif the same nama rupa is not again produced, or conceived, that 
being is delivered from the consequences of sinful action.” Nagasena 
‘“tlowso”’ If there be no future birth (that is, if nirwana be attained), 
there is deliverance; butif there be a future birth, deliverance from the 
consequences of sinful action does not necessarily follow. ‘TThas a man 
steals a number of m WMYyos, and takes them AWAY ; but he is seized by the 


owner, Who brings him before the king, and says, ‘Sire, this man has stolen 
my mangos. Bat the robber replies, ‘have not stolen his mangos, the 
mango he set in the ground was one; these mangos are other and oreeren 
to that; I do not deserve to be punished’ Now, your majesty, would this 
plea be valid; would no punishment Le deserved : Milinda: “ He would 


certainly deserve punishment.” Nageséns : “Why?” Milinda: * Because, 


whatever he may say, the mang ‘stole were the product of tho mango 

originally set by the man from pe om they were stolen, and therefore pu nish- 
mnent ought to bi flieted.” Nugas wena: ‘tn like manner, by a a 
he karma produ od by this nama and rupa another nama and rupa ls 
caused; there is therefore no deliverance (in this way) from the conse 
quences of sinful action. (The same process is illustrated by the sowing 
of grain and the setting of the s ugar-cane) Again, aman lights a fire in 
the dry season, and by his neglecting to e ‘tinguish it, another fire is pro 
duced, which sets fire to his neighbour's rice-field, or to bis field of dry 
Aran ane owner of the field seizes him, and ee him before the king, 
says, ‘Sire, by this man my field has been burnt ;’ but the man replies, ‘I 
did not burn his field; true, I ne wlected to put out a fire I had kindled, but 
the fire kindled by me was one, the fire that burnt bis field was another; 


would it be right that upon such a plea he should be released ?” Milinda: 
” No; be Ca ‘the tire } that did | re di ami is ve Was prod iced b Vy the fire th at 
he kim 1] ed oe ne lex te d to put out, Nagasé aa <6 Again, & man takes a 


light, and ascending into an upper room, there eats his food; but whi Ist 
doing so, the flame of his lamp sets fire to the thatch of the roof; b ry this 

means the house is burnt, and not this house alone, but the other houses of 
the Village Phen the villagers seize him, and sav, ' Man. why did you 
burn our village But he replies, ‘Good people, 1 did not burn you! 
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village; T was eating my food by the light of a lamp, when the fame roso 
and set fire to the thatch of the roof; but the flame that | kindled was one, 
and the flame that burnt the house was another, and the flame that burnt 
the village was another.’ Now were he to persist in this plea when brought 
before the king, the decision would still be given against him; for this 
reason, because the flame that burnt the village was caused by tho flame 
from the thatch, and this flame was caused by the flame from the lamp. 
Again, a man gives money to a girl for a maintenance, that afterwards he 
may marry her; the girl grows up, when another man gives her money 
and marries her, Hearing this, the first man demands the girl, as he has 
given her money; but the other man replies, ‘No; the girl to whom you 
gave the money was a child, but this is a grown-up young woman ; she can- 
not therefore belong to you.’ Now if such a plea as this were set up in 
the court, it would be given against the man who made it ; for this reason, 
that the child had gradually grown into the woman. Again, a man pur 
chases a vessel of milk from the eowherd, and leaves it in his hand until 
the next day: but when he comes at the appointed time to receive it, he 
finds that it has become curd; so he says to the cowherd, ‘J did not pur 
chase curd; give me my vessel of milk.” Now, if a case like this were 
brought before your majesty, how would you decide it?’ Milinda: “1 
should decide in favour of the cowherd, because it would be evident that 
the curd had been produced from the milk.” Nagasena: ‘In like manner, 
one mind and body dies; another mind and body is conceived; but as 
the second mind and body is produced by (the karma of) the first mind 
and body, there is no deliverance (by this means) from the consequence 
of moral action.” 

These illustrations are not worthy of being called an argu- 
ment; and it must be a singular phase of mind that can regard 
them as conclusive. The doctrine they would inculcate is too 
subtle to be comprehended by the general mind. Hence we 
see that among all Budhists, with the exception of the learned 
few, the nexus between one state of existence and another is 
not the karma, the moral actions of the being, but the ever- 
living individuality. 

X. The Ethics of Budhism.—The superior prohibitions are 
divided into three sections. 1. Those that belong to the body, 
viz., the taking of life, the taking of that which is not given, 
and the holding of carnal intercourse with the female who 
belongs to another person. 2. Those of the speech, viz., lying, 
slander, abuse, and unprofitable conversation. 3. Those of the 
mind, yiz., covetousness, malice, and scepticism. There are 
other evils that are to be avoided, such as the drinking of in- 
toxicating liquors, gambling, idleness, improper associations, 
and the frequenting of places of amusement. These pro- 
hibitions refer to the householder only, and have no reference 
to the ten obligations that are binding upon the priest. ‘The 
laws of the priesthood include the whole of the series here 
enumerated, with many others of much greater strictness. 

_ The translations from the Singhalese authors that are given 
the Manual, are so contrary to each other, that the sincere 
X X 
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Budhist must often be in great perplexity how to act: whilst 
the insincere have so many exceptions and reservations, that 
the precept becomes almost a dead letter. The following are 
some of the explanations relative to the taking of life, prana- 
ghita. “ There are five things,” we are told, in the Sadharm- 
maratnakaré, “ necessary to constitute the crime of taking life, 
‘1. There must be the knowledge that there is life. 2. There 
‘ must be the assurance that a living being is present. 3. There 
‘ must be the intention of taking life. 4. With this intention 
‘ there must be something done, as the placing of a bow, or 
spear, or the setting of a snare ; and there must be some move- 
ment towards it, as walking, running, or jumping. 5. The 
life must be actually taken.” ‘ Under certain circumstances 
one’s own life may be given up, but the life of another is never 
to be taken.” ‘* He who takes the life of a large animal, will 
have greater demerit than he who takes the life of a small one ; 
because greater skill or artifice is required in taking the life of 
the former than of the latter. When the life of a man is 
taken, the demerit increases in proportion to the merit of the 
person slain; the two extremes being, the sceptic and the 
rahat.” 

The obligation to observe the precepts is usually taken in 
the presence of a priest; and it would seem to be supposed, 
that it is only when thus voluntarily taken that the observance 
ensures merit. Any number of the obligations may be taken; 
and they may be taken for a limited period, or for as long as 
there is the power of observance, or until death. They may 
be taken either separately or together. When taken to be 
kept separately, though one should be broken, it does not 
impair the merit of the rest; but if they are taken to be kept 
collectively, if one be broken, the whole are impaired. 

“ The moral code,” says Mr. Hardy, at the conclusion of the 
chapter, “‘ becomes powerless for good, as it is destitute of all 
* real authority. Gotama taught the propriety of certain ob- 
servances, because all other Budhas had done the same; but 
something more is required before man can be restrained from 
vice, and preserved in the path of purity. There is pro- 
perly no law. The Budhist can take upon himself certain 
obligations, or resolve to keep certain precepts ; as many or as 
few as he pleases ; and for any length of time he pleases. It 18 
his own act that makes them binding, and not any objective 
authority. Even when he takes the obligations, there is this 
convenient clause in the form that he repeats to the priest: ‘ l 
embrace the five precepts (or the eight, as the case may be) to 
obey them severally, as far as Iam able, from this time for- 
ward.’ From the absence of a superior motive to obedience, 
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‘ Budhism becomes a system of selfishness. The principle set 
‘forth in the vicarious endurances of the Boédhisat is forgotten. 
‘It is a vast scheme of profits and losses, redueed to regular 
‘order. The disciple of Budha is not taught to abhor crime, 
‘ because of its exceeding sinfulness; but because its commission 
‘ willbe to him a personal injury. There is no moral pollution 
‘insin; it is merely a calamity to be deprecated, or a misfortune 
‘to be shunned.” 

The Appendix contains an account of the Singhalese MSS., 
whence the translations that appear in the Manual are tiken. 
The principal are the Pansiya-panas-jataka, the Milinda Pras- 
na, the Wisudhi Margga, and the Amawatura. The works 
vary in size from a few pages to 2,400 pages; and are written 
upon the leaf of the talipot, one of the largest having nine 
lines upon each page, and about 100 letters in each line. 

Our task is now ended. In the epitome now furnished, 
of Mr. Hardy’s new work, our readers are in possession of a 
more compendious, and, at the same time, more compre- 
hensive and intelligible, account of Budhism, than is any- 
where else to be found. We trust, however, that this brief 
epitome of so vast and intricate a subject—a subject, too, so 
fraught with interest and importance, as regards the evangeliza- 
tion of hundreds of millions of our fellow-creatures, will only 
have the effect of whetting their appetite for a speedy perusal 
of the original work itself. Mr. Hardy undertook an adven- 
turous and difficult task ; and bravely has he encountered the 
difficulties, and nobly has he consummated his great design. 
And where aught he to look for sympathising readers, if it be 
not in the Kast? If it be not among intelligent Muropean 


philanthropists, whose lot is cast in the midst, or in the imme- 


diate vicinity, of the millions that are the blinded votaries of 
the gigantic system of Budhism, which he so vividly and 
elaborately pourtrays? We do trust, therefore, that this new 
work will meet with such a sale in the East as will en- 
courage Mr. Hardy to persevere in his useful researches 
for the future, as well as repay him for all the toil and hazards 
of the past. It seems providential that such works as Mr. 
Hardy has now given to the world, should appear at the very 
time when the great rebellion in China is tearing up the mighty 
fabric of Budhism there. And as India gave its Budhism 
to China, let Christians in India be the foremost in manifesting 
an intelligent interest in all that is fitted to throw light on 
that stupendous system of error, and hasten on the emancipa- 
“ion of myriads from its destructive sway. 
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CANARA—MADRAS LAND REVENUE 


Arr IL—1l. Buchanan's Journey fu Mysore, Canara, and Ma- 


lahar. VSO7. 
Madras Petition to Parliament. 
lriend of Ludia. 


Within a few days of the commencement of the present 
century, Dr, Francis Buchanan entered the district of ( anara, 
in the course of a journey “ performed under the orders of 
‘ the Most Noble the Marquis Wellesley, for the express pur- 
‘ pose of investigating the state of agriculture, arts, and 
‘commerce, the religion, manners and customs, the history, 
‘natural and civil, and antiquities, in the dominions of the 
* Rajah of Mysore, and the countries acquired by the Hon'ble 
‘East India C ompany, in the late and former wars, from 
‘ Tippoo Sultan.” The results of the journey were published 
in three volumes, quarto, by order of the Court of Directors, 
in L807. The work contains a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion on the varied subjects to which Dr. Buchanan’s attention 
was turned; but the book has now become scarec : and as it 
lays claim to no attractions of style or narrative, the lapse of 
half a century, with the changes ‘induced, as well as the open- 
ing out of more accurate sources of information. have deprived 
the work of much of its interest with reference to Canara, 
except as a means of comparison between the state of a beauti- 
ful and fertile province, when it came under the British domi- 
nion, and the state of the same province after a little more 
than half a century of British rule. 

For this purpose the work is invaluable, and we think that 
at the present moment it will not be uninteresting, if we en- 
deavour to establish this comparison. We therefore propose to 
attempt, in this article, a slight sketch of the province, and to 
trace its progress In commerce and agriculture, from the date 
of Dr. Buchanan’s journey, to the present time. 

We are not without hopes that this attempt may be of some 
practical use. The subject of British rule, and British insti- 
tutions generally throughout India, is sovast and overwhelming, 
that it may be refreshing to turn from the wider field of en- 
quiry, and to allow. the eye to rest for a moment on one small 
spot. It may be useful to enquire how British institutions have 
workesd there, whether population has increased, whether culti- 
vation has extended, whether the value of land has risen, whe- 
ther commerce has flourished, whether new sources of wealth 
have opened out, in consequence of the connexion of the country 
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with the home market; and if so, whether with these a field has 
been opened for the extension of British manufactures. It may 
beinteresting to learn whether this province has received any 
of the fostering care of Government in the promotion of public 
works. T’o follow these questions through the history of a single 


province, may really give a more accurate idea of the vastness of 


the questions now under debate, than many sheets of statistical 
figures, which comprise, in one view, provinces Inhabited by 
different nations, and affected by many varying causes, but still 
forming an integral part of what is known as British India. 

At the same time, should our reader spread before him the 
map of India, and after looking with some patience, discover 
the position of the province, and find it a mere spot, it will be 
useful to remember that the description which we propose to 
attempt, is of a country of the length of England, and the area 
of Wales, that the population exceeds one million, that is, that 
itis more thickly peopled than Scotland, or Wales,* and thatthe 
revenue raised upon the province is equal to that of the island 
of Mauritius, administered by its Governor and Legislative 
Council. This province is one out of twenty-one, placed under 
the controul of the Governor and Council of one of the minor 
Presidencies. 

If, in the course of these enquiries, we should find reason 
to believe that the province has made greater advances than 
many others, in agricultural and commercial prosperity, we 
shall be tempted into the enquiry, how far this is due to 
advantages of position and seasons, and how far to the eflects 
of local institutions, especially as affecting the tenure and 
assessment of the land. 

If the reader will cast his eye upon the map of Southern 
India, and suppose the south-west monsoon to be rolling its 
masses of vapour from the ocean upon the land, he may con- 
ceive them spreading like a thick canopy over the narrow 
strip which forms the provinces of Malabar and Canara, and 
resting upon the line of Ghats which separate those provinces 
from Mysore and Coimbatore. From the close of May to the 
beginning of September, the rain continues, with little intermis- 
‘ion, to pour down upon the sea-ward districts and the sea- 
ward side of the mountain range; while masses of clouds oc- 
casionally over-top the higher mountains, or are blown through 
their gaps, and spreading in lighter vapour through the atmos- 
phere, or falling in mild and fertilizing showers, give to the 
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* Per square mile: Seotland 101, Wales 128, Canara 126, Prussia 125, England 
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line which runs along the eastern side of the Ghats, one of tho 
most delicious climates within the tropics. At this season the 
houses of the coast districts are covered with a casing of co- 
coanut leaves, which still fail to prevent the ruin of silk dress- 
es and musical instruments, while books and pictures are 
reduced to a state of pulp. The ryot of the coast, with his 
coarse blanket thrown over his head, so as to form a pent roof 
on his shoulders, patiently defies the storm, and ploughs his 
terraced fields, secure that the prolonged rains will bring to 
maturity the seed which he entrusts to lands which need no 
artificial irrigation, while the European residents of Mercara in 
Coorg, and Ootacamund on the Neilgherries, hasten to take re- 
fuge behind the higher range, and exchange the tedious and 
dreary season for the Italian climate of Frazerpett and Co- 
tugherry. 

If the reader examines the map still more closely, he will sce 
that, although the waters fall chiefly on the western side of the 
mountains, they are drained off in two different directions. 
The great body swells the innumerable streams which flow from 
the Ghats to the westward, and bears down a rich deposit of 
alluvial soil; its early course is rapid and impetuous, but as it 
nears the coast, it is checked by bars thrown up at the mecting 
of the sea tide, and compelled to spread and deposit its bur- 
den over the rich fields which border the rivers and surround 
their extensive back waters. 

By a bountiful provision of Providence, the remaining body 
of water has a longer joutney to perform. Several streams 
find their way through the Ghats eastward, and after each 
yielding a portion of their waters at the bidding of man’s in- 
dustry, to fertilize the tracts through which they pass, they 
unite as much of their several streams as has surmounted the 
dams and escaped the artificial reservoirs, and under the name 
of their principal, the Cavery, they bear the unfailing bounties 
of the south-western monsoon through some of the hottest and 
driest lands of India. At frequent intervals they continue to 
dispense their invaluable treasure wherever the industry and 
ingenuity of man court the gift, and finally they spread in one 
wide sheet of cultivation over the delta of Tanjore. 

The mountain range which we have thus described, does not 
mark the division of the waters more distinctly than it does 
that of the institutions of the people who inhabit the plains, 
into which its eastern an] its western spurs gradually subside, 
while the mountains themselves give shelter to various tribes, 
differing in language and feature, from those of the plain, and 
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from one another, and each enjoying their peculiar institutions, 
The Todawars and the Badagas of the Neilgherries, and the 
brave and warlike Coorgs, are each a distinct mountain tribe. 
How human institutions and social manners are modified by 
the physical conformation of a country, and affected by its cli- 
mate, is a subject which has often been treated, but has not yet 
heen exhausted. Mountains have often been the abode of liberty, 
but the * Mountain Nymph,” though taking her name from these 
poetical regions, has not seldom deigned to dwell in flat and 
dreary marshes. An inaccessible situation, and a soil unfit to 
tempt the avarice of a conqueror, would seem to be the circum- 
stances which generally determined her abode, and these were 
found not only in the mountains of Scotland, of Wales, of Switzer- 
land, and of Coorg, but in the lagunes of Venice, and the meres 
of Holland, in the swamps of La Rochelle, and the fens of our 


own Lincolnshire and Glastonbury. The peculiar clanship of 


mountainous countries, whether in Scotland or the Pyrenees, 
may probably be traced to another physical cause, added to the 
sequestered position of their valleys; namely their varying 
soil, For it makes a wide difference in the manners of a people, 
whether they cultivate only one kind of produce, and must resort 
toa market for the rest of their wants, as is usual in flat coun- 
tries, or whether they cultivate at once the slopes of a hill and 
the depths of a valley, where their fields, their orchards, their 
sheepwalks, and their meadows, supply them with most of the 
articles of their food and clothing, and render a visit to a fair 
or market a more rare occurrence. 

These effects of the formation of the soil are more obvious, 
and have attracted more attention than those produced by the 
distribution of water; but it is to this distribution that many 
national peculiarities and local institutions have been accurately 
traced. Upon the district which we are about to describe, the 
effect is peculiarly striking. 

A very marked difference, we have said, exists between the 
habits and customs of the people who are separated by this 
mountain chain. 

The western coast is inhabited by tribes, among whom the 


rights of individual private property have been recognised 


from time immemorial. We found the soil in the possession of 
“a class of independent proprietors, whose tenure, while it was 
more ancient, was as distinctly recorded, and as pertinaciously 
Maintained, as that of the landlords of England. In _ the 
plains of the eastern coast, these rights had so far disap- 
peared, that it was a point of controversy whether they had ever 
existed, and, even when they were most apparent, they appeared 
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in a less perfect form, vested not in individuals, but in villax 
communities, or a kind of small republic interposed between 
the cultivators and the Government; institutions invaluable, 
no doubt, as the guilds of the middle ages; but a proof ot 
imperfect rights and insecure individual tenure. While others 
traced to historic: al incidents these diversities in a tenure, and in 
the results which flow from them, Sir Thomas Munro, one of 
the most accurate of observers, derived them far more correctly 
from the physical position of the two countries with reference 
to the distribution of water. On one side of the mountain range 
this indispensable blessing is received direct from Heaven ; on the 
other, as we have seen, through a channel which requires for its 
distribution the agency of man. 

In the oldest book extant in the world, it had already been 
shown how greatly this difference may influence the happiness 
of a people. In contrasting the land of their captivity with 
the land of God’s promise, the Jewish leader had observed, 
“the land whither thou goest in to possess it, is not as the 
land of Egypt, from whence ye came out, where thou sowedst 
thy seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden of herbs: 
hut the land whither ye go to possess it, is a land of hills and 

ona s, and drinketh water of the rain of heaven: a land which 

he Lord thy God careth for: the eyes of the pews thy God 
are upon it from the beginning . _ year, even unto the 
end of the year. (Deut. xi. 10,— 2.) Nnd if we ” follow the 
distribution of the water effected by this mountain range, We 
find precisely the same contrast between the flat and alluvial 
plains of the Cavery, and the hills and valleys of Canara, as 
between the delta of the Nile, and the terraced vineyards and 
sloping cornfields of Palestine and Lebanon. And the same 
social results have followed. In one we find the clustered cities, 
the superb temples, the potent priesthood, the very wealthy and 
the very poor, all the signs of property having run into masses 
in the other the scattered homeste: ads, the village shrine, the 
sequestered farms, the more equ: she distribution of wealth, 
which comes nearest to the description of every man living 
under his own vine and his own fig tree. 

We have given prominence to this subject, because the 
narrow strip of the western coast is thus widely different, 
from the rest of the Madras Presidene y. We may have 
occasion, in a future article, to follow the collected body of the 
eastward stream, which scarcely yields to the Nile in any 
point of interest, exce pt the mystery of its source. It washes 
the walls of cities of no mean historical interest, and reflects 
the towers of temples superior in beauty, if not equal in magni 
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tude, to those of Carnac. But our object would be to describe 
the works by which its blessings are spread over a rich but arid 
soil, to estimate the value of this great bounty of nature, 
and to examine the institutions through which its blessings 
reach the cultivator. Our present object is to describe the 
country situated to the westward of the mountain, and in a 
subsequent page we shall have occasion to revert to this leading 
feature, when we speak of its land tenures, upon which its 
bearing is all-important. 

The district of Canara Proper lies between the Ghat 
mountains and the sea, extending from the frontier of the 
province of Malabar at Kavay, to that of the Goa territory, 
near Sedashegur. The length of the coast line is 230 miles. 
The breadth varies from eight to fifty miles. ‘To this is to be 
added a tract of country above the Ghats, having a superficial 
area of 2,744 square miles, forming originally a portion of 
the kingdoms of Sonda and Bilgi. 

The whole district, above and below the Ghats, is estimated to 
contain 8,360 square miles, or 5,350,400 acres, of which, proba- 
bly, about one million are cultivated. 

Canara Payenghat consists, for the most part, of a series of 
rough undulations of laterite rock, intersected by numerous 
streams and broad estuaries. To the ravines and valleys formed 
by these streams, and to the sandy or alluvial soils which 
surround the estuaries or form the coast line, cultivation is 
principally confined. It is only very gradually that it is ex- 
tending up the slopes of the hills on the coast. 

Possessing in these valleys a fertile soil, continually renewed 
from its well-wooded mountains, the district abounds in the 
richest productions of tropical vegetation. It has its sandy 
sea-board lined with cocoanuts, its alluvial plains bearing their 
treble crop of rice, and rich patches of sugar cane ; and its deep 
ravines at the foot of the mountains, crowded with pepper, car- 
damum, and betel palm. But in addition to these, the moun- 
tains rising from this base attain, in several places, a sufficient 
altitude, to display the vegetation of a temperate climate, and 
the teak, ebony and sandal, which clothe their base, give place to 
the raspberry, the salop, the wild rose and the violet. Inter- 
mediate between these is a plateau, on which wheat grows by 
the side of the rice and the sugar cane. 

The continued rains of the S. W. monsoon, averaging about 
120 inches a year, combined with a tropical sun, clothe each 
successive range with ever-varied forms of vegetable life, and 
to the botanist the district offers a boundless and an almost 
tnexplored field. ‘To the geologist also it offers many points o 
s OS 
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interest, and the sources of the golden grains found in the sands 
of the mountain torrents, the laterite rock, the slate and the 
limestone, have hitherto been very cursorily examined. A por- 
tion of the province as yet un: alluded to, adds a further subi jeet 
of interest. Several islands of the Laccadive group, belong 
to Canara, and afford the opportunity of studying the coralline 
formation. 

The scenery of the district is varied and beautiful. The estua- 
ries of the coast are, in fact, broad salt-water lakes, studded with 
wooded islands, and surrounded by fertile alluvial plains, from 
which rise the undulating laterite hills, backed by the long 
waving line of the Ghat mountains, Passing from the coast to 
the interior, each depression in the laterite range is found to 
be a sequestered valley, the basin of which is oce cupied hy rice 
fields, surrounded by gardens of cocoanuts, plantain, betel palm, 
and pepper vine. ‘he thatched homestead of the proprietor 
appears among this thick vegetation, and scattered huts of his 
tenants and Dhers (late slaves) are surrounded by their clumps 
of garden trees. 

A belt of forest clothes the undulating surface at the foot 
of the mountain range, and in travelling from the coast, this has 
to be passed before the ascent is commenced. In ascending 
from this level the timber becomes finer, the rocks are more 
abrupt, the torrents become waterfalls, and all the features of 
mountain scenery are met with in their grandest form. In the 
south of the district the westward streams take their rise on 
the western slope only of the mountains, and are but small 
detached torrents, until they unite into rivers at the base ot 
the mountains. The Cave ‘ry, as described above, and the 
Toonga and the Budra, take their source inthe mountains, and 
drain off to the eastward all that falls on the eastern slope. 
In the north of the district it is different; rivers which have 
collected the great body of the water on the eastern slopes, 
swelled by the drainage of an extensive table-land, have found 
a passage through the mountains westward. They burst the 
rocky barrier at a great elevation, and form, perhaps, the no- 
blest falls in the world. Of these, the falls of Garis sippa are 
the best known, and have, for some time past, attrac ‘ted visitors 
from all parts of India. A seene more perfect in the combina- 
tion of sublimity and be: auty, 1 s perhaps nowhere to be met 
with, than is afforded b Vv the sen ‘ndous chasm of 890 feet, its 
dashing cataracts, and all the accessories of the most beautiful 
surrounding scenery.  lsvery form of grandeur and loveliness, 
that foliage, rock, and water, can assume, are here prese nted, 
The Lushington falls, yielding in beauty only to those ot (iarl- 
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sippa, though situated within a few miles of the most frequent- 
ed road, were concealed in the dense jungle, and unvisited till 
within the last few years ; and it has since been discovered that 
the Gangawali river also reaches the lower level by a series 
of rapids, through a gorge affording scenes of the greatest mag- 
nificenee. 

Canara Balaghat, or the tract above the Ghats, differs essen- 
tially from the coast district. It consists of the undulating 
crests of the mountains, gradually subsiding to the level of the 
Deccan. The magnificent jungle of the Ghats gradually 
dwindles into stunted teak and saul, and finally disappears in 
the open plains of the Mahratta frontier. The scattered houses 
and farms are exchanged for clustered villages; and the double 
hedge which encloses them, and the towers of refuge which rise 
in their centre, shew that the border track came within the 
sweep of the mounted marauders. ‘The talook of Soopah, 
extending from the semicircular frontier of Goa to the east 
and south, consists of a vast forest, in which a few higher and 
grassy undulations rise like far seattered islands, Cultivation 
is carried on in the deeper and well-watered glens, but seen 
from an cleyation the shadows of the clouds seem to float over 


one uninterrupted sea of foliage. More than a million of 


acres are comprised within this talook, in which are included 
the Goand forests, »bounding in teak and other valuxble woods. 
To the southward the jungle is less continuous, and a mixture 
of grassy clades, and clumps of wood-land, form the charac- 
teristic of the Bilehi talook. 

Canara is almost exclusively an agricultural country. The 
staple products are rice, betelnut, pepper, cardamums, cocoanuts 
and timber. The climate is unfavourable to manufactures, and 
unless the production of salt, by solar evaporation, be included 
under this head, they may be said tobe unknown. But though 
not a manufacturing country, it is eminently a commercial one. 
Beyond the line of the Ghats lie the fertile lands of Darwar, 
Bellary and Mysore, and the products of these countries find 
their way to the larger markets of the world through the ports 
of Canara ; and we shall have occasion to show hereafter that 
wherever a passage has been opened through the Ghats, a rich 
stream of produce has invariably poured from the table-land 
of the intcrior to the coast. 

The principal ports are those of Mangalore, Cundapore, 
Butkul, Coompta, and Sedashegur. The principal trade is 
with Arabia, Cutch, Bombay, Malabar and Goa. The trade 
with Arabia, and through Arabia with Europe, is spoken of 
in the earliest annals of commerce, and Major Rennell and 
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Dr. Robertson have imagined that they identified the Musiris* 
and Barace of ancient authors with the Mee rjan and Buircelore 
of modern times. Both Meerjan and Barcelore have fallen 
from their greatness. Meerjan has been supplanted by the bus y 
and rising, but inconvenient port of Coompta ; and Barcelore or 
Busoor has shared the fall of Nugger, of which capital it m: Ly 
be considered to have been the sea port. Improved navigation 
has led commerce to seck, in more eastern regions, the pearls 
and other riches which, according to ancient authors, met the 
western merchants on this coast; but the pepper for whieh 
it was celebrated still attracts the traders of Arabia and Eu- 
rope, and other sources of wealth have sprung up in abun- 
dance. 

The connexion of our own nation with the district, dates 
from an early period, but has left but few traces. Some tombs 
of our fellow-countrymen, still to be seen at Butkul, bear the 
following inscriptions, and the site of this early settlement seems 
to show “th: at the pepper trade was their principal object, as the 
epper of Canara is to this day generally named from © But- 
cole,” where it 18s considered to be obtained of the fines st qua- 
lity. 

Here lyeth the body of William Barton, CHYRURGION. 
Dee. XXX. November, ANNO DOM. NRIL CHRISTI. 
Salv. Mundi MDC. 


ITcre lyeth the body of (reorge Wy e, Merchant. Dee. 
XXXI. March, Anno Dom. NRI. CIIRISTI SAL. MUNDI. 
MDCAANAYVII. 


Eel 


ITere lyeth the body of Anto. Vern Worthy, merchant. Dee. 
[. April, Anno Dom. NRI. Christi Saly. Mundi. MDC 
XXXVII. 


Could any records of this little settlement be obtained, they 
might throw some light on the seology of the coast, for local 
tradition states that the vessels of the foreigners ascended the 
river to the spot where their settlement then stood, and where 


* Heeren says, Muziris in Li mvric a will be found in the present Mang alore, and 
Nelkynda survives in Neliceram. He elsewhere says the author of the Periplus speak 
ing of Neltkynia, states that the Mal abar thrum was broucht thither from the interior, 
iz., Malabar thrum is the term used to denote be tel. Can Nilkynda have any thing 


to do with Nikoond; the road throuch which would conve v the betel to the coast from 
the gardens of Nilehi and Soonda ” 
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their bodies now repose: a fact which, if authenticated, would 
prove a remarkable change in the level of the coast, as no 
vessels can now ascend the river. 

In more recent days our connexion with the country 
was of a warlike character. Canara had fallen into the hands 
of Hyder and Tippoo, and the forts of Rajamandroog, Ilo- 
nore, and Mangalore, were scenes on which the gall: antry of 
our troops was prominently displayed, But these spots were 
occupied only as military posts, from which our forces might 
penetrate to the interior of the Sultan’s dominions, and our 
occupation of the country, as the ruling power, dates from the 
fall of Seringapatam, in 1799. Our wish is to collect from the 
pages of Buchanan, and from official sources, indications of 
the condition of the country, when it passed into our hands, 
and to trace its progress up to the present time. 

Not tradition only, but authentic records, handed from father 
to son, wide ly scattered through the district, as well as collected 
in public archives, prove that there was once a golden age in 
Canara, when the assessment on the land was equivalent only 
to the seed sown, and other imposts were almost unknown. 
The extensive ruins of ancient cities, specially of Guersippa, 
Moodbiddery, and Sissal,and the remains of magnificent avenues, 
still attest the wealth and beneficence of the rulers of the land, 
while the denseness of the population is indicated by the traces 
of field boundaries, on lands too high and poor to have been 
brought under the plough at any subsequent period. Dut 
exaction commenced at an early date. Between the years 
1334 and 1347, (the time of our Edward III.) the Rajah of 
Bajanugger made a fresh assessment, which raised the Govern- 
ment demand nominally to one-sixth, and actually to one-fourth 
of the produce. In 1587 the country passed under the Bedar- 
nore dynasty, and times grew worse and worse. The Mogul 
Peishkush, and the Mahratta Chout, each gave occasion for the 
state to levy fresh taxes upon the land, and a total revision of 
the assessment was made, by which it was greatly raised. The 
various heads of taxation consolidated by this revision, formed 
fora century the demand upon the land ; still, as large re ductions 
were made under the name of enams, had exaction stopped 
there, the province might still have flourished, the actual col- 
lections being under thirteen lakhs of rupees. 

But in 1764 the country came under the dominion of Iyder, 
and passing from him to the Sultan, its decline was rapid and 
complete. All enams were resumed, deductions for waste land 
were cancelled, and invention was racked for new sources of 
exaction. The demand was raised to thirty-two lakhs of 
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Rupees, and although only twenty-four lakhs reached the trey- 
sury of the Sultan, the remainder afforded boundless scope 
for extortion. = [ts population thinned by intestine feuds, its 
most industrious cultivators driven into banishment, jts 
trade crippled by hostile fleets, and intercepted by swarms of 
pirates, its prince ‘ipal trading ports occupied by a foreign enemy, 
and beleaguered by the “ill- -disciplined plundering hordes of 
the Sultan, the country presented a scene of indescribable 
wretchedness. A number of petty poligars revived in the 
midst of this confusion the hereditary claims of their families 
to various portions of the district, and filled the country with 
plundering bands. Perhaps, after the decline of population, 
the strongest evidence of the universal wretchedness is that, 
among a people who cling to their lands with hereditary af- 
fection, twelve thousand estates, or about a fourth of the whole 
number, were abandoned by their possessors, and had lapsed to 
Government. 

It required the firmness and genius of a Munro to restore 
order and confidence in the midst of confusion such as this, and 
to him the task was assigned on the cession of the country to 
the British ; he was summoned from his labours in the Baramahl, 
to take charge of this new acquisition. When he entered the 
district, the petty chiefs openly resisted his authority, and the 
great body of the landholders revived a practice with which 
the *y hi; ul been familiar under weaker Governments, of organizing 
A passive resistance, and refusing to assemble to se ttle their 
rents. But they had to deal with a soldier and a statesman 
gifted beyond other men with the power of using severity and 
kindness, each exactly in its proper degree. One or two 
plundering Rajahs were hanged, and their bands dispereed, 
others were pens sioned, and the Ryots saw nothing to encourage 
farther combination in the man who did not even offer to treat 
for terms, but calmly gave them time to dissolve their con- 
federations. Major Munro remained in Canara for less than 
two years, when he was summoned to another field of labour, 
in the ceded districts; but in that time he had made_ himselt 
acquainted with the financial history of the province, and 
traced back for centuries the proprietory right in the land, 
which he found in full force, though overlaid by the exactions 
of the late Government. He saw that there existed here what 
it had been the labour of his master, Read, and of himself, to 
create in Salem,-—a body of landhok love. owning properties of 
varying sizes, the spontaneous growth of a Ryotw ari system). 
Ile saw that peace, and a reduction of the excessive Govern- 
ment demand, was all that the country required, and recom- 
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mending to Government as liberal a reduction of the exactions 
of later rulers, as he considered the Government of those days 
likely to concede, he handed over the country, divided into two 


collectorates, to his successors, one of whom was the nephew of 
his master and friend, Read ; and after laying down the line of 


olicy which he recommended them to pursue, left for the 
ceded districts, there to resume the labour of laying the foun- 
dation for future prosperity, by a Ryotwari settlement. 

It was just as Munro left the district that Dr. Buchanan’s 
mission took place. Ile found the province in profound peace, 
but the traces of its late troubles were still fresh, and commerce 
and cultivation were only beginning to revive. To compare 
the state of the country then with what it now is, we shall 
select a few of the more prominent points which caught the 
eye of the traveller in his progress through the district, and 
compare his descriptions with existing facts, and afterwards 
collect some of a more general nature from his work, and from 
official sources. 

Dr. Buchanan entered the district from the south; and_ his 
first observations have reference to a tract of country belong- 
ing to Malayala, one of the three principal and well-defined 
divisions, of which the province 1s composed.* The forts 
which stud this part of the country are sufficiently indicative 
of the former condition of its inhabitants. From Cavay to 
Bekul, at distances of from five to ten miles, strong well-built 
fortresses of laterite stone occupy the more prominent head- 
lands. This country formed the scene of repeated struggles 
between the Nelaishwer Rajas, who formerly governed it, 
and their suecessive invaders. These were the Ikeri Rajas, 
Hyder, and Tippoo. The Nelaishwer Rajas were reduced 
to the rank of petty princes, but whenever the fortunes of 
their conquerors declined, they constantly endeavoured to re- 
cover their power, and rose in rebellion against their ruler. 
But the country was subject to a greater depopulation and 
misery than arises from a mere political struggle. With each 
alternation of fortune, one of the hostile races which divide 
the country, either the Nayrs or the Moplahs, gained the as- 
cendancy, and each in turn persecuted the other. The Mop- 
lahs are the least numerous, but they are the most vindictive, 
and when the Mahomedan conquest gave them the upper hand, 
the Navrs were driven to the jungles of the interior, or forcibly 
cireumeised. 

For some time after we took the country, the cultivators 
Tulava, and Hara 


* Malavala, 
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were still obliged to find nightly shelter under the walls of the 
forts, and it is not surprising that Buchanan’s notes speak of 
deserted fields and scanty population. 

These signs met himat every step. He speaks of the domi- 
nions of the Nelaishwer Rh: aja as § exceedingly depopulated by 
war and by famine ;” “ the inner parts of the country are much 
over-grown with veal: and are very thinly inhabited.” Of 
the upper land, even vennd the Fort of Hossdroog, he writes 
“It is now waste, but when there were plenty of people, i 
‘ was cultivated with ragy, horse gram, sesamum, and dilorent 
* pulses.” Still,” he rem: arks further on, ‘ more erain is raised 
‘in the country than the small number of inhabitants can con- 
sume. The pe ople are accused by the Tahsildar of excessive 
indolenee and of drunkenness, vices which he attributes to 
the constant troubles which prev: ailed during the government 
of the Sultan.” Very few of the landlords remain, and even 
the mortgavces are re: ady t to give up all the land which they 
cannot cultivate, with their own stock, to any one who will 
pay the land-tax.’ 

The country thus described by Buchanan in 1801, is, after 

the lapse of fifty -two years, one ot the most flouris hing portions 
of oa prosperous provine e, and there , perhaps, no portion 
which exhibits more distinctly the Miccts of a settled Go- 
vernment, 

The Nelaishwer Rajas are now pensioners, and exter isive 
tyme lers, living on their estates, and possessing a great deal 

f hereditary influence over the Nayrs of the district, but 
wines political authority. The tract above described, com- 
prises an area of 440 square miles, extending from the 
sea-2oast to the watershed of the Ghats. It containsa popula- 
tion of 48,719 souls, or 110 to the s(juare mile, that is, it 
is more populous than Seotland. Considering how great a por- 
tion of its surface is occupied by rugced mountains, broad 
rivers and estuaries, and a wide sea margin of barren sand, this 
is a great density of the popul: ition. The higher lands de- 
scribed by Buehanan again bear their crops of pulses and 
ragy, and even the wooded lands of the interior are eagerly 
contended for, and put under periodical crops. In fact, so far 
from mortgagees abandoning their claims, so great is the 
demand for land, that the period of fallow, if it may be so called, 


for Coomery cultivation*® has been reduced from twelve, to nine 
and eight years. 
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This advance has not been unattended by some concomitant 
evils. The landlords are become very wealthy, but the previous 
history of the country has left its traces apparent in its present 
condition. ‘The rich are very rich; the poor »re very poor. 
The land has fallen chiefly into the hands of the influential 
families among the Nayrs, a very few wealthy Moplahs, and 
the Pagodas. There is a struggle on the part of the poorer 
Moplahs to obtain holdings direct from tie Government, and 
to rid themselves of the claims of the pretended lords of the 
soil. But as faras wide-spread plantations, extended clearan- 
ces, increased trade, improved houses, and the enhanced value 
of land indieate prosperity, the signs of it are seen on every 
side. 

From Malayala the traveller passed into T. a, the central 
division of Canara, in whieh the capital Mangalore is placed. 
We accompany him only to find similar traces of depopulation 
and suffering. Even the fertile valley of the Naitravati, on 
which the e: apital stands, was but partially cultivated. The 
most industrious cultivators, the Christians, had been driven into 
exile, and the pepper gardens wantonly destroyed by Tippoo, to 
injure the commerce of the English; the ravages of the Raja 
of Coorg, upon this territory of his enemy, the Sultan, had not 
been less severe than those of the Sultan himself, so that the 
unfortunate inhabitants had suffere d equi ally from their own 
rulers, and from foreign invasion, Scan) population, deserted 
villages, nevleeted roads, and the scapes ‘of wild beas ts, arethe 
we ipal themes of Dr. Buchanan’s notes 

Should a traveller in the present day follow the same route, 
he. will traverse the valley of the Naitravati by an excellent 
and well-bridged carriage road, and will see on every side the 
most careful cultivation. Arriving at the town of Buntwal, the 
head of the navigation and the inland depot of the tr ade of 
Mangalore, he will find three roads converging in this busy town, 
each eoowde d with the produce of Canara and Mysore. Coflee, 
tobacco, and rice, are the staple articles of trade. 

If we follow the traveller to the northern division, we have 
the following notice of the town of Coompta:—‘t About two 
coss from Huldeypure, I came,” he writes, “to « town named 
‘ Cumty. It seems to have been formerly a piace Oi some 


note, Its lanes are straight, and fenced with sfone walls, 


and it has many cocoanut cardens. Twice it bad the mis- 
fortune of having Tippoo' s army encamped in its vicinity, and 
‘on both occasions it was burned down by some of the 
‘ irregulars.” The trade of the port is not even alluded to, 
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This town is now the commercial capital of North Canara, at 
which three Ghats from the upper country converge. Lhe 
value of the exports of last season was 51,54,228 rupees, 
and the commerce gave employment to 1,00,830 tons of ship- 
ing, 

It would be uninteresting to general readers unacquainted 
with the country, to continue local descriptions such as these; 
suffice it to say that, through the whole of the tour, Dr. Bucha- 
nan’s notes tell the same tale. We have allusions to pirates 
still infesting the coast, and cutting out boats from the rivers, 
and we have such tables of exports and imports as prove that 
commerce had almost deserted the land. In contrast with this 
picture, we have, at the end of half a century, the following 
leading facts. ‘The population, which amounted to 5,92,000, 
when the country came under our Government, has increased 
to 9,99,01L1, that isto say, it has all but doubled. The land, which 
Buchanan described as abandoned even by mortgagees, is sale- 
able, wherevera distinet title can be established, at sixteen years’ 
purchase, and often even higher. The country, whose agricul- 
ture and inland commerce in 1800 enabled it to feed a popula- 
tion of 592,000, and to export a surplus of 4,00,256 maunds 
of rice, now feeds an additional population of 400,000 souls, 
and exports 13,15,564 maunds. The general exports of the 
province, which in 1800 were valued at little more than 8,850,000 
rupees, have risen in 1852-3 to more than 73,00,000 rupees. In 
acountry which was found destitute of roads, there are now 600 
miles of good cart roads, Where no wheeled-carriage, except 
TLippoo’s and General Mathew’s guns, were ever seen, there 
are now six passes through the mountains, adapted to earts, and 
a seventh under construction; and carts from the upper country 
are counted by hundreds, 

The extension of agriculture must be deduced from the 
above facts, from the rising value of land, the increased exports 
with increased population, and from the fact that these are 
accompanied by lower prices. There are no accurate accounts 
of the cultivated area. ; 

Searcely less satisfactory than these general statements, 18 
the fact that improvement is advancing with accelerated pace, 
a remark which applies to the resources of the district, but still 
more to its inland commerce. The human race is of slow 
growth, and so, according to Lord Chatham, is confidence. It 
required the lapse of many years for a new generation to reachi 
maturity, and for industry to recover heart. Up to 1830 we 
finda fluctuating and even a declining revenue. But from 
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that time we have asteady inerease. The land revenue, which at 
the end of thirty years scarcely exceeded the collections of the 
first years of our Government, and averaged about sixteen 
lakhs of rupees, has steadily advanced to eighteen lakhs. 
The salt revenue, which holds the place of the excise re- 
venue of England as an indication of the state of the 
country, his nearly doubled in the same time. It has risen 
from about two anda half lakhs to nearly five lakhs of rupees; 
and the same may be said of the excise on spirits, while the 
rents of the ferries, (the turnpikes of the distriet and the 
index of its traffic) have risen from 3,000 to more than 10,000 
rupees, 

While the staple products of the district show a very large 
increase, two different trades have sprung up of late years, 
one in the north and one in the south of the province, and 
each is vearly increasing in importance. Neither cotton nor 
coffee finds even a place in Buchanan’s tables. The value of 
the cotton now exported from Coompta, has risen to 42,72,744 
rupees, and the coffee exported from Mangalore, is upwards of 
1,000 tons, of the value of 2,22,000 rupees. 

So recent and rapid has been the development of these trades, 
that the increase in coffee has been from 474 candies, the aver- 
ave from 1833 to 1837, to 4,117,the present export. The 
exports of cotton, which from 1833 to 1837 averaged 9,721 
candies, have risen to 71,261." 

From the contemplation of facts such as these, we are na- 
turally led to a survey of the financial measures which have 
been concurrent with this development of the resources of the 
province, and to the enquiry whether facts, which appear to us 
eminently gratifying, have resulted from any distinct measures 
of the Government, or have been the growth merely of peace 
and indigenous industry. ‘To follow out this enquiry, we shall 
sketch the financial history of the district in as few words as 
Wwe can. 

. Hach field or garden, or group of fields or gardens, belong- 
ing to the same proprietor, was under the ancient government 
entered in his account, called in the Native language ‘fa wurg,” 
and for the aggregate assessment of these lands the “wurgdar” 
was responsible. The plots might be in dillerent parts of the 
Village, or in separate villages, or even in separate Mouzas, but if 
entered in the name of one proprictor, they became an integral 

* In the above figures the revenue derived from the Coorg territory, added in 


1834. is omitted. ln reference to the salt revenue, it isn ‘cessary to mention that the 
price was raised between the two periods of comparison. 
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part of his holding. The name “ wurg” insensibly passed 
from the account to the land, and has been translated by the 
word “estate,” and if it is kept in mind that the lands consti- 
tuting these estates are often widely scattered, the term js 
sufficiently correct. Thus the proprietory lands of the dis. 
tiicts were found, on our accession, grouped into about fifty 
thousand estetes of the most varied dimensions. The original 
claim ot Government upon these estates was the Bednore 
assessment, said to have been originally one-sixth of the 
produce, ascertuin d by a survey (without measurement) of the 
land. This assessinent, called the “ shist,” was recorded in the 
village ace: ants against each estate. To this were added, under 
every conecivable name, the exactions of the late Government. 
These went by the name of “ shamil,” or additions. 

Munro's first measure was to record all the demands he 
found upon these estates, and the shist and shamil of each 
estate formed the ‘* beriz,” or assessment to which the holder 
of the estate tound himself lable under our Government. 

Munro considered, that as Collector, he was bound to realize 
as large a portion of the revenues ceded to us by the Sultan, 
as he could do without severity, and that it was the function of 
Government alone to surrender the rights it had won: the 
refractory spirit displayed by the landholders, also showed 
him that indulgence would be viewed as weakness. It was 
for him, he said, to make the duty easy to his succes- 
sors. © Where there has been nothing but anarchy for the 
‘ last seven yerrs,” he wrote, ‘order can only be established 
‘ by being inflexible—indulgence can be thought of after- 
‘ wards.” 

He therefore made his collection as high as he thought the 
state of the country permitted, but told the Government distinct- 
ly that if the country was to flourish, they must abandon the 
greater portion of Tippoo’s exactions. He drew up, ata later 
date, a standard of reductions for different portions of the 
district. 

Unfortunately, no decided measures were taken, and for 
twenty years the subject continued under discussion, while 
the settlement was made on the principle of taking as much of 
the beriz as the circumstances of the proprietors admitted; and 
since the salt monopoly and the tobacco monopoly, as well as 
the stamp duties, were added to the taxation, the country did 
no! show signs ot prosperity, On the contrary, a spirit ot 
discontent appeared among the people, which, after fourteen 
years ot experience, Read attributed to over-taxation. 
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That the district was really more highly taxed than the 
rest of the Presidency, may well be doubted: but there is. per- 
haps, no other district where there is a body of people, every 
one of whom has, in his family, documents or traditions, 
which prove an easier tenure of their patrimony to have once 
been their lot. The Government were convinced that some 
measures of relief were necessary, and those which they 
adopted were eminently beneficial. An enquiry was made into 
the capabilities of the estates, and taking the average of pre- 
vious collections as the standard, where the estates had been 
regularly cultivated, and in other cases a discretionary maxi- 
mum founded upon the estimated produce of the half cultivat- 
ed estates, and assigning a period for the gradual collection 
of this, the estates “of the district were relieved from a 
demand of 1,74,000 rupees, which hung over them, and the 
profits of increased industry are thus secured to their owners. 
At the same time the languishing commerce of the coast was 
revived by a reduction of the duty on rice, from ten to three 
per cent., at a sacrifice of 1,40,000 rupees. 

From this time the prosperity of the district may be dated ; 
but its progress was comparatively slow, and in 1830 fresh 
troubles occurred; and a passive resistance of taxation was 
again organized, but one which in this case is not to be 
attributed to fiscal causes. 

From about the year 1833, the tide of the improvement 
which we have described above, set in, and has been steady and 
rapid ; and within that period the following measures have been 
carried out. 

The demand upon a large number of estates, which failed 
to come up to the reduced standard, or to which the previous 
revision had not extended, was reduced to an amount adjusted 
to their capabilities. The effect of this has been most remark- 
able, and agriculture has made a great advance. ‘The pressure 
thus withdrawn, was a sum never really added to the revenues 
of the state, while it disheartened the landholder, and discouraged 
improvement. From the date of its withdrawal, the increase 
of the Government revenue has been unchecked. 

The next great measure of relief was the abolition of the 
transit duties. With a frontier of 300 miles, these pressed 
with perhaps greater severity upon this than upon other 
districts, and under this head was included an excise upon the 
staple products, betelnut, pe pper, and cardamums. ‘This mea- 
sure relieved the province from taxation to the extent of 
$,00,000 rupees, and has changed the entire state of the 
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earden cultivators, from one of indebtedness and poverty, to 
uftluence and content. 

The abolition of sea customs from port to port, and of all 
duty on cotton in transit to Bombay, has eflected for the sea- 
borne trade what the last great measure had done for that. of 
the interior, and nearly a similar sum of 3,00,000 has been re- 
mitted to the traders of the coast. 

A. still greater boon has since been conferred. A tobaceo 
monopoly had been established in this province, and taxation 
could not possibly assume a worse form; and not only were its 
own inherent evils of the greatest magnitude, but so 4 Yas it 
existed, the abolition of the transit duties failed of half its 
advantages. Search on the frontier, domiciliary visite and 
oppression of every kind, could still be practised under the pre- 
text of zeal for the interest of Government. This has now been 
swept away, and the country is released of a taxation which 
may be reckoned at 2,00,000 rupees. 

Concurrently with these measures, there has been steady 
advance in the recognition of the claims of a large province 
to the aid of Government, in the construction of public roads, 
Since 1837 above 5,00,000 rupees have been expended, we 
will not say on the improvement, but in the creation o| public 
roads, chiefly from the eoast, through the line of mountains, to 
the table land of Mysore, Bellary, and Darwar; and most 
amply has the expenditure been reimbursed. Every year, for 
the last seventeen years, has seen many miles of road opened to 
commerce, and it has seen them crowded, as soon as made, by 
thousands of bullocks and hundreds of carts. In a country 
where this first duty of the ruling power had been neglected, 
froma traditionary age to the present time, what could be 
done in fifteen ye ars with small means, is but a fraction of what 
is due to the country ; but it marks a most important era in 
its shy, abetge 

Within the same period slavery has been abolished, and a 
population of 1,18,630 souls have been emancipated from a 
complete though mild servitude, and made the proprictors of 
their own indus try. 

To sum up the results of these measures, and to show at a 
glance the progress of the last twenty years, we repeat the 
firures above given, with a few additions, ina tabular form. 
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We do not think that any one ean read the facts which we 
have now laid before him, without coming to the conclusion, that 
under the Government which has existed for about halt a cen. 
tury, a province which had been reduced to a state of creat mise- 
ry, by along period of oppression, and, which came into our poss- 
ession in an exhausted state, has, in a most remarkable devree, 
revived from its fallen fortunes, and is advancing rapidly in the 
course of improvement ; and that this effect has resulted ,—/irst, 
from therepose whicha strong paramount power has afforded, and 
secondly, from a course of liberal policy which has bee eee l out 
in late years: nor do we think that he will fail to conecive that 
the institutions of the country must be such as tend to the ad- 
vancement of the people insocial progress, if only peace, security 
of tenure, and moderation in taxation, allow of the free opera- 
tion of industry and enterprise. 

If then, we be asked, what is the leading principie in 
the institutions of the country upon which we should fix as 
chiefly aflecting the condition of the people, we answe r, without 
fear of contradiction, a Ryotwari tenure, the magic of pro- 
perty 3” of individu: iT private property. We have described 
country in which there are no traces of village communities 
holding the land in common, of Zemindari tenures, of mowza- 
Wa assessment, or of village Icases, but one in which the 
settlement has invariably been made with the proprictor of 
each holding, small or great, and property has hen allowed to 
ruin into masses, or to divide into fragments, according to the 
natural course of human affairs, and the carn laws of in- 
heritance. Owing to that marked feature in its climate, to 
which we before e alluded, which has made every separate hold- 
ing independent of its neighbour, and the absence of that 
grasp upon fee “Tend which Government saienesin, wherever 
its cultivation is dependent upon large works of irrigation, 
through all the changes of Government, and all the periods ot 
anarchy, the Rvotwari tenure has remained unintringed. 

It is not theretore without an object that we have, at the pre- 
sent moment, attempted to bring the above facts before our 
readers. In September last we published an article on the 
Madras Land Revenue, in which we endeavoured to show that 
Ryotwari tenure and over-assessment had often been blended 
together, so that the evils of one have been attributed to the 
other. This position has been disputed by many, and it has 
been said that there is in Ryotwari tenure some thing inherent- 
ly repressive; and as it isa point which we deem of great im- 
portance, we hive thought that it would be useful to ascertain 
what are the effects of Ryot wari tenure, under a light asscss- 
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ment when the two have been found in conjunction. This is a 
fair line of argument. In the provinee which we have de- 
scribed, Ryotwari tenure has existed from the remotest  re- 
corded period, and as long as the assessment was light, the 
province is prov ed, by concurring evidence, to have been most 
Hourishing. LExaction pressed it to the earth, but no sooner 
was the pressure e diminished, than it recovered, in proportion 
to the diminution, with an elasticity which has not, we think, 
appeared to be inherent in other institutions in the same 
degree. 

[f the arguments which we have drawn from the facts and 
ficured statements given above, are correct, namely, that the 
district which we have described has advanced in a remarkable 
manner in all those circumstances which are usually taken as 
indications of national prosperity, it must, we think, be admit- 
ted that there is not, in Ryotwari tenure, any thing essentially 
repressive, but the contrary. 

{t may be said, perh aps, that we have described a system very 
different from what is usually understood by a Madras Ryot- 
wari tenure. We have shown that the land is grouped into 
estates, and it would appear that allimprovements effected upon 
these holdings are unaccompanied by any increased demand ; 
and to this may be added the fact that, in the course of genera- 
tions, and under frequent changes of Government, many en- 
crsathanaiate have been made on the surrounding waste, till the 
assessment on many of the holdings has virtually been greatly 
reduced.* But what is this but to show that there is no ne- 
cessary connexion between Ryotwari tenure and either over- 
assessinent, or the taxation of improvements; and if, freed from 
this weight, Ryotwari tenure has proved to be admirably 
adapted to developing the resources of a country, by stimulat- 
ing the industry of the people, is it not a fair inference that 
by. designedly and deliberately following elsewhere the course 
which has been the crowth of circumstances in this instance, 
the results will be the same ? 

It is to offer this view of the subject that we have thus 
brought forward the above very slight sketch of a provine e 
in which there are now fifty-five thousand proprietors of lands, 


* From this and other causes, the assessment has become extremely unequal. In 
many parts of the distriet it is still far too high, while in others the Government does 
any survey, and the ill-defined limits of 


hot receive its fair dues. The absence © 
{ mnnual encroachments on the waste lands ; 


rf estates, vive opportunities for further 
ind it is doubtful fe ther anv measure, short of a general survey, will solve the many 
ufficulties by which the revenue ee of the province is perplexed, Put 
This question, and others still under discussion, we have not touched upon, as they do 
not seem to us to affect the gene ral argument. 
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paying the land tax direct to the Government, often in minute 
sums; and yet in which the revenue is collected with ease, as it 
always will be where the land has saleable value. There are, 
at present, in Canara, fifty-five thousand holdings, of 


-=* 9 


Which 
nineteen thousand pay less than ten rupees a year, and yet sales 
for arrears of revenue are almost unknown, and the reference 
to the European officer is as frequently on the question, who 
shall be allowed to pay, as who shall be made to pay, the dues 
of Government. The rent-roll of the whole district we ap- 
pend in a note." 

The tenure then is certainly essentially Ryotwari; but with 
those measures which have reduced taxation, and raised the 
value of land till it is saleable throughout the district, except 
in the jungly and unhealthy, or thinly peopled portions, have 
disappeared those evils which have been represented as inhe- 
rent in the system. In the coast talooks, annual scrutiny is 
unknown, and the landholder, thoroughly aware of the amount 
of his assessment, may pay it and stand independent of the Re- 
venue officer. The yearly settlement of the Cusbah talook, 
paying a revenue of more than two lakhs of rupees, occupies 
two afternoons; because the cultivable land is all appropriated 





* A/stract of the Rent-roll of the Canara district. 
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Amount ot 
Assessment. 


























+H 
re ; 
{ Rs. (A.P. 
: iF | Ryots paying 1,000 rupees and upwards........ 29 41,261 15 3 
} ae 750 to 1,000 rupees...ccecce ce cee | 25, 21,286 1 3 
pF a 500 to 700 FUPCeS .ccrccece R4 49,335 4.3 
aie ; 250 to 500 rupees............00 437 1,45,075 1410 
$ |i e 200 to 250 rupees...  seeccees 334 73,552 3 0 
+ 4 150 to =200 rupees...........6. . 728) 1,25,385 11 4 
ae Hs | 100 to =: 150 rupees..............) 1,887, 2,25,663 1 3 
i (1 75 to 100 rupees...eceee.e.| 2,254 1,938,006 13 6 
meat i 50 to 75 rupees..... oe. 4,910 2,97,889 12 6 
ite 40 to 40 rupees... 8,541 1,57,786.11 6 
at 30 to SO PUDCCB sos ccsee0s 0 4,888 1,69,101) 3, 7 
: 20 to oh ne 6,935 1,70,602, 3 8 
| 10 to §=—«-_- 20 rupees... ......00. 10,228 1,49,080) 9 9 
} Under 10 rupees.............. 19,182 1,79,045) 6 4 
: ; i Total..... 55,442 19,98,002 LOT 
a4 The collections of the Land Revenue are made with striking punctuality, and the 
's if 4 balances s irrecoverable are of the most trifling amount. Those struck off in the last 
| i i five years on account of losses by floods, or fire, or other Causes, contrasted with the 
Lilith settlement of the year, afford convincing proof of this. 
| i : Year. Assessment. Struck off. 
Vienel | . —_— 18,85,476...00s00+00. 714 
or ae a 18,96,603......0000 ON6 
‘ i] : 1260.....cccceee 59,06, 731 cocccccccece 199 
; itt Ms sestenenes tk eee 53 
ay iy? Eee Bcasevseesess OT = 
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and all saleable: and the time occupied in the settlement of 
other talooks is exactly in an inverse ratio to the saleable va- 
lue of the land, increasing inwards from the coast to those 
tracts where cultivation is still struggling with the jungle. 

The landed property of the district is grouping itself into 
holdings of every size, and while on the one hand the commer- 
cial, and what may be called the intellectual, classes, the servants 
of Government, the court pleaders, &c., invest their property in 
land whenever they are able to obtain it, and thus a new 
landlord class intermediate between the actual cultivators and 
the Government Is spontaneously growing up,—on the other a 
numerous Class of able-bodied men are “ready to give their 
labour for daily hire, and, when the harvest of the coast 
is completed, proceed above the Ghats to gather in the 
later crops of that elevation, or to labour in the Betel 
or pepper gardens. For the public works there is never 
any difficulty in collecting two or three hundred efficient 
workmen.  Hlere, therefore, the supposed equalizing and 
inpoverishing effects of Ryotwari tenure do not appear ; 
but, with a growth proportioned to the net profit left to the 
owner, a new proprietory body is extending, and the com- 
plaint in the province is, that such is the case, that estates 
split to pieces by the Hindu law of inheritance, and the family 
divisions which it entails, are passing from the hereditary. re- 
silent proprietors to the moneyed classes of the towns. This 
transfer from one class to another* 1s not due to any effect of 
Ryotwari tenure, but arises from the same process of * morcelle- 
ment’ as is in progress in Trance, and in other parts of Hu- 
rope, under the law which compels the division of inherited 
property among all the children; and it is aided in Canara by 
that most pernicious law by which property descends to the 
sister's children, an endless source of family disunion, fraud, 
and waste.t 


* Of the native servants now in the employment of Government (exe lusive of the 
heads of villages and other village officers) 386 are the owners of 2,082 estates ot! 
Various sizes, the aggregate assessment on which is Rs, 48,598-12-3. 

Tt Since the above was written, we have met with the following passage in The lise 
and Letters of Nie buhr, which strikingly illustrates what we have here state dl, 

‘In Westp halia, and other parts, we have in the entailed free-holds an hereditary 
yeomanry, in whom, wherever they exist, we possess a highly respectable pea unt 
“Tis to. racy, wealth enough to vive their sons a good io due ation, with the con 

iousness of an honorable descent, and a youth not de ‘Presse d by poverty ; and thus 
to add respectable members to the mid lle class, especially to the clergy of both 
COnTCSSIONS But, wherever the Code Nap eon has been intro: luc c “dd, its adherents, 
whic »> have rai ne d the pub lie ear by assul ming to be the repre sents stive s of pub lic 
opinis , Insist upon the divis ibility of lande: i property. The 5 had alre ady surrep 
tittously obtained a confirmation of the French and Westphali: in ordinances ; and 
though this is suspended, heaven knows how the matter will be decided at last ' 
Yet, people have before their eyes, the example of other German countries, v here 
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We are not arguing that where village communities exist jp 
their integrity, _ are in accordance wre the feelings of th 
people, it would be advisable or just to break them down: or 
that any one system would be ap plicab le to the whole of India: 
but we do argue that any endeavour artificially to create an 
intermediate proprictory body between the cultivators of the 
soil and the Government, be it compose “lof village corpora- 
tions, of Zemindars, or of farmers of the revenue, is unjust 
towards the present owners of the soil, and that such institu- 
tions must be injurious where they are not the spontaneous 
erowth of the country, and supported by the affections of the 
people. Where none such are found, a Ryotwari settlement 
is, we believe, the only just and wise measure that can be 
adopted, and, when a Ry otw: ari settlement has once been made, 
to attempt any other would, we are persuaded, be a step back- 
wards, 

We cannot for a moment believe that any change will ever be 
made in Sir Thomas Munro’s settlements, further than by 
developing them, by measures such as those which have been 
traced in the history of this province; but at the present mo- 
ment, when those who profess to speak the sentiments of the 
people of India, have been led to record, ina deliberate petition 
to Parliament, sentiments adverse to the opinion of the greatest 
and wisest man that ever ruled over them, and to sugvest 
measures destructive of that individual property which can 
best draw forth the industry of a nation and save the humble 
from oppression, we have thought that it might not be useless 
to offer other views as fair matter for eandid discussion : > and we 
are satisfied that those who have represented the people of the 
Madras Presidency as adverse to the system of Munro, may 
have uttered the sentiments of a few persons at the capital, 

hut have not expressed the feelings of the body of the people. 


this cursed divisibility has existed for ages, and the whole gh = neeeng popula 

are beggars. In the district of Montauban, now belonging to Nassau, no deputy 
ean be iosen for the Diet, because it does not contain a single elector. The 
qualification for an elector cousists in paying one florin (1s. 8d.) land-tax. ‘This 


sounds ineredible, but my informant lives close to the district, and has known that 


part of the country from his wee fal There, on the Rhine, the larger estates are 
entirely disappearing, and the smaller ones are constantly divided, and su ib-divided ; 


1} LY 
and what a class are the peasantry! An estate which is considered on of the 
largest, was lately sold for 85.000 franes 34)) Manutaeturers, adv yeutes, XC. 
Ac, buy plots ot land, and farm them out, so that in the neighborhood of the towns 
U pres proy rs are vanishing, as in Italv.—Niebuhr’s Life, Vol. UL. OE, 
Here the we see CVS precisely siinliar to those which have been attributed to 
the Ryotwar Vstem but they are not there ascribed to the machimery In whiten 
the laud taa ected, but to the law which is breaking eve ry lan led property 
pieces aud is destroying equally the larger landlords, and the peasant pre etors 


uf Europe, iti i the 71 mindari estates and the ive stwari holdings ot Lndia 
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We are sure that, if the real desires of the great hody of the 
landholders of Madras, small and great, had been truly repre- 
sented, it would have been comprised in these few words, i 
licht assessment, and tenure direct from the Government.” 

In the late discussions much has been written on the relative 
merits of the revenue systems of the several Presidencies, 
but we cannot but think that far too much stress has been 
laid on the system of collection, while a far more important 
question has been left in the back ground, That important ques- 
tion is, not what system of collection is best, but what amount 
of taxation can a country bear; and it is idle to compare two 
systems, if one is applied to an oppressive, the other to an easy 
taxation. It was with the object of bringing this view of the 
question prominently forward, that we endeavoured, ina former 
article, to institute a comparison between a Ryotwari district 
of Madras and one of the districts of the N. W. Provinces, 
and to show how much heavier is the pressure of taxation 
generally in Madras; and it is with the same view that we 
have endeavoured to follow the results of the gradual alleviation 
of the burdens on the land, the Ryotwari system being main- 
trined in its integrity, in the province we have now described. 

If, in one part of India we are expending millions to con- 
struct magnificent canals, and dispense the water at one or 
two Rupees per acre, and in another part we continue 
to demand 75 per cent of the produce, amounting to thirty 
rupees an acre and upwards, what fair comparison can be 
made between the village tenures of the one and the Ryotwart 


tenures of the other. It matters little what may be the course 


pursued for reducing the taxation of the Madras districts ; 
whether it be done by a direct sacrifice of revenue (as in 
Cawnpore) or by taking an average of previous collections, 
and making this a maximum of demand, or by adding so much 
waste land to present holdings as shall reduce the assessment 
to a moderate demand on the whole (as has virtually been done 
in Canara,) or whether all these be combined; whatever may 
be the course pursued, the reductions which Sir T. Munro 
showed to be indispensable, must be carried out before his 
system can be condemned. But if, when Ryotwari assessment 
has been made as light as that of the N. W., or as that of the 
Zemindari estates of Bengal, it fails to produce results as 
beneficial,—then, and then only, will it have been weighed in 


the balance and found wanting. 
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Arr. IIL—1. /%litical Incidents of the First Burmese War, By 
Thos. Campli l/ Robertson. 


2. Commons’ Committee: Minutes of Evidence. 


3. The Six Travels of John Baptista Tavernier. € Translation, } 


sEFORE Assam fell under the rule of the British Govern- 
ment, the country had, for a long period, been harassed 
by the repeated invasions of savage tribes. The people, seat- 
tered abroad. and driven from their homes by the crushing op- 
pression of their barbarous conquerors, and the classes who 
cultivated the lands, had been empov erished by exactions, and 
brought to the lowest state of degradation by the tyrannical 
exercise of power, which deprived them of the hard-earned 
fruits of their labours. Under their own Rajas, little or no 
protection was extended to the lower classes against the op- 
pressions of the rich and powerful ; those below a certain rank 
were not allowed to build a house, except with gable ends; and 
to construct one with two round ends, was considered high 
treason! It was also against orders for any but a noble, to 
wear a cloth reaching lower than the knee, whilst those of the 
Doom tribe were marked with a fish on the forehead, to pre- 
vent their being mistaken for more respectable people. In con- 
sequence of these laws, and the absence of impartial justic 
large portion o: the people had been reduced to slavery by the 
upper classes, and the widest differences obtained in the social 
scale, as the Rajas, who respected no rights in their poorer 
subjects, were in the constant habit of willing away both men 
and lands, as a support for such Brahmins and noble families 
as could ford to make the necessary presents. 

The people, from the depressing effects of such continued 
oppressions, had been reduced to a condition of abject 
wretchedness, which destroyed in them any feelings of inde- 
pendence and courage they may have ever possessed : those 
of the nobility, who retained any energy of character, were 
mostly noted for their barbarity and cruelty, but the greater 
part of them had elapsed into a state of imbecility, caus sed 
by the indulgence in profligate habits, and were in fact depen- 
dent on their slaves for subsis stence. This miserable condition, 
so prejudicial to both rich and poor, left the country an easy 
prey to the more hardy tribes on the frontiers, and such of the 
people as possessed the nec essary daring to engage in lawless 
habits of plunder and the violent pursuit of wealth; and it 
is therefore not to be wondered at, that the valley of Assam 
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should have offered such a tempting field for the successive 
inroads of the Ahoms, Chutteahs, Moahmoreahs, Muttucks, 
Jurmese, Dooteahs, Dufilas, and Khossiahs, all of whom, within 
the last century or two, have plundered and devastated the 
country, and reduced the population from what it formerly 
was, when the country was entirely cultivated —which there is 
little doubt it was at one time—and left it to be oc ‘upied by 
the British Government, when all order had been de stroyed, 
society ina state of wreck, the people deprived of their we: alth 
by plunder, agriculture at the lowest ebb, and not one-tenth 
of the province under cultivation. 

In 1826 Assam was obtained from the Burmese by the treaty 
of Yandaboo, and measures were immediately taken to intro- 
duce order and peace throughout the country. The hill tribes 
were restrained from making inroads into the plains, and the 
dacoits and depredators of all kinds were apprehended, and 
security afforded to all classes. Under the change of rulers, the 
aspect of affairs soon began to improve, and hundreds of fami- 
lies, who had fled the country during the Burmese occupation, 
and had been residing in different parts of Bengal, now com- 
menced returning to their homes:—the officers of the former 
Assamese Government, who could not be provided with the 
means of support by ‘employme nt in the public serviee, were 
granted liberal pensions, and those who had held fiscal charge 
of the divisions of the districts, were retained in their situa- 
tions, and as far as possible, every care was taken not to deprive 
these men of the positions they had occupied in the former con- 
struction of society by too radical a change in the institutions 
of the country. As the proprietory right in the land in Assam 
had always been considered as vested in the Government for 
the time bei ing, the former system of management, but consi- 
derably improved and simplified, was continued, and the reve- 
nue collected through officers, of whom one is appointed to the 
charge of each estate, and whe in some districts are called 
Mon}: adars, in others Choudris and Patgtris, and who may 
therefore be considered to have a prescriptive right to these 
Appointments. It was, however, found that the estates, called 
Purgunnas or Moujas, required to be defined by laying down 
new boundaries, as they had become interlaced with each other, 
which would have occasioned many disputes, and led to much 
contention. A new arrangement, therefore, took place of all 
the Purgunnas, &e., each of which was formed into an estate 
of a convenient size, and the ryots maintained in all their 
just pretensions ; and as no claims to the lands, or rents of any 
intermediate parties, (except the Lakhirajdars) had to be dealt 
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with, the ryots are acknowledged to have the only title to 
the possession of the land, which they have, since 1834, held 
under the protection of a Pottah direct from the Collector of 
each district. Under this system, the ryots have, to a great 
extent, recovered from the utter state of depression to which 
they had been sunk, while the industrious among them are at 
the present time in as good, if not better, circumstances than 
any of the same class in other parts of India. This may be 
gathered from the fact, that whereas, on the first accession of 
the British Government to the province, few amongst the 
common people were possessed of any property, and had scarce- 
ly clothes enough to cover themselves, the generality of 
them may now be seen to be well dressed, and to show signs 
of being in the possession of no few comforts ; in former times, 
such a thing as pots and pans of metal were never to be met 
with in the houses of the ryots, who prepared their food in 
joints of bamboos, and ate their meals off the leaves of the 
plantain tree; now, however, those who do not possess these 
necessary articles of household use, are the exception to 
the general rule: and for further proof that the people 
are really well off, it is only necessary to refer to the state 
of crime, which, except of avery petty nature, is now almost 
unknown, and which, it may be remarked, is a sure sign 
of prosperity among the people, as such a state of things 
could not exist if men were driven to seek a precarious 
subsistence by the commission of crime, either by the op- 
pressions of the rich, or for want of the means of secur- 
ing an honest livelihood. The state of comfort enjoyed 
by the people at the present time, as compared with that of 
thirty years ago, therefore forms a very favourable contrast, 
and speaks well for the arrangements which have produced 
such happy results; and that the people have advanced as 
much in wealth as comfort, may be inferred from the fact, that 
during the native rule, it was found impossible to collect 
from the district of*Kamroop, the petty sum of 22,000 Narain 
Rupees, equal to about 7,000 Company’s Rupees, without 
resorting to every species of cruelty ; whilst at present the 
eross revenue of that district amounts to about three and a halt 
lakhs of Company’s Rupees, which is realized with comparative 
ease, and without having recourse to any except the ordinary 
means of obtaining pavinent. 

The complete and substantial protection of the ryots from 
oppression has always been the principal object, which it has 
been the desire of our rulers to attain, in all the arrangements 
made for the government of the country. This, it may be 
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asserted, has been fully accomplished, and that without disturbing 
the existing relations of different classes. Asa body, the ryots 
of Assam may safely be said to be far better off than those in 
Bengal Proper, w here they are subject to the will and pleasure 
of zemindars, who in the treatment of their tenants are be- 
yond any control from the Muropean representative of — 
ment in charge of the district; and that the ryots of Ben- 
gal are shamefully oppressed and cruelly ground down by the 
people whom the legislation of Lord Cornwallis has con- 
stituted their lords and masters, and who treat them more 
as serfs than free men, there cannot be a reasonable doubt ; 
whereas the managers of estates in Assam, being subject to 
removal for mis-conduct, have the fear of dismissal always 
before their eyes, which, of itself, is generally sufficient to re- 
strain them from the perpetration of any very gross acts of 
tyranny. The zemindari system of Bengal could not there- 

fore be introduced into Assam with any chance of benefiting 
the mass of the people, who have the greatest claim to the 
protection and sympathy of the rulers of the country ; neither 

would raising the prese nt race of managers of estates to the 
rank and position of zemindars, be at all likely, eventually, to 
prove advantageous to them, as the same result, judging from 
experience, would be sure to occur in Assam, which has hap- 
pened in Bengal, where the majority of the old families have 
been sold out of their estates, and those of the greatest 
respectability reduced to beggary. But if these objections 
exist against the introduction of the zemindari system, there 

are also many equally covent, which may be urge “d against the 
purely ryotwari mode of “settlement, as known in the Madras 
Preside ney, and for which but few advocates are to be found 
in these days. All systems appear to have their weak points, 

but this is generally* acknowledged to be so cumbersome that 
it is quite unman: iseab le, on account of the endless detail which 
has to be attended to by the officers of Government, who, 
being unable to cope with the mass of minutiw, are obliged to 
leave the real working of the system to their native subordi- 
nates, to whom the sy ystem of assessing the value of crops and 
cale lating the amount of remissions, aflords the fullest op- 
portunities for peculation, and the receiving of bribes. But 


besides the i imprac ticability of managing suc ha vast amount of 
petty detail, and keeping an e licient control over the whole 


system, it is extremely d. ubtful whether it is the proper duty 


mediate Hy prees ling article. kd ‘i. / 
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* But not universally. Witness the in 
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of the Government to undertake the oflice of direct. inter- 
ference in the individual welfare of each separate ryot, 
and whether it is not preferable to make the ryot rely entirely 
on his own exertions, rather than to be de pendent In any way 
on the assistance of Government, which can only be but very 
inefleetually afforded, and which, if withdrawn, must leave the 
ryots less capable of managing their own concerns. The 
system of pure ryotwari, there ‘fore, which contemplates so 
much interference of the state with the most ordinary labours 
of individuals, cannot be said to contain within itself any 
principle of self-progress, and is not such as will eventually 
he found the best adapted to secure to the mass of the people 
a state of permanent prosperity. 

But if the ryotwari settlement, with khass collections, is at 
best but a doubtful cood to the lower classes, it never could 
be advisable to put in practice where its introduction would 
occasion the dismissal from their offices of nearly all the res- 
pectable people in a province, and thereby create an amount 
of suffering and destitution, as distressing to behold as it would 
be inexpedient to produce, If it be admitted, that neither 
zemindari nor pure ryotwari would be suited to the condition of 
Assam, it might be asked, why could not the Mouzawari plan of 
management be adopted, as it exists in the Upper Provinces. 
It is usually admitted, that this plan has succeeded better than 
any other yet tried in India; and many, from its apparent 
success, have supposed it to be the best mode of dealing with the 
people which could be devised. This, however, is still but a 
matter of opinion, and it requires a longer trial than has 
yet been given it, to prove whether it will eventually st: and the 
test of time. It will of course be acknowledged by its greatest 
admirers, that to make it possible, this kind of settlement 
requires that a peculiar construction should exist in the com- 
ponent parts of each community, and that it is only applicable to 
villages, in which the communities are perfect, or nearly so. It 
is not a mode of settlement, therefore, which can be m: ade at will; 
and it may admit of a reasonable doubt, whether the perfect 
communities, now in existence, are likely long to continue 80, 
and whether it does not require the assistance of some legal 
enactments to maintain them in their present condition, so as 
to ensure the continued working of the system; for as each 
member has a separate holding, to which a right of some 
kind must attach, it is not easy to perceive how it would 
be possible to prevent a member parting with the right 
to his share in any way he chose, or how the courts could 
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be restrained from selling in execution of a decree pass- 
ed against him, a man’s right to a share, whether that 
right were proprietory, or merely the right of possession. 
It would in fact be necessary to declare, that no rights 
of any kind should be transferable, which would, by ren- 
dering the land unsaleable, make it no longer of any mar- 
ketable value. It seems to be allowed, that the intrusion of 
strangers into these model villages must be strictly guarded 
against. Neither, for the same reasons, would it be proper to 
allow any one of the members to forsake the calling to which he 
had been born. This, of course, was possible under Hindu laws, 
by which every man is condemned by caste to be just what 
his father was before him; it does, in fact, represent the leading 
idea of Hindu society, where a man who is born a barber is 
obliged to shave the whole village, and each individual has 
an allotted share of duty to perform, out of the trammel 
of which he cannot swerve. But under such a code as 
this, it would scarcely be contended that room was _ left 
for individual freedom of action, or that the advancement of 
civilization would not soon destroy so forced a system. The 
idea of these village communities is therefore only adapted 
to barbarous times, and requires the perpetuation of Hindu 
customs to enable it to stand its ground, but which the pro- 
gress of events must be constantly tending to overthrow, and 
which it decidedly is not the call of the British Government to 
maintain. It, therefore, certainly does appear improbable, that 
the village communities, now in a state of perfect organization, 
are at all likely to remain very long in their primitive con- 
dition ; the spirit of the age is against their continuance ; and 
communism, although it has been tried in Europe, has only met 
with very limited success, and does not appear to make much 
progress. As remarked by Mr. Campbell in his work on 
Modern India, it is wonderful that these corporations work so 
well as they do, and while he accepts the fact that they do 
work well, he goes on almost immediately after to mention, that 
in the provinces the communities have been, and still are being 
ruined. This, of itself, would be enough to show that the sys- 


tem is not compatible with the laws as administered under th 

British Government; and as separate interests arise, and the 
bond of union becomes loosened by a diversity of causes, it is 
natural to suppose that contentions and variances will occur, 
which will split up the communities into opposite factions, and 
cause the members to separate at last into independent proprie- 
tors; no permanent good can therefore be expected to result 
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from this arrangement, as it seems to possess within itself the 
seeds of its own destruction, which will sooner or later cause 
it to break down, and prove, from its own inherent rottenness, 
that it was only fitted for an age which ts fast passing away, 

But apart from any objections which may exist to the 
system of joint responsibility, it would of course be out of the 
question to attempt the introduction of Mouzawari settlements, 
where, as in Assam, these communities, at all events, at the 
present time, have no existence whatever; and as Assam was 
not originally peopled by Hindus, the probability is that, this 
being a Hindu institution, 1t never was in force in the province. 
The Mouzawari of the North West Provinces is therefore im- 
practicable in Assam, and there remains to be considered but 
one other mode of settlement, except that which is actually in 
force in the province at the present time, called the farming or 
Jjarah system, and to which the present management bears 
some resemblance, and with which it is now proposed to con- 
trast it, with the view of showing, that for this country at 
least, it possesses many advantages. 

As said before, the principal object which has constantly 
been held in view in the fiscal arrangements in Assam, has 
been to afford full protection to the ryots, and at the same 
time to disturb as little as possible the existing relations of 
classes. For this purpose, the revenue system is so adapted, that 
if the Collector does his duty properly, and makes himself 
tolerably well acquainted with the people in his district, by 
visiting every part himself, it is quite impossible that the 
rvots can suffer much oppression, as he has the power of dis- 
missing any of the Mofussil officers, who may be guilty of any 
abuse of authority. The system may be characterized asa com- 
bination of the rytowari and Ijarah methods of settlement, 
uniting the advantages of both, without retaining the defects 
of either. It is ryotwarias respects the ryot, who holds the title 
to his lands direct from the Collector, and whose lands are as- 
sessed at a certain fixed rate, sufficiently light, so as always to 
leave to the cultivator a fair remuneration for his labour. To 
each Pargunna or Mouza a manager or superintendent 18 
appointed, who carries out all the details of the internal manage 
ment of the estate under the Collector’s orders; but besides per- 
forming all the duties of a subordinate agent, the officer 10 
charge of the estate also contracts to collect and pay in the re- 
venue, reduced, when making the settlement, to a fixed sum, for 
the trouble and risk of doing which he receives a commission, 
besides having the privilege of letting out any of the jungle 
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Jands to new settlers to compensate for any losses he may 
sustain by deaths or desertions. In making settlements with 
these officers, the first thing to be ascertained is the amount 
of land under cultivation, which is done by measurements 
made field by field. This completed, the ryots all receive 
pottahs, and the assessment on the total of them being 
computed, the amount of commission is deducted from the 
gross revenue, and a settlement is made either for a short or 
long period, according as the nature of the cultivation in the 
estate is of a permanent or shifting character. Under this ar- 
rangement the Government always knows exactly what will 
be realized, and the details of management do not practically 
gecasion much inconvenience to the Collector in charge of the 
district; for as the superintendents know that they are subject at 
any time to dismissal for misconduct or oppression of the 
ryots, this operates as such an eflectual check, that the people 
enjoy the greatest freedom from tyranny, and have, in fact, very 
seldom any thing to complain of: 

The superintendents of estates, although employed in ad- 
justing the differences of the ryots amongst themselves, do 
not interfere in any way likely to make the ryot less reliant 
on himself, whilst they themselves are never dismissed except 
for gross misbehaviour, and seldom lose their appointments for 
falling into arrears, as they all are obliged to furnish security, 
which generally prevents its being necessary to deprive them 
of their situations on that account. It is a rule laid down, that 
all the managers shall live on the estates they hold charge of, 
and as the appointments are held as long as the incumbent 
conducts himself with propriety, these situations have, in many 
Instances, been retained in the same family from generation to 
generation. There are matters of detail, of a very secondary 
nature, that may perhaps require a little alteration, and this, as 
well as other systems, may, no doubt, have its weak points ; 
but taken on the whole, it is nicely balanced, and its success 
beyond dispute; for to its beneficial working must be attributed 
the good order and comfort which prevail amongst the people 
of the province. 

If it is allowed that this is a true description of the actual 
state of affairs, all that is now required is that judicious im- 
provements should be made with the view of perfecting the 
present arrangements. It has been attempted to show, that 
neither the system of Bengal, Madras, nor of the North West 
Provinces would be preferable, and it is quite as easy to prove 
that farming, according to the regulations, would be of no 
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benefit either to the ryots, or the families now holding fisea] 
charges, - 

As regards the former, they would no longer receive that 
subst antial protection against oppression which is now allorded 
them, as a farmer 1s only removeable for neglecting to pay his 
revenue. Knowing this, every means, legal and illeg: il, would be 
resorted to for compelling the ryots to pay whatever was de. 
manded ; fierce up-country burkundazes would be entertained 
to terrify the people, and instead of being instruments in the 
hands of the Collector to improve the estates, the farmers 
would, to save themselves from dismissal, think of little else 
than how to devise schemes for squeezing the ryots, and soon 
revert to their old oppressive habits, which it has taken years 
of care and attention to break them off, but which at last 
has happily been attained. Under the farming regulations, the 
Collector would no longer be regarded as the protector of the 
ryots, as he would not have the power to interfere in their 
behalf, and all that a poor man could do when wronged, would 
be to bring a case against the farmer in the Criminal or Sum- 
mary Suit Court, in which the chance of carrying his case 
successfully through, against so powerful an antagonist, is so 
much against the weaker party, that it is better perhaps for the 
ryot not to attempt it; for even if successful, he renders his 
opponent an enemy for life. To hand the ryot over to the tender 
mercy of a farmer of revenue, would therefore evidently be, to 
place him ina worse position than that which he now occupies, 
which of itselfis a sufficient reason against its adoption, Butit 
has yet to be seen in what way the managers of estates would 
be benefited by m: aking them farmers. They would, it might 
be urged, be freed from the fear of being dismissed for mis- 
conduet; but against this they would have to set off the dis- 
advantage of being subject to losses caused by inundations, 
and the cutting away of land by rivers, for which remissions 
are now granted. The good men amongst them would therefore 
be decided losers by the change, and as forthe bad ones, no 
one, it is supposed, would care much what became of them. 
Another evil attendant on farming is the option allowed of 
sub-letting, which enables the farmer himself to live away 
from the estate; and as the Collector has no control over the 
selection of under-farmers, it would not be possible for him 
any longer to make arrangements for the affairs of the estates 
being conducted by the persons best fitted to advance their pros 
perity , and some difficulties would also be thrown in the way 0 
giving Government grants of jungle wastes, as the farmers woul 
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of course object to any interference of the Collector with the 
lands contained in their estates.* 

It is supposed by many, that by giving a man a more perma- 
nent hold of an estate, he would feel a vreater interest in it, 
and do more to promote its improvement than if he were culbe 
ject to removal, or only obtained charge of one ona short lease. 
The truth of this proposition, however, when applied to the 
natives of this country, does not seem to be borne out by expe- 
rience, and never will operate in that way, until it is possible to 
instil into their minds the same views which would influence 
an English gentleman in like circumstances. The zemindars of 
Beng: il, taken asa body, do nothing whatever to improve their 
estates, and it is only very lately that the few really enlight- 
ened amongst them have made any exertions at all in that way. 
The inducement to a mere farmer would, under the most 
favourable circumstances, be hardly sufficient to ensure the 
expenditure of much skilland money in making improvements. 
To warrant the laying-out of capital, a man must feel the 
property on which it is spent to be his own, so that with this 
object in view, the granting of a Zemindari tenure would be 
more likely to succeed than merely letting out the estates in 
farm. It will, however, be quite time for the Government 
to think of parting with its Zemindari rights, when the people 
of the gpd are fitted by education to occupy such a posi- 
tion, and are sufficiently ‘civilized to enable them to ful- 
fil properly the duties which devolve on the proprictors of 
landed estates. 

Under the plan of management in force in Assam, a great 


* It is scarcely necessary to explain with reference to the subject of farming, that 
although the word would, according to the Enelish sense, be understood to mean 
that an estate was let out at a certain rent to a person who actually cultivates the 
land at his own risk, such is by no means what the term implies when taken in the 
Indian sense. The farmer at home may be seen out of a morning superintending 
the ploughing of the fields, and attending to the draining of the land, ordering a 
fence to be re paired here, or a ditch to be cleaned there ; it is his business to see that 
the farming operations are carried on in the best possible manner, for having to pay 
all the farm servants their wages, his chance of profit depends on their labour being 
turned to the best account. ‘To make a farm pay, tends necessarily, as a matter of 
course, to improve it, and in reading of farming in India, no doubt, the people of 
ne laendl think the same sort of thing take ‘sp ace in this ¢ ountry. This, however, is 
a great mistake, for instead of the indi in farmer paying any attention to the fields, 
the flocks and herds, he being mere lya farmer of the revenue, may be seen sitting 
in his kacheri in state, ordering this or that ryot to be dragged before him to pay 
his rent, and directing his property to be sold by auction if his threats do not 
produce the desired effect : these farmers have, in fact, nothing to do with the lands 
whate ver, as in eve ry case the rvots hold Poss ession of the soil under some te nure, 
subject only to the payment of a certain rent,—they are in plain English little more 
than tax- yathere rs; and whereas the inducements in the one case all tend to the 
improvement of est: ate s, the other, from there being no interest conferred in the land, 
has but too often had the opposite effect of causing them to Guerkaretl, and ended 
in the impoverishment and ruin of the ryots. 
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deal more is possible than has been done, as no obstacles stand 
in the way of carrying out improvements to any extent, 
The Choudri, Patgiri, or Mouzadar, whichever title he 
may hold, instead of being a bar, is of the greatest assis- 
tance in the hands of an able Collector, in forwarding opera- 
tions for the good of the country: it is part of his duty 
to aid in promoting the welfare of the ryots resident in the 
Purgunna or Mouja under his charge; and as agent, he 
should be the right-hand man of the Collector in superintend- 
ing all works designed to benefit the estates; he is especially 
required to visit and inspect the Government vernacular 
schools, and do his best to see that the scholars regularly 
attend,and that the pandits do not neglect their duty; roads, such 
as they are, are repaired under his directions; and the Col- 
lector, in visiting the district each year, points out and suggests 
many small works of utility, which, with proper management, 
ean usually be executed without drawing upon the state for 
the expenditure of its finances. A Collector, to do his duty, 
must attend to all matters connected with improvements in 
the district ; he should originate and suggest plans for adoption, 
and see that they are properly performed by those in charge of 
estates ; the gencral idea must be given by him, leaving ail the 
detail to be carried out by his subordinates. Under this system, 
the Government have to look to the exertions of a Kuropean 
gentleman to improve a district, instead of trusting to the 
natives of the country ; and which, the relative intellectual 
state of the two being considered, is likely to succeed the 
best, it is not difficult to decide. The duties of a Collector are, 
therefore, of great importance to the welfare of the people, 
and as much must depend on the capacities of this officer, 
any one who considers he has done his duty if he manages to 
realize the revenue, is not a person fit to hold the appoint- 
ment, and has no business to undertake the office of a Collector 
in Assam. 

To ensure to Assam the blessings it now enjoys, and to 
promote its general advancement, it is essentially necessary, for 
some time at least, that the present organization of society 
should be maintained; it is suited to the condition of the 
country, and peculiarly well adapted to the state of a 
people just emerging out of the pale of barbarism. Under the 
present system the people can be taught; and although there 
is much in their social condition which requires to be improved, 
the blemishes in their character cannot be shown to be dependent 
on, or in any way to be caused by, the general administration ol 
their affairs. What is required to induce greater prosperity 
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among the people, is the infusion of energy and enterprize 
into individual character: this must be a work of time, but it 
has already been effected to an extent but little discernible 
to any, except those who are intimately acquainted with their 
previous habits. At present the great drawback to their ad- 
vancement is the excessive and almost universal indulgence in 
the use of opium, which exerts a most baneful effect on all 
classes, but especially on the common people, who are unable, 
like the rich, to counteract its ill effects by the use of a nutriti- 
ous and generous diet: it consequently preys on the vitals of 
the poor, and exhausts both their strength and means of sup- 
port. Opium is, in fact, the curse of Assam, and until the peo- 
ple are prohibited from cultivating it for their own consumption, 
it is hopeless to expect any amelioration of the national charac- 
ter; there are perhaps no people on the face of the earth to 
whom nature has given a more fertile soil, and a country 
better adapted for the cultivation of all the more profitable ar- 
ticles of trade; and it is only their excessive laziness, and 
extreme ignorance of agriculture, that hinders their taking the 
full advantage of the great capabilities of the land. They are 
poor, because they will not work; but when once they are 
broken of the habit of using opium to excess, and the drug 
becomes an article of luxury, instead of being in common use by 
every man, woman, and child, which at present is but too often 
the case amongst the lower orders,—then, and not till then, will 
achange for the better take place in the disposition of the 
Assamese, and sloth and idleness disappear as their peculiar 
characteristic. 

There is another cause which hasa very depressing effect 
on the people, and which has always been attended with the 
same results in all parts of the earth, namely, a great want 
of intercourse with the rest of the world. Assam is, in fact, 
almost isolated from all other countries, the valley being 
surrounded by impenetrable mountains, inhabited by tribes of 
indigent savages. Strangers are seldom met with in any part of 
the country, as the roads which exist, lead to no place of gene- 
ral resort, and are not a thoroughfare from one country to 
another ; there is therefore a great stagnation of ideas among 
the people themselves, and the greatest dread is felt by most 
of them at the very thought of trusting themselves below 
Gowalparah. For travel they have no inclination ; their experi- 
ence of men and manners is, therefore, mostly confined to what 
they may observe in the narrow limits of their own native 
villages; the roads which formerly did exist have nearly all 
fallen into disuse, and are generally impassable from being 
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over-grown with jungle ; this, however, is not a matter of much 
moment, as, with few exceptions, the lines of communication 
which had been constructed by the Assam Kings, at a vreat ex- 
pense of men and labour, do not lead in directions now adapted 
to the requirements of the country. What is now wanted is, that 
two trunk roads, passable throughout the year for foot passen- 
gers and beasts of burden, should be completed as soon as 
possible: that on the south bank should communicate with the 
district of Mymensing in Bengal, and continue upwards through 
Gowalparah, Gowahatty, Nowgong, Golaghaut, Jorehaut, Sib- 
sagur, and so on to Dibrooghur, the capital of Upper Assam; 
whilst that on the north bank would effect a junction with the 
road from Rungpore, and passing through Rungamattee, tra- 
verse the northern part of the Gowalparah district, and con- 
tinue east through the centre of the thickly populated parts 
of Kamroop, and proceed on to Mungledge in Durung Tezpore, 
a little north of Bishnath and Luckimpore, from whence it 
might cross the Brahmaputra, and join the road on the south 
bank. These two main lines, with the road already existing 
from Gowahatty across the Cherra Hills to Sylhet, would an- 
swer all the purposes of rendering the province accessible 
from without, and admit of intercourse being kept up by land 
with all the neighbouring districts, which at present are entire- 
ly cut off during a great part of the year, for want of passable 
roads, to all those who do not possess the means of travelling by 
water, or whom this tedious and dangerous way of moving may 
not suit. It is true that the Brahmaputra, as a natural highway, 
affords great facilities of communication, but during the rains 
the navigation is extremely hazardous, and scarcely passable 
for any boats, except the canoes of the country and powerful 
steamers. ‘The banks of the river being subject to inundation, 
are mostly covered with dense jungle, which makes tracking a 
matter of great difficulty ; it is therefore only in the dry season 
that the Brahmaputra is adapted for the passage of the ordi- 
nary country boats; and as at that time its course is very circul- 
tous, and the channels near the shore greatly blocked up with 
sand-banks, it takes a moderate sized boat, on an average, six 
weeks to go from Dacca to Gowahatty,a distance which a man 
might easily walk in fifteen days, along a road kept in decent re- 
pt Comparatively speaking, few of the people of Assam possess 
oats, as the population is principally confined to the interior, 
away from the banks of the Brahmaputra, where but little 
use could be made of them; roads are therefore quite as much 
required in Assam as in other countries; but the Government 
can hardly be expected to provide for the construction of more 
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than the main liness The Mofussil roads, with branches from 
the trunk, might be very properly left to be made or paid 
for by the people of the country. For this purpose a fund 
should be raised by assessment, a certain portion of which 
might be expended in keeping up serais (called Namghors in 
Assam,) for travellers to rest in, digging wells at the halting 
places badly supphed with water, cleaning and repairing the 
tanks, planting trees along the roads, and keeping in order the 
village school-houses. 

In point of productiveness, there is, perhaps, no part of India 
that surpasses Assam ; the soil is rich and varied, and accord- 
ing to its elevation, land may be found adapted for nearly all 
the crops which are culturable in tropical climates. There are 
low lands and high lands, alluvial soils and clay soils, open 
plains and dense forests—all of which are suited for the 
growth of some particular product. In the hilly countries, 
which surround the valley, cotton is grown in considerable quan- 
tities, though of inferior quality; lac is also an article, which, 
in these hills, as well as in the plains, is produced extensively, 
and is of a very good kind; munjeet and red chillies are 
likewise brought down for sale by the hill people, but not in 
great quantities ; these, however, with numerous other descrip- 
tions of produce, can all be cultivated with success in the hilly 
regions bordering on Assam, and the quantity produced at 
present could be increased to almost any extent, if the po- 
pulation were sufficient and their exertions properly di- 
rected. 

In the plains, the crops mostly in favour with the natives, 
are rice of all kinds, mustard seed, opium, pulses, sugar-cane, silk 
and cotton, the last of which is mostly used up in the manu- 
facture of home fabries; it must, however, be allowed, that in 
the cultivation of these articles, very little knowledge of farm- 
ing is brought into operation, and the least possible labour 
expended in rearing them. The people almost seem to think 
that Nature should supply all their wants, and that erops, 
which will not grow spontaneously, are scarcely fit to be cul- 
tivated; the extreme fertility of the soil, and the little labour 
required in agriculture, has, no doubt, tended very much to 
induce those habits of idleness, and want of active exertion, 
80 observable in all the people of the province. It is therefore 


not to be wondered at, that labour should be difficult to obtain 
for hire, as a man has only to provide himself with a pair of 
bullocks and a few of the most simple agricultural instruments, 
select a piece of land to his liking, of which there is plenty 
to be had in all quarters, and with the expenditure of the 
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most limited amount of labour, he is nearly certain to 
provide himself with all the actual necessaries of life. 

The want of labour is certainly the greatest difficulty 
which European speculators have to contend with in establish- 
ing and carrying on any factories in Assam. During the cold 
weather, after the summer crop of rice has been gathered in, 
labourers are obtainable in large numbers, and may be preyail- 
ed upon to stay with their employers forsome months: the annual 
rains, however, no sooner set in, than off they go to their rice 
fields, which no ordinary rate of wages will induce them to 
desert. The people are in general so well off at home, that three 
or four rupees a month is not looked upon as sufticient 
compensation for the loss they would sustain by entirely 
giving up their own cultivation. It is consequently impossible 
to calculate with certainty on being able to keep together any 
number of labourers during the whole year. 

Of late years considerable attention has been attracted to the 
province by the decided success which has latterly attended the 
operations of the Assam Tea Company. It is now a well-ascer- 
tained fact, that the cultivation and manufacture of tea in Assam 
is a profitable speculation, and that its sale is no longer dependent 
on the novelty of the article; the extended production of this 
commodity may therefore be looked for as a certain result of this 
success, and as there is land enough to accommodate all settlers 
for many a year to come, the only thing which speculators and 
capitalists need be careful in providing for, is the supply of 
sufficient labourers necessary to carry on their factories. ‘These, 
no doubt, are obtainable from many of the over-stocked dis- 
tricts of Bengal, from which the removal of a portion of their 
surplus population to Assam would be a mutual advantage. 
But besides tea there are many other articles of trade, the 
cultivation of which may be made to yield a profitable return, 
such as sugar, coffee, lac, many of the fibrous grasses, and 
other products, all of which could be grown to any extent. 
Experiments have been made of uniting in one concern the 
manufacture of both tea and sugar, which has been attended 
with marked success, as tea being manufactured in the rains, 
and sugar in the dry weather, the great press of work does 
not fall at once in both departments, which admits of all the 
labourers being kept in full work during the whole year round, 
by being employed alternately in one or the other according 4s 
circumstances may require. ae 

Without the importation of labourers, or the immigration of 
peer of their own accord into Assam, it must be a very 
ong time indeed before the vast area of jungle wastes can be 
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reclaimed. The people of the country are not at all likely to 
extend their cultivation much beyond its present limits; and 
far from an increase being probable just at present, it is to be 


feared that an actual deer rease will take place, on account of 


the great mortality among the people caused by cholera, and the 
destruction of immense numbers of cattle by a murrain during 
the last two years. Under the most favourable circumstances 
it would take a very long time before the natural increase 
amongst the inhabitants themselves would be sufficient to 
bring the whole of the province under cultivation ; but if immi- 
gration could only once be established, it would probably go on 
rapidly increasing, as the agricultural classes of Bengal would 
find their position much improved by the change. In this 
way the wilds of Assam might soon be teeming with happy 
people ; instead of presenting the appearance of desolate wastes, 
the people of the country would also be benefited by mix- 
ing with others, whose knowledge of agriculture is somewhat 
greater than their own, as example is always better than 
precepts; wild beasts and impenetrable forests would soon be 
replaced by thriving families and beautiful villages, trade 
would increase, and wealth accumulate, and the valley again 
regain its former amount of population amid the blessings 
of | peace and prosperity. 


Having thus discussed this question of the Land Revenue 
pretty fully, we shall now indulge in some miscellaneous ob- 
servations, partly suggested by. the publications whose titles 
stand at the head of ‘this article, the first two of which have 
appeared since the publication of our article on Assam in 
No. XX XVIII., and partly supplied from our own experience 
in the province. 

“ We cannot foretell,” says Mr. Robertson, formerly Com- 
missioner of Assam, “ what the future historian will say of 
‘ the contest now in progess in the Irrawaddy, but it may be 
* safely predicated of the last war with Ava, that it was not 
: ~ merely just and necessary in its origin, but absolutely and 

* positively unavoidable.” 

As might be naturally expected, many of Mr, Robertson’s 
observations bear with much interest upon present circum- 
stances. The following, although not directly connected with 
Assam, is a well-told version of an oft-told tale :— 

“The position of the Bengal sepoy, as he is called from the 

* presidency to which he belongs, though Hindustani sepoy 
* would be the more distinctive title to give him, as he is gene- 

‘ rally drawn from the provinces of the middle and upper Ganges, 
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is one of the puzzles proving of difficult solution to those who 
visit India for the first time ata mature age. The Bengal 
sepoy is virtually a militia-man, one engaged for a service 
limited to Hindu land. He can no more be, with justice, 
required to serve beyond the limits of Hinduism, than an 
English militia-man could, during the war in Europe, have 
been required to serve out of the British isles. To embark 
on board ship, unless enlisted with that understanding, can, 
under no circumstances, be justly exacted of him. When 
wanted beyond seas, the practice in former days was to 
announce the service, and call for volunteers ; and it was thus 
that the native battalions were formed, which so well upheld 
the character of the Bengal army in Egypt, at the Mauritius, 
and at Java. Since then the practice has been introduced of 
raising battalions for general service, in which the condition 
of entering is, that the sepoy shall be prepared to embark if 
required, and this is the case with the whole native army at 
Madras. In respect to such regiments, therefore, there is no 
difficulty ; but with the rest of the Bengal army, and, I believe, 
by far the best portion of it, there can be no doubt of the 
sepoy’s right to refuse to go on board a ship, and some doubt 
of our Government’s right to send him, even by land, beyond 
the limits over which the Hindu faith prevails. 

“ The order for certain regiments at Barrackpore, near Cal- 
cutta, to move down to Chittagong and Arracan, had excited 
a spirit of discontent among the men, such as a Malcolm or 
an Ochterlony would, probably, have appeased, without force 
or bloodshed, but which, under the handling of the chief 
military authorities of the day, men imperfectly acquainted 
with the character of the sepoy, and disdaining to humour 
his peculiarities, led, on the Ist November, 1824, to one of 
the most deplorable scenes recorded in the history of British 
India. 

* The sepoy is, in some respects, like a child in his tempera- 
ment, and never was his childish frowardness more decidedly 
evinced than on the occasion in question. The order resisted, 
was one to march without the usual aid in the way of carriage, 
which circumstances rendered it impossible for the Govern- 
ment to supply. The sepoys were unreasonable and disobe- 
dient, but that they were not animated by any really malevo- 
lent spirit, is evident from the place where their contumacy 
was displayed. 
“ If, instead of breaking out at Barrackpore, where regt 
ments of Europeans were at hand to reduce them, they had 
postponed the explosion, until after a few days march towards 
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‘ Chittagong, they would have had their officers in their power, 
‘and might have done what they liked. This consideration had 
‘no weight with those who had to deal with them, and who, 
‘ acting in strict and somewhat pedantic conformity with Euro- 
‘ pean precedent, fixed a certain number of minutes for laying 
‘ down arms, and did every thing in that hard and dry manner, 
‘ by which it is so easy, in moments of excitement, to push an 
‘Indian Prince to war, an Indian subject to revolt, and an 
‘ Indian soldier to mutiny. 

“ It is impossible to say precisely, at this distance of time, 
‘ what could have been done; but nothing worse can be imagined 
‘ than what was done, in the opening of a fire from an almost 
‘ masked battery, upon men whose muskets, there is good reason 
‘to believe, were unloaded, and then, horribile dictu ! setting 
‘ our own British-born soldier to the dreadful task of treating 
‘ his ancient companion in arms, the Jack sepoy of the days 
‘ of Lake, as his fellest foe. 

“ So intense was the interest taken in this event by the native 
‘ soldiery, that we discovered to our surprise, intelligence of 
‘the mutiny and its suppression to have been received in the 
‘lines at Chittagong, before it reached General Morrison and 
‘ myself, though it was transmitted to us by a special express. 
‘ The effect produced on the sepoy mind, seemed to be one of 
* horror and amazement. “ They are your own men whom you 
* have been destroying,” said an old native officer, in talking of 
‘the matter, and seemed afraid to trust himself to say more. 
* Among the English residents at Chittagong, then mostly mili- 
* tary, the account of what had happened was received by some 
* with concern, but by too many with undissembled satisfaction. 
There was one person however, and he an officer of His 
* Majesty’s army, fresh from Europe, who seemed intuitively to 
* take the humane, the enlightened, and the just view of the 
question. This was the late Col. Grant, of the 54th foot. 
* 1 sat next him at dinner, on the evening of the day on which 
* the news from Barrackpore had been received, and L remember 
* well the contrast exhibited between his calm clear-sighted 
* reflections on what had happened, and the hasty passionate 
comments of many others at the table.” 
Nearly thirty years have passed over this scene, and we 
may be thankful that the earth has been spared witnessing 
another like. They might be not unfrequently precipitated. 
Only ten years back, some ticklish matters occurred at the 
disbanding of the Upper Assam Sebundy corps. While a 
more recent difficulty was occasioned, at the commencement 
of this second war against Burmah, concerning one of the most 
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distinguished regiments in India, bearing on its colours “ Serin- 
gapatam,” “ Candahar,” ‘ Ghuzni,” ** Caubul.” Honour be to 
the sentiments of the late Col. Grant! How has the word 
“ loyalty” been perverted and abused to serve men’s bad and 
selfish passions ! 

Klsewhere Mr. Robertson thus touches upon military matters: 
and upon a subject that has been a good deal discussed of late, 
and of which but one view seems to be taken by all who are 
qualified to form a judgment respecting it :—- 

“ T shall make no apology for this trespass upon what is, per- 
haps, exclusively soldier's ground, because the bias of the pre- 
sent day, towards an undue depreciation of native capacity, 
and a disregard for purely native feeling, is quite as strong 
among our countrymen in civil, as among those in military 
situations of power and command. This bias necessarily 
engenders a contemptuous bearing towards a people of keen 
susceptibility, who are more easily to be led by their attach- 
ment to individuals, than by their reverence for any system, 
however wise and beneficial. 

* This is peculiarly the case with the military classes of Upper 

India, of whom the Bengal army is, or ought to be, composed; 

and therefore those who wish the Bengal sepoy to be what 
his predecessors were under Lake and Ochterlony, should in- 
quire how those commanders conducted themselves towards 
their native officers and men, and try to regulate their own 
deportment accordingly. The worst of the repulsive system 
is, that it produces the very faults which it imputes; for the 
men naturally become estranged from superiors, who evince no 
sympathy for them. Allusion has been made to the days of 

Lake and Ochterlony, but it is unnecessary to go so far back, 

to find proofs of what good service sepoys may, under judicious 

management, be brought to render. 

“ Almost simultaneously with the march on Arracan, Col. 

Alfred Richards was employed, with an army consisting of 

natives alone, in driving the Burmese out of Assam. The 

present Sir James Brooke, then a young Ensign, serving under 

Col. Richards, had been allowed to act on a suggestion of his 

own, for supplying the want of cavalry in Assam, by selecting 

100 sepoys, who could ride, and mounting them on ponies 

taken trom the enemy. 

* When, at the attack of Runjpore, inUpper Assam,this young 

otheer fell, as it was supposed, mortally wounded, one of his 

own dismounted troopers, employed with others in carrying 
him from the field, perceiving that his sword had fallen, exclaim 
ed, ‘It shall never be said that my master left the field with- 
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‘out his sword, and ran back into the midst of the fire to 
‘ Jook for it. 

« This little troop had always been employed under its juve- 
‘ nile commander, inaccompanying the Quarter Master General 
‘of the force in Assam, the late Capt. Neufville, and would, it 
* may be safely netted have followed either of those two 
¢ offic ers on any enterprise, however dangerous. 

“If we ask the reason, it was not because the se poys were 
‘much better than others, but simply, because their leaders 
‘ were both of them men of enlarged minds, and engaging man- 
‘ ners, who did not think it beneath them to conciliate the aflec- 
‘ tions, as well as to command the obedience, of those over whom 
‘ they were placed.” 

Similar testimony has been given by Lieut.-Genl. Sir George 
Pollock, before the Commons’ Committee. In his examination, 
he admitted a change in the relation between officers and 
sepoys, which he partly attributed to the efleet of the system 
of — awing so many of the former for civil staff situations. 
He sugeested, as a palliative, an encrease of the number of 
wit “but this remedy would not meet the case. It is not 
number only which is thus rendered deficient, but esprit de 
corps. The interest of a soldier should lie in his proper profes- 
sion. The corps should be his domécidium. 

Simultaneously, we find Mr. Marshman urging limitation 
to the period of service, and plainly designating a civilian 
W: alting on after twe nty or twe nty-five years, as stay ing 7 longer 
than Ym oucht to do.” Circulation of personnel becomes as neces- 
sary in India as change of air. After so long enjoyment at 
the feast, the lines of Lueretius may be addressed, thou: oh we 


would wish to see the good man enjoy a pension! 


“ Cur non, ut plenus vitse conviva, recedis ; 
” 
Acquo animogue capis securam, stulte, quietem ? 


Thus may one easy remedy be found, The two interests, the 
army and the civil staff, may not be so separate from each 
other. They may be furthered and promoted together. 

There is recorded also, at this time, the deliberate and earnest 
Opinion delivered by Sir Charles Trevelyan, that the period 
has now arrived, when, instead of further augmentation, the 
millits ary forees in India ought to be gre vatly re “duced, for there 
Is no lon: ver the slizhtest necessity for continuing to keep up 
such a vast army. W hy, surely Sir Charles must, in heart 
at leas st, be one of the peace party ! 

We hazarded an Opinion in our former article upon Assam, in 
favour of stamps as a check upon vain litigation, Since then 


we learn that the present Deputy Commissioner has hit upon 
dD | 
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some other remedy instead. There can be no doubt that 
eratuitous justice is the right principle. Government assumes 
so much respecting territory, magistracy, taxation, and so forth, 
that the least it can do in return is to afford protection without 
further payment. Nor can it even do this perfectly. Injury 
still goes on, state machinery itself becomes imperfect and 
corrupt—still it is hound to try to administer justice, and to pro- 
tect the rights and libertics of the people, w ithout extra e xpenses, 
We therefore rejoice to hear of any better plan than stamps asa 
check upon fr ivolous cases. KE specially where the course of pro- 
ceedings is not rapid, but slow. We admire the windings of the 
shining Dove bounding the fair shires of Stafford and Derby, 
but can desery no be auty in a meandering mukidma, albeit 
we have heard “the law’s delays,” (enumerated by the 
philosophical Prince of Denmark, among those ills of life 
which only religion can render supportable), represented 
as most delectable. Another desideratum is the power of 
enforcing decrees. Whereas at present, if a plaintiil should 
at leneth obtain a decree in his favour, he 1s sometimes obnox- 
ious to the banter of the other side. 

Mr. Robertson’s account of the meeting of the British and 
Burmese Commissioners, is curious and sugeestive. Here were 
two parties meeting at Melloon, and claiming, without any mis- 
civings, the right to dispose, as they pleased, of other countries, 

« British, Do you eede the four Provinces of Arracan ? 

“ Burmese. We do. 

© British. Will you cede Assam ? 

*'To this no distinet reply could be obtained, and after half 
* an hour of fruitless talk, a note-book was produced, in which 
* one of the chiefs made a memorandum of the provinces requir 
© ed in cession, &e., &e., &e.” 

Thus, indeed, do men * eall the lands after their own names.” 
Truly, * the kings of the gentiles exercise lordship over them, 
and they that exercise authority upon them, are called bene- 
factors, But,” it is added, * ye shall not be so.” Benetac tors ! 
ves, as the Psalmist sayeth, “ men will praise thee, when thou 
doest well to thyself.” In fact, by what title can one genera- 
tion possess an | monopolise, pees bequeath the soil of the earth, 
so that they who come after shall be as interlopers upon sutter- 
ance? All the places taken before hand. No room left. They 
had better go back again ! 

Lhe conclusion of Mr. Robertson’s volume is full of temper- 
ate and enlightened observation, which reflects credit on the 
head and heart of the author. We commend the work to 
those who wish to form a just judgement about our eastern 
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frontier. The question about the annexation of Prome and 
Pegu, was at that time debated and rejected. The boundary 
line, the nature of the country, the character of the people, 
were discussed, and the number of troops necessary for such a 
frontier was calculated at six European regiments, and a strong 
native force. 
“There is a peculiarity,” says Mr. Robertson, “ in our rela- 
‘ tions with the Burmese, whitch; of all our Indian rulers, the 
€ Marquis of Hastings alone seems clearly to have discerned. 
* That people does not form part of the great Indian family of 
‘ nations. What passes among them, does not enter into the bill 
‘ of fare served up to native quidnunes. Little or nothing of it 
* would be known to Indian durbars, if it were not forced upon 
‘ their notice, by our own indiscreet disclosures. The Burmese 
‘ are,as Mr. Price said, children in knowledge; and it would be 
‘ well if we were to treat them as such, and not allow every 
* burst of petulance, on their part, to hurry us into wars, to be 
‘ waged at the cost of the poor people of India.”—* We our- 
‘ selves give a factitious importance to Burmese surliness, 
© and then ery out that the dignity of the British Government 
* will suffer in the eyes of the natives, if the injury, of which 
* they know nothing, be not avenged by a war for which they 
“must pay.’ —* The assertion will be hooted at, but it may 
‘ be maintained, that the Burmese have made good Mr. Price’s 
* prediction, in 1826, that they would never again seck a rupture 
€ with the British No subseque nt preparation, on their part, 
‘ has ever evinced a conse iousness of any thing having been done 
‘ to provoke a war.’— The word and’ blow diplomacy has a 
‘ show of vigour to win the ap) yplaus e of the more ardent wor- 
* shippers of progress ; but it is not the diplomacy of Barry, 
‘ Close, Malcolm, Elphinstone, or Metcalfe, in earlier days ; 
* or of George Clerk, and Sutherland, who kept the - unjab and 
: Rajputana quiet and friendly, during a more recent season 
* of disaster, when the hostility of those states adil have 
* worked our ruin.’ 
“If, however, the system under which our Empire has risen 
‘ and thriven, is to be discarded in our dealings with the ultra- 
‘ oangetic nations, would it not be better thatthe Crown should 
© take all the countries east of the Yeomadong mountains, and 
form of them another colonial dependency like Ceylon? 
* The cost of the war now in progress, and of other wars 
‘ looming in the distance, would then fall, as it ought to do, on 
the people of Great Britain, and not on the natives of India,” 
At the meeting of the native community at the Town Hall, 
Calcutta, on the 29th of July last, the chairman, Raja Ra: lhae 
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kant Deb, Bahadur, is reported to have remarked, “as to the 
‘ increase of revenue, it may be said that it follows territorial 
‘ aggrandizement, as a matter of course. 
‘ generally speaking, is a source of great gratification to us.” 
But an eminent modern Kinelish economist, who has been 
compare’ l to Spinoza, is far from confirming this rosy view. 
lle says, ‘it turns out, that exte eg ot empire Is not Sy no- 
‘nymous with increase of wealth; but that, on the contrary, 
‘ ageressions, bred of the desire for territorial gain, entail 


. loss. ia 


my: . 
Lhis circumstance, 


The following conversations with some young folk in Assam, 
will give some idea of the state of sentiment prevailing 
amongst various classes of the community. They have at 
least the merit of being genuine, and may possess some inter- 
est for the missionary and the philanthropist :— 


SIBRAM AND GENTLEMAN. 


G. Tell me, Sibram, when in company with other young 
men of Gowhatty, do you ever converse about what is to come 
after death ? 

S. Yes, Sir, very frequently. 

G. And upon other subjects of religion ? 

Ss C einindy. 

(. Your gencration, I believe, do not exactly 
ereed of your fathers ? 

S. Not stri ictly in all things. 

G. You do not really aye ship idols ? 

S. ( Smiling.) No, Sir, but some still love to preserve an- 
cient customs, like Baboo D. C. 

G. What then do you know, or believe, of God ? 

S. We do not know much. We know God is creat, ani 
wise, and fine, and that He is angry with vice, and pleased 
with cood, 

G. What do you know of God’s will ? 

S. We know but little, but our inward heart tells us in 
some measure what is right, and what is wrong. 

G. And atter death, what then ? 

-s — people will be happy, but bad people will be pu- 
nished. 


follow the 







G. Well, Purmanundoh, have you been performing your 


* Social statistics, by Herbert Spencer. 











Pur. 
Gr. 
Pur. 
CG. 
Pur. 
Gi. 
Pur. 
Cr. 
Pur. 
CG. 
ur. 
remem! 
GC. 
Pur. 
G. 
Pur. 
G. 


I am not in the habit of poojaing, Sir. 


ANOTHER CHAVTER ON 


Tlow then do you W orship the vods ? 


We go to a temple, and 


ASSA M. 


Irom book, or as you think at the moment ? 


L’rom book. 





4005 


| there we meditate and pray. 


According to you, when a man dies, what happens ? 
Lis body becomes dissolved. 
And his soul ? 


That does not die. 


KY 
INO, 


Sir, 


it cannot remember. 


ver what we did before. 
The soul then lived before ? 


Qt 


COUrse, 


Sir, it is divine. 


Sir, thev are not divine. 


and of bad souls ? 


Pur. 
G. 
Pur. 
GC. 
Pur. 
G. 
Pur. 


Ly 
Ye 


sin they 


s, Sir. 


And is the soul conscious of former existence ? 


Otherwise we should 


And are earth, and stones, and trees divine 
No, 
Is there 


: 


become separate from God. 
The souls of men then continue to survive ? 


In what manner? 
In other forms. 
How will the good and bad differ ? 


The good will have better 


have worse forme. 


G. 
Pur. 


Gi, llow 


Pur. 


G. Ilave you teachers to explain the me: aning 


Pur. 


there are few rem: lining, and they are 


Well, you may 


G. 
schol; ars, 


Pur. 


GC. 


G. 


Lexplain further. 
\ bad soul will be united to a duck or a cat, 
meaner form. 


are you now instructed ? 
We h: ave books, Sir, in our hous ses. 


forms, and the 


yr ¥ 


no difference between the fate of good souls 


bad will 


or 


Some 


Formerly we used to have teac hers, hy now in Assam 


Very well. 


Katiram, how 1s your 
KY. In the same st: ite, 

grows worse, 

ell me his present condition. 


Good day, Sir. 


father now ? 


4. His hands and feet, Sir, are now 


are stiff, and he ean hardly 


bend them. 


both 


very poor, 
take leave now, and proceed to your 


gone, 


his 


Sir, as he has long been, or rather, he 


arms 


Pieces of bone are 
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coming forth. His body feels as if insects kept falling upon 
it, he can scarcely speak, and cannot eat or drink. 

G. Does he take any medicines ? 

kK. No, Sir, he now only wishes to appease the spirits, 

G. Is he an old man? 

A. He is about forty years old, Sir; if he were not thus 
affected, he would be strong, 

G’. Is his mind at ease ? 

K. Yes, Sir, his friends join to observe the customs, and 
lend him assistance. One thing he desires, with your aid, to 
collect together those of his own caste, and entertain them ata 
meal, and make his salaam, and receive their blessings, 

G. Very well, Katee, I will afford this, do you see to the 
preparation. 

kK. If you please, Sir, it should be to-morrow night. 

Gs. Very eood. 

AK. (Salams and exit.) 
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Occurrences like the following are not confined to Assam, 
but are common in all Eastern countries. 

Before going on board my boat, to proceed to Tezpore, Jella- 
hu, an omedwar, related to my Tekelah, presented himself 
with some flowers which he placed in my hand. He was an 
intelligent well-disposed lad, who had been waiting patiently 
for employment, a: nd I said, that on my return he should wait 
attendance and receive some horaky, until he could obtain a 
situation. At this he went ofi , having made his salaam, in 
high glee. In the evening I went on board, and moved the 
following morning. At that time cholera was sweeping away 
the pe ‘ople of Gowhatty. We made a long trip to Tezpore, 
being di Jayed by the fitful weather after the vernal equinox. 
ive arriving, we all, self, servants, maunjee, and boatmen, 
were expecting to hear news from our home at Gowhatty ; in 
particular, Katiram chuprassee, who had left his newly married 
wife, and knew that a letter from his chota bhai would have 
been despatched. He brought with speed a packet of daks, 
out of which I gave him an Assamese letter. He retired 
forthwith to read it, and returned after a while with a changed 
countenanee. I asked, is all well? 

KK. All well in your honor’s bungalow. 

Gr. And at your home ? 

A. All well in your slave’s house, but (bursting into tears) 
Jellahu is dead. 

Gi, Dead ! 
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K. Yes, saheb, he was taken with cholera the night after 
your honour started, and died next morning. 
~ G. Lhalf thought you were going to bring him with you, 
and you remenuiber I sp ioke, ere leaving, of finding some employ- 
ment for him on return. 

kK. Yes, Sir. Jellahu was a good person, and we were 
like brothers, and he was very use ful for me at home and when 
I was absent from home. 

On returning, I inquired and learned further particulars. 

During the afternoon, Jellahu had been very well and 
happy, playing » laug hing, and singing with his friends. He 
was taken slightly ill, without being alarmed. Then he got 
worse. ‘They laid him down inside a house, and attended 
him all meht. 

G. Did he think he should not recover ? 

A. Inthe morning his strength was gone, and he knew 
what condition he was in. 

G. Did he want for any thing ? 

kh. No, Sir, all was done as usual. 

G. Did he suffer much pain ? 

AK. The pain beeame less towards the end. 

G. Was his mind unhappy ? 

Kk. No, sir, he invited his neighbours around, and made 
them his farew ell, and they uttered their good wishes. 

G. Was he in fear of dying ¢ 

Kk. No, sir, not in fear. 

G. Did they rafterwards burn him ? 

A. No, sir, 1 was absent from home with your honour, 
and there were no means of procuring wood for burning, nor 
strength for carrying him away so far to the sands of the river, 


£0 they laid him in the earth, on the little hillock at the back of 


our house. 


a 


GENTLEMAN AND BROJIAHKANTOH, 


G. I want to know, Brojiah, how you young men of Assam 
go on now as regards religion. 

B. O, my lord, this is a bad age we live in, and during 
its continuance religion does not flourish. 

G. Do you think many Assamese will become Christian ? 

B. Who knows? but I do not think the y will. 

G. Do you think they will give up any bad customs of 
their own, and adopt any good ones of ours? 

Lb T hey may do so, preserving their caste. 

G. Lut not otherwise ? 
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B. By breaking their caste, they become worse. 

G. But your customs are so unsocial: your friends cannot 
even invite you to dinner. 

B. ( Laughing.) We can converse and associate so far ag 
custom allows. 

G. Ilave you learned any thing concerning our religion ? 

B. Yes, my lord, I have heard and read of it. It; is very 
cood. 

G’. Wave you heard any other words as good ? 

B. All religion i is, in some degree, similar ; some parts are 
like, and some parts are different. 

G. Now, pray, are you religious yourself, according to your 
OWN notions f 

B. (Nmiling.) Your slave is not now religious ; not all 
people are religious, nor at all times. Perhaps I may at some 
time become so. 

G'. I hope so for your sake. You may now take leave. 

b. Salaam. 


WITH A BENGALI BOY RESIDENT IN ASSAM. 


G. Utsurbanundoh, do you attend office now ? 

U,. No, sir, I go to school, 

G. ITlas your father much work to do ? 

“Yes, sir, as Sherishtadar, and he often gives us papers 
to write out at home. 

G. Which are the best qualified writers, Bengalis or Por- 
tuvuese ¢ 

U. The Bengalis, sir, for the higher duties. We call the 
Goa natives, tash firinghees, but when with them, we wi Fi 
them as * Sir;” yourselves we eall Engrezi saheb. 

G. And you are a Bengali? 

U. Yes, sir; we are Brahmins. 

G. Well, can you tell me what happens when a Ilindu 
dies ? 

{% We mourn and eat no fish, nor 

G. I mean what h: appens to the person who dies ? 

U. If his sons perform the ceremonies, he goes to paradise, 
otherwise to hell. 

G. What, tor his son’s neglect ? 

U. We le not speak so; we say,aman is born and dies. 
[f he is vicious, then he goes to hell. 

G. But it he is vood, and his suns are vicious, and do not 
pertorm the ceremonies 7 

{. We do not speak so, sir: we say, a bad man has no so2 
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who can perform the ceremony. His son will be a Christian, 
or for some other cause cannot perform the ceremony. 

G. But suppose the case of a good man, whose sons are 
neglectful. 

(7. Then he has been bad before, in some other form. 

G. And what will follow ? 

i. He will begin again:—we are born a million times 
before we become a Brahmin. First, we are a maggot, then a 
tiger, then a cow, and so on to a Brahmin. 

G. Then what becomes of the good man? 

(7. He will go to paradise direct, but a vicious man will 
begin again; he will become a m: ivgot, then a tiger, andacow, 
and so forth, a million of times. It is said, also, that those who 
see Khamykhya temple will go to paradise. 

G. Well, I have stood outside it. 

(% Oh, but they must go inside and touch it: but some say, 
that those who see Khamy khya hill will go to paradise. 

G. Then Assam must be a good country, I suppose ? 

U%. QO! very few Assamese see Khamykhya; only a few 
Brahmins. 

G. What other country have you seen ? 

(7. Thave seen Dhaca, sir, and my house is at Furridpore. 

Chundernath. Sir, will you lend me a book ? 

G. With pleasure; what book do you want ? 

C. IT want First Number Reader. 

G. Ihave not got it. 

- Then what book will you lend ? 

*. (Handing over a volume). Wave you ever seen this ? 

C (Looking at it). Oh, take it away, it is some of your 
religious books, I do not want to see it. 

G. Can you read Bengali Romanized ? 

(. Yes, sir. 

CG. Look here, and see if you can understand. 

C. (Reads). “ Dui tin sakhyi ir pramukhat kathate sakal 
bis hay sthir haibe,” Dui tin ? Oh! Shakhiar! witnesses! O 


that is very good. 
G. Well, here is a book I will give you. 


C. What is it’s name ? ; 

G. Wenry of Eichenfells. I will write your name in if. 

C. Thank you, sir, I shall read it in two days. And then 
what shall I do? Golond N. lends out a great many books. 
Why do not you? 

G. ] am alw: ays re ady to lend to those who will read them. 
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C. To lend books is very good. I have heard it is written 
in your shastras, sir, if you lend, you shall have more. So if 
you lend me that one almirah full of books, then you shall haye 
two almirahs full. 

G. Come. When you have read that book, I willlend you 
a larger, that will take you many days to read. 

C. Very well; thank you, sir: good evening. 


Allusion has been made in one of the above dialogues to the 
preference still shewn for burial instead of burning. We find 
this noticed in Tavernier’s curious account “ of the kingdom 
of Assam.” 

“In the city of Azoo,”* says he, “are the tombs of the 
kings of Assam, and of all the royal family. Tor though they 
are idolators, they never burn their dead bodies, but bury 
them. They believe that the dead go into another world, 
where they that have lived well in this, have plenty of all 
things ; but that they who have been ill livers, suffer the want 
of all things, being in a more especial manner afflicted with 
hunger and drought; and that, therefore, it is good to bury 
some thing with them to serve them in their necessities. This 
was the reason that Mirgimola found so much wealth in the 
city of Azoo.” 
According to Tavernier, “ the Assamese were the people that 
formerly invented guns and powder, which spread itself from 
Assam to Pegu, and from Pegu to China, from whence the 
invention has been attributed to the Chinese. However, cer- 
tain it is, that Mirgimola brought from thence several pieces 
of cannon, which were all iron guns, and store of excellent 
powder, both made in that country. The powder is round and 
small, like ours, and very strong.” 

Mirgimola is narrated to have sailed up one of the rivers 
“ that comes from the Lake Chiamay, to the 29th or 30th 
degree,” to have landed his army, and found “ a country abound- 
ing in all humane necessaries,” and, “ being a Mahometan,” to 
have “burned and sacked, all wherever he came, to the 35th 
degree.” Here he understands “ the king of Assam” to be await- 
ing his approach with a larger army than was expected, and 
“that he had several pieces of cannons, and great store of fire- 
works withal.”. Whereupon Mirgimola “ thought it was not 
convenient to march any farther,” especially as winter was 

drawing on, which the Indians are so sensible of, that it 1 
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* jmpossible to make them stir beyond the 30th or 35th degree, 
‘ especially to hazard their lives.” 

This traveller, who passed the space of forty years, visiting 
Turkey, Persia, and the Indies, gives a good character of “ the 
kingdom of Assam” as being ‘ one of the best countries of all 
‘ Asia, for it produces all things necessary for humane subsis- 
‘ tence, without any need of foreign supply. There are in it 
‘ mines of gold, silver, steel, lead, iron, and great store of silk, 
‘but coarse. The country produces also great store of gum- 
‘lake, of which there is two sorts, one grows under the trees, 
‘ of a red colour, wherewith they paint their linen and stuffs ; 
‘and when they have drawn out the red juices, the remaining 
‘ substance serves to varnish cabinets, and to make wax; being 
‘ the best lake in Asia for those uses.” 

These observations were made, respecting Assam, about 
200 years ago, and present a sad contrast to its present depo- 
pulated, impoverished condition. They however do but con- 
firm the testimony which the nature of the country abundantly 
furnishes, of the prosperous condition which Assam is adapted 
for attaining, and which, please God, she may again attain, 
under a liberal, gentle, and popular administration, which shall 
protect the fair rights and liberties of all classes, and encou- 
rage enterprise and progress, rather by removing any restraints 
and impediments, than by more direct interference, 

From parts of Tavernier’s descriptions, we half imagine that 
he has mixed together the customs of the Assamese with 
those of: the neighbouring hill tribes. ‘Thus he speaks of 
their greatest delicacy being the flesh of dogs. We have seen 
a couple of Nagas trot off with a black puppy, which they 
began preparing beside a tank with much apparent gusto, 
but such a dish would be as foreign to an Assamese as would 
be the Agua vite with which this author makes the people 
wash down their food. He describes their making salt, by 
collecting great heaps “ of that green stuff that swims at the 
* tops of standing waters, which the ducks and frogs eat. This 
© they dry and burn; and the ashes thereof being boiled ina 
‘ cloth in water, become very good salt. The other way, most 
© in use, is to take the leaves of Adam’s fig tree, which they dry 
‘ and burn: the ashes whereof make a salt so tart, that it 18 im- 
* possible to eat until the tartness be taken away; which they 
‘ do by putting the ashes in water, where they stir them ten or 
* twelve hours together; then they strain the substance through 
‘a linen cloth and boil it; as the water boils away, the bottom 
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‘ thickens ; and when the water is all boiled away, they find at 
‘ the bottom very good and white salt. 

« Of the ashes of these fig-leaves they make a lye, where- 

with they wash their silk, which makes it as white as snow, 

but they have not enough to whiten half the silk that orows 
in the country. 

He calls the capital of Assam Kennerup,* which he places 
at thirty days’ journey from the former capital bearing the 
same name. The king required no subsidies from the ople, 
but the mines were for his us se, Which for the ease of his sub- 


jects, were worked by slaves. “So that all the natives of 


* Assam live at their ease, and every one has his house by him- 
‘ self, and in the middle of his ground a fountain, encompassed 
* with trees, and most commonly every one an elephant to carry 
‘ their wives; for they have four wives, and wh en they marry, 
‘ they say to one, ‘I take thee to serve me insuch a thine,’ to the 
‘ other, ‘I appoint thee to do such business ;’ so that every one 
‘ of the wives knows what she has to do in the house.” Te 
describes inhabitants in ‘the southern parts’ answering to the 
prese nt appearance of the Nagas, ‘* with a bonnet like a blew 
cap upon their heads, hung about with swine’s teeth. They 
* pierce holes in their ears, that you may thrust your thumb in, 
* where they hang pieces of gold and silver. Bracelets also of 
tortoise-shells, and sea-she ‘lls, as long as an eee, which they saw 
into circles, are in great esteem among the meaner sort; 2s 
bracelets of coral and yellow amber among those that are 
rich.” 

There is something pleasing, despite the drawback of slaves, 
in ‘the king,’ so far consulting ‘the ease’ of his people. An 
Englishman, on first acquaintance with the Mofussil, is wont 
to be struck with the unusual predominance of the official 
element. Ile hears it asserted that Government must sup port 
its official even when in the wrong; although there is s0 
much opportunity for imperfect human beings to indulge 
their own humour at the e expense of others, and to abuse 
their authority. But is not this a partial view? As though 
u bishop, as of olden time, were to back up Her the cler- 
vy of his diocese, ignoring the laity? Let all classes and 
individuals really see and believe that the government is not 
for a few officials alone, but for themselves likewise, that what 
may be called the * laity,’ are protected, as well as professional 
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officers, and how much will content, union, and rational loyalty 
be encreased! otherwise there is likelihood that, under the 
name of privileges and protection, occasion may be furnished 
for oppression and injustice. 


The following is a list of the Assamese holidays, referred to 
in a former Number , which are not current in Bengal : 

Bysak Bihu, seven days. It is the custom in ‘Assam, that 
on the 30th of the month of C hyet, or the first day of the 
Bihu. cows and buffaloes are bathed in the rivers, nullahs 
and lakes, as may happen to be avallable in the various divi- 
sions of the province, after oiland turmeric having been applied 
to their bodies: and on the seeond day the io ‘ople pre pare general 
har a ta, and invite their kindred and friends to dine; all the 
people wear new clothes, and the remaining five days are cele- 
brated by both men and women, with dancing, beating drums, 
and singing amoi ‘ous and wanton songs about the country. 

lm bn bachy, three days in the month of Ashar. It is the 
belief Senne that, in accordance with the records made by 
the ane jen pundits in the Hindu Shastras, the earth becomes 


Rajoswallah for three days, within which time the widows of 


Brahmins, in the provinee, are not allowed to dine, but only 
to live upon milk and fruits; it is also forbidden to plough the 
lands. But on the fourth day all people become pure and saiut- 
ly, having washed their clothes, aud the yards, and floors of their 
houses, 

Monoshapujah, feo days in the month of Serabun. In this 
puja, agreeably to the customs of Assam, some people, having 
been attracted by evil spirits, jump, and dance in an astonishing 
manner; in some places idols are worshipped, and in the inh \- 
rbkes, hill there is performed | a grand puja, with dancing 
after the fashion described. Those who are possessed by the 
spirits are ealled Deodants. 

Magh Bihu, three days. Ona the 30th of the month Push, 
or the first day of Bihu, P aes people, having erected 
small huts upon the sands in the bed of the rivers, and collect- 
ed and arranced bambus, plantains, rushes, reeds, and wood, 
set fire to them in the early morning, while the people around 
are engaged in reading prayers to the Great God for some 
time, after which they procee d to their houses and invite their 
kindred and friends to tiffin, and in the evening amuse them- 
selves with playsand sports. The rem: uning two days are kept 
by all the young people of both sexes, by dancing, playing and 
jUMping with « cr re at agility. 
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Ashukastomi, one day. This holiday is not known to any 
people in Assam, excepting those who live on the banks of the 
Brahmaputra. [t is the custom among such, being JLindus, 
to bathe in the river, by which pe formance, so inte ‘nded, they 
become purified, as per afhrmation inserted in the shastras kept 
by the original wise men ;—so saith our pundit. 

‘Total sixteen days, for the holidays peculiar to Assam, as dis- 
tinct from Bengal, ‘during which the public oftices are closed. 

The days of the week are thus called :— 


SUNGRY ccccscccvccssse Deobar, 
Monday .......00.e0e0. Hombar. 
Tuesday .............6. Mongulbar. 
Wednesday ......... Budhbar. 
Thursday ............ Birosotibar. 
DUNGY  seccescescecess FAURUEDAT, 
Naturday.....cceeceeeee Honibar. 


Mention was made in our previous article of the songs of 
the Assamese dooms. These melodies would form a singular 
collection, and would admit of very harmonious treatment. 
They consist principally of hymns, abounding in Sans skrit 
words, and the airs are excellently adapted for the exertion ot 
paddling their khel-naos; ‘ their voices keep tune and their 
ours keep time.’ 

The air of the chorus of one of their most universally popu- 
Jar songs, appeared some years ago in a contemporary publica- 
tion,” andis commonly known as ‘Ram bol? To this hymn 
there beloug many hundred verses, called the pudd, a few 
lines of which we have translated as a specimen. 


Ram-bol. Ilurry-bol. Ek-hey. 


Brahm first I hail, incarnate Sonatam, 

The all-avatar-causing Narayan, 

Sprung from thy navel, Brahma saw the day, 
Thou countless figures dost assume for aye, 
First as a fish thou cleavedst ocean's wave 
And the four Vedas from the flood didst save, 
A tortoise next on river Kheeroododdhy, 

A thousand proburst thou didst swell thy body, 
Thee Rajah Shaitobrot with awe descries, 

The ocean tails to hold thy monstrous size.” 


And so on for some 1,000 verses. 


* Benares Magazine. 


f One prohur equal three hours. 








ANOTHER CHAPTER ON ASSAM. 


The following act of intercession, with which we now beg to 
conclude, is adapted from one of the letters of Winfred, Arch- 
bishop of Mayence, a zealous Missionary, who suffered martyr- 
dom A. D. 755.* 


O merciful God, who willest all men to be saved, 
And to come to the knowledge of the truth, 
Have mercy upon the Assamese, 

Hindus and Mahometans, 

And all the inhabitants of Assam. 


Send, O Lord, faithful missionaries among them, 
That they may escape from corruption and error, 
And be united as children of God. 

We are all of one blood and one bone, 

And man soon goeth the way of all the earth, 
None confess unto Thee in the grave, 

Death cannot celebrate thee, 

We therefore beseech Thee, O Lord, 

That thy word have free course and be glorified. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 


* Vide Churbon’s English Church. 
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Art. IV.—/talian Irrigation, being a Report on the Agricultural 
Canals of Piedmont and Lombardy, addressed to the Honorable 
the Court of Directors of the Kast India Company, hy R. 
Baird Smith, G. S., Captain in the Army, and \st Lieut. En- 
gineers, Bengal Presidency. Printed by order, 2 Vols, 1852, 





ONE chief cause of the shortcomings of British rule in India, 
is the dulness of our sympathies and interest in the country and 
its inhabitants. We speak not now of the fervid yet fitful 
interest awakened by Charter discussions, and in reality main- 
tained by English, not by Indian policy, which will soon relapse 
into apathy, as surely as in the human frame debility super- 
venes on fever. But we speak of the ordinary current of Indi- 
an public life, of the mechanical manner in which we study 
altairs, which, if connected with an Kuropean country, we 
should study con amore ; and we say that the best mode of 
enlivening attention is, if possible, to associate Indian subjects 
with their cognate subjects in the West, that thus the ray 
of Kuropean intelligence may be reflected on the opaque ob- 
jects of Asiatic politics. Few works referring to India have 
realized this view more completely than the book placed at the 
head of this article. In the contemplation of the subject of 
Italian irrigation, the interest of publie works in India 1s 
heightened by the interest of public works in a land the most 
lovely and romantic under the sun. The eras of Feroze and 
Akbar are compared with the eras of the Sforzas and Viscon- 
tis; the communities of Hindustan with the communes of the 
once famed Italian republics; the Doab of the Ganges and 
Jumna is associated with the Doab of the Ticino and the 
Adda ; the districts of Northern India with the classic plains of 
Lombardy and Piedmont. 

The author is well known as one of the ablest canal officers 
in this Presidency ; and an article from his pen, on the irriga- 
tion canals of the North Western Provinces (now recast and 
reprinted in the present work) previously adorned the pages of 
this Review. When on furlough in England, he was deputed 
by the Court of Directors to examine the irrigation of North- 
ern Italy, with a view to framing practical suggestions for the 
Canal Department of India; and the book now under notice 
is the fruit of this mission. The first volume comprises the 
personal narrative of travels and researches, and the statistical 
account of the canals in Alta Italia; the second, a disquisition 
on the system of irrigation, the distribution of the water, and 
the legislation with reference to the rights and interests con- 
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nected therewith. Ina separate portfolio are given a series 
of excellent maps and plans. 

For the study of canal irrigation, experience would be 
sought for on three heads: first, the construction of the canals ; 
second, the efficient maintenance of the works; ¢h/rd, the distri- 


bution of the water, with a due regard to the interests both of 


individuals and of the state. Now, without insinuating any 
disparagement of the Italians, and without any national arro- 
cance, we may accept at the outset the conclusion broadly 
stated by our author, that in the construction of canals, the 
English in India have nothing important to learn from them. 
In fact, when the relative magnitude of Northern India and 
Northern Italy are considered, it could hardly be supposed that, 
as regards the construction and maintenance of canals, our 
Mngineers should be inferior to their Lombard or Piedmontese 
brethren. Our irrigable territory is infinitely larger, our phy- 
sical obstacles heavier, and our works on a far grander scale 
than theirs. Let the reader picture to his mind the valley of the 
Po, which is the irrigated district of Italy. The river runs 
due east and west, parallel with the lower Alpine Range, and 
about fifty miles from its base. The valley is crossed at 
many places by rivers which flow from the mountain lakes to 
join the Po, and from which most of the canals are derived ;—such 
as the Adda, and the Adige, and the ‘Ticino. The last-named 
river divides the western portion or Piedmont, belonging to 
the Sardinian Government, from the eastern portion or Lom- 
bardy, so well known to be groaning under the Austrian yoke. 
Now it will be obvious that this tract, rich and celebrated as it 
is, and comprising such cities as Turin, Milan, Venice, Pavia, 
Lodi, Mantua, and Verona, yet being only 150 miles long, 
(east and west) and something less than fifty miles broad, 
(te. from the hills to the river) cannot, in physical and mate- 
rial importance, be compared to the canal regions of Northern 
[ndia, which, in point of area and population, exceed the whole 
British Isles, to say nothing of the irrigated districts of the 
Southern Presidencies. Consequently, the Italian works, 
though excellent in their way, appear positively insignificant, 
When compared with the Anglo-Indian. It would not be easy 
to make an accurate comparison between the canal statistics of 
two countries situated in different quarters of the globe, espe- 
cially as the expenditure cannot be compared fairly, the cost of 
labour in one country being about four times as much as in the 
other ; but a few salient contrasts may be selected to illustrate 
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canals, actually do irrigate that amount. Yet the entire ipri- 
gated area of Lombardy and Piedmont is about the same, 
namely, one-half million of acres. ‘Thus one monster Indian 
canal will irrigate as much as all the canals of Northern Italy 
put together. Further, there is no canal in Italy exceeding 
eighty miles in the aggregate length of its main channels, yet the 
Mastern Jumna canal is 500 miles long, the Baree Doab canal 
will be 400 at least, and the Ganges canal 850. Again, the 
ereatest cubic discharge to any one canal in Italy is 2,000 feet 
per second; the greatest in India will be upwards of 7,000. Last- 
ly, many of their works are antique (rather a disadvantage in 
a scientific point of view), whereas ours are modern. For al- 
though every revolution which has swept over unhappy Italy 
has been distinguished for good or for evilin connection with irri- 
gation, yet it was in the splendid period of Italian Republics, 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth century, that canals 
multiphed over the face of the country. Ifence it is, 
that many existing works were planned and executed in 
the rude and early era of hydraulic engineering, whereas 
our works are all the products of the last fifty years, 
Therefore, without any intention to depreciate, we may say 
that, in regard to works of irrigation, India carries away the 
palm from Italy, We trust that the author may have suc- 
ceeded in explaining these facts to his Italian friends, and we 
wish he could impress them on the Indian Reform Society. 
But when we turn to the distribution of water, and to Canal 
Legislation, then the tables are turned on ourselves, Amidst the 
most harassing obstacles from vested interests, conflicting 
theories, and political vicissitudes, the Italians have, for centu- 
ries past, unremittingly proceeded with the minutest Canal 
Legislation. Code after code, and rule after rule, has been pro- 
mulgated, revised, enlarged, improved. Abuses, both grave and 
multiform, which had sprung up before this legislative course 
had been started on, have been assiduously striven with, but not 
always overcome. But on the whole, it may be said that in a 
territory densely thronged witha litigious population, and where 
both land and water are most valuable and most eagerly sought 
for, there is no interest (except perhaps that of the state) left 
without provision, no private right disregarded. [Engineering 
colleges of the most. efticient description have been founded ; 
an able and respectable class of Civil Engineers (called “ periti ) 
exists, composed of men not only scientifically skilled, hut 
acquainted with all social and legal questions concerning 
canals; the tribunals are thoroughly versed in canal affiirs, and 
there is a bar especially devoted to the law of irrigation. We 
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have indeed the college at Rurki, an excellent institution, but 
no more comparable with its precursors at Turin and Milan 
than the Naviglo Grande of Milan with the Ganges canal, When, 
indeed, we reflect upon the state to which the Italian legisla- 
tion has been elaborated, and upon the historic personages by 
whom it has been matured, such sovereigns as Charles YV.,, 
Francis I., Maria Theresa, the Emperor Napoleon, and Charles 
Albert, and by such bodies as the Municipal Assemblies of the 
Italian Republics, the Senate of Venice, and the Aulic Council 
of Vienna—and when, on the other hand, we reflect that our 
entire Canal Legislation is embodied in ove Act of the Govern- 
ment of India, and one resolution by the Lieut.-Governor of the 
North Western Provinces, then certainly we are constrained to 
hide our diminished heads for the present. 

It has been already stated that a large portion of the work 
under review has been devoted to that description of irrigation, 
in which the author justly considers that good Canal Legislation 
forms a main element. He has accordingly furnished a history 
of legal reform, and a resumé of the law as it now stands, both 
in Lombardy and Piedmont; and without specifying minutely 
what future legislation in India should be, he urges the expe- 
diency of borrowing many of the leading principles in the [talian 
law. Of this law not only is a general abstract given, but in order 
that the reader may judge for himself, the most important clauses 
and sections have been translated iz extenso. A catalogue raé- 
sonnce Of authorities 1s appended, and it is worthy of ob- 
servation that the author has brought copies of the most 
valuable works with him out to India, to enrich the library of 
the Rurki College. On the great practical utility of these 
proceedings, any comment of ours is superfluous : but we cannot 
refrain from noticing the power of research evinced by the 
author in mastering such a subject, within so limited a time, 
and in acquiring such a varied mass of information from such 
scattered sources, and this, too, when the language employed 
was foreign, and the technical terminology both abstruse and 
elaborate. It is to be hoped, that these labours will not be 
lost on the legislation of India, and in order that the subject 
may reccive some preliminary ventilation, we propose briefly 
to consider what are the points hitherto left without legal 
definition or provision, what points are likely to rise hereafter, 
and what lessons are to be derived from Italian experience, 
It is not improbable that the codification of laws may occupy 
much attention in this country for some years to come ; and in 
promulyating a really effective canal code, it will be a task 
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worthy of the Indian Government to emulate the regulations 
of the Milanese, and the civil code of Charles Albert. 

But in passing to this subject, it must be observed that. le- 
gislation, to be efficient and protective of the interests both of 
the state and of individuals, ought to be prompt and timely, if 
not immediate. Laws relative to canals, if enacted in time, are 
simple in their provisions, and easy in the enforcement, but 
they become complicated in the one and difficult in the other, 
if delay, and with it a variety of adverse interests and prescrip- 
tive abuses, are permitted to intervene. Ifone lesson more than 
another is forced upon the attention by the record of Italian 
experience, it is this;—The Italians commencing their canals, 
during the bright epoch of Republican independence, took 
no thought of the future adjustment of rights and interests. 
Then ensued, at least a century and a half of calamitous dis- 
putes, abuses, irregularities, and misappropriations. When the 
evil became too monstrous and widespread to be endured quietly, 
or remedied effectually, then there ensued another century 
and a half of strenuous, though abortive efforts at legislation. 
At length, after three centuries of travail, they have sue- 
ceeded, within the last 200 years, in introducing a system of 
laws, which, though excellent in theory, and worthy of all imita- 
tion, still leave intact many sturdy old abuses, and are not unfre- 
quently disobeyed in practice. But in justice to the Italians, 
it must be remembered that their canals have been surrounded 
with constitutional, social, and political complicities. They 
seem to be the one permanent institution of Northern Italy, 
perpetually re-appearing after all the storms and transitions of 
history. ‘They have been the subjects of armed contention 
between rival principalities; and of formal treaties between 
potent empires. The proprietorship of land, water, and re- 
venue, has been mixed up with questions of feudal law, and 
debated between the the Farmer and the Baron, and again be- 
tween the Baron and the Parliament. Many canals have fol- 
lowed the changeful fortunes of fiefdoms and suzerainties. The 
noble families, bearing names so famous in literature, in art, in 
war, in statesmanship, have all been connected with the canals. 
The church even recognised irrigation among its secular con- 
cerns. Bishops constructed canals, and some of the most 
influential proprictors and staunchest perpetuators of abuses were 
monastic bodies. In the vicinity of the cities, other difficulties 
were aggravated by the position and influence of the municipal 
corporations. In this way abuses grew up, which the several 
Governments sometimes encouraged from policy, and sometimes 
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tolerated from inability to resist. Attempts at improvement 
were often met by tumult and insurrection. Patriotic re- 
formers having perilled their lives and fortunes, were con- 
demned to banishment, poverty, and even starvation. When 
the powerful vested interests above recounted,—when_ single 
often a match for the state,and when united always superior to 
it,—had been permitted to acquire immunities and privileges, 


they not only held their own, but they also threw the shield of 


their sympathy and concurrence over all minor abuses, by whom- 
soever maintained. The evil, if assailed at the commencement, 
might have been suppressed, but when strengthened by pre- 
scription, it became as indestructible as the hydra. The result 
was, that the state, losing all control over the supply of water, 
was deprived of its dues; that rich nobles, corporations, and 
ecclesiastics battened at the expense of the community ; that 
selfish usurpations, discreditable contests, and wanton private 
injuries, were rife and frequent. After ages of toil and trouble, 
much of this has been remedied. The state, however, has never 
regained its lost ground; and perpetual grants of wakes wand all 
kind of immunities, are still most common. Many canals, which 
have trebled and quadrupled the population of their districts, 
and converted plains from marshes into gardens, yet bare- 
ly repay to the state the cost of their maintenance; and Capt. 
Smith informs us, that it is a well understood thing in many 
parts of Italy, that canals, however much they may benefit 
agriculture, never answer as Government speculations. 

Now happily we are free from most of those difficulties 
which beset the Italians. We have few or no embarrassing 
antecedents, the state of society offers no obstacle, and at pre- 
sent there is a tabula rasa to work upon. Nevertheless, Capt. 
Smith, one of our first canal officers, declares that abuses may 
and will arise, unless provided against beforehand. We trust 
that the warning will not be thrown away. Perhaps abuses 
may already have arisen, or are arising. ‘The existing method and 
measures of the supply and distribution of the water are 
confessedly imperfect. If a system by which some receive 
more, and others less than they ought, be continued too long, 


may not its alteration eventually become difficult? If 


certain parties have, for a considerable period, enjoyed a parti- 
cular supply, and on ‘the expectation of that supply have entered 
into speculations and made arrangements, and then it is dis- 
covered that hitherto an error has prevailed, and that the sup- 
ply must be reduced in justice to the state, or to the 
individuals, or that extra payment must be made—would there 
not be some hesitation in pressing these demands, especi- 
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ally if complaints poured in? Again, if immunities are tem- 
porarily granted for political or personal reasons, which reasons 
after a time pass away, have not these grants a_tendoucy 
to become perpetual or indefinitely prolonged 2? At ail 
events, their resumption is more difficult than their conces- 
sion, In Ltaly half the canal revenues are frittered away 
hy these grants, and the Government is powerless even for their 
curtailment. Now, in India, the power of the Government 
to dictate its own terms at all tinesis undoubted; nevertlicless, 
the general tenderness of the law towards those who incur its 
penalties, and become amenable to its demands, is certain. The 
state is usually reluctant to enforce its own claims avainst its 
ryots, with anything that can bear the semblance of severity. 
Individuals should not be allowed to entertain unjust expec- 
tations even on colorable grounds, lest afterwards the authorities 
should be induced to realize them. It is not impossible that 
many injurious concessions, which an Italian Government 
makes on sheer compulsion, a powerful Indian Government 
might make from a merciful policy. 

To take a single instance, when the Rajbuna system (irriga- 
tion from branch channels) was substituted for the Colabuh 
system (irrigation from the main channel), on the astern 
Jumna canal, an improvement of unquestionable importance, 
grave dissatisfaction was both felt and expressed by those who 
had profited by the abolished system. On that occasion, no 
doubt, the clamour was resisted; but suppose that hereafter it 
should be necessary to introduce still more searching reforms, 
and if grave dissatisfaction should arise among a greater 
number of agriculturists, who can say what effect it might 
produce, and what retarding foree it might exert? Following out 
this train of thought, we might enquire whether already the 
interests of the state have not been partially compromised in the 
matter of water-rent. When the rates in the North West 
Provinces were fixed some forty years ago, it is believed that 
they were purposely kept low, so that they might afford exceed- 
inely cheap irrigation to the agriculturists, without ensuring 
a remunerative investment for the public capital, inasmuch 
as the Government was supposed to look for its reward to the 
improvement of the territory. Certain it is, that no private 
company could afford to take such low rates, unless it was com- 
posed of landholders who could furnish unpaid labour ; nor coul 
the people procure for themselves such cheap irrigation 1n apy 
other manner. It is often boasted that this supply is two, three, 
and even four times as cheap as well irrigation; but is this - 
matter for unalloyed congratulation? In the case of the 
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Jumna canals, many years elapsed before the income defrayed 
the current expenditure, and more before a nett return was 
yielded to the state. Suppose that Government (as it well 
may be) should, independent of philanthropic considerations, 
be desirous of rendering the new works, such as the Ganges 
and Punjab canals, really profitable speculations, vielding 
spe edy returns, In Tika case, it might seem expedient that the 
water rent-rates in the Doab of the Ganges and Jumna should 
be higher than those which have hitherto prevailed west of the 
Jumna. Yet will not the past rates of the Jumna_ eanals 
affect the future rates of the Ganges canal? Will there not 
be some difficulty felt in enforcing for the one canal rates 
materially higher than those of the others? And then, 

an uniform system of Jow rates be established in the North 
West Provinces, will not that re-act on the Punjab rates ? 


And here, we say nothing of the difeulty which might be felt 


in enhancing the old rates of the Jumna canals. It is of course 
true, that every Iakh of canal revenue, which Government 
surrenders, is so much prosperity conferred on a_ particular 
province. But on the other hand, it is perhaps so much pros- 
perity abstracted from the provinces which might have been 
also blessed with canals, had the Jost revenue been gathered 
into the cofters of the state. If from the income of every 
canal it constructs, the Government can effect an immediate 
clearance of current expenses, and obtain such a percentage on 
the venture, as shall speedily liquidate the principal, it will go 
on constructing canals until every Doab shall be like that of the 
Ganges and Jumn: a, and every delta like that of the Kistna and 
the God: avery. T herefore, we submit, that water rates should 
be fixed on commercial principles, according to the full market 
value of the article; that the right, power, and intention of 
the Government, to lease the water on these terms, and on no 
Others, and to modify these terms from time to time, according 
as fluctuations of value dictate, or contracts with individuals 
permit, be thoroughly impressed on the minds of the ae 9% 
and that an approximation to this rule be gradually effected i 
those localities, where it has not hitherto been observed. 
We now proceed to touch on some of those points, which, 
if the future development of canal irrigation is to be minute ly 
regulated, will demand consideration. For the se ‘ttlement 
of details, legislation (in the technical sense of the term) will 
not be required at first. The Government of the North 
Western Provinces might be directed to prepare a set of rules 
or bye-laws, to regulate all matters, of whatsoever description, 
connected with canals and water-courses, whether constructed 
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at the public or private expense. Such rules, though primarily 
applicable to these provinces, yet ifframed on full information, 
and if complete and accurate in principle, might subsequently 
be applied to all other parts of India. 

The first articles in such a series would declare the position 
of the Government as absolute proprietors of all public canals, 
in that capacity to be bound only by its own acts and acree- 
ments. In Italy such a definition would have cost much 
trouble, but in this country the rights of Government stand 
alone and distinct, and there is nothing to interfere with its 
direct and immediate action. The ownership of the Govern- 
ment over the running water of streams and rivers would 
also be asserted. This point, though it may have occasioned 
discussion in Italy, can hardly be doubted here. The right 
should nevertheless be asserted, because it can be made the 
basis of further authority, which may be beneficially claimed 
by Government; for private individuals and associations, when 
they make canals and water-cuts (generally with great advan- 
tage to themselves and their neighbours) do, in point of fact, 
assume that power over running water, which properly belongs 
to the state, as trustee for society at large. And the state, 
when permitting the exercise of this power, may rightfully 
claim a controlling and supervising authority. It will indeed 
usually be the policy of the Government (as will be seen here- 
after) to encourage such individuals, and to arm such associa- 
tions with legal powers and organization, but no less will it 
sometimes be the duty of Government to restrain and control, 
out of due regard to the welfare of the vicinity, as well as that 
of the projectors themselves. 

The next section would embrace the constitution of pri- 
vate Companies for the construction of canals and water-cuts. 
Associations of villages and of individuals for these purposes 
already exist in many parts of the country. Their works have 
been planned with tolerable skill, are maintained and adminis- 
tered with much efficiency, and are productive of great benefit 
toagriculture. They are to be found in most of the valleys which 
skirt the Himalayan Range. They flourish in various parts of 
the Punjab; for example, the well-known Moultan canals were 
chiefly excavated and maintained by them. They were of 
much importance when it was first resolved, on the Hastern 
Sumna eanal, to branch off Rajbuhas, that is, main water-cuts 
to conduct the water from the canal to particular localities. 
All the first Rajbuhas were cut by them and at their expense, 
under the directions of the canal officers. Subsequently, 
indeed, it has been found preferable, that the Rajbuhas should 
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be constructed by the canal department, and placed on the 
same footing as the main channels. And it has been more 
recently determined, that on the Ganges canal, no outlets for 
irrigation from the main channel are to be permitted; but 
that the supply of water shall be distributed from a chain of 
Rajbuhas running parallel with either bank of the canal, 
which Rajbuhas are to be constructed by Government as 
accessory works to the canal. Consequently, it is not proba- 
ble that the services of private societies will be again eall- 
ed into requisition for the construction of the chief Rajbuhas 
atleast. Still the development of irrigation will necessitate 
the construction of countless minor Rajbuhas. A Govern- 
ment Rajbuha conducts the water te a certain locality ; from 
it will then be derived, by private means, some larger water-cuts 
for the use of the particular set of villages in common, and 
certain smaller cuts for the use of some particular village 
alone. Ilere then is the germ of one kind of society, com- 
posed of certain villages, and another composed of the proprie- 
tors of a particular village. These societies are now very nu- 
merous, and will become still more so. Let any readers, who 
may be curious on this subject, consult Capt. Smith’s mip of 
the Doab of the Ticino and the Adda, covered literally and 
positively with a close net-work of channels, and in sober 
reality, surpassing far the caricatured representations of the 
future railway map of England ; and let them reflect upon what 
will be the number and importance of private associations, when 
the Doab of the Ganges and Jumna, or of the Ravi and Beas, 
is reduced to a similar state of intersection. It will be seen, 
then, that there both are, and will be, societies of various 
degrees, for the construction of new and original canals, and 
of secondary channels from the Government canals and Rajbu- 
has. In speaking of the organization of these societies, we 
shall not advert to societies for the maintenance and admi- 
nistration of affairs connected with irrigation. It is true that 
when a society has been formed for the construction of 
works, the same may afterwards systematize the irrigation ; 
but the two objects are distinct, and the different kinds of so- 
ciety will be treated of separately. The construction societies 
af we may use the term ) then, great or small, should regis- 
ter their projects, with all particulars, at the offices of the canal 
authorities of their district. In the particulars would be in- 
cluded the nature and extent of the work, the parties under- 
taking it, the mode of subscription, and the future apport. - 
ment of the water. The authorities might then object or 


receive objections to the project within a reasonable time. 
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If the plan should be sanctioned, either in whole or with 
modifications, the society would proceed to elect one or more 
committees for the erection of the works, the levying of sub- 
scriptions, the furnishing of unpaid labour, and the like. In 
all these matters, the representatives or committee men would 
have powers to enforce the fulfilment of all agreements, and 
it would be their duty to report any default to the authorities. 
If any party, caarged with the performance of any urgent part 
of the work, should delay in its execution, the managers should 
instantly take the matter into their own hands, and subsequent- 
ly recover the expense from the proper person, by some strin- 
vent mode of realization. Independent of compulsion, penalties 
would be attached to default, and also liability for damages 
us compensation for any injurious delay or impediment which 
may have occurred. It is of consequence that the members 
of such associations should be promptly and strictly kept to their 
duty. Under a native Government, the majority would, 
without ceremony, apply force to any defaulter. Under the 
British Government they must cither submit to the evil or 
resort to the law. If the managers should want either zeal or 
legal power, the result might be that some village would fail to 
furnish its quota of labourers, would execute its portion of the 
line badly or slowly, or some neglect near the head works, 
though not affecting the defaulter himself, might be most inju- 
rious to the other members ; or some individual, charged with 
the clearance of some essential channel, would leave it unclear- 
ed. On the other hand, the authorities would receive any com- 
plaints that might be made against the managers, and enforce 
their responsibility both towards the public and towards the 
constituency. Some questions might possibly arise regarding 
the admission of parties to these societies, no person (whatever 
the moral obligation might be) could well be compelled to join, 
but sometimes persons, who would have a fair right to join, such 
as sharers in the village, or the upper class of cultivators (heredi- 
tary), if excluded, might demand admission. 

Connected with the construction of works, another impor- 
tant point is, the “right of passage,” thatis, the right of conducting 
a canal or other channel through private property, under cer- 
tain conditions, and of taking up land for that purpose, on 
payment of compensation, or the completion of some other ar- 
rangement with the owner. Among the Italians, it exists in full 
force, is rigidly observed and accurately defined. Embodied in 
the earliest laws, it is regarded as the Magna Chartaof Italian 
irrigation, and the most time-honored of agricultural customs. 
In India, though partially recognized in practice, it has not 
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found its way into our statute book, and has no place in the one 
act and the one resolution. Nevertheless, the principle is under- 
stood by the peasantry. In irrigation from wells, the owner 
may conduct his little water channel through the intervening 
fields of his neighbour. And we believe it would be found, 
that in most of the village settlement records, a clause to 
this effect has been inserted in the Administration Paper. 
Sometimes disputes arise, and perhaps they are usually settled 
by a reference to the village record ; but in the present state 
of the law, we doubt whether a Court of Justice would affirm 
theright, unlessit had been provided for at a settlement, or unless 
proof of the custom in that particular village should be tender- 
ed. Now it will be understood that the right, as claimed by the 
state, is different from the same right when claimed by a pri- 
vate individual or company. The state takes the land it wants 
on behalf of the public, the private party asks to take his neigh- 
bour’s land for his own benefit. In well irrigation, the ground 
occupied by the passage is so little, that none feel any in- 
convenience; but in canal irrigation, the encroachment is often 
serious. Nevertheless, the declaration of the right is absolutely 
essential to the development of irrigation. Different modes 
of compensation might be established for Government and for 
private individuals. Government would buy the land outright, 
under the same valuation as for all other land taken up on the 
public service. But in the case of private parties the Italian 
law declares the right of passage to be subject to what are 
technically termed “ servitudes,” that is, in plain language, the 
payment of cesses and ground rent, and to the performance of 
stipulated conditions. A similar rule might be adopted in this 
country. The private party should not be allowed to bring 
his neighbour's landto a forced sale, nor to take it in perpetuity. 
He can merely take it temporarily, for as long as the channel 
may be maintained, nor can he dispose of it for any other pur- 
pose. And if the channel should be at any time discontinued, the 
ground reverts into the possession of the proprictor. During 
its occupation, the irrigator must pay all dues that accrue on 
the land, whether the land revenue, village expenses, or any 
other cess, and besides these a money rent to the landlord. 
This rent should be fixed at a liberal rate ; indeed, it might be 
well that an extra margin (as in Italy) should be allowed, 
as a fourth or an eighth, in lieu of the inconvenience which 
the landlord suffers in the surrender of his property. In 
some parts, both of India and Italy, the landlord is allowed to 
take a certain quantity of water from the channel, but this 
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mode is not a good one, and should not be introduced nor 
adopted, unless especially stipulated for by private agreement, 
It is perhaps hardly necessary to add, that on land taken up in 
virtue of the right of passage by Government, the revenue 
would be remitted, but not on land taken up by private par- 
ties. But when the state ora private party exercises the right of 
passage, several important obligations are contracted, besides 
that of compensation. Not only must that line be selected which 
shall be least injurious to the landlord, and the least possible 
amount of ground be taken, but the irrigator must guard against 
all injury to the adjoining lands from leakage, stagnation, or 
other cause. Hlemust keep all roads and foot-paths open, he must 
provide means of drainage for the rain water, lest the banks of 
his channel become a dyke for the formation of marshes; in 
short, he must take care to make himself as slight a nuisance 
as possible to the neighbours, on whom he has forced his society. 
The Sardinian Civil Code categorically imposes all these or 
similar obligations, and the example might well be followed 
here. It will have been already seen that full opportunity 
would be given to those through whose land passage might be 
demanded, of laying before the canal authorities any objections 
they might entertain against the projected line. 

In relation to the last-named heading, may be noticed the 
determination of what are called * Protective distances.” In 
Italy this matter seems to have been a prolific source of unsa- 
tisfactory litigation, but the Piedmontese law exhibits as much 
precision as the subject admits of. The single clause contained 
in the Indian law seems very meagre, and moreover contains an 
inaccuracy, which Capt. Smith has pointed out, with a view to 
its remedy. ‘The objects of protective distances appear to be 
two-fold; first, that lands which are so near a channel as to 
derive moisture, from filtration and percolation, in an equal 
degree as if they received water, should be compelled to pay 
water rent, (for which the Indian Resolution does provide; 
and, second, that channels and water-cuts should not be over- 
crowded, nor destroy each other’s supply, nor be too near the 
boundaries of estates; and that new springs should not be 
opened too near to pre-existing ones (for which no provision 1s 
made.) Then the question arises as to what the distance 
should be. But into this we need not enter, as it is a purely pro- 
fessional point, and, moreover, its decision must hang on local 
variations and peculiarities. Uniformity has not been attained 
in Italy, and will not be attainable here. There must, no doubt, 
be maximum and minimum distances. 
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The questions hitherto touched on have related to the con- 
struction of works; we will now advert to questions connected 
with the supply of water from the said works. 

Under this heading, (next after the assertion of the right 
and intention of the Government with reference to the supply 
from its own canals, in themanner we have previously described, ) 
one of the cardinal points is the establishment of a ‘ module” 
of water. In this are involved, firstly, an unit of measurement ; 
and secondly, a machinery by which water may be exactly dies 
pensedaccording to this standard. Now this object, one of the first 
intheoretical necessity, seems to be oneof the last inactual attain- 
ment. In Italy it was for centuries the great apple of discord, to 
this day the utmost diversity prevails : and at Milan, where a 
tolerably good module has been established, it was one of the 
latest reforms effected. The standard isin one place regulated 
by area of channel, inanother by movement of water-wheel, in 
another by “ oncia” or inch. Then these “ inches” vary ; 
there would be one “inch” at Lodi, and a different one at 
Verona, or at Cremona, or at Brescia, or at Caluso, or at 
Novara. In India there is yet neither module nor machi- 
nery worthy of the name. The determination of both is a 
problem which remains for professional skill to solve. ae 
they have been fixed, they should be at once incorporated 1 
the canal rules, and prescribed for general adoption. This 
uniform standard obtained, some of the existing modes will be 
improved and secured, and others, such as the area standard (by 
which the value of the water is measured by the area irrigated 
under various crops) will be discontinued, except for certain 
kinds of land, suchas rice. Indeed, the area system, though 
hitherto much in vogue, is pronounced by the best canal au- 
thorities to be radically vicious, and fit for nothing, except 
disuse. The standard module, when once promulgated, 
would be rendered compulsory on all Government chan- 
nels, and would be the standard for the assessment of all 
water-rents derivable therefrom. How far it should be 
prescribed for private canals, and for contracts between indi- 
viduals, might be doubtful. It would, perhaps, be sufficient 
to declare, as regards special transactions, that there would be 
no interference in explicit engagements, but that disputes 
would, in the absence of written contract, or in the event of the 
terms being doubtful, be decided with reference to the Govern- 
ment standard. ‘The Piedmontese Government pursues a si- 
milar course; though prescribing a module, it allows full scope 
to private agreements, more in fact than requisite. In re- 
spect to private canal companies, it is worthy of considera- 
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tion whether the module should be enforced. As the 
irrigation, by revolutionizing the cultivation, may affect 
the constitution of the community, and the tenure of the 
estate, will probably cause an internal redistribution of the 
revenue, and perhaps, reallotment of the land, it is of the last 
importance that the water should be dispensed with all practi- 
cable exactitude. If we are really certain that our module js 
better than the association can invent for themselves, why 
not insist on their adopting it? At all events, the canal au- 
thority, in his capacity of visitor general of private canals, 
should have a discretionary power of introducing the module 
compulsorily wherever he found it necessary. 

In respect to the granting of applications for water—it would 
be declared generally, as at present, that all cultivators whose 
lands lie within reach of the canal, are entitled to receive 
water on application. But if the supply is insufficient to meet 
all applications, will the rejection rest entirely with the canal 
officer, or will a certain day be fixed, after which all applications 
would be liable to rejection, or would certain rules for prefer- 
ence be laid down ? Those whose lands have been taken up 
for the canal, certainly have a preferential claim. Beyond 
this, priority of application would be the best ground of pre- 
ference. Proximity to the channel would not constitute such 
ground, especially after the introduction of Rajbuhas. 
Some provisions are required for the contingencies arising from 
failure of supply. In Piedmont, they are most complete. In 
the event of such failure, preference would be given to those 
who might have been declared specially entitled thereto. Then 
the most recent irrigators would be the first to be de- 
prived of the water, and such is the rule at present. Those 
who might be thus deprived would obtain a rateable remission 
of water-rent, but not compensation for agricultural expendi- 
ture, incurred on the faith of receiving the water which has 
heen withheld, and this equitable distinction is strictly laid 
down and observed in Piedmont ; unless, indeed, the failure 
has arisen from the neglect or misconduct of any party, agaist 
whom an action for damages might be brought. In the above 
cases of failure, a pro ratd distribution of the water (as much 
as this might be) among the irrigators, would hardly be Just, 
and perhaps not practicable; but it might be the only course 
open inthe case of a village channel, where all the sharers 
had joined, each man subscribing according to his share, on the 
condition that he was to receive water in the same proportion. 

In respect of contracts, it may be presumed that the Govern- 
ment will not dispose of the water in absolute sale, nor make 
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any perpetual grants. That leases for a moderate term of 


years should be granted is highly expedient. In that case 
the lessee would have the power of subletting. The regis- 
try of all private contracts at the canal offices, should be 
rendered obligatory. A system of well-framed contracts 
will prevent the many disappointments which arise in regard 
to prescription, which is imagined by one party and denied by 
the other. A party has for years enjoyed facilities of irriga- 
tion upon certain terms, without any specific agreement, and 
he deems himself entitled toa perpetuation of these advantages— 
if any changes should be attempted, he is aggrieved. Among 
the Italians, in consequence of the past confusion of tenures, 
great respect is everywhere paid to prescription. Successful 


resistance has been repeatedly made to attempted violations of 


it on the part of tyrannical canal proprietors, who, out of mere 
caprice, would strive to inflict sudden ruin on a whole district. 
In some parts twelve years and upwards constitute the term 
of possession which exempts an irrigator from all distur- 
bance in his arrangements. No such rule need be prescribed 
here, because, as regards certainty of tenure, we start free 
of all encumbrances ; moreover the preparation of the surface 
of the soil for irrigation is probably less expensive here than 
in Italy, and, consequently, the cultivator is less exposed to 
damage froma change of system. It will be suflicient that 
timely notice be given of any intended change. 

In Italy there is a rule, termed a diritto Minsistenza, by which a 
party, who may possess canal water which he cannot use him- 
self, may be compelled to lease it out to others. Capt. Smith 


. . ° bed %- ° . 
gives some amusing stories of rich nobles, who, in a spirit of 


mere selfishness and mischief, refused to lease their surplus 
‘anal waters to drought-stricken farmers : one worthy posi- 
tively turned the waters into the river Po! In these cases, the 
recusant is forced to give water to the applicants on the 
payment of equitable rent. Such conduct would, no doubt, 
be rare in any country, but it might not be amiss that power 
should be taken to enforce the obligation in the case of private 
canals, The Government has certainly a right to demand this, 
in return for the many privileges it secures to all irrigation. 
There is a system styled “ horary rotation,” common both 
in Italy and India, by which cultivators take water in turns 
for a certain number of hours each. Disputes, if they should 
arise, would be of a trivial character, and the decision of them 
would generally be guided by the fundamental rule, that the ir- 
rigator is entitled to neither more nor less than all the water he 
can get from the canal during his time. Capt. Smith mentions 
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two or three of the commonest kinds of disputes in Italy, and 
the mode of their adjustment in India. If any class of dis. 
putes can be specified as frequently recurring, rules of adjudi- 
cation should be given. 

We now proceed to sundry topics having reference to the 
maintenance and administration of the irrigation system, 
In this branch of the subject would be included the preserva- 
tion of the works, in such a manner that the least possible 
injury shall accrue to the proprietors at large, the employers 
of the water, and the immediate neighbourhood ; the prohibi- 
tion and prevention of anything that may be prejudicial to the 
public health and convenience ; and the infliction of adequate 
punishment on those who may commit acts injurious to irriga- 
tion, or may infringe rules promulgated for the general bene- 
fit. 

For the attainment of these ends an important measure 
suggests itself. In Italy it has long been an understood prin- 
ciple that the canal administration is best carried on by associa- 
tions of the irrigators themselves, under the direction of the exe- 
cutive. Inrespect to many canals, these administrative socie- 
ties are of ancient date, and in rough times they are the only 
power that could maintain internal order and external security. 
During his short lived reign in Italy, Napoleon saw what im- 
portant aid might be afforded to the Government, by an execu- 
tive machinery of this description. He accordingly began 
to form the agriculturists of Lombardy into a number of execu- 
tive societies, and the organization was subsequently adopted 
by the Austrian Government. The whole territory is now 
mapped out into divisions and districts for this purpose. 
Capt. Smith very properly recommends this plan to the notice 
of the Indian Government. Its feasibility and advantages are 
certain, and it easily admits of unlimited expansion, elaboration 
or contraction, simultaneously with the greater or less develop- 
ment of irrigation. The employers of a whole canal, or of the 
section of a canal, or the cultivators of a single village, may be 
formed into a larger or a smaller society ; or subordinate socie- 
ties may be formed within central societies; or existing societies, 
for the construction of works, may be kept up as conservancy 
associations. The habits of the agricultural community are 
eminently favorable tothe introduction of such a system, and 
the work required would be done more effectively, economically, 
and beneficially, than it could be done in any other manner. It 13 
generally admitted that there is one evil which the canal au- 
thorities can hardly overcome, namely, the corrupt practices of 
the subordinate watchmen and policemen. But if the irrigators 
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can be compelled themselves to guard the administration, and 
themselves to furnish watchmen, greater fidelity and efficiency 
will be secured. The canal officers can superintend the forma- 
tion of these societies, the framing of bye-laws for their organi- 
zation, and the election of office-bearers; and the exact duties 
and responsibilities of all parties would be defined. These so- 
cieties, when formed, would be responsible for the prevention of 
trespass, fraud and theft, the observance of holidays, the 
proper and punctual closing of outlets, the protection of ma- 
chinery, the securing of drainage, the prevention of leakage, 
marshy stagnation, and prohibited cultivation, the general ex~- 
ecution of all sanatory measures, and the reporting of all offences, 
whether of omission or commission. If the office-bearers were 
well selected, rendered strictly responsible, and thoroughly sup- 
ported in all endeavours they might make to do their duty, the 
system would, no doubt, work excellently. 

Most of the branches of administration just enumerated are 
already partially provided for, but in almost all of them a more 
complete set of rules is needed. The labours of a well-known 
committee have laid a sound foundation for sanatory legislation, 
and there should now be no difficulty in defining the general 
sanatory obligations of every irrigator, and the special regula- 
tions to be imposed by the Canal Department on particular 
localities. This department of the Italian legislation is unsa- 
tisfactory. The chief cause of the failure has been the want 
of sufficient data and knowledge on the part of the Govern- 
ment. The authorities, with more zeal than information, are 
constantly attempting reforms, of real or fancied necessity, which 
attempts are always resisted by the farmers with equal pertinaci- 
ty and greater skill, so that the only results have been intrigue 
and disturbances. Their statute book teems with stringent 
enactments against infractions of the law; some of which 
we would do well to borrow. ‘There is a general want of 
punitive provision in our canal rules, and several proceedings, 
which quite amount to crimes, are treated as the most venial 
misdemeanors. To every administrative rule should be at- 
tached a ‘specific penalty for its infringement, and several of- 
fences, such as the fraudulent taking of more water than has 
been bargained for, the abstraction of water, or wilful damage, 
should be declared what they really are, felonious acts, and 
punishable with imprisonment. 

There yet remains to be considered the authority by which all 
these measures are to be superintended, and all these rights 
adjudicated. If irrigation should be developed to the extent, 
and in the manner we suppose, disputes and perhaps even liti- 
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gation must frequently arise. Then to what authority will 
reference be made? Tothecivil Court? As at present consti- 
tuted, these courts are not competent to deal satisfactorily with 
such questions. Much special knowledge would be needed, 
which they cannot be expected to possess. Many classes of 
cases connected with canals, in their nature judicial, would be 
best adjudicated by the canal officers. And if such be the 
fact, why should they not be vested with certain powers for 
this purpose? They already possess important fiscal and ma- 
gisterial authority, and it might perhaps be expedient to give 
them some judicial authority besides. At all events, it would 
seem that the Government is bound to do one of three things: 
—either to render the civil courtsthemselves competent to decide 
canal irrigation questions ; or to supply a class of nen to render 
professional aid to the courts; or to vest the canal ofticers 
with judicial powers. As things are, the canal officers are, 
doubtless, often constrained by their position to settle matters 
of right, and to perform acts which are in reality judicial. We 
have already explained the advantages which the Italian tri- 
bunals possess. They can always obtain the aid of professional 
men (pertti) as assessors, but no such juries could be impan- 
nelled in this country. 

In sketching a set of rules which might be applicable to the 
canal districts of Northern India, we have not pretended to 
state with legal precision, the various matters which such rules 
would embrace. We have merely thrown together the raw 
materials for legislation. But before concluding, it may be as 
well to recapitulate the substance of the preceding pages, and 
to group together the main proposals which they contain. It 
has been suggested then :— 

RELATING TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF WORKS. 


1. That a code of canal rules be drawn up, which should 
comprise detailed provision on the following points, 

2. That in the unrestricted management of all public canals, 
the Government should be bound by nothing except its own 
acts and agreements. 

3. That the exclusive right of the state to the running 
water of all rivers and streams be asserted, which right may be 
transferred to private companies or individuals, on “the condi- 
tion that they submit to state control. 

4. That authoritative aid be given to priv ate companies and 
associations for the construction of canals, in effecting a com- 
plete organization; and that sanction and validity be given 
to the acts which they may perform in their collective capacity. 
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5. ‘That the representatives and oflfice-bearers be legally 
empowered to give effect to the objects of the society, to 
enforce the performance of agreements implied or expressed, 
and to report all cases of default. 

6. That complaints regarding admission to, or exclusion 
from, such societies, be heard by the canal authorities. 

7. That the “right of passage” be affirmed on_ behalf 
both of the state and of private associations, and of indi- 
viduals, 

8. That the land revenue be remitted from land taken up 
for public canals, but not on land taken up for private canals, 

9. That the mode of compensation be established, in the 
case of the state, by absolute purchase, and in the case of private 
parties, by payment of fiscal demands and other expenses inci- 
dent on the land, and of a liberal ground-rent. 

10. That the several obligations consequent on the exercise 
of the “right of passage,” relating to the selection of the 
line, the provision for drainage and roadway, the prevention 
of leakages, and other objects, be strictly defined. 

11. That fair opportunity be given to landlords to file 
objections against the passage. 

12. That if any private canal, channel, or water-cuts, should 
be abandoned, the ground should revert to the original 
proprietor. 

13. That minimum and maximum protective distances be 


fixed, 
14. That they be accurately defined when including the 


lands adjacent to the public canals. 

15. That they be made the means of preventing mutual 
injury between the employers of water and the projectors 
of works. 

16. That they be rendered applicable to the opening of 
springs, 

RELATING TO THE SUPPLY OF WATER. 

17. That a general standard and unit of measurement be 
prescribed. 

18. That the use of the standard be enforced on all public 
canals, and on private channels, at the discretion of the canal 


authorities. 
19. That in private contracts, the terms agreed upon 
between the parties be enforced, but that doubtful transactions 


be interpreted by the standard measure. 
20, That the general right of cultivators, whose lands are 
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adjacent to public canals, to obtain water on application, be 
declared. 

21. That if any preferential claims of certain parties over 
others be allowed, the rule of such preference be published. 

22. That mere proximity of land to the canal be not 
deemed a valid ground of preference. 

23. That a preference be conceded to those whose lands 
may have been taken up for the canal. 

24. That, however, generally, priority of application should 
regulate priority of title. 

25. That the above rules be followed in cases of failure 
of supply, that is, the most recent employer should be the 
first to be deprived of water. 

26. That if under the above necessity water be withheld 
from any employer, he be entitled to a rateable remission of 
water-rent. 

27. That, however, no such employer be entitled to com- 
pensation for capital invested in preparing the land for irriga- 
tion, unless the failure has been caused by neglect or miscon- 
duct, in which case he can obtain damages by action at 
law. 

28. That the full right and intention of the Government 
be declared to fix the water-rents in the manner it may _ think 
best, and to modify the method of dispensing the water, and 
of fixing its value from time to time, according as the progress 
of science, and the circumstances of the period may render 
expedient, excepting so far forth as such matters may have 
been specially fixed by contract. 

29. That in public canals no absolute sale or perpetual 
grant of the water be permitted. 

30. That the contracting of agreements regarding the water 
for moderate periods, and the registration before the canal 
authorities of all private contracts of this nature, be encour- 
aged, 

31. That the lessee of water (unless there should have 
been special agreement to the contrary) be empowered to 
sublet. 

32. That no period of prescription, as constituting any 
right to receive water on certain terms, be legally admitted. 

33. That an equitable period for notice of changes, to be 
given by the canal proprietor to the employer, be prescribed. _ 

34. That the canal authorities be empowered to compel, if 
necessary, the proprietors of private canals, to lease out ther 
surplus waters. 
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35. That as regards “ horary rotation,” precise rules be 
framed to prevent disputes beween the several employers, and 
also between them and the proprietors. 

RELATING TO THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE IRRIGATION 
SYSTEM. 

36. That the canal authorities be authorized to portion out 
the irrigated districts into administrative divisions, both supe- 
rior and subordinate, and of various sizes, as may be deemed 
most expedient. 

37. That the general sanatory obligations of every irriga- 
tor, in addition to special regulations, be defined. 

38. That his compulsory obligations, as regards his share 
in the repair and maintenance of the works, be also declared. 

39. That the general body of irrigators in each division 
should constitute a conservancy society, for the maintenance of 
the works, the prevention of fraud and theft, the observance 
of police and sanatory regulations, and the enforcement of 
penalties. 

40. That the functions of such society may be delegated to 
regularly appointed office-bearers, whose powers to give effect 
to the objects of the society, and whose responsibility to the 
canal authorities for the performance of their duties, should 
be rigidly defined. 

41. That the bye-laws of such societies be framed under 
the direction of the canal authorities, and registered in their 
offices. 

42, That the full rights and intention of the Government 
to prohibit particular kinds of cultivation or irrigation, in par- 
ticular localities, and to impose any other sanatory restrictions, 
be declared. 

43. That the scale of penalties for breach of rule be 
enhanced, and that punitive provisions against misdemeanors 
be rendered more stringent than at present. 

44. That the fraudulent taking of more water than has 
been bargained for, be made punishable criminally, and that 
the abstraction of water from any canal or watercourse be 
treated as an aggravated theft. 

45. That the canal authorities be vested with certain judi- 
cial powers, to enable them to adjudicate the various matters 
indicated in the above rules. 

Before taking leave of a book to which we are indebted for 
much of the information, whereon the foregoing sugges- 
tions have been based, we must say a few words on its literary 
qualities. The arrangement of the subject, and the order of 
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its compartments, are lucid and complete, so as greatly to aid 
the memory and facilitate reference. The historical data are 
full and interesting. ‘The style is clear, facile, fluent,—severa] 
passages, such as the summary of the physical peculiarities of 
Lombardy, or of the advantages of the lake system, evince a 
power of vivid description and condensed statement. There are 
interspersed many passages of general interest, which we haye 
refrained from noticing, as not pertaining to the purely Indian 
objects of this article. Such passages are, the description of 
the revenue survey of Lombardy; of the relations between 
landlord and tenant; of the meadow irrigation; of the Tus- 
can Maremma; of the rice cultivation; of the application of 
canal water to the sewerage of cities. On the whole, the work 
offers a mass of information, not to be found, we believe, in any 
other books in the English language, and this too on a subject 
belonging to aclass which receives less attention than it ought, 
for its intrinsic importance. Which of the many histories that 
have descanted on the politics of Northern Italy, have de- 
scribed that system of irrigation, without which this most inter- 
esting kingdom would be but a poor and insignificant tract? 
Which of the many travellers that visit the far-famed Lagos of 
Maggiore, Como or Garda, reflect that their poetical magnifi- 
cence is more than equalled by their material utility ? Lastly, 
we think, that the perusal of these volumes will tend to raise 
the reader’s estimation of the character and capabilities of the 
Italian people. ‘They teem with recitals of fortitude, energy, 
and enterprise. Oftentimes to promote canals, individuals have 
perilled their whole substance; communes have emptied their 
coffers; magistracies have superintended the works; the 
agricultural population have turned out en masse to labour 
night and day ; and the whole community have set themselves, 
with exemplary perseverance, to repair the losses caused by the 
ravages of plundering armies, and the devastation of invading 
elements. The Italians themselves point to their canals a3 
one source at least of satisfaction not alloyed by the recollec- 
tion of failure and humiliation, and not mingled with associa- 
tions of national misfortune. It would be well for them if 
those annals on which they so much pride themselves, should 
inspire them with some rational self-reliance, and some aptitude 
for self-Government, and thus fulfil what has been eloquently 
said to be a main object of history, namely, that of ‘ exciting 
hope in the breast of all patriots.” 
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Art. V.—The Great Cities of the Ancient World, in their Glory 
and Desolation. By Theodore Alois Buc hley, B. A., of Christ- 
Church. London, 1852. 


Tus is the age of daring enterprises and investigations, 
and adventurous men are pushing their discoveries in every 


direction, far beyond the boundaries laid down by their p ae 


cessors. The time is not long past, when the burning sands « 

Africa, and the Polar ice of the north were une xplore ‘d regions, 
which only conveyed to the mind a vague idea of fables and 
legends. But of late years, the activity of tourists has most 
alarmingly increased, and the pile of books in our libraries is 
the best proof of the fact. Nearly all climates and races under 
the sun have now their historians, and almost every barrier 
has been thrown down, that till lately obstructed their research, 
This, therefore, is the time for a stationary traveller to go over 


the great globe, and to “see the manners and the cities of 


many men,” without moving from his cool veranda, or his warm 
fire-side. 

Amongst so many books of travels as have lately appeared, 
it is difficult to select one, or any small number, as the subject 
of comment. Mr. Bue kley’ 3 subject, however, appears to be 
peculiarly interesting. We owna special partiality for it. 
It must be an inte: resting, though melancholy, occupation, 


“To mark of mighty things the narrow grave.” 

Mr. Buckley, indeed, records not his own travels. But the 
sketches given are compiled from travellers’ books, and other 
works of authority, and that is enough for our purpose. 
The task was well chosen, and it has been well executed ; and 


we will take up Mr. Buckley’s little work for our “ guide, 


philosopher, and friend.’ 
Our author tells us in his introduction, that his only object 


in compiling the present volume has been ‘ to trace man where 
* man has worked, and thought best, to read his history in the 
‘ greatest standing memorial of its pro; gress, and to make stones 
tell the sad story of those who laid them.” And, this being 
his only purpose, he has not noticed ‘ all] the cities of antiquity, 
‘ but those merely which were the best representatives of 
* human progress.” In this he has done wisely. “ An elaborate 
and circumstantial history of the ancient world” would have 
had no interest for the heel reader. ‘To the antiquarian 
and the scholar, a knowledge of every nook and corner of the 
earth may be of importance, and may afford pleasure. But 
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few prominent objects on the great ficld of the world, are all 
that ordinary readers care to know about and remember. The 
ancient world, to the present generation, is a land of mysteries, 
and men love to list to the history of its glory and deso- 
lation, almost with the wondering anxiety of childhood. But 
it is only the history of grandeur and splendour that have 
passed away—over which the torrent of time has rolled, and 
which has almost petrified and become frozen, that mankind 
long to be acquainted with; and the traces of this grandeur 
and magnificence are only to be met with among the ruins of 
great towns and cities. 

Thebes, Nineveh, Babylon! to the present generation, 
what are they? Names! Ah no, they are more than names, 
They are the great standing memorials with which are wound 
up all our associations of the days of old. very fragment 
of their time-worn fabrics is a chronicle of the gorgeous mag- 
nificence and immeasurable might of the generation that has 
past away. The broken columns of Babylon remind us of 
“the great city that was a golden cup in the hand of the Lord, 
that made all the earth drunken ;” her waters recall to us visions 
of the exiles that sat beside them and wept; and ruined fanes 
and desecrated altars, of which shapeless vestiges present such 
a melancholy picture, bring back to the memory the prophet’s 
terrible denunciation, “ Put yourselves in array against Ba- 
‘ bylon round about; all ye that bend the bow, shoot at her; 
* spare no arrows, for she hath sinned against the Lord.” Like 
her, Nineveh also is invested with a sacred interest, and her 
magnificent sculptures, and crumbling shapeless monuments, 
recal to our minds the wailings and lamentations of the pro- 
phets, while, through her veil of sorrow, they reveal the 
unequalled splendour of the days of old. And Thebes, with 
her hundred gates, the oldest amongst the cities of the earth, 
with her real and her fabled magnificence, now alike in decay, 
almost makes us hesitate to believe that the knowledge and 
mightiness of man hath increased with the lapse of ages. 

The antiquity of Thebes is lost in such mythical indistinct- 
ness, that it were vain to endeavour to trace it. It was the 
ancient capital of Egypt, when Egypt was in its glory. But 
the commencement of Egyptian greatness is not to be 
unravelled at this hour of the day, and the founder of the city of 
a hundred gates, though he may have deserved better at the 
hands of posterity, must be content to remain unknown. 
Much of its sublime greatness, however, Thebes owed to 
Sesostris, the earliest of the heroes figuring in history. Both 
fiction and history agree in representing him as a great warrior, 
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and he is stated to have extended his conquering expeditions 
far and wide. He conquered many countries, and brought 
with him innumerable captives; and the supposition is not 
improbable, that these captives were employed in toiling, by 
brick and mortar, to exalt and magnify that power which had 
reduced them to bondage. ‘The colossal ruins, which yet 
call up visions of a gigantic city, owed their origin, it seems, 
to the triumphs of a conqueror over the misfortune of van- 
quished millions. 

The ruins of Thebes are of gigantic proportions, and they 
extend over an area of 140 furlongs in circumference. There 
is no sound of life at present to be heard amidst the crumbling 
desolation. Even the beasts of prey walk “the city of the 
dead,” with noiseless footsteps, as if afraid to waken the echo 
of the tombs; and the wandering Turkoman of the deserts 
approaches not within their fearful precincts, where multitudes 
of evil spirits are believed to reside. The voice of the sound- 
ing statue of Memnon has long been mute, and silence reigns 
undisturbed, amid the skeletons of giant temples, that four 
thousand years before, perchance, rung to the melody of bells 
consecrated to idolatry. Idolatry provoked Divine judement, 
till the city of a hundred gates was reduced to a heap of 
ruins, 

The distant prospect of the ruins of Thebes is said to be 
comparatively poor. It imparts no adequate idea of their 
real sublimity. Some centuries ago, the view was not quite 
so ineffective. But years, many years, have come and gone 
over the ruins, and the prospect has as surely undergone a 
change, as the fragments have undergone mutilation, or been 
buried beneath whirlwinds of sand. ‘The Colossal statue of 
granite, supposed by some to have been the musical figure 
of Memnon, by others to have been a_ representation of 
Sesostris, is not even mentioned by our author, so much 
has it lost the prominence that it long enjoyed, as the first 
object that attracted the notice of the traveller. It requires 
no notice now. It has had enough already, and is at pre- 
sent no longer prominent enough for more. He gives us a 
glowing description of the temple of Luxor, and from the 
irregularity of the building, infers that the whole work was 
probably not raised at once. The hypothesis is a natural 


one, and is correct, not only of the temple of Luxor, but of 


many other ancient edifices. He gives us a still more circum- 
stantial description of the splendid remains of Karnack, which 
contain several buildings of the largest size, and a hypostole 
hall, 338 feet long, by 170 broad, having a double row of pillars, 
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magnificent even in decay. As remarked already, the edifices 
appear to have been erected in successive ages, and some 
parts of even the most magnificent structures bear traces of 
having been formed out of the materials of buildings of stilj 
earlier date. It is also plainly to be observed, that though the 
civil and religious buildings have many features in common, 
the sculptures on the latter are always sufficiently explanatory, 
being in every case religious and symbolical. ' 

The decline of Thebes may be traced so far back as the 
conquest of Egypt by the Ethiopians. The Persian con- 
quest, in 526 B. c., under Cambyses, almost completed its 
destruction. Pliny says, that one of the obelisks so struck 
the ruthless barbarian with admiration, that he ordered the 
fire to be quenched, when about to reach it. But, if he did so, 
his order was not executed, till after much devastation had 
been effected. ‘The wooden huts of the age spread the flames 
about and around them, with amazing rapidity, and the largest 
monuments of human industry, made of granite and other 
stones, were effectually, if not completely, ruined. What 
remained after this desecration, was reduced under the Romans, 
who seem to have freely used the ruins as a stone quarry, At 
present, the whole site is one large field, strewed with ruins 
whitening on the desert sands. Colossal blocks of granite, 
skeletons of giant temples, broken gateways and columns, the 
wrecks of extraordinary porticoes, are all that remain of the city 
of a hundred gates, which sent forth its “twice ten thousand” 
armed chariots against the foe; and they are neither over- 
grown with moss, nor the weeds of the desert, nor rank grass. 
Many whole monuments have been buried in the sands, which 
have blown over and covered them; but what remains un- 
buried, stands “in all the nakedness of desolation,” unblack- 
ened by weather, and unmantled by the ivy. 

Memphis and Heliopolis, the Noph, and the On or Aven of 
the Scriptures, were also cities of note in ancient Egypt; 
though not of equal importance with Thebes, the No or No- 
Ammon of the Bible, the capital of the Empire. Memphis ap- 
pears to have been chiefly famous for its commercial character ; 
of a certain portion of Egypt it was also considered the 
capital—that portion we mean, in or near which the Israelites 
were settled; and of idolatrous stations it was one of the first, 
being the place where the bull Apis was honored with pecu- 
liar veneration. At the present moment, even its site is not 
certainly known, a few red granite blocks being nearly all 
that survives of its former wealth and splendour ; and these 
are half hid by a thicket of palm. An immense mass of materials 
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seems to have been carried off by its various conquerors, 
and statues also, except those of prodigious size, and yet what 
remain are worthy of a spectator’s admiration. Some of the 
statues were painted with a varnish that, to this day, after the 
Japse of perhaps four thousand years, has the appearance of 
freshness, and, despite of mutilations, the figures of idols dis- 
play a resemblance to nature, and an accuracy of form and 
justness of proportions, seldom met with, except in Greece, in 
the relics of antiquity. 

The traces of the site of Heliopolis are still less dis- 
tinct than those of Memphis. Its name signifies it to have 
been the city of the Sun; and it was the centre of the 
worship of the bull Mnevis. For the learning of its priests 

also, it was very famous, and likewise for the antiquity of its 
records; but a solitary obelisk, some ruins of sphinxes, a few 
fragments of mutilated idols, and a light sprinkling of other 

ruins, are all that remain of the city of the sun. The decline 
of Heliopolis was owing to the same causes which wrought 
the downfall of Thebes and Memphis, and the most prominent 
amongst them was idolatry. The Egyptians, at a very early 
age, were a civilized and knowing people. Their country was 
the cradle of the arts and sciences. But they had as early 
deviated from the worship of God. Their pyramids and 
columns, and temples and palaces, record the worship of brute 
creatures and images; and the All-seeing Maker of the universe, 
ever jealous of His hallowed rights, would not endure the 
contumely,  IlLis tabernacle, the earth, was not to be polluted 
for ever by the worship of dumb idols, which no more resem- 
bled Him, than the ape and the baboon resemble His noblest 
handiwork, man; and in His mightiness, He stretched forth 
His hand, and, lo! rock-built palaces, and mighty temples, and 
towering py yasmin, and gigantic monuments, became the graves 
of those who had reared them, and were surrounded. with 
desolation, the witnesses of man’s impiety, and of the vengeance 
that overtook it. 

These thoughts are yet more forcibly impressed, by pondering 
over the ruins of Babylon and Nineveh, both of which are fre- 
quently spoken of in Holy Writ. The first mention of Baby- 
lon, in history, is in Genesis, x. 10; and Nimrod, “ the mighty 
hunter before the Lord,” is there mentioned as its founder. 
But of the particulars of its antiquity we are comparatively 
ignorant, for no further notice of it is taken in Scripture, 
until the time of its connection with the history of the Jews. 
The character of Nimrod leads us to believe, that originally, it 
was at best but a community of unprincipled out-casts—an 
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asylum for the profligate followers of the mighty hunter. Till 
the days of Nimrod, the marauding progeny of the desert 
appear to have had no fixed hive. As vagrants, they pursued 
their work of rapine and plunder, and rested where they 
could trom their labors, till the bold Nimrod thought of el. 
lee ting tovether the scattered herd. 

W be ‘nthe Bible again spe aks of Babvlon, it speaks of its 
wickedness and approaching ruin. During the interval, it had 
become a great city—the capital of a great empire—the seat 
of learning and civilization. But all these are passed over 
by the sacred historian as of no importance to history, for the 
his tory of its greatness and civilization was a history of mis- 
deeds and irreverence. Babylon had striven against the Lord, 
Ife records that, and that only, tor that records the whole 
detail of its history—that is the only truth about it, necessary 
for men to know and remember. 

Of Babel, the greatest as well as the most antique edifice 
was the tower. Various reasons have been assigned for its 
erection. Asarefuge against the contingency of another flood, 
the Babylonians built the pile which they thought would 
over-top the loftiest rise of water. The vanity of leaving 
to posterity a monument of their labors and greatness, might 
also have been an additional incentive. And to worshi pi 
high places,if not the real cause, from which resulted the erection 
of the edifice, was at least its ostensible apology. The worship 
of the he: wenly bodies was then the mythology most generally 
known, and to approach nearest to those bodies, while ren- 
dering them homage, was the natural aspiration of their 
worship pers; and the country being a flat one, they built the 
tower. The true God, however, from whom they had aposta- 
tized, mocked at the frail efforts of his enemies. The tower 
was destroyed, and the idolatrous union of nations | broken; 
and to make the confusion complete, he occasioned div ersity of 
languages amongst them, which rendered dispersion impossible 
to be prevented. 

The city, however, was again restored to more than its former 
splendour, t ry Belus and Semir amis; and the former was worship- 
ped by the inhabitantsasa cod, The temple of Belus was erec ‘ted 
on the site of the tower, and it was the most interesting o work in 
Babylon for a very long period. Herodotus bears testimony to 
its magnificence, of which much was still to be seen at his 
time. The external form of the temple had much of the 
appearance of a pyramid, like many of the religious edifices 
in this country, as for instance, the creat pagoda at Tanjore ; 

and it had large accommodations within, including a bed-room 
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for the god, within which, on a costly sofa, a handsome 
virgin nightly awaited him! Much of the furniture was of 
solid gold, ot great weight and Va lue. There Was a volden 
altar, a golden temple, a golden throne, and a golden image 
of the god 

Besides Belus and Semiramis, Nebuchadnezzar also contri- 
buted to the magnificence of Babylon. From him originated 
the palace and hanging gardens, which were counted among 
the wonders of the ancient world. Ancient authors seem to 
differ as to the number of royal palaces; but Herodotus 
mentions only one, and as he himself saw the ruins as they 
existed in his days, his account appears to be most deserving 
of credit. The ruin named Aasr, perhaps, marks the site, 
though it has been doubted if it is not the wreck of some 
later building. The gardens, says Quintus Curtius, prese nted 
at a distance the appearance of a forest growing on its native 
mountains, and Babylon being a flat) country, having no 
mountainous eminences, the effect of the prospect from a dis- 
tance must have been very grand. They occupied an extensive 
area, and were composed of several large terraces, one above 
another, and the uppermost on a level with the top of the 
city walls. To water the gardens, there was an aque- 
duct on the largest terrace, which was replenished trom the 
river by a pump. These were decidedly the most magnificent 
and marvellous works that Nebuchadnezzar constructed in the 


way ot deeor: ating the city, and we are told that the y owed 


their origin to the 
the Taj Mehal in India. In mourning for his wife Amytis, 
who, during her living days, had ever retained a fond yearning 
for the forests and mountains of Media, among which she had 
been born, a loving husband raised this splen lid and wonderful 
apology for scenery which nature had denied to Babylon. 
There are others who assert, that it was to please a living, 
and not in commenmovration of a dead wife, that these were 
ere ected. 

Besides the tower and the palace, with its hanging gardens, 
the other objects of admiration in Babylon were the w: alls of the 
city, pierced at intervals with gates of solid brass, the bridge, 
the lake, quays, banks, and ‘canals, Of these, the embank- 
nents which nt the city from the inundations of the 


Kuphrates, excited the 


' 
ancient authors. The building of these 13 attributed prin- 


cipally to Semiramis, but Nebuchadnezzar probably come 
pleted their embellishment. We should here remark, that 
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the edifices of ancient Babylon do not appear to have been as 
remarkable for the elegance of their design as for the vastness 
of their dimensions, and the solidity of their fabric was 
superior to the beauty of their execution. From the position 
of the ruins, it has also been conjectured, that the buildings 
were distributed in groups and patches; and these clusters 
were distant from each other, and but very intricately con- 
nected. 

If the greatness, beauty, and majesty of Babylon attained 
their utmost elevation during the time of Nebuchadnezzar, 
we have also reason to believe that vice, dissipation, and 
extravagance, had by that period taken deep root in the hearts 
of the people; for there fella voice from heaven, and it was 
told to the king Nebuchadnezzar, that his kingdom was de- 
parted from him, for he had forgotten that the Most High 
ruleth in the kingdom of men, and was unduly elated by his 
majesty and power. The wrath of God was felt by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and for a time the people acknowledged God's might. 
But idolatry had gained sure hold on their hearts, and was not 
to be thrown out. His suecessors were vicious and profligate 
princes, and when his grandson, Belshazzar, defiled the sacred 
vessels of the temple of Jehovah, who was still worshipped 
in Babylon by the Jews, the cup of wrath was filled to the 
brim, Belshazzar’s days were numbered, and 

* The Mede was at his gate, 
The Persian on his throne.” 

Then was Babylon, the great and the mighty, “ the praise of 
the whole earth,” “the beauty of the Chaldee’s exccllency,’ 
overthrown. Her subsequent revolts and struggles against the 
Persian power only facilitated her ruin, and her palaces, walls, 
and towers, were stripped, year after year, age after age, till 
not enough of them remained to screen the beasts of the 
desert. There is not even a tree growing on the ruins, except 
one isolated withered trunk, the branches at the top of which are 
still verdant, and the leaves of which make a rustling and 
melancholy sound, as if mourning over the surrounding desola- 
tion. The natives believe it to have flourished in ancient 
Babylon, and that it had been preserved by Providence for 
Ali to tie up his horse to it, as he did after the battle of Hil- 
lah! And of the ruins, the Birs Nimrod are all that remain to 
mark the spot where Babylon stood. 

From the capital of the Chaldean Empire, to Nineveh, the 
capital of Assyria, is an easy stage. There is much aftinity also 
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between the history of the two cities, and tradition assigns 
the original foundation of both to Nimrod.*  Ninus, how- 
ever, appears to have been the king to whom Nineveh chiefly 
owed its primitive power and magnificence, though the recent 
researches of Layard have sufticiently proved that, for its 


progress and development, it has been indebted to the zeal of 


different sovereigns, at different periods of time. The dimen- 
sions of the city appear to have been extraordinary. In the 


Scriptures it is mentioned to be an exceeding great city, of 


three days’ journey, and it occupied a square of about 480 
furlongs. =T he wealth and greatness of the capital were also 
proportionate. The ruins, as they now stand, are shapeless, 
and almost inexplicable. Of vast palaces and colossal halls no 
traces remain, besides heaps of rubbish and stone, within the 
crevices of which the cormorant and the bittern have made 
their home. Walls and arches have disappeared from the sites 
where they stood, and the most attentive examination can 
scarcely detect there the mark of masonry. And yet enough 
remains of the vestiges of the past, to attest to the civilization 
and splendour of the age. The curious and mysterious sculp- 
tures on the broken fragments, rough and primitive though 
they be as specimens of art, prove no mean degree of civili- 
zation in the days of old. The zeal of Lay: ard has also dis- 
interred and dr eed forth to light, anomalous and sy mbolical 
winged bull and lions, and hawk-headed human 


ficures of 
be the meaning 


fivures, and ‘sphinxes, which, whatever may 
they were intended to typily. are expressive enough of the 
oriental splendour of ancient Nineveh; and their vast dimen- 
sions convey ap almost astounding idea of the size and state- 
liness of the temples and palaces which they were intended to 
adorn, The details of ordinary life also are represented 
in many of the fragments; and traces of delicate workman- 
ship, and minute and elaborate decoration, are often to be ob- 
served in the sculptures. The gait, dress and bearing of the 
Ninevites, their habits and costumes, even their vanity and 
indolence, may be traced in the tell-tale stones; and every 
fragment that speaks of desolation and ruin, is also a record 
of splendour and magnificence passed away. 

In her days of greatness, Nineveli riv: alled Babylon in splen- 


dour and renown. She too had her pleasure grounds and gar- 


dens, her palaces and temples; and oriental despotism was as 
luxurious within her walls as within the emphatically “ great 


city” of the Scriptures. Nor does the parallel stop here. 


the land of Shinar, and build 


* According to the Bible, Asshur went forth out of 
C% | Nine ve h, 
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Nineveh rivalled Babylon in idolatry, impiety and wickedness, 
provoked like judgment, felt like vengeance. Long-sutlering 
and slow to wrath, Jehovah showed mercy on the city in the 
sending of Jonah, and the Ninevites repented, and God 
eyed them again with satisfaction. But, as in Babylon, idola- 
try was too deep-rooted to be entirely weeded out, and vice 
followed in its wake, and the demon of destruction pursued 
after her as constant as ever. Nineveh was destroyed by 
Cyaxares, king of Persia and Media, and Nabopolassar, king 
of Babylon. 

Babylon and Nineveh were both overturned by the Persian 
power. ‘To show how short lived is man’s vanity and great- 
ness, we shall now repair to the ruins of Persepolis, the 
Chebal Minar, or palace of Forty Pillars, which, though 
never a seat of the Persian Empire, was one of the greatest 
cities of the country, and was the burial place of many of its 
sovereigns. ‘To whom Persepolis owed its foundation, we know 
not. Cyrus, the regenerator of oriental power and civilization, 
may have added to the unfinished basis, but he does not appear 
to have done much for it, and we have reason to believe that 
its existence dates prior to his reign. Thus much, however, is 
certain, that the primitive city owed its chief splendour and 
magnificence to later kings, to Darius the son of Iystaspis, 
and to the feeble Nerxes, whose contributions to perfecting the 
Minar, left unfinished by his father, deserve to be remembered 
in palliation of his weakness as a sovereign, and of his puerile 
efforts to subdue the freedom of Greece. 

The approach to the ruins of the Chebal Minar is very 
grand, the prominent beauty being in the superb flight of steps 
leading up to the palace. The ascent is extremely gradual, 
the steps not exceeding four inches in height. The whole 
front is covered with sculpture and beautiful decorations. 
A crowd of interesting objects all at once comes before the 
eye, and the execution of them appears to have been very 
beautiful. Standing figures, habited in Jong robes, some 
armed with bows and arrows, some with spears and shields, are 
to be seen; and there are two spirited representations of fights 
between bulls and lions—combats which, at that age, perhaps, 
afforded delight to the Persian people. Nor are the pillars 
themselves objects of less interest. A few only yet stand entire; 
the rest are in various stages of dilapidation, The shattered 
bases of some remain, others lie-buried under masses of ruins. 
The height of the columns that stand is sixty feet, and the 
shafts are finely fluted. The rest of the ruins appertaining to 
the palace is comprised of undistinguishable hillocks. 
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But beside the wondrous ruins of the palace, there are 
tombs at Persepolis which are almost as interesting as_ the 


palace itself. The greatest of men leave but a mound of 


earth to remind posterity of their greatness and power. 
When their glories are gone, those monuments remain. But 
they, too, decay in time, and man’s vanity 1s forgotten in the 
end. The pyramids of E gypt, indeed, have not yet passed 
away. As testimonies of man’s perseverance, they survive. 
But they answer no longer the object for which they were 
raised. Who knows whom they entomb ? 

But the very notion of their bei ‘ing the monumental remains of 
past heroes and statesmen, gives to these edifices a more than 
usual interest in the eve of the traveller; and the tombs of Perse- 
polis have never failed to draw within their precinets all who 
have visited the ruins of the Minar. ‘The original avenues to them, 
according to Mr. Morier, must have been through subterranean 
passages, hid in intricate labyrinths, which none but the privi- 
leged could have suce ressfully threaded. Their ruins, however, 
are more freely accessible to the curious traveller. For the 
most part they are richly decorated with sculpture; one of 
them, apparently the oldest, appears to have never been 
finished. The tomb of Cyrus is at a great distance from 
Persepolis. But no tr: aveller who has visited the one, has n¢ vr. 
lected to visit the other. It is very simple in its form, and 
very solid in its structure, and had not man mutilated and in- 
jured it with an impious hand, it had, most probably, preserved 
its original strength and appearance to the present day ;—of 
such solid materials it was made. 

From Persepolis, Mr. Buckley leads us to Damascus, to 
this day a populous and flourishing city. It is freque ‘ntly men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, and was well-known in the days of 
Abraham. The origin of it, however, it is not possible to 
trace. Its davs of greatest glory were those of Benhadad 
Il., king of ‘Syria, who gathered all his host together, and 
went up and besiege d Samaria, and warred against it. The 
Bible informs us, that in this campaign, age was ac- 


companied by thirty-two kings, and when, in addition to. this 
circumstance, we mention that Damascus was then the e apital 
of Syria, its might and glory will be easily understood. But 


after all, Benhadad wasan idolater; the Syrians called Jehovah 
the God of the hills, but denied that He was God of the valleys, 
or capable of defending his chosen people on the plains ; and 
the Lord of the hills and valleys resented the i baasa ty, and the 
king of Damascus and his men were compelled to flee for their 
lives. 
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We now turn over a new page in the history of Damascus, 
It very shortly after ceases altogether to figure as an inde ~ 
dent kingdom, and becomes, by turns, tributary to the Babyy 
lonian, Persian, Greek, and Roman powers. At the time o| 
Darius, it was the royal treasury of the Persian Empire. and 
then it fell into the hands of Alexander, after the battle 
[ssus, and atter his death, formed a part of the kingdom ot 
the Seleucid, till it finally passed to the Romans. Under the 
Syro-Macedonian dynasties ,and the Romans, it was the capital 
of Cocle-Syria. Asa Roman Province, it is constantly referred 
toin the New Testament, and is the scene of Paul's humili- 
ation and conversion, and of the first spreading forth of 
Christianity among the Gentile vinnie It was a considerable 
city also under the Saracen Caliphs, and was the residence 
of the Ommiades : and it still flourishes as a living eitv—being 
the capital of a Pashalie, and the second in importance in all 
Syria. 

Damascus stands in the midst of an immense plain, cele- 
brated for its picturesque effect and beauty, which is much 
heightened by the circumstance of its being nearly surround- 
ed (it is so surrounded on three sides,) by naked and dreary 
hills. The city rises, as if out of the heart of a forest of tall 
palm and eypress trees, and its domes and minarets stand in 
beautiful contrast to the be auties of nature. It is seven miles 
in circumference, and is intersected by four or five small 
rivers. ‘There are many noble mosques and fine edifices in it, 
and there are fountains in every part of the city, and almost 
in every house, supplied by running streams, whic F traverse the 
town in every direction. The popul: ition has been estimated 
hy some at 4,00,000 souls, though, probab ly, it is less by half, 
Provisions are so fine and so cheap, that Carne says, that it is 
‘no place to perform penance in;” and the orchards and 
gardens bloom with the finest fruits and flowers. 

The streets of the desert-girt me tropolis are thronged with re- 
presentatives from all parts of the world. The condition of the 
Christians is not quite so easy as might be wished, though 
much of prejudice and bigotry has sottened down of late. 
Under the Kevptians, they had toleration and protection. 
But the Turks are more stubborn in their bigotry and 
hate, and deride the Christian name. The ap yplauding y wel- 
come, however, that Lady Hester Stanhope received, when 
passing through the streets and bazars of the city, proves 
that their abhorrence of infidels is not ins superal le. The 
inhabitants have also very filthy habits, like oriental nations 
generally, and the interior portions of the town, by their 
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uncleanliness, form a sad contrast to the outward beauty of it. 
The excess of filth in some countries originates from want 
of water. But, as we have said before, in Damascus, almost 
every house has a fountain, and yet it is one of the filthiest 
cities in all Asia. The Jews’ hi. arter particularly, is peculiar- 
ly offensive to the organs of smell and sight, though in number 
the Jews are only about 1, 000 men. ‘There is also a hospital 
for lepers, where patients from fifty miles round are compelled 
by the authorities to reside, not to receive medical treatme nt, 
but to rot. And this increases the uncleanliness of the place. 
Christian civilization even now could do much for this ancient 
city, and we verily believe that God has spared it from the 
usual curse of idolatry,—destruction and desolation,—that the 
site from whence Christianity was first pre: sehe d to the 
Gentile world, might, in time, be one of His holiest te mples. 
We were not near the poet of Lalla Rookh, when he sent 
his Peri winging over the vale of Balbec, to sce such a pretty 
sieht, as a child at play, 
“ Among the rosy wild-flowers singing, 

As rosy and as wild as they, 

Chasing, with eager lands and eyes, 

The beautiful blue damsel thes, 


That uttered round the Jasmine ste ms, 
Like winged-flowers or flying gems 


otherwise we would have taken the celestial wanderer for our 
guide over “ sainted Lebanon,” instead of the very accurate, 
but withal, apne prosy Mr. Buckley. The poet has 
given us such a rich pieture of “all the enchanted regions 


there,” calling up even “ gay lizards” to glitter on the walls of 


ruined shrines, and showing us 


‘Fair gardens, shining streams, with ranks 


Of golden melons ou their banks, &e., Xe. 

Chat we find it diilicult to relish the plain narrative of the 
Bachelor of Arts; and yet sooth to say, some obstinate 
inward monitor, that will take no denial, insists on our 
trusting to a guide who writes in solid prose, in preference to 
one who, mounted on “ his hot steed,” capers too recklessly 
for truth. 

Lhe city of Baalbeck is now completely in ruins. The 
name signifies, in the Syrian tongue, the city of Baal, the 
sun; andthe site appears to have been one of the earli- 


est dedicated to the Sabean mythology. The history of 


tne ruins, however, is very unsatisfactory. We have scarcely 
any information about them. ‘The magnificent remains that 


yet survive the ravages of tine, attest the greatness and 
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luxury of the ancient city. But we are left completely in 
the dark about the date of their erection, and the men who 
raised them. ‘Traces are to be seen of many structures of 
great antiquity having been restored and altered at subse- 
quent epochs of their greatness; but when this was done, and 
what nation did it, we can only guess,—and guess, too, in the 
dark, having no data to go by. In the way of restoration 
something may haye been done by the Romans, but 
certainly not much. 

Of the ruins, the objects most familiar to the eye of the 
traveller are immense quantities of hewn stone, and fragments 
of pillars scattered about in all directions. But these are by 
no means the most prominent memorials on the spot; for the 
remains of the temples still preserve a majestic and proud 
appearance. Corinthian pillars of pompous size formed the 
colonnades of the temples, and their architectural beauty was 
so pre-eminent, that, even at the present day, in their muti- 
lated condition, the eye is never satisfied with gazing at them. 
The designs also appear to have been on the boldest plan, 
striking the mind with an air of greatness seldom felt while 
looking at like specimens of mo dern : art. Perhaps the vigor and 

vastness of the original conception has, in some cases, suffered 
i the workmanship of a later age. The labors of different 
aves 1s palpab ly blended in many of the remains extant. But 
the effect of the whole is bold and sublime. 

The vicissitudes which reduced such splendid memorials of 
the past, cannot now be historically traced. We have as 
little light to guide us in the enquiry ¢ about the decline of 
Baalbeck, as in investigating its rise and importance. Its 
history isa mass of confusion, vague, and indefinite, and not 
to be unravelled. The promulyation of Islamism, however, 
evidently completed the work of desolation, the ignorant 
bigotry of the followers of Mohammed ever delighting in 
pillage, destruetion, and massacre. And so ce pletely has 
desolation wasted the soil, that even the fruitfulness of nature 
has now deserted the spot, and neither “ golden melons, * nor 
roses, nor pomegranates, though conjured up by the poet's 
fancy, are there NE 

Baalbeck is a magnificent sight, when viewed beneath the 
setting sun. So is Palmyra at sunrise, according to the enthu- 
siastic Lord Lindsay. If the architecture of Baalbeck is superior 
to that of the ancient Tadmor, the grandeur of the gene! ral 
eflect of the ruins of the latter city ‘has, especially by earlier 
travellers, been often preferred. Some recent visitors, how- 
ever, have considered its position rather unfavorable to the 
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effect of its beauty. It is situated at the foot of lofty moun- 
tains, and their natural sublimity and elevation place the 
works of art ina disadvantageous contrast. If the eity had 
been on the summit of the hills, it would have had a more 
imposing appearance 3 but, as it is, it suffers instead of gaining 
by its position, Yet, in spite of such drawback, the ruins of 
Palmyra still astonish the traveller. The palm trees are not 
so abundant now on the site, as they must have been when it 
got its Grecian name. But they are still to be found in the 
gardens which environ the ruins, and are gladdening beacons 
to the weary traveller, assuring him of fresh water and 


green shade ; and the city of palms owes much of its interest 


to the trees which shade and enliven it. 

Solomon founded Palmyra, otherwise called Tadmor, Thad- 
mor, or Tamar. He raised it to be one of the main. stations 
and it was 


of the commerce he so successfully prosecuted, 
cities 


frequented in his time by caravans from all the leading 
of the Kast. Its position facilitated its grandeur. The caravans 
from Persia and India, and other remote countries to the 
Kast, found it the most convenient resort to unload their 
and merchants from the West also found it to be the 
to dispose of their commodities. And thus it 
the commerce carried on by 
Tadmor CCAS= 


wares } 
best market 
soon became the chief mart of 
Jand. But traffic changes its routes, and in time, 
ed to be resorted to by caravans. I[iven so e: arly as the re en of 
Trajan, Palmyra was become a waste. It was re ‘built by A lrian, 
being reno wned for its fine climate: but the chiet SOUFCEe of its 
Under Caraealla it obtained the 

It again became independent 
ae his 


greatness had passed away. 

privilese of a Roman colony. 
under Odenatus, when the Roman power declined ; 
vidow, Zenobia, made it the capital of the Mastern Provinces of 
the Roman Empire, which she conquered and took. Of this 
extraordinary woman, Aurelian, the greatest gener al of his 
age, has said, that she was “prudent in council, firm in her 
character, wise in her conduct towards the army, liberal 
when oceasion called for it, stern when severity was requir- 
ed:” and that “ the whole people of the East and of Mevpt 
so dreaded her displeasure, that neither Arabs, Saracens, 
nor Armenians, dared to move,” so as to offend her.* But 
the Amazon queen was in her turn vanquished by the Ro- 
and led in triumph to Rome, and Palinyra, 
was destroyed by Roman hands. 
contributed a little to its restoration 


man general, 
rebuilt by a Roman, 
Subsequent Muunperors 


* In more recent times, Lady Hester Stanhope was crowned queen of Palmyra by 
the bedoui is, 
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again. But, in 744, A. D., it fell into the hands of the 
Moslems, under Caliph Merwan, and was savagely dealt with, 
What work of destruetion remained undone, was finally eom- 
plete d by the army of Timur, A. D. 1400. : 

The ruins of Palmyra stand in the midst of a desert of 
sand, sheltered by mountains to the west and north, but to- 
wards the other two cardinal points, the prospect is only 
bounded by the horizon. Seen from a great distance, the view 
tells with striking effect. Corinthian columns of white mar- 
ble present the appearance of a forest from afar; and nume- 
rous square tombs look like so many temples of quaint but 
interesting form. These, however, are the remains of compa. 
ratively later times. The tombs might possibly be the relies 
of older days than the Roman era,—they may be the monu- 
ments of the ancient P enemy ects. But they are not vestiges 
of the days of Solomon, and than they there are no ol ler re- 
mains extant. Of the works of modern times, the remains 
are many, and they are chiefly characterized by astonishing 
vastness of materials, Stones of enormous size appear to have 
been used in most of the buildings, and there are ceilings yet 
to be seen, made of one single slab. And the fragments of 
architecture are so numerous, that were the theory advanced 
that all the people lived in palaces, it would not be easy to 
gainsay the dogma. There is also a fountain remaining, said 
to be one of five that graced the ancient city. It is a sul- 
phureous spring, and believed by the people of the country to 
have extraordinary medicinal virtues. 

As Palmyra was the chief mart of the Jand trade in the days 
of Solomon, so Tyre was the chief mart for the commerce then 
carried on by sea. It was a great city in those times. We 
read that David, the father of Solomon, went to Hiram, king 
of ‘Tvre, to ask for help in rearing the temple of the Lord ; 
and the burden of Ezekiel’s lamentation shows that the an- 
cient Tyrians had reached a very advanced stage of civiliza- 
tion. But civilization was pushed to an extreme extent in 
Tyre. fer riches and her fairs; her merchandise, her mart- 
ners, and her pilots; her silver, iron, tin and lead; her ivory 
and her gold; the honey, the oil, and the balm ; spices and 
precious stones, and rich apparels of purple and of blue, had 
created new sources of eratification for the eager mind of 
man, and enervated civilization into luxury. And the city 
that had said, * T am of perfect beauty, before the thrones 
of whose elders the nations of the whole earth displayed 
their treasures, fell by its Capuan indulgences. One cor 
ruption begat another. ‘The true and only God was desert- 
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ed for senseless idols—the cunning workmanship of human 
hands: and then the cup of wrath was filled, and conqueror 
after conqueror arose, the appointed ministers of vengeance, 
to punish the imprety 

The first to chastise the presumptuous glory of Tyre, 


vas Nebuchadnezzar, who, unable to get at the wealth of 


\ 
the Tyrians, razed, in’ his anger, the whole town to the 
eround, and slew all the inhabitants who failed to effeet 
their flight. The city thus destroyed, never recovered its 
elory; and the site is named * Old Tyre,” in) contradistine- 
ti in to the * New Tyre.’ which the enterprising spirit and 
perseverance of the Lyrians raised instead. The new city 
had a long era of peace to form its greatness and renown, 
Till the age of Alexander the Great, there does not appear 

to have been any potent enemy to molest its rising mg 
and when the mad Macedonian appeared before its walls, 1 


4 


was again the greatest of Syro-Phoenician — cities. pe 


a tedious siege of seven months, however, it was compelled 
to yield to the pcrseverance of the Greeks, and it Wilts then 
that the ruins of Old Tyre, as much as had survived till 
then, were east into the sea, that the prophecy might be 
fulfilled, © they shall liy thy stones, and thy thaber, and thy 
dust, in the midst of the water, and thou shalt be no more: 
though thou be sought for, yet shalt thou never be found 
again,” and, verily, the exact site of the old city cannot now 
be determined. 

The next invader of New Tyre was Antigonus; but he 
eflected nothing, and the Tyrians enjoyed peace till the age 
of the Crusades. But the el vy of Tvre was gone: for the 
rivalry of Alexandria had eclipsed its commercial importance. 


A harder doom, however, awaited it yet. The word of 


God had passed that it should be a place for fishers to 
dry their nets om. During the Crusades, it was several 
times beleaguered, and, in 1291, it was compelled to yield 
to the Muhammedans, who utterly demolished its splendid 
fortifications. ‘The most remarkable ruins now are the 
two ports of the city. The moles which formed them have 
been much washed offi by the sea, and the towers which 


flanked them have almost entirely tumbled down. And _ its 
present inhabitants are only a few poor fishermen, the wit- 
nesses of the fulfilment of the prophecy. Broken walls, pillars 
and vaults, are also to be met with heaped together, but not a 
house is to be seen contradicting the dread decree, ** thou shalt 
be built no more.” 

From ‘Tyre Mr. Buckley conducts us to the ruins of Petra, 
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the capital of Arabia Petrea. When Jacob, by the Interposi- 
tion of heaven, supplanted his brother Esau in his birth-right 
the latter, who had principally offended his Maker by hie 
marriage with the Canaanites, went into the country from the 
face of his brother, and took shelter in the district of Mount 
Seir:; and there his descendants, the Edomites, extirpating 
the ancient inhabitants, made their caverned dwellings their 
home. We have every reason to believe that, ata very early 
age, the spirited Edomites cut the solid rocks into arehi- 
tectural figures, and erected the palaces, of which we have yet 
such sublime remains: and the city of the rock very soon be- 
came a monument of their pride and glory. The hardy and 
independent descendants of Hsau, restless, wild and energetic, 
were to be discouraged by no amount of Jabour; and the 
excavations in the rocks testify to this day, to the wondrous 
toils they bore, and also to an amazing progress in civilization 
But the fiat had gone forth, that the elder should serve the 
vounger. No amount of glory or power could reeall it. “QO 
thou that dwellest in the clefts of the rock, that holdest the 
height of the hill, thongh thou should make thy nest as high 
as the eagle, 1 will bring thee down from thence.” The frater- 
nal feud among the descendants of the brothers would not 
cease, and eventually Amaziah, the descendant of Jacob, gained 
by conquest the possession of Petra. 

In the reign of the Emperor Trajan, Arabia Petrea became 
a provinee of the Roman Empire; and under the Romans the 
original structures of the Edomites received some restoration, 
and even embellishment. But these are easily distinguishable 
from the rest. The modifications and alterations of dillerent 
ages are correctly indicated by the different character of the 
sculpture, and even where the elucidation of the several orders 
mixed up is difficult, it cannot be said to be impossible. 

What contributes most to the magical effect of the ruins of 
Petra, is the rich and various color of the rocks. They are 
of all kinds, and blended so as to form every shade and hue 
that we admire in the plumage of birds or in flowers. Besides 
this, the architectural designs that embellish the fronts of the 
buildings, are peculiarly sumptuous and attractive. Taste and 
skill appear to have been tasked to their utmost capabilities i 
working out these decorations. The interior of the buildings 
is forthe most part quite plain and destitute of ornaments, 
but they are not necessarily wanting in beauty and effect; and 
the palace, the temple, and the tomb, have all the same charac- 
ter. They partake alike also in the extent of their desolation. 
* Edom shall be a desolation,” has been verified, and the moun- 
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tains of Esau, and his heritage, have now become the home of 
the dragons of the wilderness. 

From Petra to the caves of Ellora is a rather long leap ; 
but we do not quarrel with Mr. Buckley’s arrangement, which, 
from the rocky city ot Arabia, leads us at once to the rock- 
hewn temples of India. If the latter are not as ancient as the 
caverns of Esau and his descendants, their antiquity is. still 
very remote; and as architectural remains, though very defici- 
ent in regularity, and very poor in proportions, they are not 
altogether de spici able pre oofs of the perseverance and art of 


former generations. The grotesque figures of the llindu 
deities sullicie “utly eX)) lain why these gigantic excavations were 
made. As in Heypt and Assyria, a false behef exacted these 


hard tributes from the labor of man; and the ruins of Ellora 
and Salsette, read aright, teach the same edifying lessons of 
morality as those of Thebes, Babylon and Nineveh. In the 
cause of a false religion were raised the mighty edifices which 
surprise us sO muc h by the grandeur of their dimensions; and 
their present state of silence and desolation suflicie ‘ntly ex- 
plains the destiny, present and to come, of the religion they 
were designed to honor. The symbols of Budhism survive, but 
to show that Indian Budhism is no more: and Brahminism 
too, we would fain believe, is fast flying out of the land, repell- 
ed by the wholesome influence of a purer creed, 

Lhe history of the cave- temples in India is altogether un- 
known, every portion of ancient Indian history being lost in 
obscurity and darkness; but the remains which exist, clearly 
attest the ancient splendour and influence of the religion of 
Budh. ‘The excavations for the most part have a very impos- 
ing character. The darkness of the interior, the gloomy ap- 
pear: ince of the gigantic rocks and rocky figures, the massive- 
ness of the pill: urs, even the superinc umbent appearance of the 
solid rock, give the whole assemblage of structures 9 air of 
greatness and awe. This description is true, as well of [le- 
phanta and Salsette, as of Ellora. Ellora, however, has if far 
the most numerous excavations, and the construction of its 
subterrannean edifices dis ‘plays to the greatest advantage the 
skill of Indian artists. They are, however, now all alike 
deserted and abandoned—all alike hushed in desolation ;—all 
alike crumbling into ruins; nor are there any prospects for them 
of better d: ays to come, unless, as sus ovested by Dishop Heber, 
the lar: vest of the Budhist temples shoul 1 be converted into a 
pl: ice of Christian worship. 

Mr. Buckley did not find anything to detain him in India 
after his visit to Ellora. But among the ancient cities of the 
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world, Benares deserves a place, and shall have it in our pages, 
[t is the holiest of all the cities in Hindustan, and is reputed 
to have been founded by its patron deity, Mahadeva. | It is 
likewise accounted to be the nearest road to heaven. Of its 
ancient history we have no records. Mythology traces its ori- 
gin from the remotest ages; and it 1s regarded as the birth-place 
of the gods, and thr abode of super-human sages ; and its nar- 
row streets and curious lofty buildings give it a mysterious and 
unusual aspect, much in confirmation of its pretensions to anti- 
quity. The city is in the shape of a half moon, with its inner 
curve on the river side; and its suburbs are of considerable 
extent. ‘The houses are generally four, five, or six stories 
high, and they are large buildings, but the rooms are unventi- 
lated, and insufferably close. The temples and mosques are 
worthier specimens of architecture, and present a splendid pano- 
rama to the view. The spires and domes of the temple rise above 
the terraces of the highest houses, and the minarets of the mos- 
ques are higher still. specially the great mosque built by Au- 
rungzebe, shoots its minarets far into the sky ; and, though not 
the largest, it is assuredly the most prominent object in the city. 
It is sail to have been erected on the site of a magnificent 
Hindu temple, destroyed by the intolerant Emperor for the 
purpose of humiliating the Brahmans. On the river side, the 
ghats, descending trom the top of the high bank to the bed of 
the river, are also noble structures. They are many of them 
of solid masonry, and all generally pleasing to the eye. On 
account of them, especially, the view of the city from the oppo- 
site bank is a good one, but that from the minarets of the great 
mosque is, perhaps, still more magnificent. 

Of the idolatry prevalent in Benares, we need not here say 
much. It has been remarked, and we believe correctly, that 
the images of the gods worshipped are more numerous than 
the living human inhabitants of the city, and yet Benares 
isa very populous city. These images are mostly of Maha- 
deva, who is not unfrequently represented by that most 
abominable of all representations, the Argha, or the conjunction 
of the Lingam and the Yoni; and these are to be seen, not 
only in the temples, but in private houses and gardens, and at 
the corners and by the sides of streets and thoroughfares. After 
this, it is unnecessary to add that the city has little real holiness 
about it. On the contrary, it is one of the most wicked places 
in India, swarming with courtezans and sinners of every descrip- 
tion, and we fear that the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah is 1: 
pending over it, and will overtake it, unless timely averted 
by the triumph of truth. 
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Mr. Buckley’s omission to notice Benares among the ancient 
cities of the world, afterall, is fuliy justifiable, for the memo 
rials of human progress are very scanty io this ancient city. 
Few buildings of very ancient date are to be seen at  pre- 
sent, though, in a large portion of the materials of which 
the more modern buildings are composed, it is not inpossible 
to trace marks of great antiquity. Many of the commonest 
buildings for instance, are composed of stones richly carved, 
and of varying ornamental characters. Here it is evident that 
fragments of more splendid edifices have been applied to other 


purposes since their destruction. ‘Towards the north-cast of 


the city, traces of some ruins are also to be seen, the ground 
for miles being strewed with fragments of bricks and stones, 
and several mounds of various kinds and sizes; and from these 
relics of Buddhism have been frequently dug out. But of the 
history of these ruins we know absolute ‘ly nothing. The name 
of Kashi occurs frequently in the Hindu Shastras, but those 
legendary annals merely afford light sufticient to make the 
darkness visible. From the Purans we learn that Aashi existed 
before those Purans were written; but we learn nothing more. 
If we could get an authentic history of Benares, it would much 
elucidate, we — the gradual progress of Hinduism. 

From India we go to China, and to the most northern part 
of it, there to vis sit Pekin, the capital of the Chinese Impire. 
Though an ancient city, Pekin survives in all its glory ; and is 
the metropolis of a third of the human race, if the estimates be 
correct, by which the population of the globe is set down 
to be 900,000,000 souls and that of China 300,000,000, 
Nankin was originally the chief city of China, but, in very 

arly times, the troublesome Tartars, or rather the Iluns, 
rendered the removal of the court to the frontiers of the 
kingdom necessary, and from that time Pekin, from a village 
state, rose into significance. ‘The present city is described to be 
divided into three parts, enc losed one within another, and sur- 
rounded by theirrespective walls. Of these, the first and innermost 
enclosure is by far the most important and grand, and contains 
the palaces of the king, and the courts of the royal family. 
All the palaces are superb. Where the style of art appears 
rather unnatural, and this we fancy is a frequent case, the 
Chinese having a very fantastical and grotesque method « f 
their own in every thing, the elaborateness of the si 
ship almost invariably makes up for the whimsical character 
of the design. Within this enclosure there is also a magnifi- 
cent flower garden, called the “ Earth’s Repose,” where the 


queen delights to take her stroll. 
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The second enclosure is the residence of the officers of the 
court and of the greater merchants; and the third is ocenpied 
by Chinese shop-keepers and tradesmen, and all the lower 
orders of society; and the change of localities is forbidden, 
The first enclosure is named * The Forbidden City,” and, asa 
lace of residence, it is forbidden to all but the roval family, 
The second and third are not so rigidly guarded, but the Man- 
darins take good care that they are not huddled up with the 
mob. The population of the capital is so great, that even the 
widest streets are always scenes of bustle and confusion. It is 
estimated by the latest reckoning at 300,000 souls, and_ these, 
with their horses, mules, chairs and waggons, enliven the city 
day by day, as if some unusual show had drawn in the whole 
country around. One would expect that streets in which there 
was so much perpetual animation would be kept clean; but 
cleanliness is not an oriental virtue, and they are full of dirt 
and dust. 

Pekin is both an ancient and a modern city, and it has both 
ancient and modern edifices in it. Of its antiquities, however, 
Mr. Buckley does not say much, nor have we any information 
to enable us to make up for his short-coming. ‘The fact is, in 
the course of time, they have all undergone modern improve- 
ment, and the only piece of architecture that yet retains an 
old appearance, is the Great Wall, accounted among the wonders 
of the earth. The private houses are all mean and poor look: 
ing, and very few of them are two-storied. They are neither 
models of architecture, nor good specimens of it; and there 
is no vestige to show that greater progress towards individual 
comfort had been made there in the good old times. 

From Pekin, as if for the purpose of setting at defianee all 
conjecture as to the principle of his arrangement, Mr. Buckley 
conducts us to Jerusalem. Even before the reign of David, 
Jerusalem was animportant city. It was David, however, who 
increased its consequence by selecting it as the capital of Judah 
and the seat of his glory ; and he commenced preparations for 
building the house of God in it, which was left to Solomon 
actually to build. The suecessors of Solomon were not all 
pious princes. Rehoboam even evinced a tendency to idolatry, 
and the consequence was that Shishak, king of Igypt, con- 
quered the city and despoiled the temple. The fate of Jeru- 
salem was no better under sueceeding princes. Some of them, 
indeed, endeavoured to repair the havoe it had suffered, but 
the people had grown sinful, indolent, and profligate—they hat 
forgotten their God; and Nebuchadnezzar completed, ith fire 
and sword, what the king of Egypt had begun—the destruction 
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of the city. Still disposed to merey, the Lord turned an eye 
of compassion on fallen Jerusalem. A new temple, and a new 
citv, were erected, and, though these did not reach all the 
splendour of times past, dreams of future glory elated once 
more the minds of the Jews. But Ptolemy took Jerusalem 
by surprise, and dispelled oan anticipations for a time; and 
under the Kevptian rule the design of amalgamating the Jewish 
religion with the belief of the P: ians had well nigh ruined 
the city, a fate which was only prevented by the devotion 
of Judas and his followers. The temple was re-taken hy the 
Jews, and repaired and_ purified, (a statue of Jupiter having 
been set up in it for a while) and the worship of God was 
restored. 

In 63 B. C., P ompey again surprised the city of the Jews, 
and on that oceasion its walls were demolished. Crassus, B. C. 
51, followed at the heels of Pompey, and pillaged even the 

sanctuary, which the other had spared. In 43 B. C., however, 
Antipater rebuilt the broken walls, and during the reign of his 
son Ilerod, the city was much strengthened and enlarged. The 
old temple was pulled down, and a magnificent new one erected 
on the site, and other splended improvements were made, such 
as fully justified the remark of Pliny, that, at this period, 
Jerusalem was by far the most splended city, not of Judea 
only, but of the whole east. Lut this prosperous morning 
was destined to end in gloom. The city was captured by 
Titus A. D. 70. The immediate eause of the capture 
was the rebellion of the Jews against the Roman power. 
The op pre ‘ssion of the Roman governors, added to the overt 
insults of the aan to their religion,* drove the Hebrew 
people to desperation. They be took themselves to arms, and 
were worsted. ‘The cruelty of the Romans then expelled them 
from their homes, and, when they attempted, with native 
stubbornness, to regain possession of them, the last remnants 
of the race were expelled from the city, and it was made death 


for them to approac ‘h it. 


Two hundred vears after these events, Ilelena, the mother of 


Constantine, visited the ruins of Jerusalem, and on the supposed 
site of the nativitv at Bethlehem, built some churches: and, 
after her, Constantine also built a magnificent church on the 
site of the Holy Sepulchre. In A. D. 527, Justinian also 
built a magnificent chapel upon Mount Moriah, in honor of 
the Virgin. But in the mean time, the Roman name and Ro- 
man greatness had passed away. The Goths and the Vandals 


* The Emperor Caligula went so far as to order his statue to be setup in the 


temple of God. 
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had triumphed over the glory of Rome—rude barbarism had 
over-ridden corrupted civilization. The Roman possession of 
Jerusalem therefore had ended, and the Persians, and after 
them the Arabians, had become masters of the Holy City. The 
cruelties they inflicted on the pious pilgrims from the West, 
led, at a subsequent period, to the Crusades, of which it would 
exceed our purpose here to speak. For all the blood that 
was shed, for all the money that was wasted in those obstinate 
and much prolonged conflicts, Jerusalem, up to this day, is in 
the hands of unbelievers. 

Of the ruins of ancient Jerusalem not even a trace survives. 
The appearance of the city from a distance is exceedingly deso- 
late. For several miles around the mountains are bare, steep 
and rocky, presenting an uniformly deserted appearance ; and 
the city stands as if cut off from the world in solitude. Within 
the city there is hardly a stone now which could be pointed 
out as having belonged to those structures, which are alluded 
to by the inspired historians. Even the foundations are broken 
up, and every fragment has been swept away. ‘The ruins which 
now accost the traveller, are all of comparatively modern date. 
Here a Roman tower is to be seen erected on massive Jewish 
architecture; there a Turkish mosque raised on Hebrew foun- 
dations ; but even the Jewish portion of such remains evidently 
belonged not to the ancient city. The fragments of Roman 
architecture are many. Some handsome remains of Sarace- 
nic splendour are also to be met with. Dut Judah has been 
cast down completely, for there is not even a vestige of her 
ancient glory. 

Mr. Buckley next devotes four pages to Smyrna. We fear 
we can hardly afford it more than one paragraph. We have no 
authentic history of its antiquity, nor any hold to help our 
groping in the dark. Tantalus, the son of Jove, is said to have 
been its founder; but as Tantalus, after all, is but a fabulous 
character, this adds not much to our knowledge of it. The 
Lydians laid it waste and desolate so early as the time of 
Alexander the Great ; but it was subsequently rebuilt, and, 
under the Romans, appears to have been regarded as one of the 
finest cities of the East. In A, D. 177 it was again destroyed 
by an earthquake, and though it was rebuilt by Marcus Aure- 
lius, ona splendid scale, it never regained its ancient impor- 
tance and prosperity. Tor this city the convulsions of nature 
wrought more mischief than the ravages of man. [xcept 
the stadium, the theatre, and the temple of Jupiter Acrvus, 
no traces of its ancient structures suryive, nor are even their 
sites to be easily determined ; and yet, in its days of glory, I 
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was pronounced to be “ the lovely, the crown of Ionia, the or- 
nament of Asia;” and its lofty Acropolis was crowded with 
specimens of art, which have certainly not yet been equalled 
in modern times. Its temples and tombs, villas and baths, 
also, were edifices of great taste and grandeur; but they 
biree all given place now to Mohammedan mosques and 
minarets. 

And now to Ephesus, the city of the Amazons, more cele- 
brated still for its temple of that Amazonian goddess, Diana, 
whose worship was here celebrated, up toa very late period, 
with peculiar pomp and magnificence. The temple of Diana 
was burnt down on the night that Alexander was born. 
Alexander afterwards offered to rebuild the edifice, on the 
condition of being permitted to inscribe his name on the front ; 
but this the inhabitants indignantly refused, and at their own 
expense ¢ ‘rected a structure, which oc ‘upied 220 years in build- 
ing, and the magnificence of which fully equalled, if it did not 
surpass, that of the temple which had been burnt down. 

Besides the temple of Diana, Apelles and Parrhasius, also, 
have, by their birth, contributed to the celebrity of [Ephesus, 
Ephesus will also be long remembered as one of the nurseries 
of Christianity, though the fulness it had there attained in the 


days of the Apostles has long passed away. The temple of 


Diana was burnt down by the Goths. The shout, “ Great is 
Lord Jesus,” then sueceeded the well known ancient roar, 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” But the altar of Jesus was 
again, in its turn, overthrown—the Cross gave place to the Cres- 
ska now the Crescent also has passed away. The Pagan 
splendour of the city, its Christian mightiness, its brief Moham- 
medan glory, have all departed. It is now a heap of desolation, 
and wilderness. Mounds of stones and untenanted mud cottages 
are all that are now to be seen on the site of the great city, 
and a few straggling peasants are its only inhabitants, 

Sardis was thee apital of Creesus, king of Lydia, whose 
very name has become a word for ric thes. and magnificence. 
It was this Croesus who asked Solon if he did not consider him 
fully happy; and the memorable reply of the sage has been 
deservedly remembered to the present times—‘* Await the 
end of life,” said the philosopher, “ before you judge of its 
good fortune ;” and the most marvellous and melancholy illus- 
tration of the saying is to beread in the present condition of that 
impregn: able city, the prosperity of which had roused the haugh- 


tiness of its kine. Croesus felt the truth of Solon’s remark before 


he diced. His life was not fortunate. Cyrus the Mede attacked 
and defeated him ; and he became a priconer and a servant, who 
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had considered himself, a little while before, the createst 
and happiest of sovereigns. Sardis, after this, became a 
Persian city; and the gradual introduction of Persian man- 
ners soon, step by step, introduced the various stages of 
Oriental degradation. It was recovered avain to Greck inter. 
est by the Tonians under Aristogoras ; ‘but it had declined 
from its rank and importance, and after its subsequent de- 
struction by fire, its history becomes altogether void of interest, 
When Maxendes knocked at the cates of Sardis, it yielded 
to him without a blow; and again, when the Romans triumph- 
ed over Antiochus, it as easily became subject to the Roman 
sitchin 

The ancient spirit of the Lydians had gone, and the beauty 
of their palatial city had likewise de epa irted. We have seen 
that it was once reduced by fire; subsequently an earthquake 
completed its ruin, At the time of the Mimperor Tiberius, 
however, it was rebuilt, and many of the interesting relics of 
the ancient city were sought after and restored. It is on this 
account, that to this day some little vestiges of the gorgeous 
palace of Creesus are still to be seen. These consist only of 
a few rent walls, poor fragments of a haughty structure. 
Two eolumns, and a few mutilated fr: agments, only represent 
the beautiful and glorious temple of C ybele, once the pride of 
the splendid city : and green and flowery swards are on the 
kites of ancient th atres ‘and crowded habitations. 

Athens, the wondrous city of Athene, shall next receive our 
attention; but it has been so often written of and described 
in volumes of history and criticism, that a long and detailed 
sketch of it here isnot ealled for. The history of Athens, as 
Mr. Buckley well observes, is the history of all Greece—nay, 
of the whole world, he adds, during a certain period. ion 
how ean we possibly epitomize that his story in an article of 
few pages? Far less can we dwell on the difficulties and Pe 
scurities of her early poetical history. 

Athens was founded by Theseus—at least it was in his 
reign that Attica was properly consolidated, and its capital 
became a city of note and fame. It had a monarchical form of 
Government till the time f Codrus, who, sacrificing Is life 
for the good of his lea ina war with the Dorians, the 
kingly power ceased, and the throne remained vacant. 
Under the aristocratic oligarchy that succeeded, the city 
made considerable improvement. At first the severe laws of 
Draco, indeed, did little eood, but Solon soon gave » the state 
better regulations, such as were well eale: ulated to po ite 
the condition of arising people. After the death of Solon, 
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Pisistratus, taking advantage of the stupidity of the mob, 
seized the absolute power. But though the Athenians sub- 
mitted to his tyranny, his sons were not permitted to perpe- 
tuate it, and Athens was once more on the road to glory. 
The battle of Marathon is well known; then followed those 
of Salamis and Platwa, and they gave a new impulse to the 
energies of Greece. 

When she turned the tide of the Persian war, Athens had 
reached the acme of her glory. After that, she began to abuse 
her mighty powers. The strength that had saved Greece, 
beean to be turned to acts of oppression and tyranny. Other 

tates had learnt from her the value of spirit and independe nee, 
‘ail they combined against her, as against a common enemy. 
She maintained her power as long as she could. But at last 
her downfall came; and the crafty Philip of Macedon, now 
that the lioness was in her toils, succeeded to pull down the 
other states of Greece also along with her. 

Athens stands ona rocky plain, enclosed by mountains on 
three sides, and bounded on the fourth by the sea. [ven inits 
days of glory it possessed few fine streets, and the dwellings 
of private citizens were built of very simple and inexpensive 
materials, and had no architectural magnificence to boast. of. 
All the splendour of the city was in its public edifices, in the 
Acropolis or citadel, the temples, the museum, and_ the public 
squares. ‘The Acropolis was, as it were, the centre of the 
public buildings. It must have been in a very noble style of 
architecture, for it has been a favourite school of imitation 
to the architects and sculptors of modern times. The te mples, 
also, were in a grand and splendid style, their columns of noble 
proportions, and the friezes decorated with varied devices 
relating to heroes and gods. Unlike the temples dedicated to 
similar idolatry in Orie ntal countries, these bore, even on their 
CTOSss material development, a tefined and poetical character, 
an impress of the minds to whom they owed their origin. The 
Athenians were certainly the most poetical people in Greece, 
and their artists the most poctical in the world. All these 
masters were in the employ of the public ; and hence the 
peculiar beauty of the public buildings and decorations. The 
works of art were considered to be common property, and this, 
at the same time that it served to beautify public edifices by 
the entire application of a multitude of hands, also contributed 
to render those hands, exerting themselves for a nation, more 
perfect in their toil, by allying slory with gold. The money 
whic ly paid their labors was bolle ected b 'y contribution, and vast 
funds thus realized were at the disposal of the state. Owing 
to these causes mainly was Athens so full of public buildings, 
especially shrines and temples. 
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Although Achaia was one of the smallest states in Grecee 
yet Corinth, its capital,may be named immediately after Athens, 
as having been a very wealthy and powerful city in its day, 
Asa fortress, it was, perhaps, the strongest inall Greece; and its 
geographical position on an isthmus, with two harbours on two 
sides, gave it much commercial consequence. It commanded 


72> 
’ 


alike the <¢gean and Tonian seas, and in those days navigators 
dreaded to weather the western promontory of Malea. The 
trafic from Asia to Italy, and from Italy to Asia, was there- 
fore necessarily conyeyed across land, through Corinth, from sea 
to sea; and this to the city was a source of great gain. Even 
in the days of Homer it was, under its ancient name of Ephyre, 
considered opulent ; and its public works appear to have always 
been ona seale of grandeur and beauty. 

The origin of Corinth is involved in mythic obscurity, but 
even in mythical days it was famous, and many great names, 
such as those of Sisyphus and Bellerophon, are mentioned as 
those of its sovereigns. But we do not wish to get entangled 
in its history, mythical or modern, and will therefore steer 
clear of both. At the time of the Peloponnesian war, Corinth 
was at the height of its glory. It was the most important 
enemy of Athens. But it soon after began to decline. The 
power of Athens being humbled, the Grecian states fell on 
each other, and effectually disabled themselves. Its final de- 
gradation, however, was not completed, tillit fell into the hands 
of the Romans, when the male inhabitants were put to the 
sword, the women and children sold as captives, and the city 
ruined and desolated with a barbarity seldom surpassed. 

Corinth revived again, but only as a seat of the Roman 
Government. Its Grecian character had passed away. What 
the Romans did for it was again undone by the Turks, and at 
present it is all in ruins. ‘The remains of antiquity are of 
course very slender, and their precise date is only a subject ot 
conjecture. QOn the remains of the ancient temple of Venus 
now stands a mosque, and there were other like Turkish resto- 
rations, which have gone into ruins, 

We next proceed to Elis, the holy land of the Greeks. 
Armies were compelled to lay down their arms when passing 
through this favored region, and here the whole nation assem- 
bled to celebrate the Olympic games, the grandest festival of 
antiquity. Of course the temple of Jupiter Olympius was the 
chiect edifice of the city, and it held the colossal statue of 
Jupiter—the master-piece of Phidias—the greatest work of 
ancient art. There were also temples of Juno Lucina, and 
monuments and statues of all the gods named in my thology 5 
and all these were grouped together in the sacred grove called 
Altis, the sanctuary at once of religion and the arts. 
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The holiness of Elis made it the common centre of the 
Greeks, and this led to its prosperity and wealth. But of that 
glory and renown few vestiges now remain, and the destructive 
progress of a luxuriant vegetation has sooner effected that 
ruin which time might otherwise have delayed. 

Mycenz also was a city of great note in ancient Greece. 
In the pagesof Homer it is distinguished for the excellence of its 
buildings, and it was the seat of the ill-starred house of Atreus ; 
in it has long been in ruins. Even in the daysof Thucydides 

s palaces were but fragments of stone, and we have no 
nell ‘ntic annals of its antiquity, for it ceased to be a living 
city before history was born. Its ruins now consist of an irre- 
gular inclosure, called the “ Gate of Lions,” of rough masonry, 
but very strong. ‘The walls of the citadel also may be traced 
in their circuit, many parts of them still standing entire. Not 
only has time failed, but the destructive hand of man also has 
been unable yet to break them down. They are said to have 
been built by the Cyclopes: their durability certainly is wonder- 
ful. Of other ancient buil lings, only the traces of a few founda- 
tions remain; the rest are lost beneath turf and mountain 
plants. The specimens le ft are some of them very ornamental, 
and of dainty design, ‘ The king of men” appears to have 
kept as splendid a court as any Oriental sovere eign, and though 
his life was not spared him, after he returned a conqueror from 
Troy, Mycenw had already reached a high pitch of magnifi- 
cence. In the pages of the poet, however, Agamemnon will be 
best remembered, for Cyclopean though the ruins of Mycene 
may be, they are dying away, and bear testimony no more to 
the enced and splendour of kings. 

rom the cities of Greece, we will proc ‘eed to those of Italy ; 
- the first that demands attention is Veil, the ancient rival 

Rome. War, nothing but war, forms the history of this 
valve competitor of the eternal city, and even so e arly as the 
fabled reien of Romulus in Rome, the capital of the Etruscans 
had attained considerable power and glory. It was also famous 
as the school from whence the future empress of the world 
learnt the arts of civilization. Veii bears a conspicuous part 
in Roman history. Of many a stirring legend of Roman intre- 
pidity and heroism, it was the chief occasion, For four hundred 
years it competed with Rome for the laurels of war, and it 
caused much uneasiness to the rising mistress of the earth. 
tome dreaded Veil, for her enmity was not to be despised. 

But the fortune of Rome triumphed in the end. Veii fell 
in the year of tome, 356, after a long 4 siege ; and the long- 
hoarded vengeance of the Romans was unsparinely poured 
forth. The wretched inhabitants were slaughtered without 
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mercy, or fled across the open country in helpless despair, and 
the conquered city was razed to the cround, 

In the reign of Augustus, the site of Veii was again coloniz- 
ed by the Romans; but the glory of the Etruscan capital had 
passed away, and the colony did not thrive; and in the d: ays of 
Adrian it had nearly died aw ay. <A faint existence was 
lengthened and drawn out to a very late period of the Roman 
Empire ; but it was Veii no more—nor her shadow—nor the 
shadow of a shade. 

Of ancient Vei few vestiges remain. The progress of de- 
struction has been rapid and effectual, and ere long the last 
fragments of her ruins will have perished. ‘The walls, temples, 
and palaces have all entirely disappe: ared already, and, in their 
place, we have bare down, occasionally fringed with wood, with 
not a single habitation on its surface. The name of Veii lives, 
but not herself. As for modern Veii, it never occupied a third 
part of the site of the ancient city, and never attained any 
consequence that could long survive. 

Rome triumphed, Of the city of the seven hills, at the 
same time that it is dificult to say little, it is unnecessary to 
say much, for the subject has been exhausted by a host of 
eminent compilers Its first foundation by the followers of 
Romulus, who built a few rude huts on the Palatine hill, 
though involved in mythical story, has been deeply sifted and 
clearly laid down, and the his tory of its subsequent greatness 
is known to every school-boy in all its details. 

The first to agerandize the rude city of Romulus was Tar- 
quin. He rais sed many stately buil lings to beautify the capi- 
tal; but these were all destroyed by the Gauls; nor were 
they of a high style of architecture. It is true that the fol- 
lowers of Brennus were amazed at the erandeur of the forum, 
where the senators sat in solemn conclave, awaiting their en- 
trance; but they were barbarians, and had no knowledge ot 
architecture, and were surprised at the style of buildings which 
so infinitely surpassed their own rough wandering homes. It 
was not till after the subjugation of Greeee that oman 
architecture assumed a tasteful character. Of early Ivome 
the works were rude and inelegant, and hardly objects of 
admiration to any beside those who eloried in everything 
that had a Roman name. The study of the magnificent 
models of Greece gradually reformed the Roman taste, and 
the imitation of those polished specimens soon covered the 
seven hills with splendid private dwellings and pub lic edifices. 

Roman greatness was at its highest pitch in the reign of 
Augustus, and the city had then reached its greatest os 

* Augustus found the capital of brick, and left it of maroc, ® 
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a trite saying, and verily, he did contribute much to the 
beautifying of the city. ‘Others before his time had paved 
for him the way, and others followed up his good example 
after him. ven Nero did some good in his own way. He 
destroyed the city by fire— at all events, his conduct on the 
occasion gave rise to an opinion that he was the incendiary. 
The burning of the dirty and ill-ventilated city was not 
without its use. It rendered prs acticable its restoration on 
more scientific principles, and it was so restored. ‘Trajan 
built the matchless forum which, at a later period, struck Con- 


stantine, a prince who had visited all the great cities of 


Greece and Asia, with astonishment and surpris e: and Adrian 
comple ted the decorations of the eternal ¢ Ilv, which, in later 
ages, after it had experienced siege, conquest and desolation, 


still retained beauty and grandeur worthy of the mistress of 


the world. 
The aes: which lay between the Capitoline and Palatine 


hills, was eight hundred feet wide, and adorned on all sides 

with porticos, shops, and other edifices of imposing grandeur. 

The capitol was a mighty fortress temple, which stood on the 
highest of the seven hills. It was the largest and the grandest 
of the buildings in the city, and it was also the most ancient. 
The temple of Jupiter occupied the centre, and those of Miner- 
va and Juno stood on two sides of it. At the head of the 
Palatine hills stood the palaces of the Cwsars. The domes and 
piers still remain in sufficient glory to attest their by-gone 


grandeur; but altogether the whole is a melane holy wreck of 


what the city was. ‘The ancient walls remain, at the present 
moment, to show the extent of the city in its palmiest days, 
when Aurelian effected its last extension. It embraces an 
extraordinary extent, and the ruins attest an almost morbid 
taste in the Roman people for rearing vast edifices. Of these 
erections many were religious and triumphant  buildings— 
temples and arches—now alike in decay. Was not the down- 
fall merited? If the Latin satirists are correct in the estimate 
they formed of the national morals, Rome deserved the fate of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. Pompeii and Herculaneum had actu 
ally met similar punishment, and, amid the remains of the 
buried cities, have been found ornaments, pictures, and even 
household utensils, so licentious and obscene, that the doors of 
the rooms in whie sh they are now deposited at Naples, are not 
opened, except to scie ntific men. But what were Pompei and 
Herculaneum, but transcripts of eternal Rome? True, Rome 
still lives: the dome of St. Peter rears its proud head on high, 
and the Vatican is a substitute for the palaces of the Cwsars; 
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but it is no more the Rome of the Romans—the mistress of 
the world. 

Ilere we may bid adicu to Mr. Buckley’s Ancient Citivs of 
the World. Ve asks us next to re pair with him to Seandina- 
via; but we have no mind to go thither just at present. We 
fully admit that it is the abode of a people who have occasion- 
ed great, sudden, and numerous revolutions in Zurope ; but 
this is not the object of our present enquiry. We have also 
purposely skipped over another chapter, about the middle of 
the book, on “the ruins of American civilization ;” for this reason, 
that the traces left do not show that civilization to have been 
very great. The temples in America, as everywhere else, ap- 
pear to have been"the best edifices of the place, and these were, 
or rather are, for they survive to the present day, much too 
humble to be noticed along with the wrecks of the great 
cities of the older continent. True, some of them are enor- 
mous in size. The great temple of Mexico almost reminds 
one of what the Tower of Belus might have been: but the 
largeness of the size of the building is not an evidence of civi- 
lization. The arches and ceilings are of the rudest descrip- 
tion, and, if these pyramids have appeared grand in the 
eyes of some travellers, they owe the favorable impression 
rather to the beauty of nature around them, than to any 
intrinsic splendour of theirown. As for other edifices, they 
are ruder still, being narrow apartments, and wrought with 
grotesque designs, and of a much lower standard of architecture 
than the worst specimens in the Eastern MHemisphere. The 
only beauty of ancient American buildings is that they seem 
unimpaired by time. Buildings of their age, in the Old World, 
have long since passed into shapeless ruins, but they survive un- 
— by time, and uninjured by the weather. ‘The fact 

, the American atmosphere has some particular virtues for 
preserving old edifices. 

We rise from the perusal of Mr. Buckley’s work, not 
without receiving a lesson worthy to be remembered long. 
To most of the cities which we have seen in his company, 
idolatry has we the sure forerunner of destruction, They 
had attained a stage of civilization much higher than we 
generally give “he ancient nations of the earth credit for. 
Not only the different styles of architecture, but the materials 
they were composed of and adorned with, are, in many 
cases, indicative of much knowledge and refinement. But 
this could not preserve the m—this could not screen them 
from the wrath of the Most High. The wars of men 
may appear as the ostensible causes of their ruin, but the 
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agency of a lIligher Power, though not directly visible, is 
clearly to be tr: aced on the vicissitudes of their ‘destiny. In 
some cases, the convulsions of nature produced the ruin—in not 
a few the worm and the moth have reduced the createst 
monuments of human industry and art. But they were all 
the means by which the inscrutable ways of God were ful- 
filled,—and in every case when corruption had reached a pitch 
too high for heaven to sufler it to continue and look on. 
Examine the fragments of ancient buildings. © What do 
they record? They are all the memorials of man’s folly 
and forgetfulness. The spirited efforts of the chisel often 
represent, indeed, a high state of civilization, but they 
are not the less silent chronicles of licentious superstition. 
The sports, arms, habits of nations, are carved on the monu- 
mental stone, but most prominent of all are represented the 
diabolical objects of Pagan worship. The curse of God has 
followed the magnificent records of the impiety of man— 
that they might thus be at once the witnesses of His power 
and of the vanity of their purblind maker. Unblest and 
unhelpen by Divine assistance, even ‘Titanian eflorts failed to 
secure that footing of durability, which Ileaven has not design- 
ed, save for the advancement of truth. 

‘And now those sites of glory and licentiousness have become 
so abandoned and forsaken, that the superstitious believe them 
to be haunted by evil spirits. A grim solemnity invests the ruins, 
and even the daring and the bold deem them d: ingerous of ap- 
proach. And they h: ave become dens of the beasts of the deserts. 
The lion has made his lair in m: uny, and the bones of she ep and 
other animals, which travellers frequently alight upon in the 
midst of their researches, show that ravenous animals are their 
principal inhabitants. ‘ The owls shall dwell there, and 
the satyrs shall dance,” has come to pass. Now no man 
dwelleth in them ; even at noon- -day the wild dog howls amid 
them to insult their silence. This has been the fate alike of 
temples, tombs, and palaces; temples where thousands once 
worshipped, and which, for several generations, were regarded 
among the wonders of the world ;_p: alaces, where the proude st of 
the proud lived and swayed; tombs, where the great ones of 
the earth were interred by their descendants, that dust might 
return in peace to dust :—all alike are now the scenes of man’s 
humiliation, objects for the thoughtful to ponder over. Even 
the traces of their history cannot be followed out: it is often 
impossible so much as to guess at the chain of vicissitudes that 
have made them what they are. 
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Art. VI.—1. Directions for Revenue Officers in the North 
Western Provinces of the Bengal Fr re sidene Ys regarding thy 
Settlement and Collection of the Land Revenue, and the other 
duties connected therewith. Promulgated under the authority 
of the Ilonorable the Lieutenant-Governor. Agra, November 
1, 1549. Second Edition, Calcutta, 1850. 


2. Caleutta Gazette Matraordinary, October 3, 1853. 


A Sermon — hed an St. I ul” s Church, Agra, On OCCASION of 
ae death of the Honorable James Thomason, Esq., Li . nant 
Governor of “ North Western Proviner Se by t/t Re, 6 . V. 
French, M.A., Late Fellow of University College, Oxfard. and 
Church peetean mn . Agra. October 2nd. A. D. MDCCCLIIL. 
Published at the request of the Church Wardens of St. Paul's, 
and of other fricnds. Agra. 


A GREAT MAN has passed from among us—a man ennobled, 
not by any one act of transeendant genius, or feat of moral 
daring, but by the far rarer merit of a long series of distin- 
cuished actions, all successfully bearing upon the happiness 
and well-being of millions of our species. Such an one was 
JAMES ‘THOMASON, the late Lieut.-Governor of the North 
Western Provinces of the Bengal Presidency. 

It is not our intention to give an elaborate biographical 
notice of the deceased statesman, or to attempt to assign 
his place in the history of India. The scene of his life 
is yet close and recent : it admits not of the mellowed tints 
imparted by distance ; and without these, the lineaments of 
biography are too rugged and harsh to be attractive, too 
brightly colored to sccure the verdict of impartiality. Still, 
as reviewers of all that concerns the welfare of India, we can- 
not decline the task of briefly tracing the progress f Mr. 
‘Thomason’s career, and presenting a hasty sketch of op BP es 
nistration by which he has achieved a name second to none in 
the array of India’s Civil Governors. 

James Thomason was born at Shelford, in the pe 4 - 
Cambridge, on the 8rd of May, 1804 ; but he was yet 
early childhood, when his father, the Rev. T. 2 Pkt 
relinquished his parochial charge of that delightful spot, and 
devoted himself to ministerial labour in India. 

Towards the close of 1808, the Rev. Mr. Thomason arrived 
in India with his f: umily, but not before he had experienc red, 
at the Sandheads, the fearful perils of shipwrec ‘k. The Tra- 
vers went to pieces on a reef within sight of land, and Mr. 
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Thomason, with his wife and children, half-naked, drenched, 
and aftrighted, es eaped with difficulty and danger, in the ship's 
boats, to the Karl of Spencer, which providentially was near 
at hand.* 

The remainder of James Thomason’s childhood was passed 
with his parents in Caleutta. In 1814, at the age of ten, he 
was sent to England. There he was fortunate in being wel- 
comed, with all the warmth of a parent, by the great and good 
Mr. Simeon, who had been the constant friend, and frequent 
cuest, of his father and mother at Shelford. The eager affection 
with whisk he received his youthful charge, makes us love all 
the more the venerable Simeon, though one smiles at his 
almost maternal care and inexperienced anxiety. He assures 
his father, that “ flannels will be ready to put on at a moment: 
and communicates to his mother the alarm he felt at finding 
him one day fishing. The sober conclusion to which he comes, 
that even after this he did not repent his charge, is characteris- 
tic and amusing :— 

Be assured that if [ were indeed his father, I could not feel much more 
for him than I do. fle was imprudently fishing by the river side, without 
hat or coat or waist-coat. Hearing only that he was fishing with little 
James Farish, | went full of anxiety to find him; and finding him in such 
f situation, it was almost a dagger to my heart. But no evil occurred. 
1 began to feel how great a matter I had undertaken ; but I do not repent, 
and trust [ shall never give you cause to repent.—Lije, p. dS. 

It is curious to observe, that the enquiring nature of his mind, 
which continued to be one of the distinctive characteristics of 
Mr. Thomason’s later days, was that which at this carly period 
first impressed Simeon. ‘ In liveliness and sweetness of dis- 
* position,” he writes in his first letter, ‘ and in tenderness of 





‘ spirit, he far exceeds my most sanguine expectations. What 
‘ said of his inquisitiveness (his spirit of enquiry I mean,) 


‘ was delightfully verified all along the road..........Many of 
‘ his questions were such as a man, a traveller of sound sense 
‘and judgment, would have asked, and led to explanations 
‘ which it was the delight of my heart to give.”"f And again, 
to his mother, (though here the first clause ‘finds no correspon- 
dent feature in after life,)—* he is, as you say, a little idle; 
* but very sensible and acute in his questions. - 

Simeon shortly after put him to a private school at Aspen- 
den, twenty-two miles from Cambridge, where he appears to 
have remained about four years. At the age of fourteen, he was 


* See the account of this event —Life of Thomason, p. 112, and Life of Simeon, 
p. 260. 


t Life of Simeon, p, 394. t Idem, p. 397 
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transferred for two or three years to the care of Mr. (now 
Archdeacon) Hodson, at Stansted. In both seminaries, he 
signalized himself by gaining prizes. 

In 1821, when sixteen or seventeen years of age, he went 
to Haleybury College. Here we have another characteristic 
view of the simplicity of Simeon’s solicitude, in his anxious 
and solemn remonstrance at the monthly college report being 
on one occasion rendered as “ regular and correct,” instead of 
* quite regular and correct”—the difference turning out to be 
caused by the neglect of some college formality of no conse- 
quence whatever.* Mr. Thomason, in after life, used to relate 
this incident with a smile. 

At ilayleybury, he distinguished himself by most exemplary 
assiduity, and carried off many prizes and medals.f In 1822, 
Sineou writes to his father :—* On the 23rd May, I intend to 
‘go to see him receive his last prizes; and on the Ist of 
‘June, I hope, your mother and I shall sail with him, 
‘as I did with you.........as far as the pilot goes.”{ On 
the 19th September he landed in India. In June, 1823, 
he was reported qualified for the public service, but was 
allowed to continue in the college to prosecute the study 
of Mahometan Law. In December of the same year, 
we find him appointed Assistant Register to the Sudder Court 
at Calcutta. About the same time, Simeon writes to his 
father: “I delight to hear such blessed tidings of my beloved 
‘ James. Give my kindest love to him. We bear him in 
‘ sweet remembrance, and most affectionately long for his 
* welfare in every possible way.”§ 

It was, indeed, one of the greatest privileges we can imagine, 
to have been, in the season of youth, for eight years under 
the immediate charge of the apostolical Simeon. His_ sim- 
plicity of character, and earnestness of purpose, fitted him 
eminently to be an influential guide, as well as an attractive 
pattern, for a young man, while his cheerful temperament, and 
buoyant spirits, exhibited religion in the most inviting aspect. 
Whether owing to this influence or not, it is certain that 
James Thomason was, throughout his life, guided by the same 
depth of religious sentiment, and the same catholicity of prime 
ciple, as animated Simeon. 


* Life of Simeon, p. 556. 

t+ Among the subjects for which prizes were awarded, the following oc ns eng 
of them repeatedly :—Mathematics ; Political Economy ; Law ; Classical eimenti 
History. 


} Life of Simeon, p. 562. § Idem, p. 589. 
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Mr. Thomason remained attached to the Sudder Court, as 
Assistant Register, till 1826, when we find him appointed to 
officiate as Judge of the Jungle Mehals. In the same year he 
submitted to an examination in the College of Fort William 
as to proficiency in Mahometan Law, which he had been 
prosecuting more or less since he was reported qualified 
for service. ‘The examiners pronounced the highest eulo- 
gium on the “ intense application and extraordinary talent” 
brought by him to bear upon the subject ;* and the Govern- 
ment conferred upon him an honorary grant of 3,000 rupees. 
In the following year, 13th February 1827, he was obliged, 
by severe indisposition, to seek a restoration of health in a 
voyage to Iingland, where he joined his father, then also on 
a temporary visit at home. 

Within two years he returned to India, and in 1829 was 
re-attached to the Sudder Court,as Deputy Register,and Pre- 
parer of Reports. Shortly after we find him officiating as 
Judge and Magistrate of the suburbs of Calcutta, and Superin- 
tendent of the Allipore Jail. In 1830, he was appointed to 
act as Deputy Secretary to Government in the Territorial de- 
partment; and in the beginning of 1831, permanently posted 
to the same office in the Judicial and Revenue departments, 
While thus in a position most favorable for gaining an insight 
into the general working of our Government, it may be 
gathered that his attention was also attracted to the subject 
of education, for we find him in the same year appointed a 
member of the General Committee of Public Instruction. He 
had also devoted himself laboriously to the mastery of the Hindu, 
as well as the Mahometan sources of law; and interleaved 
copies of Menu and of the Hedaya, with carefully recorded notes 
of difficult or curious points, attest the intelligence and the 


* The following is an extract from the Calcutta Gazette of 28th July, 1826 :— 

“From the studious habits and tried abilities of Mr. Thomason, we were led to 
expect the display of extraordinary attainments. We assigned, therefore, to that 
gentleman, the performance of exercises proportionally arduous ; and it affords us 
sincere gratification to state that our estimate, high as it was, of his acquirements, 
fell short of the reality. When we say that the translations were made with the 
utmost fidelity, accuracy and despatch, we bear but inadequate testimony to his 
merits. In the course of three or four hours, Mr. Thomason not only performed 
what was required of him, but he found leisure also to make judicious annotations 
on abstruse passages, thereby furnishing satisfactory proof, that to the capacity of 
consulting original legal authorities, he has added a considerable knowledge of the 
law itself. Mr. Thomason read a passage of the //edaya in the presence of the 
law officers of the Sudder Dawanny Adalut, to whom he explained the meaning in 
the Persian language, and who expressed themselves in the highest degree gratified 
by the learning and acumen which he displayed.” 

“The report is signed by Macnaghten, Riddell, and Ousely ; andin consequence of 
it, although the giving of honorary premia had been discontinued by order of the 
Court of Directors, yet, as it was shown that he had been at the study before the 
prohibition was made, he received the grant of Rs. 3,000. 
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assiduity with which he pursued the study.* It is not often 
that we find a combined attention thus successfully turned at 
once to Arabic and to Sanscrit literature. 

But it is not in the Secretarial bureau alone, or in the 
private study, that administrative capacity is to be gained, 
It is not enough that the red tape be ever and anon untied: 
bundles of correspondenee read and digested ; and the busy pen 
daily employed in carefully expressed and nimbly recorded 
despatches. It is true that the views of enlightened otiicers, 
ably employed in active duty, may thus be thoroughly master- 
ed, and valuable notes and memoranda may be multiplied till 
the Secretariat shelves groan beneath them. But no study 
will supply the place of personal experience ; and so long as an 
officer has not himself mixed with the people, and come into 
immediate contact with them, as their District Officer, his 
opinions cannot, properly speaking, be called his own, since they 
are grounded, not upon personal observation, but upon the 
reports of others. 


It was fortunate therefore for himself,—more fortunate for 
the country at large,—that Mr. Thomason did not long continue 
in Caleutta. On the 18th of September, 1832, he was appoint- 
ed Magistrate and Collector of Azimgurh, a large and populous 
districtt in the Benares division, bordering upon Oudh, 

The Vice-President in Council, Sir Charles Metealfe, had 
been so impressed with “the marked ability and efficiency” of 
his official conduct, (for during the absence of Mr. Macnaghten 
he appears to have had sole charge of the Secretariat,) that with 
the concurrence of Mr. Ross, he publicly communicated to him, 
on his departure, “ the cordial approbation and thanks of the 
Government. ”t 

A small portion of his charge, comprised in one pergunnah, 
was permanently assessed on the principles of the Bengal 
settlement: the remainder stood upon the same unsettled 
basis as the rest of the North Western Provinces. The Re- 
venue Survey was about to be introduced into the district ; 
preliminary to that, the boundaries of every village had to be 
defined, and disputes adjusted; then was to follow the Revenue 
Settlement, and Record of Rights, framed under Regulations 


* These copies are now in the library of the College at Agra, to which he be- 
queathed the greater portion of his books. 


+ Azimgurh contains 2,516 square miles, and has a population of 16,53,251 souls, 


so that the number of persons falls at, the enormous rate of 607 to the square 
mile. 


t Letter from Mr J. R. Colvin, Deputy Secretary, dated 5th,February, 1830. 
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VII. of 1822 and IX. of 1833, on the principles laid down by the 
great and lamented Robert Merttins Bird. Here was a noble 
sphere for the acquisition of knowledge and experience ; for 
devising expedients to facilitate the rapid and correct disposal 
of public business ; and for examining how the series of acts, 
which issue from the Council Board or the Governor, and 
of which the upper features are often alone observable from 
the Secretariat chair, affect the people in the sober realities 
of every-day life, when, through a variety of intervening 
media, they at last reach down into actual contact with them. 
Here, too, were golden opportunities for exercising command, 
both upon native and European mind, and for testing the in- 
fluence possessed over others, in swaying their opinions and 
actions, 

Upon all these objects, the busy mind of Mr. Thomason 
was ceaselessly engaged. Instructions were drawn up, with 
diligent thoughtfulness, for the guidance of his covenanted 
assistants in the conduct of the independent charges assigned 
to each; and as the settlement drew on, carefully framed rules 
for the adjustment of disputes and other matters, were laid 
down for his Tehseeldars and European staff. Upon these, he 
sought to elicit the suggestions and remarks of his head assis- 
tants; such criticisms, both in writing and in personal confer- 
ence, he was forward to invite, and to take into ready consi- 
deration. But an opinion or rule once carefully arrived at, had 
always been the result of such mature and sound delibe ‘ration, 
that, however much contested, it was rarely abandoned. The 
general interests of his charge engaged also his constant at- 
tention. We find him, for instance, objecting, in his private 
capacity, to the Legislative Council, against a proposed enact- 
ment for investing the Magistrate with power to determine the 
compensation due, under certain circumstances, by land-holders 
to indigo planters, and protesting that it would be a stigma 
upon our judicial system ;* again, we meet with an indignant 
note upon an unjust civil decree passed by a native function- 
ary: and with an elaborate memorandum on the rights of 
under-ten: ints, for the support of which he furnishes dire ctions 
to his assistants. These all display the practised hand of the 
Secret: ary, guided by the now practical mind, and closely ob- 
serving eye, of the M: agistrate and Collector. 

His administration of Azimgurh, contained, in fact, the mini- 


* Letter dated 5th December, 1835. 


T It is curious to observe, that now, as in after days, his main attention was devoted 
to the duties of Collector, and that he disburdened himself, as much as he possibly 
could, of all magisterial business. 
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ature features of his later Government of the North Western 
Provinces. He was singularly fortunate in his assistants, and 
he was not slow in recognizing their merits, and according 
to them his confidence. It was indeed a rare combination of 
circumstances which brought Robert Montgomery and Henry 
Carre ‘Tucker under the magisterial authority of James Thoma- 
son. The period he spent in this charge was between four and 
five years; but im that time, he not only made and reported a 
settlement, which gave satisfaction both to the Government and 
the people,* but gained more in knowledge of the country, 
and in the art of governing, than is commonly attained during 
a life-time. ‘To his residence at Azimgurh, he always reverted 
with delight; and as he visited it in his annual tours, the 
memory of domestic happiness, and official usefulness, could be 
traced in the glistening eye, and the mingled sympathies, 
which lighted up his countenance, or cast a shadow across 
it. 


The demands of the State at last broke up the domestic 
hearth (never again to be permanently re-built) and the 
friendly social circle, of Azimgurh. The District Officer was now 
ripe for higher employment ; and in March, 1837, he was, in the 
most flattering manner, selected by Sir Charles Metcalfe, then 
Lieut.-Governor, to officiate as Secretary to the Government 
of the North Western Provinces, in the Judicial and Revenue 
departments.t Within a year, however, he was compelled, by 
severe domestic afiliction, to proceed to Europe, from whence 
he returned in the beginning of 1840. He was shortly after 
appointed permanently to the post which he had last vacated. 


* This Settlement Report was printed in the Journal of the Asiatic Society in 1837, 
but we have not had access to it. From a late periodical (Saunders Mazagine) we 
gather, however, that the Sudder Board of Revenue, in reporting the result to the 
Government, stated “their sense of obligation to Mr, Thomason, who had heartily 
entered into their views, perfectly comprehended their plans, and carried them into 
execution with great skill and judgment.” The assessment, like that of all the earlier 
settlements, was higher than the standard later adopted; but the record of rights was 
very carefully attended to, as well as the interests in subordinate tenures ; and the 
fairness of his proceedings has been justified by the great prosperity of the district, 
and the increase of cultivation. 


+ In the letter offering him this appointment, Sir Charles placed three posts at his 
disposal—a contemplated office of Commissioner or Superintendent ot Settlements ; 
an officiating Commissionership in the regular line; the officiating Secretaryship 
(letter dated 15th February, 1837.) . : 

In the previous year, (14th May, 1836,) Sir Charles had addressed a letter compli- 
menting him highly on his administration of Azimgurh, offering him the contemplated 
Judgeship of that station, and even desiring to make him at once the Judge, the 
Magistrate, and the Collector of the zillah. Mr. Thomason, however, preferred - 
continue simply as Collector, that he might finish his settlement, and at the rag 
time expressed his opinion to be now against the combination (which he would seem & 
Offic former period to have favored,) of the office of Judge with that ot District 
()theer. 
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In this Secretariat office, he served in all about two years 
and a half, and added further to his experience by an intimate 
official connection with Sir Charles Metcalfe, Mr. Robertson, 
and Lord Auckland, who for sometime administered the Govern- 
ment of Agra. The busy duties of Secretary did not prevent 
his turning attention to subjects of general interest. He en- 
quired carefully into the nature and effect of the transit dues 
in the Saugor territories, and advocated their abolition (a 
measure which, mainly through his endeavours, was eventually 
enforced by the Governor-General in 1847); while his ability 
on educational subjects was recognized by his appointment as 
Visitor to superintend the Agra and the Delhi Colleges. 

Towards the close of 1841, “he was nominated an Extra Mem- 
ber of the Sudder Board of Revenue, and succeeded to the 
permanent post, in succession to Mr. R. M. Bird. In this re- 
sponsible position, his versatile mind found no lack of subjects 
of commanding interest; and as he journeyed about the land, 
examining with his own eye the records of the settlement, 
which was now onthe eve of completion, the present writer 
well remembers the intuitive glance that singled out the weaker 
portions of the work, and the sagacity and kindness with 
which remedies were suggested. 

While Mr. Thomason held this post at Allahabad, Lord 
Ellenborough formed his acquaintance, and recognized his 
merits. He appointed him a member of the famous Finance 
Committee ; and soon after, (about the close of 1842.) selected 
him for an office of equal emolument to the one he held, but 
of greater renown, that of Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India. sa this capacity, he accompanied Lord Ellen- 
borough to the North West, and finally returned with him to 
Calcutta. The following year, that nobleman, with full ex- 
perience of his eminent abilities, nominated him Lieut.-Governor 
of the North Western Provinces; and on the 12th December, 
1843, the Llonorable James Thomason assumed the Government. 


As Lieut.-Governor, the chief seat of Mr. Thomason’s resi- 
dence was Agra ; but excepting the first year of his appointment, 
and 1848-49 (when military opel rations rendered carri: ige scarce 
and valuable,) he spent every w inter, living under canvass, and 
marching through some portion of his territories. He also passed 
at Simlah the summer seasons of four years, during which, between 
the circuit and the hills, Agra did not see much of her chief.* 


* Those summers were 1847, 1849, 1850, and 1851. It was his intention to have 
spent the hot season of 1854 at Nynee Tal, the mountain retreat of Rohilkund and 
Kemaoon, 
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Sut it was ill health on one occasion, and the convenience 
of proximity to the Governor-General on the other, that led 
him to Simlah; for he rather preferred to remain at Agra, 
where, besides other advantages, his library and records present- 
ed greater facility of reference. 

The eight annual progresses accomplished during his adminis- 
tration were so laid out, that most of the districts were, after 
regular periods, visited no less than three times. The arrange- 
ments of the coming march were usually concluded two or 
three months before its commencement ; and so exact were the 
details, and adhered to with such punctuality, that the time 
of his arrival at any stage could be depended on by every 
officer with almost perfect certainty. The progress of the 
camp might be delayed by inclement weather for one or two 
days, but the loss would easily be made up by forced marches, 
and punctuality again restored. 

One great secret of Mr. Thomason’s successful administra- 
tion was the improvement of the opportunities afforded by 
these annual tours. As he rode along, attended by his statt 
and some of the officers of the district, by the Commissioner 
of the division, (if sufficiently young and agile for horse 
exercise) and possibly by some adventurous junior member 
of the Board o. Revenue, you would see a cavalcade approach. 
It is the Magistrate and Assistant of the new district on 
which you are entering, followed by the Tehsceldar and a few 
other officials. After greetings exchanged, for the two parties 
have not met since the last triennial progress, the officers 
of the last district take their leave, and the Lieut.-Governor 
continues his progress. A few miles ahead, the white battle- 
ments of a bridge are perceived through the mango-groves; 
and as the party approaches, they find themselves threading 
the narrow road-way of a high embankment, pierced here 
and there with bridges for the drainage of the lovely low-lands, 
which on cither side stretch far away into the distance. Mid- 
way is the silvery track of the main stream winding along 
the centre of the plain, and spanned by’ many noble arches, 
which render its passage, formerly a difficult and sometimes 
dangerous work, now of easy accomplishment at all seasons. 
The minor works are here and there minutely inspected, and the 
position and safety of the embankment discussed with the 
Commissioner and the Engineer of the division, both of whom, 
as arranged on the previous tour, have given the Magistrate 
counsel and aid, Arrived at the central bridge, the party 
descend to the stream: and here, at the motion of the Magis- 
trate, the head mason of the establishment, to whose faithtul- 
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ness and ingenuity the finish and solidity of the structure 
are mainly due, steps forward. The merits of the building, 
the causes of early failure, the remedies applied, the chances 
of future st: ability or dilapidation, are thoroughly examined. 
Each of the agents in the work, not forgetting the artizan, re- 
ceives his meed of praise, and is encouraged to future exer- 
tion by the approving word and smile of the chief. 

The cavalcade passes on to the suburbs ef a pope town; 
the winding streets of its closely built wards have already been 
surveyed and mapped by the “Road ngineer, for the Grand 
Trunk line passes through it, and the Lieut.- Goveradt thinks 
that the safety of life and limb, in the swift and constant traf- 
fic, requires a wider space and a less crooked course than the 
bazar presents. ‘The anxious shop-keepers look on with dis- 
may, but the interests of the few must bend to those of the 
many, and this sharp angle, and that narrow passage, are 
doomed to crumble before the necessities of the State. 

A little onwards isa vacant space; and here a native gen- 
tleman, who has lately joined the party, comes forward. On this 
spot he proposes to build a caravanser al, but he requires some 
immunities from the Government, which the Magistrate hesi- 
tates to recommend. The quick eye of the Licut.-Governor 
recognizes the appropriateness of the spot and the advantages 
of the plan. The privileges are conceded, and the next pro- 
gress witnesses a spacious and substantial building for the 
shelterand comfort of the crowding passengers. 

The Tehseelee school, filled with eager and intelligent faces, 
isnow visited. The kind and benignant smile removes the 
awe with which the ruler is reg: arded ; and the teacher is 
cheered, and the boys stimulated, in thats respective tasks, by 
seasonable advice and hearty encouragement. 

Here a newly-erected Tehseeldaree en: vaves attention ; there 
the police-houses on the Grand Trunk road, which, with the 
regularity of mile-stones (but only half as frequent,) ever and 
anon strike the eye of the carriage inmate, while they give 
security and assurance to the foot traveller. [*arther on, liea 
a refractor y village, lately the scene of uproar and confusion : 
the record of its riehta and liabilities has now been adjusted, 
and the prosperity shining over its cultivated fields gives 
assurance to the Lieut.-Governor that satisfaction has been 
afforded. 

The way now winds around ravines, and passes up and 
down over the high and difficult banks of a deep-lying stream. 
Here is met the Superintendent of the district roads, a quondam 
Serjeant, who points out the track he has surveycd under the 
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Magistrate's orders. The Lieut.-Governor suspects a course 
of intercepted drainage, and suggests another line, along whieh 
the water-shed appears to run. On the next tour the « same 
locality is hardly to be recognized in the wide and gradual 
descent to the well-bridgved river. 

The encampment happens to be pitched within a few miles 
of the Ganges canal, In the cool of the evening, the party 
issue forth, on elephants and on horse-back, and make toi 
a bridge where a tall and a series of locks are under preparation, 
The heaps of kunker rock, intended to break the descent 
of the waters, the position and construction of the locks, 
the character of the masonry, all pass under the narrow Inspec- 
tion of the Lieut.-Governor, who observes perhaps that the 
neighbouring houses crowd too closely on the allotted margin, 
and directs the enclosure of a larger space. 

The station, a heavily populated cantonment, ts reached, of 
which the drainage has long been a reproach, and the bane 
of the fine European soldiery there cantoned. The canal now 
passes in the vicinity: can its agency, or the neighbouring 
Revenue Survey, be brought to bear upon a remedy ? The 
Station Officers, the Exeeutive Enginecr, the Road Engine er, 
the Canal and the Civil Officers, all meet to discuss the ques- 
tion: a plan is digested, and putin train by the Lieut.-Governor 
himselt* 

The new buildings and i improvements in the native city are 
inspected. The dis} vensary is visited, and its records examin- 
ed; the Apprentices are questioned ; the Surgeon is encouraged 
to enlarge his charitable designs, and the Sub- Assistant is stimu- 
lated to prosecute with redoubled diligence and kindness his 
beneficent profession. 

Such is but a speclnen of the advantages of local inspec- 
tion, and personal supervision, in imparting influence, shape, 
and preeision to the commands of Government, and inspiring 
the whole subordinate ageney with lite, inteiligence, and ener- 
ev. The out-of-door labour, however, formed but a trifling 
traction of the operations, All reports of the district, through- 
out the past year or two, involving doubtful pots, or princi 
ples of unusual importance, were reserved for the occasion, 
and now brought forward to be disposed of, discussed, or re- 
considered. Diftheult cases, in which the Distriet Ofheer was 
embarrassed by perplexities, or weighty matters, in which the 
Commissioner hesitated to act before knowing the views of his 


* A measure, something of this de scription, was, we believe, set on foot at Cawn- 
pore, but was still uncompleted at the time of Mr. Thomason’s decease. 
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chief, were now submitted for the advice or the decision 
of the Lieut.-Governor. Further, such points as enquiry or 
conversation suggested to Mr. Thomason himself as requiring 

ecial aid, supervision, or explanation, were broneht forward, 
and the documents bearing on them promptly produced. — All 
these were carefully studied, and the questions discussed, where 
necessary, with the District Officer and his subordinates, the 
Commissioner, the Judge, or, as the case might be, with the 
Executive Engineer or the Civil Surgeon. The results of 
each important deliberation were cenerally embodied ina 
minute, or despatch, by which, while the constituted channels 
of business were respected, authority was specially conveyed, 
and provision, where necessary, forthwith m: ade, for the prompt 
execution of the determined line of conduct 

An incidental advantage, but one of peculiar value, was the 
acquaintance imparted by such intimate converse, with the 
qualifications and abilities of every officer subordinate to the 
Government. Mr. Thomason possessed a rare power of dis- 
eriminating character, and no op portunity was so favorable for 
exercising it, as to find a man in the midst of Ins daily work. 
With unex xpecterl rapidity, the Lieut -Governor would perceive 
the weak point of a case or line of procedure; and the ofhcer, 
if not thoroughly master of his work, would find himself toiled 
by one whom he counted upon asa stranger to his business, but 
who turned out to be more thoroughly acquainted with ita 
details than himself. The earnest worker, and the aspiring 
subordinate, were recognized and encouraged. The former 
would be incited to prosecute, “es redoubled energy, some 
occupation of his own devising, or for which his chief perceiv- 
ed in him a peculiar aptitude atte taste: here the reins would 
be loosened, and a generous spur given to the willing laborer. 
To the latter, some special sphere of industry or research would 
he suggested—perhaps, the enquiry y into an interesting custom 
or tenure brought to notice in the cireuit: he would be in- 
vited probably to embody his investigation when completed, 
and to state his views and conclusions in a written form: and 
the impulse thus given to talent and application, would prove 
perhaps the starting point of a useful, if not distinguished, 
career. 


At home orin the camp, in the hills or at Agra, the same 
continuous course of unwearying labour was pursued by Mr. 
Thomason. The daily influx of re ports WAS TEST ally disposed 
of promptly upon their receipt. Such despatches as needed 
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consideration, were reserved for the early hours of the succeed- 
ing day, or other leisure time. The rapidity with which these 
were mastered—no important part of the correspondence, 
however long or intricate, escaping his keen eye—and the 
promptitude with which appropriate orders, often involving 
detailed and extended arrangements, were issued, could not 
fail to impress every functionary in the vicinity witha pro- 
found conviction of his great administrative talent. The most 
diverse subjects, from a riot toa district survey, from a reve- 
nue settlement to the details of a bridge, a jail, or a road, 
were handled with equal facility. The embryo idea of a use- 
ful scheme, perhaps almost unconseiously expressed, would 
immediately be caught up, and if capable of practical develop- 
ment, fashioned into mature existence. Independently, too, of 
suggestions from without, there was a creative power within, 
spontaneously originating new measures and designs, witha 
fertility of invention that betokened a mind ever restless and 
active for the good of the Government. Hndowed with such 
powerful and versatile talents, Mr. Thomason yet sought assi- 
duously for the opinion and advice of others wherever availa- 
ble. A great portion of his day was spent in official inter- 
views with officers, civil and military, connected in any way 
with the advancement of his administration. Social visits and 
parties of ceremony were equally turned, as occasion offered, 
to the same great object; and he used to remark, that the 
busy employment of such opportunities was one of the most 
important parts of his duty. Though he invited discussion, 
sought for the views of others, and desired that his own 
should be subjected to the severest criticism, and although he 
weighed most dispassionately the arguments adduced from 
whatever quarter, yet it was seldom, indeed, that he found 
occasion to alter a conviction or a conclusion once deliberately 
formed. Whenever he did so, he was forward to make the 
due acknowledgement; for no man ever grudged less to 
avow himself indebted to others; and the labors of his subor- 
dinates were all the more unsparingly entered upon, because, 
whatever value they bore, the Lieut.-Governor was the first to 
perceive and to reward; such generous appreciation, accorded 
by one who ever exhibited a lively interest in the success 
and the welfare of his subordinates, elicited from them a grate- 
ful response; and he received, in consequence, that ready and 
devoted service—the fruit of a loving and admiring spirit— 
which is incomparably more valuable than the forced obedi- 
ence of fear and constraint. 
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It is no wonder, that with such powers of discernment, with 
ao great an aptitude for business, with such a command over 
the services and affections of his subordinate officers, and such 
complete devotion to his Government, the administration 
flourished under his hands. No wonder that the indolent were 
stimulated to exertion, the able and energetic prompted to 
additional effort, and the careless driven by shame, if not by 
apprehension, to industry and reform. Praise frequently 
carried with it a higher reward than promotion, (albeit the two 
bore ever a ciose connection ;) while animadversion and repri- 
mand were often accompanied by a moral stigma, that stung 
more pungently than actual degradation. 

We propose now to examine with more detail some of the 
chief proceedings, by which Mr. Thomason rendered his ad- 
ministration so illustrious. 

The REVENUE DEPARTMENT is that to which his attention 

as earliest turned, and from which it was never averted. About 
the time he assumed the Government, the Circular Orders of 
the Sudder Board of Revenue (for the broad principles, libe- 
ral views, and lucid instructions of which, we are mainly in- 
debted to the lamented R. M. Bird,) fell out of print, and 
their want began to be felt. Instead of issuing a new edition, 
it occurred to Mr. Thomason to compile a fresh set of direc- 
tions, which, supplying what was deficient in the Board’s rules, 
should exhibit the whole duty of a Revenue Officer, and the 
principles on which our system is founded.* The publication, 
consisting originally of three parts, commenced in 1844, and 


* In the preface to this work, after referring to the Regulations and Acts of Go- 
vernment in its legislative capacity, and the orders issued in its executive capacity, 
the rules and constructions of the Sudder Court, of the Revenue Board, the Ac- 
countant, and the Civil Auditor, the Lieut.-Governor proceeds :— 

“ The object of the present work is to collect ieasthes, from these different sour- 
ces, all that bears on the Revenue Administration of the North West Provinces, to 
arrange it methodically, and to place it authoritatively before the officers employed 
in the department, with such additional remarks and directions, as may suffice to 
explain the mutual relation and dependence of the several parts of the system.” 

So, after enumerating the four printed Circulars of the Sudder Board of Kevenue, 
he adds :— 

“ These orders were clear and succinct, and were found to be of the greatest bene- 
fit in facilitating the transaction of public business. They were, however, in their na- 
ture, incomplete, for they did not treat systematically the subjects to which they had 
reference, but were only adigest, under convenient heads, of orders which had from 
time to time been issued to meet exigencies as they arose. In process of time, also, 
some of the rules were abrogated or modified When, therefore, a new edition of 
these Circular Orders was required, it was evident that extensive additions and modi- 
fications would be necessary to adapt them to the existing state of things, and it was 
ultimately determined to re-construct the whole in the present form, embodying in 
the work such of the orders as remained in force, or throwing them into the appen- 
dices.”—- Directions te Revenue Officers, Preface, p. 4. 
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the whole was completed in 1848. Of each part at first were 
printed “a few trial copies, struck off for private circulation, in 
order” (as it was his constant object.) “ to elicit opinions on the 
important subjects” diseussed.* The Directions to Settle- 
ment Officers, and the Directions to Collectors, were eventu: lly 
published, as conveying, in an authoritative manner, the 
views and instructions of the’ Government. They were sub- 
sequently re-published toge tther,f with an elaborate introdue- 
tion (to which Mr. Thomason appe nded his own name.) de- 
scriptive of the “ Land Revenue Adininistration prevalent in the 
North Western Provinces of Hindustan.” It. is - ‘re held, 
that though symptoms of proprietary right may, under Native 
Governments. exist, yet they are sel lom rec ognized, and are 
really superseded by ‘the right of the State, which, taking all 
that it can, and leaving no certain profit, deprives the private 
title of any recognizable, or at any rate of any marketable, 
value. Our system, by limiting the demand of the Government, 
has virtually created a property in the soil, Various phases of 
right are found to exist, or have grown up under us. The Go- 
vernment itself; the whole body of the cultivators; a portion 
of that body; the head man of the village; or a middleman; 
may any one of them possess the exclusive right of managing the 
township, or some portion of that right. Hence the necessity of 
not simply fixing the Government demand, but of ascertaining 
by whom, in what capacity, and with what rights and respon- 
sibilities, the revenue so limited is to be paid. This cannot be 
effected by ordinarily constituted courts, for the endless shades 
of right are not suse eptib le of any but the most general legis- | 
lative provision ; and each case must be se parately enquired 
into and adjusted by a commission specially endowed with an 
authority at once judici: al and discretionary. Such 1s the court 
of the settlement officer. In the treatise which follows this 
disquisition, the rules to be observed in the formation of settle- 
ments are carefully laid down. They differ chiefly from those 
of the Board ina more elaborate and philosophical definition 
of the rights of those connected with the soil, and detailed di- 
rections for their ascertainment and record. 

The second treatise, or the Directions to Collectors, em- 
braces all the variety a duty which devolves on that most 
important, but ill-named, class of functionaries. It opens with 











* “ Preliminary Notice” to one of the Trial Copies 


+ Under the title, Directions to Revenue Officers, &c., in 1850 See title pre fixed 
to this Article Several editions of an Urdu translation of both parts se parately, 
and of the whole treatise together, have also issned from the press 
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general instructions for the employment and considerate treat- 


ment of subordinates ;* it proceeds to lay down valuable rules 


for the punctual realization of the revenue, for limiting inter- 
ference by Government, and thus forcing the people as much 
as possible to self-management ; and in case of unavoidable 
interference, for exercising it so as least to harass, and most to 
benefit, those concerned. 

Of the remaining portion of this invaluable treatise, we shall 
refer only to thethird section, which enforces thesystem for regis- 
trationof landed property. A former paperin this Reviewt has ex- 


* A witness before the House of Commons has gratuitously asserted, that Mr. 
Thomason was not particular in treating the natives of this country with considera 
ation ‘The case adduced in support of the assertion is that of a Tehseeldar, 
whose sentence ot dismissal for the offence of raffling his property is alleged 
to have been supported by the Government, while a Magistrate and Collector, who 
had committed a similar crime, was only reprimanded At the most the case of 
the Tehseeldar would not prove inconsiderate treatment, but they who ought to 
krrow best, have never heard even of the existence of the case. ‘The facts are 
as follows: It happened that several Tehseeldars were removed from their posts 
on strong presumption of delinquency, under sanction of the Commissioner, but 
were reinstated by the Board of Revenue. ‘Phe Commissioner remonstrated to Go 
vernment. Mr. ‘Thomason did not intertere with the orders of the Sudder Board, but 
cautioned them against the inexpediency of forcing back upon a district men in 
whose character its officers had no contidence, and who had been declared corrupt 
by two tribunals The Sudder Board did not much relish the advice. ‘The evidence 
noticed above was given by a gentleman who was a member of the Board at the pe- 
riod referred to. 

The tollowing extracts show with what care Mr. Thomason inculcated kindness 
towards the native officials : 

“ Every effort should also be used to render the performance of their duties as 
little as possible burdensome to them. The officer, who keeps them long in’ attend- 
ance at his house, or who requires that they pertorm their ordinary duties in’ court 
in a painful standing position, cannot derive from them that de; vree of assistance 
which would otherwise be rendered. He should so dispose his own time, and make 
his official arrangements, as may conduce to their oonsfort, and make their work 
light. The practice of frequently impos ng fines Me trivial offences cannot be too 
strongly deprecated. It affords an excuse tor dishonesty, and for that cause often 
fails to have any effect) Errors of judgment should never be so punished, and 
corrupt or dishonest actions deserve a very different punishment, and cannot be thus 
either appropriate lv or beneficially notic ed, In cases of nevleect or disobedience of 
orders, the imposition of a fine may be salutary, but it should be moderate in’ amount 
—the offence should be undoubted, and gener. ‘ally the first transyression of the kind 
“an More appropriately be noticed by recorded reproof and warning 

And again— 

“ Great care should be taken to maintain the respectability of the Tehseeldars. 
They should be selected with discrimination, and after enquiry into the poodness of 
their character, as well as their official capacity. ‘They should always be received 
and treated with consideration, and coufidentially consulted, as far as conveniently 
practicable, on all subjects connected with the districts entrusted to their charge. 
Reproot or ceusure, when mecess iry, shou! | Le riven private ly rather than publicly 4 
and, so long as they are allowed to retain office, they should be treated with the 
confidence neni respect which is due to their Ii rh station, ‘The oceasions are very 
rare, in which the imposition of a fine upon a Tehseeldar is advisable or even 
justi ifiable.” Directions to Collector 8, pp 1x87 —I18Y 

His own practice, in a pre-eminent manner, en forced these principles. His courte- 
ousness and ¢c onside ‘ration equalled, if it did ‘not surpass, thatof any "other officer, 
in any rank, we ever met with; and, excepting this solitary attack, we have never 
heard the imputation against him either of incivility or of he arshness, 


+ See Article IV. in No. XXIV. of the Calcutta Review, on the Settlement of the 
North Western Provinces. 
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488 JAMES THOMASON. 


plained, in considerable detail,the minute record both of proprie- 
tary and tenant right, which it was one great object of the reve- 
nue settlement to form. The first design of the section is to show 
in what manner this record can be amended and perpetuated, so 
as to be constantly correspondent with the daily mutation of 
possession and of right. The anatomy of the Collector's re- 
cord-room, and the practical directions for every step, from 
the papers of the Village Accountant, to the archives of the 
Collector's office, betray the eye and the hand itself familiar with 
every operation described. But the most important instruc- 
tions are those which exhibit how the too frequent defect of 
record at settlement can now be remedied. For those who 
possess any acquaintance with the subject, the following para- 
graphs will show the style and spirit, with which able officers 
were invited to enter upon an arduous undertaking :— 


245. It would be vain, to suppose that all which is necessary has 
already been done. ‘I'he original record, formed at the time of settlement, was 
often erroneous and imperfect, and it could not be otherwise. At the time 
of settlement the system was new and imperfectly organized; the persons 
selected for its performance were not always the best qualified; and the 
work was necessarily performed with far more rapidity than was compatible 
with accuracy. ‘lhe mass of the people were ignorant, and unable to com- 
prehend the object or nature of the proceedings, or the bearing on their 
position of the settlement, and they were moreover suspicious of any 
measures connected with the assessmentof their lands. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is surprising that so much was done, and well done at the 
time of settlement, ‘There is far more reason to take courage from the great 
progress already made, than tc despair at the magnitude of what still remains 
to be done. 

246. Let us suppose an intelligent officer appointed to the charge of a 
district, where he is likely to remain for some years. He is acquainted with 
the system of registration, and convinced of the importance and practi 
eability of maintaining it. On coming, however, to refer to his settlement 
records in cases that casually occur, he finds them imperfect or erroneous. 
He concludes that registers resting on such a basis must be defective, and 
he determines to apply himself in earnest to the correction of the errors. 
It is the design of the present treatise to aid him in sucb an undertaking, 
and to show that itis not difficult at any time to make a fresh commence 
ment, and to attain that degree of accuracy, which it was desigued to 
ensure at the time of settlement. 

247. He will find the necessary powers conferred upon him by a reso- 
lution of the Government, dated September 12, 1848, which is given in 
the Appendix, No. XXV._ In this resolution are defined the limits within 
which the powers are to be exercised, and the precautions to be observed 
in the conduct of the investigations. In order to obtain the full support 
of bis superiors in the Revenue Department, it will be necessary for him 
to shew that he is aware of the nature and extent of the work that 6 
before him, and of the method in which it should be performed. 

248. His first efforts should be directed to the instruction of his Sudder 
Omlah, and of both the pergunnah aud village officers, in the system o 
record and registration prescribed by the Government, Great facilities 
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kave been lately afforded for the instruction of all classes of people in the 
peculiarities of the system, by publishing treatises on the subject in the ver- 
nacular,languages, and by the series of elementary school-books in Urdu and 
Hindi which are designed to lead the pupils to this very subject, viz, the 
comprehension of the putwarris’ papers. The revenue system, when rightly 
understood and properly worked, affords the greatest stimulus to the general 
education of the people. Indeed it cannot be expected that the registration 
of rights will ever become perfect, till the people are sufliciently educated 
to understand it, and to watch over its execution. There is reason, however, 
to apprehend, that with all the means of information that are now available, 
a considerable time will elapse before it can be taken for granted that even 
the higher and better paid class of officers, such as Serishtadars, ‘Tehseeldars 
and Canoongoes, are sufficiently familiar with the system, to enable them 
to judge whether the record of a mouzah has been accurately formed, cr to 
cause its correction where it may be faulty. 

249. When the Collector is satisfied that the agents, whom he is to 
employ, possess the requisite degree of knowledge, he will endeavor to 
ascertain through their means how far the existing reeords are defective. 
Lists should be prepared of those mouzahs, in which it is most necessary 
to amend, or wholly to reeast the record, Some will probably be found, in 
which re-measurement of the lands, and the formation of an entirely new 
misl is urgently required. 

250. Several opportunities will oceur, when re-measurement and re-cast- 
ing of the whole records is necessary, and ean be enforced, such as the 
division of an estate, or its being held kham fora balance, ‘These op 
portunities shonld be seized, andthe remedy applied. ‘There are other 
cases where disputes of the people, or partial injury to the estate, will ren- 
der the people willing to re-measure the estate, and re-cast the papers at 
their own cost. ‘These are likely to be the cases in which such a process 
is the most necessary. Il. very effort should be used to carry it on, so as to 
be least expensive to the people, and so as to expose them to the least 
annoyance. Pains should also be taken to explain to the people the 
benefit they will derive from the measure, and the uses to which it may 
be put. ‘The field work should be prosecuted as much as possible in 
the cold weather, when the Collector can give it his personal superinten- 
dence. If he cannot himself be near to control and supervise, a pro- 
perly qualified subordinate officer should have the duty entrusted to him. 

251. It is most probable that he will thus, in the course of a short 
time, by address and management, be able to correct all the records 
which most need correction, without any expense whatever to the state. 
Kach such new record will aflord, as it were, a fresh start to the entries 
in the malgoozaree and pergunnnalh register regarding the mouzahs, and 
to the whole of the putwarris’ papers. ‘The operation willin fact consist 
in the formation of a new set of putwarris’ papers, bused on the judicially 
ascertained state of property inthe village at the time, and not deduced 
from the record of a former year, as is ordinarily the case. The oppor- 
tunity will not have been lost of instructing the putwarris in the dis- 
charge of their duties, and of pointing out to the people how much their 
welfare depends on themselves understanding the putwarris’ accounts, 
and being careful to ensure their accuracy. If the people do not seem 
willing at first to reemeasure their estates and correct their records at their 
own expense, it may be necessary to apply to superior authority for per. 
mission to aid the work on the part of Government, by charging, in the 
contingent bill, a part or the whole of the expense in some mouzabs, where 
the people are the poorest, or the most averse to the proceeding. It has 
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490 JAMES THOMASON, 


been found in some districts, that the putwarris may be instructed with 
little difficulty to measure the land, prepare ficld maps, and perform all the 
work of experienced ameens. 

The resolution of Government, referred to in the 247th 
para., as issued on the 12th September, 1848, confers upon all 
Collectors and Deputy Collectors, in these provinces, the power 
of “completing the record of rights in land, which should 
‘ have been made at the time of settlement, and to correct 
‘ the existing record, whenever it is found at variance with 
‘ fact.” This involves the exercise, under Regulations VII. 
of 1822, and IX. of 1833, of a large discretion; and where 
exercised with the care and caution inculeated by the Lieut.- 
Governor, there is no reason to believe that results other than 
the most beneficial have followed. Yet the indiscriminate 
appointment to the duty of all Collectors and Deputy Collee- 
tors, irrespective of their fitness and capacity for it, has led, it 
may be feared, to the too summary, and sometimes careless 
exercise of powers, which involve deeply important questions 
of property and possession. 

During the last year of his administration, Mr. Thomason 
put every effort in force to introduce into his jurisdiction the 
system so admirably devised and matured in the Punjab, by 
which village putwarris are enabled, with rude implements, 
and yet with a degree of scientific accuracy, to survey their 
boundartes, and protract their fields upon scale. He at once 
perceived the vast advantages of the scheme in providing a 
simple and uncostly machinery, by which the records might not 
only be cured of the defects of the original survey and settle- 
ment, but made effectually to keep pace with the busy changes 
of time. He regarded it also as an important step in native 
education, and endeavoured to connect it with the system of vil- 
lage schools under Mr. H. S. Reid’s care. We have here a fine 
instance, at the close of his career, of readiness to recognize 
means contrived by others, and of superiority to prejudice in 
casting aside the older system, which had grown up under his 
hands, and heartily and thankfully adopting the new. 

There is but one other point in his Revenue Administration, to 
which we shall specifically refer: it is the position of Talook- 
dars, that is, of persons claiming one or more villages, or a large 
tract of villages, in virtue of a superior right by conquest, by 
submission of the people, or by imperial grant. The claim is fre- 
quently contested by the village residents under the title of 
Zemindars, Biswahdars, or Mocuddums. The utmost variety of 
opinion has divided the revenue authorities as to which of these 
parties is best entitled to be acknowledged proprietor. It was 
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at last ruled, with the concurrence of the Sudder Court, that it 
is possible for two species of proprietary right, differing essenti- 
ally in kind, to co-exist in the same village,—that of Talookd: ar as 
superior, that of Biswahdar or Moeud lum as inferior. The law 
leaves it in the discretion of the executive power to decide 

with which, among any number of proprietors, the settle- 
ment (involving the management of the estate) shall be made, 

Those who leant to the Talukdar, recognized Aim as either sole 
Zemindar, or as the manager, with the Biswahdars hok ling 
dependently of him: :—those again who leant to the Biswah- 
dars, either installed them in exclusi sive proprietary right, or 
acknowledying the title of the superior, set him aside with a 
money allowance, and concluded all the fiscal arrangements 
direct with the inferior proprietors. Mr. ‘Thomason belonged 
to the latter number; and as his earnest spirit never suffered 
him to indulge in half measures, but led him to follow out his 
principles to their extreme limit of appliance, it was held by 
some (who sided with neither of the extreme parties,) that in 
anxiety to do justice to the claims of the Biswahdars, he was 
backward to acknowledge the just rights, or fulfil the reason- 
able expect: itions, of the Talukdars. This bias may be per- 
ceived in his decision, embodied in an elaborate minute record- 
ed early i in his government, by which the standard of remune- 
ration to excluded Talukdars was reduced, after the death of 
incumbents, from 225 per cent. to 10 per cent. upon the 
Government Juma.* Similar principles guided him in the 
settlement of resumed rent-free lands, in which the claims of 
the resident community, wherever supported by any vestige of 
proprietary possession, were preferred, to the exclusion of the 
Maafidars. But in this instance, we have little sympathy 
with the excluded party, for the former Government in con- 
ferring the maafi tenure of lands already occupied, could 
evidently dispose of its own right alone to the imperial share 
of the produce, and not of any further interests which remain- 
ed, or ought to have remained, unaffected by the grant. 

Time would fail, if we were to refer in any detail to the 

excellencies of Mr. Thomason’s Revenue Administration—to 
some of the most striking despatches, for instance, in which he 





* The minute is dated the 17th January, 1844. The question was long before the 
Court of Directors, whose decision Mr. Thomason awaited, though with full persua- 
sion of the justice of the act, yet with some doubt as to the result. The Court even- 
tually dis: Jiowed the reduction during the currency of the settlement, wherever it 
was not borne out by express stipulation, but decreed that it should the -reafter take 
cette ct. 

It is remarkable that this order arrived only a few weeks after Mr. Thomason’s 


demise. 
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provided for an equable and ange assessment : for an eff- 
cient distribution of establishments; forthe convenient adjust- 
ment of intermingled boundaries and jurisdiction; for the due 
enforcement of the customs revenue (which under him reac _ 
an unwonted prospé rity .: for the preps aration of distri ‘t maps, 
English and vernacular, showing every village boundary : tor 
pertecting the system of proprietary records, and rendering 
them accessible to the public ; for the survey and disposal of 
waste lands; for thesettlement of dispute drights ; for encourag- 
ing industry and the investment of capital by the conferment 
of a good title where none existed: for the a) rovement and 
elevation, in fine, of cach branch of that complicated machi- 
nery, through which the Indian Collector works upon the people. 
It will readily be imagined from what has been said, tha 


t 
his administration was vigorous and singularly successful ; that 
while it descended to the minutest detail, it equally grasped 
the most comprehensive results; and that not only its current 
concerns were conducted on a liberal and sagacious policy, 


but that the provident eye of the Lieut.-Goy ernor, seeing ina |. 
vance of the present, laid down a mass of enlightened 
principles—principles which, if duly observed, cannot tail to 
guide the future enquirer, and to extend the blessings of his 
administration tar beyond the influence of his own immediate 
acts.* 


The Department of Pustic Works is the next we shall 
refer to,as peculiarly prominent under Mr. Thomason’s Go- 
vernment. End wed with a taste for mathematies, and with 
an engineering eye, he assumed a more decided authoritative 
part in all public works undertaken or proposed, than an un- 
professional person would in general be ——— to take. 
‘Towards the remodelling of the De ‘partment ot Publie W orks, 
Which, instead of the dilatory and fe eble machinery of a Bo ard, 
should give him the prompt counsel and energetic supervision 


* For some vears he had been engaged upon a “ Revenue Code,” embracing the 
principles and pr enunciated in the Drrections, and followed in our pre- 
sent system of revenue administration. He had advanced a considerable way 
upon this work, when he was obliged by other occupations to abandon it. It as 
replete with sound principles, and the dictates of much experience and judgment. 

Mr. Thomason’s fame, as a Revenue Administrator, was recognized and done 
homage to, without the bounds of his own C,overnment Hle was consulted by the 
Administrators of other territories, whose condition widely differed from the No 
Western Pros nees : and trom whatever quarter, whether from Pst in, from ‘a- 


dras, or from the Punjab, enquiries came, they received the same promptattel tion and 
ingenious solution Some detailed and careful reasoning, found d upon a rm reren’ 
of this description froin Sale m.a district in) Madras, shows that if he h ad been Spi aret d 
he would have gone tu that Presidency, ready and able to cope with the | lifficult reve- 


nue questions which perplex the Government. 
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of an able cngineer in immediate connexion at once with him- 
self and with all the works in progress, he wistfully looked 
is a great onward step, both tor the improvement of the 
country and tor relieving the Grovernment ot a prote ssional 
responsil lity hardly attaching to its one n.* He was not 
spared to see that change: for even yet it only looms in the 
distanee, though We trust itsrealization draws speedily near. De- 
prive «d ofa professional and responsible counseller, Mr. Thoma- 
son did not shrink trom assuming the exercise of immedi ite and 
independent action wherever necessary. [his admirable skill 
Was manifest in the almost intuitive p reception of the practi- 
cability and usetulness, or otherwise, of any project laid be- 
fore him. <Atter a deliberate survey of the plans and proposals, 
he prompt v admitted or re] ected the seh mie. It 
to be usetul, and yet perhaps 3 ature and uncertain in its 
details, directions would be viven for further enquiry and de- 
en ment: the papers, if suth ‘ently important, would be pub- 
lished, 1 discussion invited :f or the whole pro ject would 


ne 


} 
i 
l 


acknowledged 


4 


be thrown into the hands of some one of undoubted eapacits 
either to work into shape or to carry into etleet. To every 
otticer connected with the civil administration of the North Wes 
p rovinees, numerous Istances wis occur of important works 
brought to a successtul issue by such h: ap py management. He 
partic ‘ularly watched over the pro sowie vs of the Road and Ferry 
Fund Committees, and liberally fostered every useful scheme 
they devised. His own fertile and ceaselessly-working mind 
not unfrequently itself originated ee s, which were 
either at once carried out, or commended to the attention 


* I Ldespa the dsovernn | i t J Inte ry Cine 
‘ t 
Ary ment oO i ( t Envineer, w | I] A iti ‘ i 
el eX liture tor the Ganges Ca \I | i lescribes S$ pos 
t is | (, \¢ r t= 
I] ? } t ry? ~ ~ ~ ~, 4 thy, aT far ‘ 
me I . ! : 
‘ ‘ ] i W Ss. the l t (y Is I ‘ ‘ i ct } < wr 
resources Works involving much engines rs ire at present under consti 
tio I Rohilk Avra, 1 Nimar, as is a ‘ wy. t 
Mavistrates and Local Committees; and in forming an oy m upon these, the 
Lieut.-Govern r is forced to depend upon his own knowledge, or tt CUSUAL ASSIS 
} ' } ? } ‘ } - l . / : tt 
tance which personal friends ungrudgingly afford. But he bas no fixed responsible 
adviser, to whom he could at all times authoritatively reter, and on whose judgment 
"OU i Cl rei 
he cou Lilmpiiecitiv reiy 
We neceive that the strong, yut just, Statement of the case containe 1 in this 
address, was eff tual in bringing the subject to the favorable notice it ts how recely 
ing from a liberal administration. 


+ By wavy of illustration we may refer to a Report on the High Road between Mhow 
and Saugor, jate lv issued from ‘the Agra Press, with corre spondence regarding a 
raised, but not metalled, track proposed by Capt. Lake. ‘Ihe Lieut -Governors 
remarks, emb lied in the coneluding letter from the Agra G vernment, dated the 
Oth August, 1853, will furnish a specimen of the usu il and every-day orders elicited 
by proposals of this description. ‘The support of the proposed line hy tolls, and the 
necessity of obtaining the co-operation of native states, are prominently noticed 
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and enquiries of the local officers. Thus during the past year, 

he projected two roads, one joining Pilibheet with Avra, hy 
a line running through Bareilly and Budaon, the other uni ting 
the Saugor territories with the Doab, vid Kallinjer in the 
Banda district ; so as to open up to fertile but ill accessible 
tracts, a new and laree drain for their commodities.* To the 
Bombay and Agra road, though cramped by limited resources 

he devoted a minute attention: and one of his latest acts was 
to secure the approval of the Supreme Government to a 
scheme, by which, at increased expense, it will be rendered 
greatly more effective. His proposals also regarding the Mir- 
zapore Deecan road, were carefully matured, and if carried 
out, would place it (though at a great expenditure,) almost 
upon the footing of the grand trunk line. He took much 
interest in the opening of a good approach over the Tewalick 
range to Dera and Mussoorie, and both by public aid and private 
suggestion, sought to forward the undertaking. These are men- 
tioned but as specimens: to enumerate all the important 
works which he originated or materially aided, would swell this 
article beyond all reasonable bounds, 

The Grand Trunk Road, however, demands some special 
remarks. Its excellent condition is mainly owing to the 
arrangements for constant supervision enforced by the late 
Lieut.-Governor. Under his sanction, small bungalows have 
been erected at short distances for the shelter of the overseers; 
and without these, frequent visits and effectual control over 
the native workmen, during the severity of the hot and r: uny 
seasons, would have been impossible. His liberal policy provided 
a wide margin to the line, both for its own works, and the pro- 
tection of the land-hol lors from encroachment. Serious difti- 
culty occurs in procuring kunkur or metal, trom lands ow ned by 
private individuals; and here the operations of the Engineers 
were facilitated by his wise and consistent counsels. In ‘widen- 
ing the road and bridges, in straightening and enlarging its 
passage through crowded towns and baz: ars, as well as in vari- 
ous minor arrangements for the conmumandation of the trains 
of waggons and c: arriages which move upon it, he had of late 
instituted many marked i improvements. 


The second instance here quoted, presents a characteristic exa’ nple of the mod 


in ai h Mr Thomason treasured up, for years, the embryo of a likely scheme, til 
the time had arrived for its execution. The idea of the busbelbes ‘road throug® 
Banda was started by Lieut. Briggs of the Engineer Corps, and ¢ ommunicated to 
Mr. Thomason in a private note, written in L848. ‘The public finances, or other con= 
siderations, prevented the immediate a loption of the project; but the letter tar 
carefully treasured, and now that obstacles to its completion were remove d, was 
printed and cireulated to all the authoritie 's concerned, with a letter inviting SUss 
tious fur the promotion of the desiz en, 
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But the chief advance consists in the admirable protective 
measures, which enable the thousands of travellers to pass in 


security along this road, under the guardianship of a regular 
patrol, stationed at every two miles at police posts.* Eneamping 
grounds for the accommodation of troops marching on the line 
have also been set aside, and marked ofl at convenient. dis- 
tances; and store-houses of wood an | Proy s10Ons erected on the 
spot.t Thus not only the troops themselves march with great- 
er comfort, but the advent of a regiment is not now (what we 
can recollect it within the last ten or twelve years to have 
been,) a signal to the tehseeldari myrmidons for extortion 
and oppression, enabling them to levy subsidies of grain, and 


to fell the cherished trees of the people, under pretence of 


supplying the troops with fire-wood and provisions. Mr. Robert 
Montgomery has much of the credit of maturing the scheme, 
and Lieut.-Colonel Steel, C. Bi. (One of the most willing ot Mr. 
Thomason’s working staff,) has ably carried it out; but both 
needed the guiding hand of their master.} Where the system 
is worked with any degree of attention, it is hardly possible 
that oppression of the kind alluded to can again occur, 


To WORKS OF IRRIGATION, where engineering skill is em- 
ployed, directly to enhance the productive value of the soil, 


* One of his late acts was to organize from the Ferry Funds, (which he regarded 
as legitimately applicable to the guarding of the main roads,) a large augmentation of 
the chowkidari foree upon the Grand ‘Trank line. The despateh containing this 
order, with detailed instructions regarding the chowkidars, was printed and 
circulated. 

+ The encamping grounds, it has been Mr. Thomason’s especial care to have set 
apart in every line by which troops are accustomed to march, and their advantages 
are patent, as a simple expedient at once tor conventence, and for preventing en- 
croachment on private lands and fields. The store-houses, however, can only be put 
in full operation, where the demand is sufficient to encourage speculators to contract 
for the re quisite supplie S. 

t See Report of the Arrangements made for the Grand Trunk Road, in the Cawnpore 
district, by Ro Montraomery, Esq., C. S., Agra, 1849.) Several of Colonel Steel's Je 
ports on the Progress of the Arrangements have been published, and willshow what has 
been done, as we ll as the great me ed that existed for reform, 

Although the rules of the Supre me Government have all along been most strin- 
rent for the full prayine nt of all carriage, provisions, wood, &e » require il Iyy troops, it 
was notorious that they were in) great measure unheeded; and, indeed, so long as 
rood arrangements on the part of the Civil Officers are not in force, one can hardly 
Jame the half-famished sepoy, jaded by a long and weary march, tor carrying off 


summarily the means of satistying his hunewer, We have seen the stores of wood, 
the sec ne of a regular storm, carried awav without the thought of payment, to the 
sad dismay of the unfortunate supplier, Th natural con quence was, that the loss 
fell eventually on the surrounding villages. Such practices are now unknown 


To make the wise rules of the Government of India universa ly known, both for 
the warning of the military and encouragement of the Civil Officials, Mr Tho 
mason compiled with great care all the orders and rules bearing on the subject, and 
published them under the title, Selected or lers, Civil and Militury, regarding Murch 
of Troops, the Mode of supplying them with Carriage, Provisions, &c., published ty order 
if the Lloncrable Lieut.-Governor, N. W. TL’. Igra, 1S40, 
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the comfort of the people, and their security from the ravages 
of famine, Mr. Thomason devoted, as it behoved an Indian 
Governor, an unusual share of his attention. Among his mis- 
cellaneous projects, we may allude to the survey of the environs 
of Delhi, organized with the object of reviving the ancient 
ouhulas ‘nts, of which traces still remain, as w ell as of procur- 
ing a record of archwological interest, regarding the venerable 
capital of India, His efforts for draining the adjacent exten- 
sive swamp of Nujjuftgurh, were, in the face of great difficulties, 
unremitting ; and though not yet entirely successful, have still 
received their reward in the rich crops Cov ering the soil, which 
has been laid bare by the escape of a portion of the waters. The 
operations in Ajmere have been explained to the public, both of 
Mngland and of India,in Colonel Dixon's Sketch of Mairwara,* a 
work which owes its origin to thesame suggesting mind that aided 
and forwarded the admirable measures .there recorded. In an 
opposite direction, among the forests of the Rohilkhund Terai, 
and within sigh of the snowy Himalayas, the energetic ~ 
ceedings of Captain Jones for draining the marshy lands of 
that exuber: ant but neglected tract, and turning its precious 
but hitherto wasted streams to tle purposes of irrigation, 
were watched and directed with equal care. 

The Nugeena canal in Bijnore, and the canals of the Dera 
Doon, no less than their greater and more important rivals, 
the Eastern and Western Jumna_ canals, engaged his lively 
interest. Ile was ever on the watch for suggestions to im- 
prove their efficiency ;{ and it is but within a few months, 
that his advocacy secured the approval of the Governors 
General and the Court of Directors to a scheme upon a grand 
scale for straightening, at an expense of above a lakh and a 


* See a review of this work in Ca’eutia Review, No. XXX., Art. IX. 
Tt See Calcutta Review, No. IX, Art. TIT. 
+ 
4 


A running memor: andium, we believe, of the progress of each work In repaying 
its outlay, was regularly kept up among his private memoranda, 

During the rope: year, Mr. Thomason officially called the attention of Colonel © autley 
to some valuable suggestions made privately by him more than five years betore We 
quote from this phamnasr9 +h, as it is another striking instance of the care with which 
se ‘he mes once started were treasured up, and reserved for the prope rop ye 

The project of a new canal from the Song river Is a pro nising one. But there is 
another project of drawing water from the Buldi river, above the Sunsadurra, which 
once engaged attention, but has apparently now been lost sight of. The notice of 
this project is contained in a private note from yourself, dated March 9th, 1848. 
It has been carefully kept for many years, and is now placed on recor d to preserve 
it from oblivion.” Colonel Cautle yis then requested to hi ive both worked out, and 
estimates framed, so that the re port might be printed, “am d remain for execution, 
when money and agency are forthcoming o” His attention is also called to furt ther 
suggestions made in a pamphlet pub jlishe dalso under Mr. egg ASOus authority - 
cry and Memoranda on the Water Courses in the Dera Doon, ty Captain Cautley, 
s4 ’ 
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half of rupees, the tortuous course 
Eastern -Fhumna Canal, thus t] 
diminishing the Cost o! ifs baintenanee, 
Regarding these subjects, and indeed upon all engineering 
questions, Mr. Thomason placed a well-deserved and unli- 
mited confidence in Licut.-Colonel Cautle ‘y, the Superinten lent 
of Canals inthe North West Provinces, and the director of that 
creat work, the GANGES CaNaL, which is the creation of his 
own genius. If interested in re comparatively puny aque- 
ducts above alluded to, it may well be imagined that this 
truly imperial unde rt: aking called forth the full tide of the 
late Lie -ut- Gove rnor’ Ss solic ‘itude. Deeply persuaded ot its Vast 
importance, both in adding to the resources of the kingdom, 
and ameliorating * throughout an immense extent of country, 
the horror of thes ‘¢ famines to which the North West Provine es, 
from their uncertain climate, must be constantly liable, ne 
acted upon the princ iple that all lesser interests may well 
bend betore this object of paramount necessity. It was not 
that he assisted either in devisi sing or in pe rfecting any of the 
engine C ring details: the merit of originating the eran 
conception, and of developing its various parts, belongs to 
Colonel Cautley, and to him alone. But to Mr. Thomason does 
belone the eredit, which of itself would have rendered his 
administration famous, of grasping the idea in all its largeness 
and importance, and of representing the object, and advo- 
eating the claims of the work in so powerful a manner, (at 
the time when a stinted expen diture would have starved into 
insignificance the noble design, anda mistaken policy have 
redueed it to a mere boat-canal,) that the Government were 
persuaded to remove the restrictions imposed by Lord T[llen- 
borough, the merits of the undertaking were fully recognized, 
and Colonel Cautley allowed a discretionary command of 
means, without bound or restriction. 

The Ganges canal is so closely connected with the adminis- 
tration now under review, and its approaching opening 
invests it with so much present attraction, that our readers 
will probably not be unwilling to possess a short abstract of its 
history. 


On the 23rd of May, 1838, Colonel Cautley submitted to the 


* Asai first step towards carrying through this great work, the Supe rintendent 


was invited to mature the design and to prepare a report upon It, In a popular form, 
comprehensible by unprote ssional readers. Permanency and publicity were given 
to the result of this suggestion, which will be found printed under the following 


title Votes onthe Levels of the Eustern Jumna Can il, exrpianatory of a Project for 
completi the Reaulation of the Slope of the Ca ial bed, ist May, 1852, Agra, by Lieut 
WwW. Fs MW Sw ntendent of the Evstern Jumna Canals 
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of a portion of the 
ereatly adding to its efficiency, 
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Government of the North West Provinces, a series of eye; 
taken Ly 'V hima year or two before, with a vicw to test the | puss 
sibility of pouring, for — of irrigation, a flood of wat 
from the G: inves “sem lurdwar into the Ki li Nuddi at] 
shuhur. Though this was reported to be impracticable, 
the idea of. ttie (ianges canal had emai’ 
and he solicited autho rily tg Carry On hus buccablitalioen to 
supplying water to the ‘ Mozulfernugger, Sirdana, and 

] 

| 


’ 
) 
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Meerut districts’ * The reply, written by Mr. Thomason, 


under Lord Auekland’s authority, states that “Jfis L ordshiy 

Is not prepares ‘t much success in any attempt to 
rel brn ot the Ganges. It, however, 
the olject cou the public benefit would be very 
vreat. It appears hou Captain Cautley’s letter, that the 
question ean casily be set at rest, andit is highly desirabl 
that it should be so without delay.” The Milit: ary Board 

tructed to Five Captain C autley a small 
estrblishment to prosecute his enquiries. 

In 18 i9, ps Thomason, again at the Seerctariat post 
expressed to Captain Cautley, the Honble Mr. Robertson's 
eratification at the result of his investigations, which were 
printed for genoral information, In 1841, Mr. Robertson 
recorded an enlightened and elaborate minute respecting thi 
inpot tance of the projected canal, © the practicability of which 

had, through Captain Cautley’s unwearied zeal and talent, 
‘been satisfaetorily established,” and submitted to Lord 
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vuckland reperted addresses, pressing the undertaking upon the 
(rovernment. In the preparation of these, Mr. Thomason 
cb} peal 3 tO I, Vo — 

Mn the t-t September, 1841, the Court of Directors, upon 


t 
L review of . r “whol question, and guided by the recom- 

ndation of Indian Government, accorded their liberal 
sanetion to the somes t, estimated at above a million sterling : 
ind Captain Cautley with vigor commenced the work. Buta 
‘hanee soon came over he spirit of the Government; for 
upon the 29th April, 1842, Lord Ellenborough, from the 


* A little sketch accompanies and illustrates this report, and in it a pencil dotted 
line, marked in Colonel Cautley’s writing, the “ probable direction of head,” to pass by 
Roorkee, exhibits the singuliur sagacity of that distinguished Engineer, in seemy & 
it were, Where other men conjecture at ul ¢ aleulate. 

itis curtous to observe, that In the reply of Governni nt, another object for which 
the establishiaent was also ranted, is regare led as amuch more likely and pre 

leme, VIZ... a Propas ito draw off Pe id} thas (or minor water eours s) trom clic 
vhied vivers In the Upy Doab. These enquiries seem to have originated in a seen 
et Captain Debude for irrigating from the Hindun and Kali Nuddi, but it was 
Colonel John ¢ vin, Cy b., the Supes ntenedent of Canals preceding Colonel Cautiey, 
wheolett the ideaoft a canal from the Gauges as al racy to his sucecsser. Preface 


me siley S Rep rhon the Central Deab Canal, V2ch Way, 1840. 
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military bureau, directed the suspension of existing arrange- 
ments, on account of financial and ofkey considerations; and, 
if this were capable of misconstruction, two months later 
21st June, 1812), he issued positive orders from the Civil 
department, that pending “a further test to the scientific 

and financial calculations on yong the scheme was based, 
‘all further expenditure was to be discontinued.” It was 
represented, however, by the Agra Government, that to close 
at once all the progressing operations, would be to involve the 
state ina serious loss; and the Govetner-4henetel therefore 
consented (17th September, 1842), that existing works might 
be carried on, but at the paltry expenditure of two lakhs in 
the year. 

Things continued on this unsatisfactory footing till the 
bevinnine of 1844, Captain Cautley being obliged, from the 
want of subordinate agency, to conduct with his own hands 
the drudgery of surveying levels and such like work. It was 
one of Mr. ‘Thomason’s carly acts as Lieut.-Governor to re- 
monstrate strongly (10th February, 1844) against this most 
uneconomical and extravagant misuse of the director’s time 
and talents :—a waste of directing energy, which no private 
Company, acting simply for their own benefit, would have in- 
curred. ‘he scanty aid conceded by Lord Ellenborough in 
reply, Was @iven erud, vingly, and accompanicd by the follow- 
inv strange misconception :— J és,” Tis Lordship said, * with 
the view of making a canal of NAVIGATION, (hat th project huss 
heen sanctioned, and that sums for consti a wt have been granted, 
IRRIGATION ¢s to be @ SECONDARY object, towards which, after th 
Kal obj ct has heen effected, thy plus waters are to be applied, 
Vlis Lordshin desires that this my dy contin wally held tin vivw. 
It is well that this nobleman had neutralized these false views, 
by the ay pomntmne nt, as his heutenant, of an oflicer who would 


not shrink from e xpos ine their fallacy: else the Ganves canal, 


tor the chief end of its existence, muicht have ink into utter 
ine en ncy. 

Mr. Thomason pere ived the eritieal position, and addressed 
himself with determination to do battl or the eanal, Ile 


visited the w rks, and alter becoming thorou lly rcquainted 
vith their state, and the folly of pro 
present sluggish fashion, he promptly ad 
(rien Yr il. | l th) April, LS-4 . and I) | ily pole ide | the ISSULC whether 
His Lordshipy limit could he justified pon any crounds, 
either of sound policy, of cconomy, or of humanity,  TTither- 
to this limit had not done much injury, for in the beginning 
lone before l ili pent rpyply oft irtizan 


‘utine them in the 
re-sed the Governor- 
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and laborers can be procured. Now, however, “ the fame ot 


the work had spread :” 


Marwara, Xc. If the restriction be maintained, these must co 
away, “ and the conductors of the work be discredited.” View- 
ed ina political aspect, ‘* the national reputation was pledeed 
to its success.” The many thousands assembled at the LLurdw: uw 
fair had seen the State * embarked in a gigantic undertaking, 
toturn the Ganges into the Doab; and if the Government 
were baffled in the work, the prestige of our power and credit 
would be shaken.* Again, the Government was bound by 
motives of Awmnanity not to delay a work certified as an 
effectual means of saving a great tract of land from famine : 
yet the present sluggis h rate would not complete this work 
within thirty or forty years to come, during the whole of which 


period the country would be abandoned to the inroads of 


drought and all its unmitigated horrors.f Mere economy de- 
manded loudly that the operations should be expedited, in ordez 
that the expense of costly supervision might be saved. The 
two lakhs now expended were no more than the annual net 
income received direct from the Jumna canals. “ Hitherto 
* the Government have advanced nothing towards the Ganges 
‘ canal from the general resources of the State. Notwithstand- 
‘ ing the proof daily before their eyes of the benefits arising 
‘ from canals, they have just done sufficient to commit them- 
‘ selves to the undertaking, but have shrunk from embarking 
in it with that zeal and determination which will bring its 
‘ benefits within their reach.” The Governor-General, who 
could lavish his thousands upon the Somnath gates, and 
‘* the favorite sweetmeat” of the sepoys, was moved by this 
potent reasoning to crant the petty subs sidy of ONE lakh mor 


7 


for Ohe VWear 


¢ 


* This was a view which had evidently taken much hold of tis mind ; for at the 
Close of the following year, in reply to ‘en juries from the Court of Directors, be 
Writes :— 

“In the face of the whole Hindu 1» ypulation, assembled at the great No ynb” (on 
duodecennial,) * fair, the British nation stood pledged to this great work, gigautle 
in itself, but invested with peculiar importance in the eyes of our subjects fol 
its connection with their sacred river, and favorite place of pilgrimage.” 


f Shortly after this despatch, Mr. Thomason addressed the Military Board 


another aspect of this question. Sound P Jiev demanded that the works should I 
substantial and secure, and the su ntenade th most effective ; for after a canal had 
once come inte full play, and ha ‘pen l In its Vicinity a@ vast increase OF pop ttias 
tion, corresp nding with th mecredsed productiveness ol the soil, the fanur 

water arising trom any oversight or blunder of the Engineers, must myvolye | 

unsuspecting }" ple iu all the horrors of an artficrad tamine. ( Letter dated 2 Ist 
May, Is 44.) Vhisis a most. s rious aspect ol the case, and proves th urgent 
necessity of the works being efficiently ofticered, both as respects the mwocd aud 


ued fi ations of the SUPLIVISYYrs, 


carpenters, masons, artificers, laborers, 
had congregated from the most distant quarters—Oudh, Bhuttee, 
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But the masterly State paper, of which we have given a 
sketch, was to receive a worthier treatment from more. discri- 
minating hands. In 1845, Lord Hardinge postponed the more 
vigorous prosecution of the work, simply from sanatory con- 
sider: ations, ine xpecti ition of the re port of a committee ap port 
ed to investigate the effect of canal irrigation _ the healthi- 
ness of the adjacent country. The aa campaign called 
away Major Baker (who occupied the place of Major C tutley 
while in Mngland,) both from this committee and the eanal. 
But the clorious success of our arms had no sooner freed Lord 
II; irdinge from the cares of the ficld, than he nobly compensat- 
ed for all the inaction, liberality, and error that had pre- 
ceded. 

In March, 1847, Lord Hardinge visited the stupendous works 
of the Solant aqueduct, and having thoroughly entered into 
all Mr. homason’s sentiments, shortly after recorded a minute 
Which reflects honor on his Lordships name. Ile abandoned 
navigation, except as a subsidiary object, and enunciated the 
principle that irrigation was the e@rand design, before which 
every thing must bend; and he declared himself ready to 
authorize the twenty lakhs a year, named by Major Baker, nay 
to sanction ** as la) ye am sum for future YOarS AS the director could 
erpend with a due regard to economy. 

The battle was now won. Minor lets and hindrances were 
easily overcome. t In LsoO {| 1c enhaneed estimate ot above cl 
million and a half sterling was cheerfully passed by the Hon‘ble 
Court. And thus, under the liberal policy ‘of the enliehtened 
nobleman now presiding over the Government of India, and 
under the caretul patronage of his Licut.-Governor, who at 
every check or difficulty was re 
chief the claims of the canal, or to solve perplexities by his 
own suggestions, the magnificent work has progressed apace 
till the present day, when, on the verge of completion, the 
euiding and protecting hand, scarcely now required more, has 
been suddenly removed. Mr. Thomason was to have been 
present at the formal opening of the canal in the ensuing 
spring : but his work Was done. And Colonel Cautley yr can- 
not but feel that the spirit which imparted life and cnerey, 


ady to advoeate betore his 
) 


* Minute by Lord Ifardinge, dated 20th April, 1847. 
t About the close of 1847, both ourt . 


General (Lord Hardinge,) m view of tl hty proces in prog Capes 

ed some hesitation ; but it was readily removed by the powertul representation , 
the Lieut.-Governor, The revised estimate, ungru I pias i Dy the Court of 
[Direetors. in thei despate h dated thy nd June, 1852, amounts to the enormou 
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and success to his great design, has departed, just as the canal 
was about to pour in millions of rivulets across the vast plain 
of the Doab its vivifying food of Juxuriance and plenty. 


While Mr. Thomason was only the advocate and hebper o 
the Ganges canal, lie was the originator of the ENGINEERING 
CoLLEGs AT Qoorker., 

Mr. Thomason was from the first deeply impressed with the 
necessity of providing, for the multitude of public works 
throughout the country, a staff of native engincers, possessing 
both professional knowledge and experience. In the begin- 
ning of 1845, he projected a scheme by which the most 
advaneed pupils of the Agra and Delhi Colleges, or othe 
candidates, might, under the guidance of Lieut. Baird Smith, 
and amid the works of the Eastern Jumna canal, add to their 
theoretical attainments a sound practical acquaintance with 
engineering, When the details were matured, the Licut.- 
Governor obtained, but not without repeated appeals, per- 
mission to extend, ** by way of experiment, the benefits ot 
the proposal to three or four qualified youths.* Upon this 
was grounded the notification of the 9th October, 1545, 
constituting “a class of officers, to be denominated Suw/- 
Assistant bereeutive Lengineers. The plan was found to work 
so well, that their number was imereased from four to 
twenty. 

After Lord Hardinge had resolved on the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the Ganges canal, Mr. Thomason at once perceived 
how this great undertaking might itself prove the nurscry of 
such an engineering body as he longed to raise up = from 
amongst the indigenous materials of the country. Ie lost no 


. 


time in developing the idea, and on the 23rd September, 1s47, 
laid his proposal before the Supreme Government.t Ile dwelt 


shelved along with a proposition of the Educat nal 
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sreat length on the requirements of the country—surveys, td! 
irrigation, application of water power, navigation, roads, H 
bridges, railways—objects for all of which it is impossible 
to provide Ikuropean engineering skill. Ile appealed to the 
Government to ayail themselves of the present opportunity to 
form a native class :— 


The establishment now forming at Roorkee, near the Solani aqueduct 
the Ganges eanal, alfords peculiar facilities for instrueting Civil len 
vineers. ‘There are large work-shops, and extensive and most Important 
structures in course Of formation, Phere are oa tibrary and a model 
rool. Above all a nuit r of scientific ana « Vporien i lone | r ol | ; 
are constantly assembled on the spot, or oceasionally resorting thither 
‘These oflicers, however, all have their appropriate and e) ne dutis 


to perform, and cannot give time for that careful and svstematic struction 


] ~ } =_—, , Y me = | Ya . _ » 
Which 1s necessary forthe formation oF an expert Civil | "Tree? 
Qn the accounts the Lieut.-Governor w ae a | the establishment 
at ia rxee otf at In Uitntion for the education rf LAVE 3 ymineers, While 


) 


ld be immediately under the direction of the Local Government in thi 
educational Department. 
Ineconformity with this proposal hie] ‘as warml : 
neontormity With this proposa » Which Wwas warmly sup- 
ported by the (yovernor- General, the College Wiis opened 
on the Ist of January, T8ts, for the imstruetion both 
of Natives and of European soldiers, and Non-commiissioned 
Oflieers. 
In 1851, persuaded of the success of his scheme, and 
fortified by the support of the Committee upon the system of 


Public Works,* and of Sir Charles Napier,t Mr. Thomason - 
projected a vast enlargement of the original plan, so as to +} 
include not only creater numbers of natives and soldiers, but 
likewise Commissioned Officers, both of the Royal and Com- 
pany’s services; the establishment of a depot and work-shop 
for the repair of surveying and other scientific instruments ;! 

a museum of economic geology, an observatory, a printing 

establishment, and other appurtenances to render the institu- | 


tion eftective. These propositions were printed by [lis Ilonor 
in a brochure and submitted to the Governor-General, who nt 
accorded to them his hearty support. On the 2nd June, 1852, be 


. 4 ge 

* See their Report dated March 5, 'S51, HM 

T “The Sueur’ stion,” writ Mr. Thomas: — "4 fa lmutting to the Coll ad Com- : 
missioned Ollicers of both services, is due to Tis Excellency General Sir Charles ‘i 
Napier, in communication with 1 hom the present scheme has been drawn out,” “5 
Its eround-work is the same as that of the sa@nior department of the Military 
e ; . . 7 : 

or leg iit Sandhurst, adapted Lo th ; Indian Arnmy.- b/dre wS lo the Crovernnent of yj 
Ti lia, ff tled 2Sth August, L850, — See als » pay 17 of the ** Account of heoorkec. 4 i 


This is a desideratum of more innipye rtanee than at first sicht might appcar, in 
i country where there are no private establishments in which such instruments 
might be re paired. Their injury or disorder is now a continual obstacle to. thi 
advance of scientifle enquiry and tuition 
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the Court of Directors communicated their sanction, and the 
whole scheme is now being carried into effect. 

The influence which these establishments will have in the 
enlightenment of India and developement of her resources. 
in the progress of civilization and scientific enquiry, and in 
the advancement of the officers and soldiers of our army, can- 
not be over-estimated: and the credit of the whole belongs to 
Mr. Thomason. He naturally regarded the institution with 
a peculiar interest, and wate hed over it with a sort of parent: ul 
pride and solicitude. The extensive quadrangle,* now bein 
erected to complete the enlarged design, was to have “ies 
opene “d by him at the close of the following year, thus constitut- 
ing,as it were, the last public act of his official career. 


To the JupICIAL AND CrIMINAL DerarTMENT of his Go- 
vernment, the attention of Mr. Thomason was less directed 
than to the rest of his duties. We cannot point in it, as we 
can in almost every other, to any large measure of reform 
(excepting, perhaps, the Grand Trunk Road polic e,) involying 
cither present great results, or the germ of future improve- 
ment. This was partly owing to the nature of the subject, 
which did not involve the abstract principles with which he 
delighted to work, or any national institutions on which his 
conservative mind loved to engraft his forward movements. 
At one point, where those ins stitutions were approached, they 
trammelled, rather than assisted, his views. The chowkidar 
must belong tothe I idlaqge Conomunity : he must be remunerated 
by a small hol line of the vill: Lee lands: he must be the servant 
of the Zemindar : salary paid i in cash direct from Government, 
would loosen the Ze mindar’s hold upon him; while a close sur- 
veillance of his ve ecdings would interfere with the indepen- 
dent action of the village institution. ‘Perhaps such may bea 
specimen of allthe reasons for which he shrank from a reform 
of our police system. 

But it was impossible for a mind like his of whom we write, 
to preside over the Judicial Administration of the country, 
Without introducing many improvements, and infusing a vigor 
into all its movements. The distribution of his agency was, 
for the most part, adnurable :* the same prompt and searching 


* See the elevation and ground-plan at page 20 of the Account of No 

tT In judging of this question, it must be remembered that the covenanted 
materials were not of his own choosing. His task was to make the arrangement 
, on ® Py ’ ‘ ‘ . } ] P ¢ ’ ’ } } 
of them best suited tor the good of the country. If sometimes parties who had 


‘ ‘» 


ed iether in the mactsterial and revenue charee of a district were reach) 
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orders were daily issued as in the Revenue Department. A 
careful amendment of loeal jurisdic tion was effeeted wherever 
il arrangement or intermixture impeded the administration of 
justice 5 and the subordinate agency was revised for the more 
efficient discharge of its duty. The police divisions were 
frequently enlarged, and from the saving effected by reduction 
in number, the salary of the police officers. was proportionally 
increased. The district daks were fostered by him. The 
management of the jails) throu: nee the country was improv- 
ed; and the Central Prison at Avra, under Inspec tors judic ously 
selected and guided by the i pare eee his made an 
advance in prison diseipline hitherto unknown in India. 

A special and important feature of the administration is 
the extensive employment of Revenue officers in police and 
judicial posts. The tehsecldars have, in many districts, been 
invested with the power of daroga, and from = their known 
respectability and character, have imparted a new stamp of 
credit and confidence to the police proceedings. So every 
Deputy Collector is constituted likewise a Deputy Magis- 
trate, and numerous tehseeldars throughout the country have 
been installed ia the same commanding position. The move- 
ment is undoubtedly in the right direction; but the confer- 
ment of magisteral powers has, probably, been too indiscrimi- 
nate, and without a sufhicient guarantee of character, or of the 


advanced to the Judicial Bench, it must be remembered that the same points which 
kenpaie a Mavistrate’s usefulness (as Want of promptitude and personal activity,) 
donot, nan equal degree, attect a, Jud. e and that the hesitancy, which often accom 


is directly prejudicial to the energetic manage- 
‘Thomason’s leaning towards 
upon the whole, with 


panies a high deliberative faculty, 
ment of a distriet. Nevertheless, it is possible that Mr. 
the Revenue Department may have induced him to favor it, 


better officers than the Judicial. 
It has been asserted in some of the public prints, that Mr. Thomason had a 


bias to promote men of a strong religious principle. No doubt, a consistent pro- 
of —— had its weight among other qualities, in his estimate of a 
man’s character, as profligacy or dishonesty had its share also. But as far as 
official requi irements are concerned, we deny that a profession of religion or the 
reverse Wus an a ment which he took into consideration, in the distribution 
High and honorable principle was the point he looked to, and 


fession 


of patronag 
wherever he fund Aes the only que stion with him for debate was the qualifica- 


tion of the candidates and their respective fitness for office. It is impossible, 
that any m pre) judiced man acquainted with the society of Agra, and with the 
chief appointments held there within the last half-dozen years, could for a moment 


entertain the ¢ h irge. As Mr. Thomason regarded no part of his as duty more 
ibution of patronage, so we are assured that 


oncrous and unpleasant than the distr 
there was none which he exercised with a create! 
diss harge with a more 


tiousness and disr 


- deliberation, or endeavored to 
welfare of the state, or a sterner conscie! 


single eye to the 
and partiality 


ard of private frie nd hip, feeling, 
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knowledge required for the discharge of such grave functions, 
affecting everywhere the social body. The point is urged 
with the ereater confidence, because the prine iple of a test of 
efliciency has already been conceded in the case of Covenanted 
Assistants, and there is no reason to stop its application there. 
A second objection 1s, that the new functions brine with them 
no increase of emolument, although they vastly add to the labor 
and responsibility, as we mn as to the dignity , of the officer hold- 
ing them. In one district we havea De sputy Collector with the 
small and unimportant powers of an assistant 5 In the adjoining 
station, his brother Deputy has special powers, involving au- 
thority of greater magnitude ; in a third, he is a full Mavis- 
trite, and cannot only imprison any of Her Majesty's dusky 
subjects for three years, but visit every Englis hman, who cou- 
mits atrespass, with a fine of 500 rupees, or in default thereof, 
with two months imprisonment. In one pergunnah we have a 
tehseeldar employed: solely in the quiet duties of a Revenue 
Collector; in the next he may have any of the magisterial 
powers we have just enumerated. Yet all are paid alike, 
without the shghtest reference to their varied responsibilities. 
Surely this is inexpedient, if it be not unfair, and for a great 
Government unbecoming. The officer possessing the higher 
ii s may be (and sometimes actually has been) remande d for 

eglect or i mre toa dower grade of authority, yet 
no diminution of emolument ensues. Great devotion to his 
office may be followed by promotion to the Ingher grade, yet 
no increase of salary is gained. The service thus loses at 
once the stimulus to exertion, and the salutary dread of loss 
and degradation: while both officers and people are taught to 
regard, without estimation or respect, a power and office which 
it ought to be our great effort to invest with dignity and 
with * ‘luence. Such a course cannot fail of an injurious eflect 
upon the Government itself, 


In one respect, the government of Mr. Thomason has 
greatly benefitted the Criminal and Judicial Department in 
common with every other, viz., by the pudlications, which 
wniler his authority issued from the press. Of these may he 
noticed the Me mow Ol the Statistics of the North Western 
Provinces, by A. Shakespear, Esq., C. S., 1848; containing in 
a condensed form, the most minute ieliemation as to the area, 
revenues and population of each pergunnah and district. 
The results of a second census, made also under the careful 
and minute instructions of the Lieut.-Governor, on the last day 
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of 1852, have sinee been published ;* and contain the most 
valuable and accurate returns yet obtained in India. 

In the first year of his vovernment, Mr ‘Thomason 
forwarded to every Magistrate and Collector an invit ition to 
throw together all the statistical and general information he 
could obtain regarding his jurisdiction, to be printed in a 
volume illustrated by maps and statements. Such a publica- 
tion, he thought, would © form an. official history of each 

‘ district, and contain all th at would enable the pub lic officers 
* of Government to understand the peculiarities of the district, 
‘and conduct of the administration.” Minute directions were viv- 
en howto arrange the various matter, statistical, historical, eeo- 
graphical, economical, educational,—regarding the current te- 
nures, rise and fall of families, operation of special measures or 
laws, effect of the revenue and judicial systems, &c, Few oflicers 
have had the energy and skill to work outthe plan :f but the Sta- 
tistical Ri eport of Carwnpore, by Mr. Montgomery, illustrate 5 the 
wisdom of the design, and the usefulness of such a treatise 
for advancing and fac ilitating, in eve ry department, the adminis- 
tration of a district. We earnestly hope that the conception 
will not be lost sight of, tdl we are furnished with a similar 
euide and official companion for every district in the pro- 
vinces. 

In other de partments, we may notice the Settlement Misl,( 18417) 
which forms a specimen of the papers required from first to last 
in the settlement of each of the prey ailing classes of tenure, 
with a counterpart in English, (also 1547): The Accountant's 
Manual, by C. Allen, Isq., 1847: The Cir Auditor's Manual, 
by T. K. Loyd, sq., L851: Natisties of Pudge nous Education, 


by R. Thornton, sq., 
District Establishments in the North Western Provinces, by 


* Soe Aura Gazette of October 18th, 1853. The details of this census are now 
in the press ina volume, by Mr G. J. Ch stian, Secretary to the Sudder Board 
of Revenue, through the ageney of Which Board the work was carnmed out Phe 
instructions for this census were drawn up by Mr, Thomason himself with creat 
pains, and no precautron was omitted for securing periect ree Phe whole 
was accomplished on the night of the Sist of December ; and the result was care- 


fully tested by the district officers and their subordinates. 


ur have boen yet published — 


t @) ily TU 
Statistical Report of the District of ( amenpore, by R. Montgome ry, 7 (Jy ye Bog 1849, 
Ditto Ditto Ditto of Goorgaon, by Alexander Fraser, Es S4q., “4 ie con 
Ditta Ditto Ditto of Putt hp we, by C. W. Kinloch, Esq. "9 See Ly 2. 
and Gurhwal, by J. H. Batten, Nsq.,C,5., 1857. 


Ditto Ditto Ditto of Kemaon 
ot! ra, 


‘ “+ » hy mre , , he ress f 
A Report for Budaon, by Mr. Court, is, we believe, now in the press, we a 
have been prepared for Agra and fur- 
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A. Sakespear, Bsq.,C.S. 1853.* These were the immediate results 
ofthe Instruction or sugvestion of the Lieut.-¢ TOV ernor.and have 
proved,and willlong continue to prove, of special use tothe public 
service. It would Too creatly extend this article to cnumerate 
the many other treatises of a less formal and elaborate nature: 
but there is one which we must not pass over. Mr. Thomason 
constantly met with valuable information and suggestions in 


— > 
<< 


miscellaneous reports, or scattered here and there throughout 
a wide correspondence ; such papers had hitherto remained too 
often unnoticed and unknown, engulphed in the indiscrimi- 
nate reservoir of all that is good, bad, and indifferent, the 
Secretariat Record Room. It oceurred to him that, though 
not worthy of separate publication, these might yet be thrown 
together, aud published frem time to time as Selections from 
the Records of the Government. This work, maintained to the 
present day, has given a permanent and public form to a vast 
variety of most useful and suggestive papers on all official 
subjects, revenue, police, judicial, engineering, statistical; and 
its practical usefulness has been recognized by the adoption 
of the same idea (though not precisely on the same principle), 
by the other Indian Governments.t 


We must hasten to conclude this already too extended sketch, 
by a notice of Mr. Thomason’s proceedings in the Epuca- 
TIONAL DerartMenr. As respected colleges and station 
schools, the chief tendency of his proceedings was to abolish 
the latter, and to strengthen the former. Ile found the funds 
at his disposal inadequate to provide efficiently for both: and he 
wisely resolved that, instead of a number of ill-officered and 
unsatisfactory institutions seattered over the country, the 
Government should have a few large and superior colleges at 
convenient distances, accessible to each great division of the 


* This work contains a vast fund of official information. The districts and 
offices are classed according to their comparative difficulty and amount of business: 
then the salaries and cost of management in each department are compared for each 
district throughout the provinces. Wherever an oftice is under-officered, or under- 
paid, the fact cannot fail to be thus brought to light : and compiaints of over- 
worked amlah, formerly resting too much on the hap-hazard opinion of the recom- 
mending otlicer, can now be easily tested by the reasonable ground of comparison 
with similar business and establishments elsewhere. 


t Almost all the papers that have issued under the name of “ Selections’? from 
the other Governments, have been complete and formal reports, which, under any 
circumstances, would have been published hy the (y vernment of the North West- 
ern Provinces separately, without reference “to its selections, which were intended 
for extracts, miscellaneous papers, and scraps, otherwise liable to fall into oblivion. 
We believe that Mr. ‘Thomason generally indicated with his own hand, the papers 
or extracts which he desired to publish in this series, 
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EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 209 
province. It was also his hope that the field, wherever thus 
abandoned, would be occupied in a more efficient manner by 
private eflort, indigenous as well as foreign.* 

In the lanagement of the Colleges, Mr, Thomason took a 
constint interest, and when presiding at their publhe examina- 
tions, seldom failed to deliver some pertinent remarks on the 
bearing of our educational measures, and the manner in whieh 
his young audience should improve their opportunities. ‘The 
original views and erudite labours of Dr. Ballantyne received 
from him a discriminating and powerful support. Le acknow- 
ledved the claims which the large section of the nation devoted 
to the study of Sanscrit possess upon the state, to recognize and 
foster whatever is true and exalted in their literature: and he 
had a lively persuasion that when once European learning and 
philosophy should be presented to the Drahminical mind ina 
comprehensible and attractive, because indigenous dress, the 
influence of the learned pundits upon the people at large 
would produce results of prodigious moment. Ie did not 
neglect the objections which a nusapprehension of the Benares 
system has im some quarters created: but on the contrary 
encouraged the discussion of its merits among those best 
qualified to judge. Once convinced, however, of the justness of 
Dr. Ballantyne’s position, he yicided him, despite of marrow- 
minded or utilitarian opposers, an unflinching support, to 
which, on the opening of that magnificent structure, the 


* Ilis sentiments on this subject, and their happy fulfilment with respect to one 
at least of the seminaries thus given up, are expressed in the following extract of 
an address made by Mr. Thomason at the examination of the Allahabad College, 
supported by the American Presbyterian Mission, in December, 1852. 

“Tle said that the examination had been listened to. with pleasure by all the 
auditors, but that to himself the display was peculiarly gratitying, because he 
saw before him the realization of all those anticipations which he had previously 
formed regarding the institution. A few years ago there was a Goveruinent 
school maintained in Allahabad, It was well endowed by the Government + it 
Was couutenanced and encouraged by all the high officers of Government then at 


the place. But he judged that that, as well as other siuilar institutions, did 
not bring a benetit to the state commensurate with the charge they entailed upon it, 
He felt that they came into competition with other Chools, which would 


probably be maimtaimed by private individuals, without any cost to the state, and 
that thes so far discourace cl, rather than promoted, the Lrcne ral cause of educ ition, 
He therefore abolished those s¢ hools, and concentrated the etlorts of Government 
on the improvement of the colleges maintained in our citics, where there was ample 
room for many educational establisimenuts. He that day witnessed the result of 
The number of pupils inthe Allahabad Government 


this measure in Allahabad. 
school was under 100, whilst there were 827 boys on the list of the Mission School, 


Many of these boys bad attained a high proficiency in secular learning, and they 
also receive d that which the Government abstaimed Upon prim iple (and he con- 
sidered justly,) from imparting — sound and diligent instruction in the truths of 
Christianity.” Qn this happy result he congratulated the authorities of the college, 
and paid a high and well-merited compliment to the successful and disinterested 
labors of the Missiun from America. 
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BEeNARES COLLEGE, raised under his administration, he eave | 
public and unqualified expression.* 

But the measure which bears the peculiar stamp of Mr, 
Thomason’s mind, and which, perhaps more than any other 
hitherto devised, will tend to the enlightenment and welfare of 


India, is the system established by him / for encouraging 


the VeRNACULAR AND INDIGENOUS SCHOOLS of the coun- 
trv. 

In 1845, the Lieut.-Governor forwarded to every Magis- 
trate and Collector in the provinces a circular order, in which, 
while they were generally charged with fostering the village 
schools, instructions were conve syed to ascertain and re port the 
extent to which these institutions imparted education to the 
people. The directions, grounded on the plan pursued by 
Mr. Adam in Bengal, were, like all others emanating from 
Mr. ‘Thomason’s pen, so clear and practical, that within two or 
three years, a complete return of the whole educational 
institutions in the country was obtained. 

In 1846, Mr. Thomason addressed the Supreme Govern- 
ment, stating as the result of these enquiries, that ‘on ai 
* average, less than 5 per cent. of the youths who are ef an 
‘ age to attend school, obtain any instruction, and that instruc- 


* It would be a graceful tribute to the founder of this eollege to give it his 
name, and farther to perpetuate that name in’ Benares by a S holarshi ip for 
combined proficiency in Sanserit Philosophy, and English Literature and Science. 


‘he sentences in which Mr. Thomason alluded in the opening of the college to 
Dr. Ballantyne’s labours, are important, and deserve to be here extracted :— 
Dr. Ballantyne assumed charge of the College in) the beginning of 1846, and avowed as 
his o tthe formation of a class of pundits, who, skilled in all that is taught in native schools, 
hould also have their minds so t tured with European habits of feeling, as to be pre-eminent 
umongst their countrymen, Ino ord fo accomplish this object, he first himself mastered the 
Hlindu Philosophy, and he ascertuined how much of truth there was in it, and where. error 
commen | He, att siinte ft , made available to his Pundit pupils, the works of European 
Philosophers, a d showed, by ti tises of his own composition, how, advancing from the preiises 
of Hindu Philosophy, the correct conclusions of European Philosophy might be attained In 
following this course, le nueted in consonanee with the w de character of our administration in 
this country. We have not swept over the country keai torrent, destroying al that it) fou 
ind leaving nothing but what itself deposited. Our course has rather been that of a gently swe 
ing inundation, which leaves the former surface undisturbed, and spreads over it a richer mould, 


from which the vegetation may derive a new verdure, and = the landscape possess a beauty which 


was unknown belore, 

Vhere is every reason why a similar course should be pursued in philosophy and literature. 
We have not found the people of this country an ignorant or siinple race. They were possess I 
of a system of Philosophy whieh we could not ignore. Some persons, in the pride of political 
superiority may alfect to despise it ; but it has roused the curiosity and excited the wonder of ¢ 
learned in all countries of Europe. Dr. Ballantyne’s publications enable the most supe rfictal 
reader to discover that it possesses a depth of thought, a precision of expression, and a subtiety 
of argument, which are amongst God's choicest gifts to his creatures. These may be misused, 
tut the = may also be reclaimed, and devoted to the highest purposes.” —Speec/ delivered at é 
open! of the Benares College, on the Vth January, 1853. 

t The first return received was put blis hed; Rep wrt on the Tn digenous hed ducati ’ 


Futtehpore, by Willliam Muir, Esq, 1846." The whole of the reports were subse 
quently abstracted in an able resume of the proecedings by R. ‘Thornton, Esq. + - 
Memoir of the Statistics of Ind enous Education in the North Western Provinces. 
In this volume will be found copies of the principal despatches, of which we are 


here ybliged to give necessarily but a limited account, 
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INDIGENOUS EDUCATION. 511 
‘tion which they do receive, is of a very imperfect kind.’ 
Ile proposed, therefore, at a cost of from two to four lakhs a 
year, to grant an endowment in land, for the support of a 
school in every considerable village throughout the country.* 
The Court of Directors, while concurring in the necessity 
for more extended means of distriet education, justly objected 
to endowments in land, as likely to become hereditary and 
ineflicient. Such a system would, indeed, have proved 
cumbrous and unmanageable: it would probably have tended 
to perpetuate the drowsiness and errors of the native method, 
without any effective provision for the prospective introduction 
of truth and energy: and it could only have been the strong 
attachment of Mr. Thomason to the * Village Communities” 
of the North West, that led him to its advocacy. 

In 1848, Mr. Thomason, taking advantage of the Hon'ble 
Court’s expressed willingness to aflord assistance, submitted an- 
other plan, in which endowments, either of land or money, were 
abandoned, and a system for stimulatin; 


r 
_~ 
, 


indigenous ‘schools 
by “advice, assistance, encouragement” and example, was 
substituted. Detore the close of the year, the sanetion of the 
Court Wis received to his expermncntal proposal (supported 
by the Governor-General,) that the scheme should be tried ina 
circle of eight districts around Agra, at a yearly expense of 
Rs. 50,000. The principles of the measure will best be 
understood from the following extract of orders issued on the 
9th of February, 1800 :— 
No. 149 of TS8d0 
b/ 1 r/ (/uirlers, General De) trtment, the Oth Iehru wy, rn ().! 
RESOLUTION, 

Enquiries, whieh have been lately instituted in order to ascertain the 
state of education throughout these provinces, show that the greatest 1gno- 
rance pr vatls amonyst the people, and that there are no adequate means at 


rh) ] 

- The foll a) _ igeoneral outline ot the } roposai 

Statistical enquiries, which have now extended over a great part of ¢ countre how that the 
people are extreme v ia nt, a adthat ex tit | \ mis for mw o«du tion of the ri ' venera 

i 
tion are very det () ! ! ! per { f tl youth wh { ’ { 
attend sel s, ObDLaIn \ tetion cdl that mnstruction, which they do receive, is ol aw very 
imperfect kind. 

wit people area at 1] aime time poor and unable to ny port schootl-tm ter hy f rown une 
1ided eftorts It t roefore becom fle clutyv of Ube Government to wive them neh a jstunee 
mav be best ealctulats to draw forth f rown es ons 
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work for affording them instruction, ‘The means of learning are seanty, and 


the instruction which is given is of the rudest and least practical cha- 


racter 

The present scheme contemplates the employment of an ageney, which 
shall rouse the people to a sense of the evils ‘resulting from ignorance. 
which shall stimulate them to exertions on their own part to remove this 
ignorance, Which shall furnish them with qualified teachers and appropriate 
books, and which shall afford rewards and encouragementto the most desery- 
ing teachers and pupils 

The means of etlecting this object will be sought in that feature of the 
existing revenue system, which provides for the annual registration of all 
landed property throughout the country. 

[tis well known that the land is minutely divided amongst the people 
There are few of the agricultural classes, who are not possessed of some 
rights of property in the soil, In order to explain and protect these rights, 
a system of registration has been devised, which is based on the survey 
made atthe time of settlement, and which annually shows the state of the 
property. It is necessary for the correetness of this register, that those, 
whose rights it records, should be able to consult 1t and to ascertain the 
nature of the entries affecting themselves. ‘This involves a knowledge ot 
reading and writing, of the siinple rules of arithmetic, and ef land mea 
surement 

The means are thus afforded for setting before the A ople the practical 
bearing of learning on the safety of those rights in land, which the y most 
highly prize ; and it is hop ed that when the powers of the mind have once 
been excited into action, the pupils may often be induced to advance 
further, and to persevere till ities reach a higher state of intellectual 
cultivation, 

The agency by which it is hoped to effect this purpose will be thus 
constituted. 

Chere will be a Government village school at the head quarters of every 
Tehseeldar. In every two or more Tehseeldaris, there will be a Pergunnah 
Visitor, Over these a Zillah Visitor in each district, and over all a Visitor 
General for the whole of the provinces, 

The Government village school at each Tehsceldari will be conducted by 
a school master, who will receive from Governuaent a salarv of from ten to 
twenty rupees per mensem, besides such fees as he may colleet from his sch 
lars. ‘The covrse of ivstruction in this school will consist of reading and writ 
ing the vernacular Janguages, both Urdu and Hindi, accounts and the 
mensuration of land according to the native system. ‘lo these will be 
added such instruction in geography, history, geometry, or other general 
subjects, conveyed through the medium of the vernacular language, as the 
people may be willing to receive. Care will be taken to prevent these 
schools from becoming rivals of the indigenous schools maintained by the 
natives themselves. ‘This will be effected by making the terms of admission 
higher than are usnally demanded in villas ve schools, and by allowing free 
admissions only on recommendations viven by village school-masters, who 
mav be on the Visitor's lists. 

‘The Perguanah Visitors will reeeive salaries varying from twenty to forty 
rupeesa month. Tt will be their duty to visit all the towns and prince ipal vil 
layves in their yurisdi etions, and to ascertain what means of instruction are 
available to the people. Where there isno village school, they will explain to 
the people the advantages that would result from the iustitution of a school ; 
they will offer their assistance in finding a qualified teacher, and in provid 
ing books, kc. Where schools are found in existence, they will ascertain 
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the nature of the instruction and the mumber of scholars, and thev wi 
offer their assistance to the person con lueting the school. If this offer is 
accepted, the school will be entered on their lists, the boys will be examined, 
andthe more advanced scholars noted, improvements in the course or moda 
of instruction will be recommended, and such books as may be r quired will 
be procured, Prizes will be proposed for the most deserving of the teachers 
er scholars, and the power of granting free admissions to the ‘Tehseeldari 
school be accorded. 
* ‘ : ’ P ‘ » ; ; * 

It will be observed that this scheme contemplates drawing forth the 
onergies of the people for their own improvement, rather than actually sip 
plying to them the means of instruction at the cost of tho Government. 
Persuxsion, assistance and encouragement are the means to be principally 


‘mployed Phe greatest consideration is to be shown for the feclinus and 
prejudices of the pre yyy . and no interference is eve Lo he « LeCTCIS d. where 
itis not desired UY those who conduct the institution Phe suceess of 
the scheme will iefly appear in the number and character of the in 
Neen MIS schools Wiitehh m Ly He estu lished, L hie }) Or Way be persona led 
to combine for thi 1} Col nm teacher; the rich may be ene urn red to 
support schools f their poorer neighbours, and all the schools that are 
stablished may be assisted. improved, and brought ward, 

Phese operations must be conducted im concert with the revenue 
Luthorities, and must obtuin ther cordial assistance. ‘The ageney which is 
now called into Lon miny be made most vVainube an ehsurtugy the proper 
training of putwarris, and in ascertaining the quaiieations of candidates on 
iominees for that office Certificates of quai ition ft ! nn) ( 
persons empoyed inthe di } artinent may be made ne sry for advance. 


ment to the post of village putwarri, a l also to many other appointment 
such as those of peon, chupprassi or burkundauze, as well as to those 
higher offices, where literary attainments are more evidently essential 
Vhus, while the scheme aims at encouraging the people to 
multiply their own schools, it provides in every small division 
one Tehseelr school, as an example of right teaching and a 
nursery of eood teachers, and it brings to bear upon the native 
institutions a machinery which, by imparting advice, superva- 
sion, and good school-books, will tend to their gradual im- 
provement and elevation. These efforts have been wel- 
comed by the people ; for the great value of the plan is that it 
makes them work with us for thei ‘ir own toprovement. It is theer 
own schools that we ave, with their own consent, endeavouring 
to raise. Hence it is that they willingly receive our teachers, 
cheerfully accept our suggestions and assistance, and purchase 
with avidity the useful sc ‘hool- books, which are bal ‘ing prepare id 
with a laborious devotion by Mr. Henry Stewart Reid and his 
subordinates, and are brought, by the arrangements of the 
(Jovernment, to the very doors of the purchasers. Instead, 
therefore, of planting amongst them foreign schools, uncon- 
genial to their tastes, and the object of an unconquerable 
prejudice,—schools that w: ould never take root or germinate 
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open them,—we bring to the cause a legion of assisting 
seminaries in every quarter of the land; and, almost uncon- 
sciously to themselves, bear along the nation in the march of 
intellect, and raise them in the scale of moral life. 

The actual result has proved to be no less satisfactory than 
the anticipation. Although, at so early a period, it is hardly 
fair to expect any sensible effect in a measure, which to affect 
the large masses of the country must necessarily work with a 
slow and permeating influence, yet a marked advance has 
already been made, as the returns noted below from Mr. Reid’s 
carefully prepared tables will prove.* While the numbers 
have materially inercased, the quality of the instruction has 
vreatly improved; and the inflated Persian and rude illi- 
terate Hindi are being steadily forsaken for our simple Urdu 
school-books and their invaluable stores of knowledge. The 
sales of school-books alone would show that a system has, at 
last, been discovered, suited to the habits and wishes of the 
people, and rapidly becoming popular and established among 
them. 

Persuaded by these happy results of the success of his 





Schools, Scholars, 
* 1850 (Probably imperfect) ............ 2,014 17,169 
EE ab saci dia a cain, 2s ean nminndne 3,127 28,636 
MEET Séusichesdccnosy LE FT 31,843 
|. ane A ee bine 3,169 36,884 


Dr. Monat, an impartial and most capable witness, has reported in terms of 
unqualified praise regarding the system, Of the examination of the school at 
Allyghur, where “some hundreds” of pupils were collected by Mr. Reid from the 
vistrict for inspection, he writes : 

“ During my long connection with education in India, and familiarity with the 
attainments and appearance of the pupils of all castes and classes, I never wit- 
nessed a more gratifying and interesting scene.” 

Of the general system he thus speaks—“ It will be at once apparent that the 
scheme aud manner of working it meet with my entire approval ; it is no small 
praise of a great plan of national education, which has barely completed the 
third year of its existence, to record that it has not only fully and fairly attained 
the object for which it was designed, as far as its limited trial will admit of, bat 
has actually already outrun its own means of extension, for want of books and 
instruments of a higher order than those now in use. In the second year of its 
trial in the experimental districts sanctioned, it has raised the number of boys 
receiving & sound elementary education from 17,000 to 30,000, has thrown into 
the schools between 30 and 40,000 school-books of a better class than those 
heretofore in use, and has given such an impulse to the cause of vernacular 
education, as cannot fail, in a very few years, to produce the fruits that invariably 
result from a spread of knowledge in the right direction.” 

It has become possible by this system, to introduce the literary test for the lowest 
tervants of Government, contemplated in the last para. of the resolution quoted 
above. This was done in the eight experimental districts, in the resolution of the 
sth June 1852, which prescribes an examination in reading, writing, and accounts, 
for patwaris, burkundazes, chuprassies and all the officials of Government. This 
i$ & proceeding in the right direction, for moving the masses from below. 
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scheme, Mr. Thomason, within two months of his death, laid 
its progress in detail before the Government of India, and 
solicited sanction to extend it over the whole North West 
Provinces, at an annual expenditure of two lakhs of rupees. 
On a review of the proceedings, the Governor-General,— 
ever ready cordially to appreciate any measure for the ad- 
vancement of India, and vigorously to carry it into effect,— 
not only approved the extension of the plan throughout these 
provinces, but its introduction also into Bengal and the Punjab. 
The resolution in which this is embodied contains the follow- 
ing beautiful and touching tribute to the founder of a system 
which “experience has shown to be capable of producing 
such rich and early fruit.” 

* And while I cannot refrain,” His Lordship writes, “ from 
‘ recording anew in this place my deep regret that the ear 
* which would have heard this welcome sanction given, with 
* s0 much joy, is now dull in death, | desire at the same time 
* to add the expression of my feeling, that even though Mr. 
‘ Thomason had left no other memorial of his public life 
‘ behind him, this system of general vernacular education, 
‘ which is all his own, would have sufficed to build up for him 
‘ anobleand abiding monument of his earthly career.” 

So high a testimony, from such a quarter, renders unneces- 
sary any further eulogium of the scheme from the reviewer's 
pen. 

Here we close our review of Mr. Thomason’s official charac- 
ter. It may well be enquired what secret charm it was, which 
lent to almost every department of his administration so dis- 
tinguishing an efficiency and greatness. It was not brilliant 
genius ; for his faculties, though powerful and elevated, were 
not transcendant ; it was not the gift of eloquence; nor any- 
thing unusually persuasive either in speech or writing, The 
capacities of his well-regulated mind, schooled into their 
utmost efficiency, performed wonderful things ; but those 
capacities in themselves were in few respects greater than 
are often met with in undistinguished characters. There was 
indeed a rare power of deliberation and judgment, an unusual 
faculty of discernment and research, a keen discrimination of 
truth from error. Yet these were mainly the result of studi- 
ous habit, and earnest purpose. And herein, in our judgment, 
lies the grand praise of the late administration. It was by 
LABOUR that it was perfected—conscientious, unceasing, daily 
labour; by a wakeful anxiety that knew ‘no respite ; by " 
severity of thought, ever busy and ever prolific in the devising 
of new arrangements, and the perfecting of old. Yet his mind 
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was so beautifully balanced, that this unwearied work and 
never-ceasing tension produced (as in most men it could hard! 
fail to have done,) no irregularity of action, and no fretful or 
impatient advance. All was even, serene, powerful. 


Sternly as Mr. Thomason held, in his position of Lieut.-Go- 
vernor, to the axiom, that the introduction of religious teaching 
by the Government was not only inexpedient but unjustifiable,* 
he could yet see, as the goal of his measures, both collegiate and 
indigenous, the eventual conversion of the people to Chris- 
tianity. Scrupulous to the last degree in his official measures, 
he yet never feared to avow this desire and persuasion privately, 
aud even sometimes, in an unoffensive form, at the public ex- 
aminations of the Government Colleges. At the latter he has 
been heard to say, that although bound in his official position 
to eign seminaries where no reference was made to Chris- 
tianity, vetina priv: ate caps acity, his influence, his money, and 
his sfforte were directed towards imparting elsewhere ano- 
ther element in education, essential to the well-being and high- 
est interests of the people.t The following extract from his 
speech at the opening of the Benares College sufhiciently 

establishes his views in this respect :— 


We are here met together this day, men of different races and of dif 
ferent creeds. If any one section of this assembly had met to dedicate such 
a building as this to the education of their young in their own peculiar 
tenets, they would have given a religious sanction to the act, and would 
have consecrated the deed by the ceremonial of their faith. But this we 
ecaunot do. Unhappily, human opinions, on the subject of religion, are 
so irreconcilable, that we cannot concurin any one act of worship. The 
more necessary itis then, that each man, in his own breast, should offe: 
up his prayer tothe God whom he worships,! that hero morality may be 


* He declined to admit the booke of the Caleutta Christian School Book So- 
ciety into the Depot of the Curator of Government School Books, or to allow the 
Government shops and colporteurs to exhibit religions works along with their 
tsock of school-books, lest he should prove to be holding out false colurs ; en- 
ticiug the peop'e by the profession of strict — us neutrality, while in reality 
favoring Christianity at the expense of ot! ler religions. If some may not be able 
entirely to syinpathize with this ngid justice, “te ‘t them remember that it only adds 
lustre to the pit ie avowals in favour of Christianity, which, in consistence with 
his principles, he did make, and pa rele the value of his private efforts. 


f Such were the sentiments expressed at an examination of the Agra College, 
when a kindly reference was inade to the new Missionary College just established 
there 

¢ This phrase has occasioned misapprehension in some quarters, as if Mr. 
Tho mason had conceded to his idolatrous audience, that the various gods they wor- 
shipped were really the hearers of prayer. Whatever interpretation “the words are 
capable it is certain that the 'y were simply used with reference to the aspiration 
which the 0 sp eaker ees “d that all, then present, not excluding the Hin lus and 
Mahometans, should raise to the Great Being, whom, one and all, by ai intuitive 
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rightly taught, and that here truth, in all its majesty, may prevail. This 
aspiration may have adifferent meaning, according to the wishes or belief 
of the person who forms it; but with many it will point to a new state of 
things, when a higher philosophy and a purer faith will pervade this land, 
not enforced by the arbitrary decrees of a persecuting government, not 
hypocritically professed to meet the wishes of a proselytizing government, 
but, whilst the government is just and impartial, cordially adopted by a 
willing people, yielding to the irresistible arguments placed before them. 
Nor is it unreasonable to expect that suc h achange may take place. 
We cannot forget that to such a change we owe the present hanpy state 
of things in our own country; and, even in this country, changes of the 
same nature have taken place. It is buta few days ago, that our friend, 
Major Kittoe, who is as distinguished for antiquarian research as he is 
for the architectural skill he has shown in this edifice, led a party to view 
the neighbouring ruins around Sarnath. He there showed us the undoubt- 
ed remains of another and a different system, which once prevailed in this 
land. He showed us its temples, its colleges, its hospitals, and its tombs, 
now perished and long buried under the earth. A few centuries have so 
utterly destroyed it, that itis now ouly known in this part of the country, 

from the obscure allusions of Chinese travellers, the scarcely legible inserip- 

tions on broken sculptures, and the imperfect traditions of a despised sect. 

Aud now there flourishes here, on the banks of the Ganges, another 
system, still vigorous, but already on the wane. And that system may 
pass away, and givo place to another and a better one. From. this place 
may this svstem spread throughout; nor is it vain to hope that the build- 

ing in which wo are assembled may be one instrument in the mighty 
change. When it is so, the highest aspirations of those who first designed 
and mainly promoted its erection, will be fully realized, 

Such is the assured hope and expectation of many here assembled, 
and there is a large section of the remainder who share in the expectation, 
but cannot bring themselves at present to adopt it as their hope. But no 
undue means will here be employed to effvet the end. No religious system 
will here be exclusively taught. This is a common arena, on which all can 
assemble, and where the common element of truth can be impartially ac- 
quired, Let all to whom the cause of truth is sacred, co-operate in pro- 
moting the objects of this building. ‘To withdraw from the field will but 
show that they are conscious of the weakness of their cause” 


Beyond the mere social and intellectual elevation, anticipated 
from his system of indigenous village education, Mr. Thoma- 
son believed that it was the truest foundation on which to 
build our efforts for the spiritual regeneration of the country.* 
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perception of the heart, feel to be 61 ipreme, that He would bless the institution, and 
render it an instrument for His own glory and man’s good. 

After the criticisms appeared, Mr. Thomason was known to have expressed much 
revret, that he had not framed the expre ssion in a manner incapable of miscon- 
struction. But the criticisms were in themselves h gate 


* One great beauty of the system is its power of dove lopement and adaptation 
to the advancing circumstances of the country. It would adjust itscif as readily 
(which the land endowment would not have done), to a Christianized tract of 
villages, as it now does to the most bigoted and intolerant Hindu and Mahome- 
tan ones. €hvristian and Missionary sc hools share Mr H. 8S. Reid’s favours equally 
with village indigenous ones. ‘I'he scheme is in fact an aid to all spontaneous ¢ffort 
which has secular education for one of its main ni cts; and thus it resemble. the 


solution of the educational d fliculty novw rec ed in England. 
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Sound and enlightened secular tuition is, indeed, the most sub- 
stantial fulcrum upon which the Christian lever can be brought 
to work; and the most enlightened of our missionaries concur 


in holding the improved village schools to be the pioneers of 


their own labours. 

Of missionary institutions he was the warm advocate, the 
ready helper,* and the munificent patron. Every evangelical 
denomination scattered throughout the provinces received his 
substantial assistance ; although, wherever a Mission of his own 
church existed, he considered it to be entitled to his peculiar 
if not exclusive assistance. His charity was not, however, con- 


fined to missionary objects :—no case of benev olence, no cry of 


real distress, nor any public endeavour for the social welfare with- 
in the length and breadth of the North West Provinces, if well 
supported (for he was discriminating in his charity), missed his 
liberal aid. Colleges, schools, dispensaries, churches, churities 
—whatever in fact tended to ameliorate or to elevate the social 
life of the people, either native or Kuropean, was liberally aid- 
ed. His alms-giving eminently responded (wherever that was 
possible) to the direction of being done in secret. None but 
his chosen almoners knew of some of his most liberal and 
spontaneous acts; and wherever publicity was unavoidable, the 
courteous modesty of the donor only enhanced the value of the 
gift. A tenth portion of his income was carefully appropriated 
to bona fide charities; but the largeness of his heart, and the 
depth of his sympathy for debased and suffering humanity, were 
ever prompting him to overleap the limit ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the large scale of his income, and _ his inexpensive habits, 
he died (and in his last hours felt it to be a satisfaction that he 
was dying) a man of small fortune. 

A certain amount of outward dignity, he believed that his 
position called for; and (looking upon his allowances as fixed 
by this consideration), he made a point of conscience to main- 
tain it. But the love of display found no place in his heart: 
pomp and show he regarded with indifference, and he was 
markedly distinguished by an unostentatious bearing. Though 
given to no false self- -depreciation, and holding that manly 
front which a just self-respect requires, still his ‘humility and 
modesty were conspicuous in every action. A serene and 
cheerful benevolence ever beamed from his countenance; his 
frame was spare, and his figure unusually tall, slightly stooped, 
but his carriage was nev ertheless eminently suited to the nobi- 


* At a former period he afforded personal aid to their labours, by preparing & 
revised translation of the Psalms. Tho version is still in use. It is distinguished 
by its elegance, but its style is too high and difficult for the eomprehension of the 
mass of the people. 
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lity of his mind; and his features (not perhaps in themselves 
striking), were so lighted up with intellect and benignity as to 
win the most casual stranger, and diffuse light and love 
amongst his immediate circle. His temperament was natunally 
cold, his manner distant, and his demeanour constrained ; still 
such was the force of the counter-elements, that warmth, ease, 
and kindness were the prevailing characteristics, which even a 
short acquaintance would discover. His temper was calm and 
unruffled by provocation. Though the bent of his mind was 
to follow out favorite principles to an extreme (some perhaps 
thought an unjustifiable) limit, he was yet singularly tolerant 
of difference of opinion where no axiom of morality was in- 
volved; and views the most discordant with his own were 
always heard with kindness, and combated patiently, but with 
a wonderful fertility of argument. His religious sentiments 
were pure from the modern and prevalent tincture of Pharisa- 
ism, and “in strict accordance with the large and scriptural 
views of the blessed Reformers and Martyrs of our Church ;’”* 
still, with a moderation rare in our day, he cherished, esteemed 
and loved the good of every denomination, even where the most 
extreme and opposing principles were strenuously held. His 
feelings were always under a stern command, and he would to 
a very careful looker-on appear unmoved and unconcerned, at 
times when the most lively and intense emotions were busy 
within his breast. In private friendships, his attachments were 
steady, unselfish, unreserved; but a common faith added a 
peculiar depth and strength to the bond. His domestic affec- 
tions were amongst the strongest and most pervading that we 
have ever witnessed ; and if we could tear away the curtain 
from the delicacy of private life, the exquisite tenderness of a 
father’s love would add the brightest touch to the portraiture 
of a character the most perfect and the most attractive it has 
been our lot to know. Duty, sincerity, love, were the watch- 
words of his life; the one idea which formed his spring of 
action—THE GOOD OF OTHERS. 

And the key to all this was a Christian Faith. He believ- 
ed the Bible to be the Word of God; and therefore took it for 
the daily and the hourly guide of his life. A simple faith in 
Christ, as his Divine redeemer, was followed by an unquestion- 
ing devotion to His service. Hence followed love to men, and 
earnest endeavour for their welfare. These motive powers 


* Sermon preached by the Venerable Archdeacon Pratt, at the Cathedral, Cal- 
cutta, on the 16th October, 1853. This Sermon contained some passages powerfully 
descriptive of Mr. Thomason’s character; a personal intimacy enabling the preacher 
to draw from the life. 
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(concealed it may be from the outward observer) were deeply 
seated in his soul, and imparted a consistent and energetic ac- 
tion to the whole machinery of his life. However engrossing 
the claims of the State, those of his God were paramount: 
and it was just by a daily subjection of heart to the principles 
of the Gospel, and by honouring supremely the claims of his 
Maker, that he was enabled so efficiently to discharge his duty 
toward his earthly master and his sovereign. 

We quote (from one of the pamphlets placed at the head of 
this article,) the following account of Mr. Thomason’s Chris- 
tian life by the Rev. T. V. French, with the more pleasure, 
because, while eminently qualified to form a judgment, his 
independent position and devoted life place his opinion beyond 
the suspicion of a partial influence :— 


In such a sense we believe the words of our text were specially appre- 
priate to him who is gone from us.* His public character can only enter 
into our consideration here, so fur as it was influenced by his private cha- 
racter asa Christian. The influence which this exercised was uniform, and 
pervaded his whole course of action, ‘There are few who would not bear 
witness readily to the simplicity and singleness of heart, with which he set 
God's glory before him, as the steady and undeviating object of his life. 
From the conscientious discharge of his duties to the State, he never 
separated the sense of accountability to One higher than the State: not 
acting as though there were two masters to be served, two rules of action, 
two principles of guidance to be followed, two irreconcilable duties to be 
performed. Rather acknowledging but one source and fountain-head of 
duty, beside which, and apart from which, there could be no out-goings of 
it; it was his study, while having regard to the lesser aspects in which 
subjects might be viewed, to view them not the less in their religious bear- 
ing, and to trace them up to their connexion with the highest of all duties. 
Doubtless the great secret of this line of conduct may be found here; that 
he was accustomed, in every important and difficult matter, to have recourse 
to God in prayer for direction and guidance. With a mind thus composed, 
and as before God, arriving at a decision, he had the strongest ground of 
assurance, which man can have, that his work would be prospered and re- 
warded: that confidence which produces steadiness of action, firmness of 
purpose, and can patiently abide difficulties and delays. Very edifying it 
was to observe the guardedness with which he walked; and the fear which 
he expressed, lest the incessant calls of duty should check the growth of 
spiritual life in his soul. In the enlargement of Christ's kingdom, and 
making known His pure and saving truth to the heathen around us, he 
always expressed alively and heartfelt interest, which he extended even 
to the individual eases and circumstances of any in whose heart a desire 
had been awakened for the reception of Christianity. He seemed fully 
persuaded of the bappy and blessed effects which would be wrought on the 
Hindu mind and character by embracing our Holy Faith. I have a vivid 
impression left on my own mind of the bright and animated expression of 
countenance with which he detailed to me, some months ago, the circum- 


* “ From henceforth let no man trouble me, for I bear in my body the marks of 
the Lord Jesus ;” 17th verse of Galatians vi., a chapter which the dying statesman 
desired to be read in his hearing. 
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stances of two important conversions which had taken place in Delhi: 
tidings of which he had just received. Having watched patiently and 
attentively the course of Christian missions, and partaken much in the 
hopes and fears which they have alternately awakened, he was sensi- 
bly affected with the report of any thing which seemed to maka 
against the progress of the truth: was fully alive to difficulties: would 
suggest new plans; and point to fresh directions in which the Chris- 
tian effort of each labourer engaged in the work might extend itself 
One of those brought up in the Orphan Institution at Secundra was 
most touchingly describing to me (since the tidings of his death were 
received) how he would, in’ by-gone years, come over to the Mis- 
sion premises there, gather the children around him, and, seating him- 
self in the middle of them, would question them in the simple Bible His- 
tories they had prepared, and spend much pains in the explanation of them; 
so that his visits were always welcomed and talked of amongst them. He 
would speak feelingly of the state of the native servants in his employ, and 
of the earnest desire he had to bring them within reach of direct Christian 
instruction. 

The strength of his religious convictions was not independent of a ma- 
ture consideration of all the main difficulties that were urged against the 
Christian religions He spoke as one who had seriously reflected upon 
them: allowed them alltheir due weight: but found that preponderating 
evidence in support of the faith once delivered to the Saints, which led 
him, with advancing years, to glory increasingly in bearing about with 
him the marks of the Lord Jesus. 

In us, who were strengthened and encouraged by observing those marks, 
I believe the remembrance of him will live, and will not readily be effac- 
ed. Many adistressed and afflicted one can bear witness to the timely 
help he rendered, often unsolicited, and even diligently seeking out the 
objects of it, unknown to any but his Father who “ seeth in secret.” His 
unassuming, reverent, prayerful demeanour, which was a blessed example 
to usin this house of prayer, of which he was so regular an attendant, 
helping to quicken us in our devotions, involuntarily reproving the wander. 
ing eye and heart in those who were his fellow-worshippers ;* the remem- 
brance of serious counsel suggested as occasion offered; the recollection of 
an influence calmly and uniformly exerted over those amongst whom he 
went in and out, to their spiritual and temporal good:—these are hallowed 
memorials, which will stay with us, I believe, and recall to us the image of 
one, who was as a ruler, that which he was us a man; one whom Christian 
principles swayed to Christian practice. 

Such is the man, (and it is one of the hopeful symptoms 
of our age), whom the public has united to honor. Witness 
after witness has borne testimony before the Legislature of 
Britain, to the pre-eminent virtues of his Administration: the 
Press has conspired to denominate his, ‘ the model Govern- 
ment.” The praises of the Hon’ble Court, and of the Go- 


* Most Civil Officers in the North Western Provinces will long remember how 
on the appointed weekly halt, (for he always prized and carefully observed the 
Sunday, wholly casting aside the cares of State, substituting the records of Chris- 
tianity for the weary files of official labour, and devoting himself to his family 
and the special duties of the day), the bell of the Camp would sound forth an 
invitation to the public tent, where in a manner impressive and earnest, the service 
of the Church was performed by the Lieut.-Governor himself, 
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Vek 


vernor-Gencral under whom he acted, have been freely and 
frequently accorded. And when at last the State was deprived 
by death of its able servant, an Extraordinary Gazette, en- 
circled by the ensigns of mourning, announced the fact to 


India :— 
No. 651. 


Fort Witt1AM—Home Department. 
The Srd October, 1853. 


Notirication.—The Most Noble the Governor-General of India in Coun- 
cil is deeply grieved to announce the decease of the Hon’ble James Thoma- 
son, the Lieut.-Governor of the North Western Provinces. 

The Lieut -Governor has long since earned for himself a name, which 
ranks him high among the most distinguished servants of the lion’ble Bast 
India Company. 

Conspicuous ability, devotion to the public service, and a conscientious 
discharge of every duty, have marked each step otf his honourable course : 
while his surpassing administrative capacity, his extensive knowledge o! 
affairs, his clear judgment, his benevolence of character and suavity of 
demeanour, have adorned and exalted the high position which he was 
wisely selected to fill. 

‘The Governor-General in Council deplores his loss with a sorrow deep 
and unfeigned,—with sorrow aggravated by the regret that his career should 
have been thus untimely closed, when all had hoped that opportunities for 
extended usefulness were sti]l before him, and that fresh honor might be 
added to his name. 

The Most Noble the Governor-General in Council directs that the Flag 
shall be lowered half-mast high, and that seventeen minute guns* shall 
be fired at the respective seats of Government in India so soon as the pre- 
sent Notification shall have been there received. 

By order of the Governor-General of India in Council. 


(Signed) Gro, PLowpeEN, 
Offy. Secy. to the Govt. of India. 


The Governor-General has also, in terms most gratifying to 
the friends of the deceased statesman, proposed to the Court 
of Directors to found at the Roorkee College (which, the 
cbject of his fostering care during life, may well perpetuate 
his name after death), a scholarship commemorative of the 
ability and virtues of Mr. ‘Ihomason.t All honor to the Most 


* It has been said in some quarters, minute guns corresponding in number with 
the age of the deceased should have been fired ; but this is a mistake. At the 
funeral of Military and Civil Officers, the minute guns are strictly limited by Royal 
Warrant, to the number the deceased was entitled to as a salute. The Governor- 
General paid a peculiar tribute to the memory of the Lieut. Governor, in directing 
this honor to be shown at each of the seats of Government. 


t In addition to this, it would be an useful undertaking, as well as a graceful 
tribute to the merits of Mr Thomason, as an Administrator, if all his most im- 
portant despatches were collected and published under his name. He himself, we 
believe, used to retain for reference a private copy of all that he considered of the 
greatest moment ; and to these might be added a selection of all others enunciat- 
ing his enlightened views upon important topics. This would pe:haps prove (alter 
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Noble Marquess, for the just and generous praise he has so 
freely accorded. It will not be viewed as one of the least of 
the praises of his administration, thus to have appreciated, 
and honorably acknowledged, the merits of one who rendered 
such distinguished service to his Government. 

So high indeed was the estimate of the Governor-Gene- 
ral, that we believe he had pressed upon the Government 
of Britain and the Court of Directors the appointment 
of Mr. Thomason, as the fittest man, to the Government 
of Madras. And it is a singular confirmation of the 
wisdom of the advice, that before it could have been re- 
ceived at home, the appointment recommended had been 
actually made. ‘Thus did Mr. Thomason retire from this 
earthly scene, honored in death as in life, by his noble master, 
by the Hon'ble Court, and by the Government of his 
native land. 

And if, as we believe from Holy Writ, the spirits of just 
men made perfect are inheritors of “ glory, honour, and 
immortality,” may we not anticipate that a nobler work, and a 
more enviable recompense than that of an earthly sovereign, 
await hin at another and a sublimer court? Thither, trusting 
to his Saviour’s merits, he dared with confidence to approach ; 
for he was heard at the Jast to say, that though unworthy and 
deficient, “he was not afraid to die.” And there, we cannot 
doubt, with nobler faculties, and an inconceivably  vaster 
sphere of action, he but continues the service of that Great 
Master, for whom, upon earth, he delighted to labour, and 
rejoices ina glory and a reward, before which his terrestrial 
distinctions, like the minor luminaries at the Sun’s approach, 
wane and vanish. 


the living monument of indigenous education,) the most enduring memorial of 
his wisdom and ability. It would form, as it were, his legacy towards sound Govern- 
ment, and the prosperity of the North Western Provinces. ‘To these despatches 
should be added the Revenue Code, which is referred to above, even in its unfinish- 


ed state. 
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ArT. V IT.—Life in the Mission, the Camp, and the Zenana : 
or, Six Years in India. By Mrs. Colin Mackenzie. % Vols 
London. I. Bentley. 1858. 


To those who have read both, Mrs. Mackenzie’s work wil! 
immediately suggest, and call up for contrast and comparison, 
the pages of that lively and mont undevout of “ pilgrims’—the 
picturesque Mrs. Fanny Parks. 

Both these ladies are highly gifted and accomplished, and 
handle the pen and the pencil with equal facility and skill; 
both have had frequent and familiar intereourse with the hieh- 
est class of native female society, and show us that inner 
life of the eastern world, which ‘the mysterious pardah hides 
from European eyes; and both set down what they have to 
say on all subjects with a disregard for the conventional, which 
is (to say the least of it) not unfrequently indiscreet. In lite- 
rary finish and handling, Mrs, Mackenzie's book is decidedly 
inferior to that of her more sparkling rival. In the latter every 
sentence seems written with an eve to the picture sque ; and the 
spirited illustrations, with which it is profusely interspersed, are 
only less spirited and life-like, than the pictures, which her 
ven brings before the mind, with the distinetness of the camera 
leiden. 

Mrs. Mackenzie’s book seems to have been edited in haste, 
without due pruning, and without due eare or preparation. She 
has forgotten the change in the audience. Pages, full of in 
terest for a little circle of affectionate friends and relatives, are 
often but mere platitudes, when addressed to the * hard- 
hearted” public. lor instance, not to speak of minor and more 
provoking offences, a very large portion of her second volume 
is occupied with details of the- siege of Multan and the second 
Sikh war, received at seeond- hand from friends, or borrowed 
from the newspapers. ‘These, no doubt, were read during the 
progress of the struggle with interest oud 1 -vidity ; but that 
interest has long since passed away ; and, if she had thought 
of the matter at all, she ought to ne considered, not, w hether 
these details had interest for her friends then, but, whether they 
were likely to possess equal attraction for the publie now. 

But these are not all Mrs. Mackenzie’s literary sins. Not 
content with publishing what she ought to have kept back, she 
keeps back what she ought to have published. She has a port- 
folio, overflowing with sketches and portraits of most of the 
celebri ‘ities of India, drawn with admirable truth and artistic skill ; 
and, although these alone, or even a selection from them, would 
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have made the fortune of any book, she has sent hers into the 
world without them. 
The very form she has adopted (and with her it is not 


only a form, but a strict reality) is, In a literary point « of 


view, an error of judgment. The ease and abandon of private 
and familiar correspondence e form but a poor compensation for 
the care and thoughtfulness and strenuous effort to do one’s 
very best, which ought to form the ground-work of every 
appeal to the public. The real “ home” letter has always 
more to do with the heart than the head ; it relates to personal 
and domestic details, to places, persons, and things, regarded by 
all the world besides with the most philosophic indifference ; 

and, even when thrown amidst —s scenes or. stirring 
events, in writing to “ Unele Tom,” or to * Cousin Jane,” one 
involuntarily writes down to the ree Teaco! level (tant soit peu 
common plac e) of relationship, and feels that any thing elabo- 
rate or carefully thought out—anything in short rising much 


above the level of nediionen conversation—would be. out of 


taste, or out of place. It is possible, by judicious selection, 


to preserve the charm, the ease, grace ‘efulness and kindliness of 


familiar correspondence, and to kee p out of sight whatever is 
indifferent or distasteful ; and, once perhaps in a thousand 
years, it may be given to a Cowper or a Sévigne, by the charm 
of genius, or the charm of style, to invest trifles with immortality. 
But even a Cowper or a Sévigné could not afford to publish 
their correspondence, just as it was written, without alteration 
and retrenchmeut. Mrs. Mackenzie seems to have done this 
—to have reprinted her journal, exactly as it was written. 
She has, therefore, necessarily neither written her best, nor 
done herself justice. Her style lacks practice and Anish ; 
her book cries aloud for condensation ; and it is most pro- 
voking and vexatious to withhold her sketches from the public. 
But here our fault- finding ends. In spite of our admiration 
of Mrs. Parks’s book, we rise from its perusal with a sad and 
painful impression, by no means flattering to that lively lady ; 
while, in Mrs. Mackenzie’s pages, amidst ‘mueh that is ecommon- 
place, and not a little that could well be spared, we come now 
and then on rich and deep veins of thought, to which Mrs. 
Parks could never have attained, and on the anstadic d utterances 
of high and noble principle, of sweet womanly sympathy, of a 
true feeling for the beautifal in life, in art, and in nature ; and 
we close the book with the conviction that it is written by a 
noble, gifted and high-minded woman, one of “ the excellent 
of the earth.” 
Whatever inherent faults may attach to the form in which 
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however the undeniable charm of variety. Nothing (worth see- 
in) is left unseen between Bombay and Caleutta ; ‘and nothing 
has been done for the six years, di ining which she has hon 
taking notes amongst us, whieh will not be found in her 
pages. If she sometimes errs in her choice of a subject, she 
never errs inthe treatment. Her sketches are lively, faith- 
ful, and interesting ; and their transparent honesty and truthful- 
ness give them always originality and freshness, 


The Tj at Agra has been often described, and by authors of 


no mean repute ; but we question whether it has ever been more 
worthily written of, than in the following extract, where some- 
thing of its own erace and beauty seems mirrored in the flow of 
the narrative, and the closing’ reflections attune the mind to 
higher and holier feelings, than mere beauty and gracefulness 
could ever of themselves eall forth :— 


After dinner they took us to see the Taj by moonlight. We alighted 
at a macnificent gatew av, and beheld this une qualled building at the end 
of an avenue of ¢ vpresses. The walk from the gate to the tomb is a quarter 
of amile long. The Taj stands in a — ny enclosed by a quadrangular 
wall of red stone. Op posite the gateway is a qui adrangle of white marble, 
from the four corners of which ink ‘snow-white minarets, and in the 
centre, raised on a stately terrace, is the pure noble dome of the Taj itself. 
At the back runs a terrace overlooking the Jumna;—on either h: ind is a 
fine mosque of red stone; but no description can give any idea of the 
wondrous beauty of this matchless monument. * buil ling that I have 
ever seen Comes near it, exc a the Cathedral of Cologne. St. Peter's is 
not to be named in the same breath as regards the exterior. Its exquisite 
symmetry, its spotless colo ir, looking as if tt were carved in snow, and its 
lovely situation, (sc ‘luded in the mids t of a stately garden, full of trees, 
flowers, fountains, and paved walks), make the Taj more like a vision of 
beauty than a reality. The sight of it makes one’s chest expand and one’s 
heart swell: it almost litts one off the earth. 


* > * * * * 
Saturday, February 5th.—Mrs. F., Miss M., and I drove to see the 'T'4}, 
Which is as beautiful by davlight as by the moonbeams. I sketched it 
from the gateway : a lovely vista. Between the two paved raised walks, 
bordered by cypresses, is achannel of water, with fountains. At the 


back of the ey presses are beds of tlowers in full beauty, the different 
plots being divided by stone borders of fantastic patterns, the regula- 
rity of which eonnects the garden more completely with the building ; 
and behind these again are broad, paved walks, where we enjoyed the 
most refreshing shelter from the noonday sun. I give up in despair all 
hopes of conveying any ade puate idea of the beauty of the architecture, 
of the inlaid marble terraces, the fine old trees, the delightful verdure, 
and above all. of the chaste wi sullied mayest ) oft the dome itself. In a 
vault beneath lies Mumtaz Begum. and on her right a lottier and larger 
tomb to her husband Shah Jehan. Above. the mausoleum consists 
f oa glorious vault, in the centre of whieh stands her monument, 
with his in the same position as below. Each tomb is of the usual 


mple form—a narrow raised parallelogram, prefectly plain, not un- 





Mrs. Mackenzie's book has been submitted to the publie, it has 
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like what Scipio's tomb would be without the cornice, and inlaid, like 
the whole ot the interior, with flowers ot bloodstone, lapis-lazuli, ayates, 
and other precious stones, forming the most beautiful mosaic. Over 
the tomb hangs an ostrich egg. Both monuments had flowers laid on 
them, and are surrounded by an octagonal screen of the most lovely fairy- 
like open work. ‘The w alls are, as it were, panelled with bas-reliefs of 
tulips and other flowers in white marble, surmounted by arabesques in 
costly MOsaie ; and around the dome are four beautiful apartments em- 
bellished with no less eare. Such is the pe rfeet i manifested throughout, 
that although every part is, when closely viewed, brilliant with colour, and 
though the exterior is adorned with inscriptions from the Kuran, in black 
marble letters of colossal size, yet this im no way mars the Be neral effect 
of the whole building as one of dazzling whiteness, while it relieves the 
eye when near from the tedium of trave ‘ling over hui ‘n heights and 
depths of, as it were, unvaried snow. How strange it is that the architects 
of most of the finest buildings in the world remain unknown! 
- * + * ~ = 

[ do not think an unprejudiced person could, after visiting the ‘Taj, at- 
tach any value tothe kind of religious feeling which is produced by 
external objects affecting the senses. Here a Muhamm: - in building excites 
in the highest degree those emotions of r: ipture, which, by a natur: al transi- 
tion, me lt into the spurious poetic devotion, which is aroused by the * ‘lonu- 
drawn aisles” and “dim religious light” of an ancient eathedr: al: this shows 
that these feelings are purely natural. A heathen can feel them—a 
Muhammadan architect or an infidel poet can excite them; therefore they 
have no claim to be considered as Christian, or as religious feelings at all, in 
any other sense than as springing from those tendencies to wonder 
and reverence, which are implanted in every one who has a heart, 
Rightly did our Presbyterian forefathers aet in stripping the worship 
of God of all that could delude the wor: hipper, by exciting those poetic 
emotions wide h too often pass current, with those who e xperience them, 
for the true devotion of the heart to that God who * dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands.” How would a woman value that love, or a 
friend that friendship, which owed its origin, and depended for its existence, 
on the magnificence of an apartment, or the beanty of the scenery in which 
they dwell 2? How ean we imagine, then, that this spurious kind of devo- 
tion is acceptable to Tim who seare ‘heth the heart, and who sees that it 
exists so often in souls alienated from Him, and ** enemies in their mind by 
wicked works ?”— Vol. I. pp. 135-141. 

Nothing can be more graceful or delicate in finish than her 
descriptions of the world-renowned monuments of Moslem 
splendour and magnificence ; yet they are evidently the un- 
studied utterances of her admiration, written down while the 
impression was yet fresh and warm in her imagination, if not 
actually before her eyes. Mrs. Mackenzie has “nothing of that 
austere and ascetic ‘spirit, which condemns every enjoyment, 
to which itself is impassive. She has a keen and vivid enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful. The glory, the exquisite loveliness 
of the Moslem architecture fairly “carries her off her feet ;” but 
while her soul is stirred within her, higher thoughts and holier 
feelings arise, and the sensual becomes subordinate to the spiri- 
tual. Thus the accidental contiguity of the Kutab Minar to 
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an ancient Hindu temple suggests the following thoughts on 
temple architecture :— 

The contrast between the Mahammadan and Hindu architecture is very 
great : the former is as majestic as pe ‘rhaps man in his fallen state is ¢ apa- 
ble of conceiving ; the latter is wholly devoid of this quality ; and in spite 
of the be: auty of some minor details, the effect of the w aes 3 is grotesque 
confusion. The pillars are such as one might imagine in an uneasy 
dream. 

It seems as if no mind, unaccustomed to dwell on the Unity of the God- 
head, were capable of any truly sublime idea even in temporai things; as 
if this, the most simple and sublime of all ideas, were needful for the edu- 
cation of the intellect and heart, before man can conceive anything of 
unity and harmony, or represent the ‘min his work. No man can imagine 
aught higher than that which he worships: in no ancient Greek or Roman 
buil ling, that I have seen, is there anything to raise the mind from earth ; 
—their majesty consists chiefly in their size; their harmony is the har- 
mony of earthly beauty; but there is nothing which solemaizes one as a 
Gothie building does. 

Now the Hindu mythology being far beneath that of Rome and Greece 
(especially as held by their philosophers and artists), their architecture 
and sculpture is proportionately debased ; the latter is worthy of a New 
Zealand war club; the former is fit for the revels of sorcerers. There is 
something diabolical in it; and, n viewing it, one’s sympathies are all 
with the fierce Mussulmans, who gloried in the title of idol-breakers.— Vol. 


/. p. 167. 


Perhaps not many of our readers have heard of the well 
of Nizam-ud-din. We hope they will share in Mrs. Macken- 
zle’s surprise on being introdueed to it :-— 


THE WELL OF NIZAM-UD-DIN, 


Flowers were lying on most of the tombs, and a tree or two is sut- 
fered to grow in the couri, thus greatly adding to its beauty. Passing 
through a narrow passage or two, | heard Mr. Roberts say, * Now, I think, 
she will be astonished; she does not know what to ex pect :” and, accord- 
ingly, | was surprised a moment after on passing through a narrow passage 
to find myself ove disehing a very large well, about sixty feet square, Sur 
rounded by houses of several stories, and with a lofty flight of wide steps 
opposite to where we stood. A crowd ot pe ople were sitting or sti anding 
on the house-tops to our right, who looked most picturesque in their 
garments of many colours, with the brig! ht blue sky and the green foliage 
behind them. Mr. Roberts had just said, “* This is the well of Nizam- ud- 
Din," when, to my utter amazement, a man joined his hands over his 
head, and leaped from the house-top into the well: another and another 
followed, from this housetop and from that; from thirty to sixty feet high 
they sprang, and before I could recover my breath, a perfect shower ‘of 
men and bovs came flying down — the water. At last the y re-appeared 
from their plunge, and sw imming, by throwing each arm forw: ard alternate- 
lv as far as they could reach, the ‘y gained the ste ps, and gathering up some 
addition to their very scanty garment, ran round to the passage in which 
we stood, so that on turning ’ beheld a crowd of half-naked dri ipping men 
and boys looking as cheerful as the y could with chattering teeth : two rupees 
sent them away fully satisfied. As for me the suddenness of the act and 
the novelty of the scene completely bewildered me, and my hushand and 
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Mr. Roberts were quite pleased at the success of their secret plot. Some 
of the leapers were little boys of twelve years old.— Vol. 1. p. 176. 

We shall pass from the subject of architecture with a little 
characteristic touch of the whip, most richly deserved by the 
malefactors :— : 

Some vulgar Europeans have defaced this magnificent monument by 
foolish inscriptions and drawings worthy of an ale-house. Such ereatures 
ought to be sent to the treadmill, for they sadly require chastisement and 
employment.— Vol. I. p. 177. 

Mrs. Mackenzie’s first impressions of India were derived 
from our own city of Caleutta ; and, though overflowing with 
kindliness and determined to be pleased, she found various 
habits and customs amongst us, for which we refer the eurious 
(of her own sex especially) to her book. We have a shrewd 
suspicion, that on her return she had become more reconciled 
to them. But second thoughts are not always best. 

During her stay in Caleutta, she saw all she could; and 
amongst other things, she saw the Punch of the East. ITLere 
is her account of it :— 

A KAT PUTLI NACH. 

This being little Ewen's birth-day, we h ul a k tpt na hy, 2. @. a dance 
of Marioneties, in the dining-room. It was a most picturesque scene; there 
was a band of three or four musicians, who played on a kind of guitar, 
drum, and other instruments, and sang discordantly. ‘Phe chief man show- 
ed some sleight-of-hand tricks, such as making four or five pieeons come 


i 


from under an empty cover, and afterwards a little Marionette daneed as 


a nach girl; some sepoys and other figures came on, to the great del ht 
of the children, of whom there were many present. It was very pretiy io 
see all these little ones, quite specimens of “ mammas darling with 


long hair, velvet dresses, ornamented pinatores, cashmeres and velvet to 
wrap them up in. The ayahs, in their white draperies, sitting with some 
on the floor; a Chinese woman waiting on another; moustachioed bearers 
attending on most of them, with divers little native and half-caste children, 
and the servants in scarlet and gold, glossy silk or white garments, and a 
crowd of tailors, gardeners, and hangers-on of all kinds, filling up the 
back-ground. 

After tiffin, C. peeped in again, and found the andacious tamisha wallah 
(literally play-fellow) had dressed himself up as an officer, with a white 
mask, and was (the ladies having departed) showing how a young Easign 
treats his bearer. I immediately went to see, and never was more divert- 
ed. Hediditadr dly, and showed such a perception of European fol- 
lies, as to prove ~ effectual warning to all present not in any 
way tocommit themsetves before these quiet, quick-witted natives. He 
had laid hold of one of Julia’s bearers, and was making him walk back- 
wards and forwards for his amusement, bestowing a kick every now and 
then to quicken his movements. He then sent him for a bottle of brandy, 
stamped and rampauged about, and finally began to dance, exactly lke am 
awkward Englishman attempting a hornpipe. He then forced his supposed 
servant to dance, looked at him through an eye-glass, and finally, “ saving 
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your presence’ (as the little Irishwoman said to me, when speaking of 
washing her face), took i sight itt him, and taught him to do the same, 
He then brought in one of his companions dressed as a lady, dragged her 
about by way of taking a walk, and then danced with her in imitation 
of a quadrille and waltz. I cannot understand any one venturing to 


valiz before a native, after seeing this apt caricature of the performance ! 
—[t wes very droll, and only t true. 

I Lave since found that a mullah. in controversy with Mr. Pfander of 
Acra, alleges the custom of “kissing and putting their arms round the 


waists of other men’s grown-up ighters, sisters, and wives,” as an argu- 
ment against Christianity. The “kissing” appears to have been added 
by the imaginative mulleh: but L do not see how a waltz or polka could 


possibly be detended in the eyes of an Oriental.— Vol. Z. pp. 62-63. 


_ 


her, and domiciled with most pleasant and intellectual friends— 


i 


tnt, thoueh delighted and excited by the novelties around 
1) 

the cite of Caleutta societs — Mrs. Mackenzie Is, above all 
thing's, a Christian worn and the oreater part of her heart 
and of ber letsure wes civen to the missionaries, and to the 
groat work in Wich they sre enoaged. There is some- 
thing very pieasing in t over-tiring delight she took in 
Visiiing the vaasiens mc vonary mstitutions, and the warm 
syiipathy sl eit ena expressed in all that concerned them. 
Passine over what she writes of better known institutions, we 
extract her acccune of ler visit to Mrs, Ewart’s school :— 


MRS. EWARTS SCHOOL. 


The elder class read very nicely a chapter in the New Testament, with 2 
perfectly pure Enelish accent. Lh y learn reooray hy, write, and work. 
very neatly, and have a good quaintance with the main doctrines of 
sery ture, The progress they ha nade dur Ne the short time the school 
has existed 1 quite wo! dertul. The Jewish parents make no objection to 
their daughter ndilie rthe New Testament. My husband spoke to them 
on disol “lience to the law of God nstiiuting the very essence of sin, 


and on the w illinene 3 of Christ * the Messiah” sa the true (,od"’—to Save 
all who come to him ; but they are very shy, and it is difficult to get them 


er. They are taught en 'yoain Enelish. 
One or two of the Armeninn « are lovely, with beautifully chiselled 
feotures mad ae Mar Druhetl COLINCNION, SO Tne and delicate. that ho fuir 


one could be preter. They look much older than they are; those of 
eleven look dike fiiteen. Most ot the Jewesses were very plain, with very 
coarse features, snd some with a moustache; many of ‘then n gaudily dressed, 
with silver ince on their robes, and beads round their necks. 

Phe Armenicas, who interuiarry frequently with the Portuguese, who 
are as dark, if not @orker than the Hindus. dress like Europeans, only 
with a profusion of flowers ard trimmings. The Jewesses wear a tight 
fitt:ng robe, fastened beneath the bosom; and one little girl had a train to 


hers. 
Mrs. Ewart gave me a sampler “to ceud to my sister. It is worked 


by a very geod little Jowess, named Jamilah Musa Bakahia, about ten or 
cleven years old. Her parents wished te take her away to marry her, and 
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had even bespoken her wedding garment; but she is so fond of the scheol 
that she prevailed on them to allow her to stay another vear. 

The pupils sang a hymn, and we then went to the lower room. where 
there is a class of about lorty Infants; sich a variegated bank of babes 
would astonish any English teacher, tor the little bodies were arrayed in all 
the colours of the rainbow. One small thine of two ve irs old had a fur- 
ban, and several had patches of opium the size of a sixpence, on the fore- 
head and temples, as a cure for colds. Two half-caste teachers assist Mrs. 
Ewart, both of them very pleasing. The little children answered man 
questions similar to those in “ Watts’s First Catechism.” extremely wel 
and then sang the * Infant School Hymn,” which, doubtless, you know— 
“ We wash our faces, we comb our hair.” 1] never saw a prettier sight.— 


Vol. I. pp. 50-82. 


It was a fine sieht; but still finer was the example of that 
devoted and self-denying woman, who, without fee or reward, 
and struggling against delicate health, has given the whole of 
her time, and the strength of her womanhood, to the task 
which she has set for herself; and who, year after year, in this 
exhausting climate, without allowine herself an ‘interval of 
repose or relaxation, and purposely dwelling in the shade, has 
toiled and laboured with a zeal and an energy, the tithe of which 
has won fame and henor for many who less deserved it. But 
such as she seek not the applause of men; and they have their 
own satisfying and “ exceeding rich” reward, 

It is time, however, to tura to other and more exclusively 
Oriental pictures. Another shift of the kaleidoscope—and we 
are in the zenana of Hasan Khan, one of the braves: of the 
bold Afghan chivalry, and seated with Mrs. Mackenzie by the 
sick bed of his young vife :— 


Mrs. Rudolph and I were ushered in, and found ourselves in a good 


sized room, with bare rafters and paiuited walls, full of little archod recesses 
about four feet from the ground, which served tor shelves and cupboards. 


A mattrass, covered with a sheet, lay on the floor, and on it the poor 
little wife, who had paid me a visit. She was very il, her face drawn and 
pinched, unable to move without pain; she was dressed in a very wide 
pair of scarlet trousers and a short transparent liti shirt of ficured net, 
with wide sleeves, her black hair hanging down behind in one plat. <A 
dirty elderly woman, with thick cotton veil, which may once have been 
white, and dark trousers, tight half-way up te the knee and full above, was 
sitting by her and coaxing her. I took her for a servant, but found she 
was her mother. Two stout dirty boys of pine or ten years old, and several 
girls, one of them a very pretty young thing, were sitting a nd on the 
floor. The other wife, Bibi Ji, conducted me to an arm-chair in the mid- 
dle of the room close to a little pankah ; but as T could sce nothing of my 
patient at that distance, I speedily sat own ou the ioor by her side ; they 
then brought me pillows and bolsters to lean upon. I gave her some 
medicine, and, ill as she was, she could not forbear taking another look at 
my petticoat, which is a source of great wonder to thei from being corded. 
Ri) Ji brought us some tea made with CInMAMLOn, Weich we both ayieed 
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wits much nicer than when made in our fashion. The tea leaves and cinnamon 
put into cold) water and placed on the fire to boil very slowly ; it is 
t | en © (t clire c tly it by INS to be iL, and boiled milk and sugar added, 

The room was paint ted with flowers on a white ground, a sort of imita- 
tionof Florentine mosaic ; it has three doors ope ning into the inner ec ourt, 
where the women sleep in the open air, cooped, &ce., and on the opposite side 
as many leading to the outer court, wl ch, when the women occupy this 


room, are kept closed, ith thick wadded rtains of ye ‘llow cotton, border- 
ed with ved, over them. As, however, the dc ors are very rude sly made 
of piinas, they wave man ehinks most convenient for the women to peep 
: i vey thar il It. \t tie I lat he I d stood a rude lamp, a kind of 
v. with four wicks, lying in of!, which require to be constantly trimmed ; 
vod pold deal box to racke tt hizher; and when I[ asked for water, 

g by the Peshkhidmat, who seems to manage eve rything in 
his ta sabsenece ; he came ouly to the door, but he must have seen in 


very well. 
: , we . « - ” - 

The Peshkhidmat always stands by, and all the younger members of the 
family paste themselves avainst the walls so as not to be seen. One or two 

pretty intellivent girls, and they all receive me most affectionately. 

[t is pleasant to see how harmoniously they seem to live together, each 
vicing with the other in attending on the invelid. BibiJiis a heavy firure 
and not very “quick at the uptake.” By-the-by, [ remarked that Leila 
Bibi’s little “sark” is sewn at the throat 3 80 it is evidently not taken offevery 
day. ‘Theu persons and hi mclean; but their clothes are worn until 
they are almost worthy of a Romish saint. The men of any rank are much 
more pariicular, Phoy ‘only one sheet on their beds. and none over them, 
as they sleep in their day clothes. They seem very decorous in uncovering 
themselves before others; this was shown tn nanny ways Is the poor invalid 


when we were put Mi hot flinnel 1 ner, ae. 

Now that Leila Bibi ts vetting better, they all show me every mark of 
kindness and gratitude, sc r my hands, patting and stroking me ; 
and last mieat, tw f thom shampooed me. Leila Bibi makes. signs for 
Ine fo ton ha aoe | oO her. nil them pout hey arm aio mc me, and 
her dumb than! putune my haul to her forehead and eyes, are very 
preiiy. There seems htt!> practical distinction of rank between the mis- 
tr 2of the taumily and the servants, exeept that the former have a few 
gold ornam , ar very le trousers and transparent jackets, with 
| irple on { vu t | L( ar Ider and rea hing LO the ground 
bel 13 Wil | letter have blue cotton shirts, cotton veils and ludicrous 
trousers, { io nearly to the knoe and full above. One or two have a 
petticoat in 1. hoy have thoir hair hanging down in braids behind, and 


one long curl on each side of the ten ple. Diba Ji has silver bangles on 
her feet. An old fat servant sometimes comes in dressed literally in sack- 
cloth. Bibi Ji brings everything eatable with her own hands, fetches 
water for the me icines, &c. Several, that J at first took for attendants, 
turn out to be trends, for it is the eustom in ease of sickness for some of 
the friends ot the invalid to go and stay in the house, rendering all needful 
aid till amendment takes nblace—and a good custom itis. In “England we 
can so easily buy service, that we have forgotten the privilege of rendering 
— Vol. LZ. pp. 236-241. 

The husband has not yet giarcigy upon the scene. The 
follown ng extract presents the rough, but warm-hearted chief- 
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e tain in the bosom of his family, and gives, we fear, far too 

a favourable a picture of the interior of an Afehan home :— 

en The next morni ne, Sund: ay, to my great amazement, as I drove into the 
court, Hasan Khan himself appeared ; he must have ridden day and night 
from Simla, directly he heard of his wife's illness. He led me in. She seem- 
ed better; but shortly spasms came on, and she suffered greatly. This 
obliged me to stay with her till half- -past ten, by which time sepia had 
relieved the violence «f the pain. You may imagine I watched Hasan 
Khan very closely to see how Muhammadan husbands behavé. He was 
most atte ntive to his poor wife, raising her up, giving her water every few 
minutes, and holding her head. He was dressed exactly asthe women are, 
2. e with very full trousers, muskn short shirt, and seull-cap. Like all the 
Afghans, he rushes . nut in the most energetic manner; and then, when 
his - wife was a little easier, sat down, and gossip ped with the other women 
most sociably. He is well obeyed; he told his little child to go to me, 
and it came instantly, for the first time. He seems very fond of her. He 
gave his little wife some sago; and thouch she made wry faces, he caused 
her to take the whole, just as if she had been an infant. He is particularly 
pleased with a telescope, which Lord Gough gave him. The Jungi-Lord 
(or war lord, as they call him) went to get ‘the glass himself, and said, “I 
have used this five-and-twenty years, and I give it to you, because you are 
an old and brave soldier.” 


rae ease ee he a IE aL os ? 
NER I Yl aOR SITY ACN i 


May 14th.—I have been to see my patient every day. Her brother is 
still there, but comes no more within the zenand. It is droll to see Hasan 
Khan feel his wife's pu ise. He does it with a face of such preter-natural 
gravity, as plainly s hoy vs he thinks it incumbent on him to make up for 
verfect ignorance by wise looks. Ile is very much grieved at C. not being 
well, and has been here five or six times to see him. He told my husband 
that they had held a consultation regarding my “ science,” whereby I read 
in a book and gave medicine, and they a: vreed ‘the ‘y were all cows compared 


to me!— Vu/. I. pp. 244-249. 

Mrs, Mackenzie had much intercourse with the ladies belong- 
ing to “ fumily of the unlucky Shah Sujah, and, more espe- 
cially, f his son Shah § Shahpur, whose brief tenure of royalt 
at ~ owed all its splendour to the gleam of General ‘Pol- 
lock’s bayonets, and was propped upon them alone. He seems 
to have been a brave and gallant boy, the only manly spirit in 
that effeminate family, and has had the good fortune to escape 
with life from that city of eut-throats. We select one of her 
interviews with the widows of Zeman Khan, the old Shah of 
Kabul. The acumen of the knowing fair Oriental is not more 
amusing than Mrs. Mackenzie’s evident anxiety to deny “ the 
soft impeachment 7 

Mr. Newton came to ask me to visit one of Shah Zeman’s widows, who 
is very ill. Mrs. Newton and I accordingly drove thither. All that was 
to be seen of the house outside was a high mud wail, like that round a 
large varden: a door in it led into a little court, where a fine cow and calf 
and ‘ pair of very handsome oxen (intended, I suppose, to draw the 


Palki vari, which stood outside) were eating. Our guide knocked with his 
atick at a ver y low door, so that a person outside could see nothing of one 
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within higher than the elbow: it was soon opened, and we entered and 
found ourselves in a neat little garden full of onions, from whence another 
docr led into a row of very clean, neat apartments, in one of which the 
poor old lady was sitting up in Q d, wrapped in a quilt: two chairs were 
plac ed for us. The Shahzadeh, her son, and a row of women were all sit- 
ting on the floor, watching the These oti of a strange veiled figure, who 
turned out to be a native “ wise woman,” tga: charms for the poor 
old iady’s recovery. She has been ill more than two months and had 
hardly any pulse, thou: gh she moved wonderfully well. Two elderly un- 
married daughters were near her: it is str: Inve how immediate ly I recog- 
nized them as such without being an 1. ‘There is something quite different 
tn the look of a married woman and an old maid. 

Shah Zeman seems, at least in these instances, to have followed the same 
preposterous system as his brother Shah Sujah, by not suffering his 
daughters to marry. ‘The old las ly must have been handsome in her youth, 
and was ve ry courteous, and grieved when I stood up to help her. The 
Shahzadeh was very attentive to her;—a handsome man when sitting, 
though very short and stout, magnificent e yes, eyebrows and beard. Di- 
vers of his wives were there ; one rather pretty, with a saucy, pert expres- 
sion; the other verv gentle and the mother of two very pretty dclicat pene 
boys, dressed in ye ‘low satin, one of whom went to Mrs. Newton at ones 
and fell asleep in her arms. [ prescribed for the poor old lady, who en- 
couraged us by saying that if she got well we must come again and 
she would give a Nach! All the ladies were smoking by turns, one chil- 
lam being passed round; they offered it to us, and when we declined, one 
of them, more knowing than the rest, observed, “ Ah, they smoke 
cheroots!” 

For the rest of the day, | laughed whenever the image, which had _ pre- 
sented itself to the imagination ot these good ladies, crossed my mind, of 
Mrs. Newton and myself with cigars in our mouths !— Vol. IT. pp. 80- 82. 


From the royalty of Kk; bul. we turn to the royalty of Delhi, 
and thus obtain a limps se (not of the most inviting) of la creme 
de la creme of Oriental fe har aristocracy; for Mrs. Mackenzie 
had the unexpected honor of spending her New Year's day 
with the Great Mogul. She had been sketching in the palace, 
and the whole eourt was thrown into commotion by her most 
undiplomatic and ill-advised request for a chair :— 

However, they sent a message to the king on the subject, who said I 
might have a stool, but not a chair, and ace -ordingly sent me a very rude 
little bench. Some of H. M.’s guard marched in; most of them were 
boys, almost children. When [ had finished, I doale 1d some of the nu- 
merous by-standers to look into the camera, with which they were greatly 
delighted ; and as we were going, a message came from the king, asking me 
to show it to him. We ace ordingly turned back, and three or four blac *k 
slaves came to conduct me into the harem. | 

They introduced me to the chief Lady, Zinat Mahal Begum, or Orna- 
ment of the Palace, who struck me as old and ugly, and then led me to the 
king's apartment, where the old monarch was smoking his huqa. He is 
slender and feeble-looking, but with a simple kindly face, the ugh he took 
no notice of me when I came in, which I suppose is etiquette. His bed- 
stead. with four silver posts. was by him. and a crowd of women about 


. ! ‘Pex, ; : 
him: one old woman was rubbing his teet. No one was handsomely 
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dressed, The old king wore a gold seull-ce ap and a cotton chapkan. I sat 
down for a moment, and then told them that the e¢ amera must be put up 
out of doors. They led me into the baleony, but that would not do: so 
they took me to a terrace where I put it up. The old king seemed pleased, 
and asked me to draw the queen, to which [ willingly agreed. She was 
so long in adorning herself, that it was dark soon after IL began, They 
brought out boxes full of jewels; she put on about tive pair of earrings, 
besides necklaces, a nose-ring with a string of pearls connecting it with 
the ear, rings for the fingers, besides ornaments for the head. ‘Then she 
retired to change her dress, some of the women holding up the cotton rezat 
(wadded quilt) i in which her majesty had been wrap ped, as a screen. She 
came back, dressed in red mu: lin spotte: d with gold, and sat down, huga 
in hand, with two female servants with peacock fans, or rather clubs, be- 
hind her. When I looked closer at her, I saw that she could not be old, 
but she is very fat, with large though unmeaning eyes, and a sweet mouth 
Her hair, like that of’ all the other women, Of whom there must have been 
about fifty present, was a la chinoise. Her little sen, Mirza Jewan Bakht, 
came and sat beside her: but ws soot. @s I otk red to sketch him, he wis 
hurried away to change his dress, and returned clad in green velvet and 
gold, with a sirpesh, or aigrette of jewels, in his gold e¢ ap. 

The noise and chattering of the assembled crowd was deafe ning: but the 
chief eunuch occasionally brought them to order, and made them sit down. 
Her Majesty laughed very loud l, as loud as she could, with her mouth wide 
open, at some i ist which passed, Not one of all these women were doing 
anything, or looked as if the y ever did do anything, exce pt three, who were 
cracking nutmegs. Whatalife! The old king came in, and a man with 
a black “be ard. whom I took for one of his sons, and who remained stand- 
ing ; but the women sat and jested freely with his M: ajesty. He approved 
of the sketches. The little prince is he, whom the king wishes to have de- 
elared heir-apparent, though he is the youngest of his ten or twelve sons. 
He has no less than thirty ds iughters, 

I was exceedingly amused with ny visit, and thought how astonished 


you would all be to hear of my spe nding New Year's bi ay with the King of 


Delhi—the Great Mogul! When we got home, Theophilus t told me 
that the king does not give a chair, even to the coe General. His 
father gave a chair on one occasion to a Governor-General, and repented 
of it ever afterwards !— Vol. LIZ. pp. 71-73. 

Such seenes as these leave a —— bon painful impres- 
sion. It is not so much the spectacle of a great dynasty fallen 
from its high estate, and dwindled down t a effete and imbe- 
eile thing which now represents it, as the thought, that such is 
the inevitable result of oriental social institutions, which must 
grieve the thoughtful spirit. 

Mrs. Mackenzie writes eloquently and wisely, but with true 
feminine delicacy and tact, of the baneful influence of polyga- 
my, and of the almost moral impossibility that any thing great 
or good can come froma youth, brought up amidst the intrigues 
and hatreds, the despotism and ignorance, and the soulless and 
enervating atmosphere of the zendnd. ‘The proverbial orien- 

talism, “ ‘children of the same milk,” shows the true and 
God-given instinct of our nature for that happy home, which 
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Christianity alone secures, with other pure and holy socia! 
blessings, for all who live under its benign influence. 

We doubt whether any other European lady has been privi- 
leged to see so often, and so ne: rly, the kings and “ king- 
makers” ofthe East. On her first arrival in India, Mrs. Mae- 
kenzie had a pleasant and interesting interview with the fallen 
Amirs of Scinde. She saw much of the little Maharajah 
Dhulip Singh; and we can imagine the gladness with which 
she must have heard of his becoming a Christian. She was on 
terms of friendship and intimacy with the family of Shah 
Sujah; indeed, Shahpar bade farewell to her husband and ner. 
self with tears in his eyes. She met (if we rember arig! it) 
the Rajah of Satara; and, as we have already noticed, she 
was admitted into the presence, and within the zeni ia of the 
Great Mogul himself. The reader will find also pleasant and 
kindly aneedotes of Lord Dalhousie, the brave old “ war- 
lord” Gough, and his abler and more eccentric, but as warm- 
hearted, suecessor. ‘Theirs are historical names; and one likes 
to find, that these men of the strong head and strong hand have 
hearts also, and now and then can let their human sympathies 
pierce through and show themselves behind the mask of office 
and official formalities. Many interesting particulars will also 
be found respecting Colonel Stoddart, Akbar Khan and his 
mother, the arch-traitor Amindllah, and the doom which at last 
overtook him ; but for these we refer our readers to the book 
itself. 

Mrs. Mackenzie, as we have already noted, is a most sue- 
cessful and enthusiastic sketeher, and she was wild to catch a 
genuine Bedouin. She succeeded, but with no small difficulty ; 
for how was it possible to make an Arab understand her mo- 
tives? “ Why,” said the perplexed son of the desert, “ why 
‘ should [ go to the house of the English? God alone knows 

what may befal me there!” The lady’s reflections on this 
little incident are thoughtful and suggestive :— 


I have often reflected on the cause of the difficulty I find in taking the 
likeness of a European, as compared with that of an Oriental. The ex- 
pression of the one can be caught in an instant; that of the other is not 
only more varying, but more complicated; and [ suppose it to be from the 
simplicity of their lives, as compared with ours. Consider the infinite 
variety of objects which engage our attention and interest, and the infinite 
variety of thoughts and emotions which these give rise to—and you will see 
that it is impossible for a cultivated European to retain the repose of 
feature and the unity of expression, which is observable in the Oriental. 
Add to this, our habit of suppressing the outward manifestation of feeling 
(for, when an Oriental really feels deeply, he shows it much more freely 
than we do, except where he is obliged to feign), and the generally inferior 
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intensity of the passions in If urope, and you will see w hy the countenances 


vary. This Arab was the most perfect specimen I ever saw of a man of 


few and simple emotions. He could understand hatred for an enemy, and 
love for a friend; bodily privations he is accustomed to disregard, —hodily 
— to endure; prob: ubly this comprises the circle of his feelings. How 

‘an such a one, accustomed to hards hips, to solitude and exertion, be made 
to understand the thousand-and-one aims and strivings of civilized life ? 
He is a being of another sphere, and moves among the crowded streets 
with neither interest nor comprehensio n for the world and its ways. ‘There 
was no harshness in his expression ; but it was the calm indifference of an 
ascetic. Are not these men, in some respects, W ser than we, gitied with 
a truer insight than we are into the nothingness of the world, though not 
of the great realities of lite ?-— Vol. IJ. pp- 256-2576 


N ° ° 

Great, most wishes. is the diiference between the genuine 
eastern and western idiosyneracies. ‘lake for instance an orien- 
tal joke :— 


Our kind hostess, Mrs. G., has a very nice Ayah, who is a learned 
ee and reads the Koran daily, without understanding a word of it. 
The Aga said, she reminded him of a devout kinswoman ot his, who got a 
Munshi to vanil to her the * Siete of Hasan and Hoseyn.” As the 
lecture pro eeded, she became more and more afies te dl. we pt, fore he 4 hai, 
beat her breast, sobbed and groaned, until the irreverent —a hi burst out 
laughing, and told her he had been reading the Loves Majnun and 
Leila !—Vol. 111. p. 265. 

Again, we challenge Brother Jonathan himself, and the 
whole great western republie, to match the story of “ the mad 
tree !"—and yet from beginning to end it has the genuine 
Oriental flavour. Here it is:— 


Will you believe the following story on the testimony of an eye-witness ? 
Our Munshi Badrudin is re ady to swear that he saw it “ many years ago 
when he was a very young man.” <A mad dog bit a horse, which was tied 
to a mango tree, that had long been noted for the excellence of tts fruit. 
The horse became raving mi id, tore great pieces out of his own flesh, and 
out of the bark of the tree, and finally died. Ina short time the mango 
tree withered away, and died too. A woodman, seing a dry tree, began 
to cut it down; a splinter flew off, and hit him on the crown of the head. 
“Tt drew two or three drops of blood, not more,” said the aceurate 
Munshi ;—* nevertheless in a short time the unfortunate man began to bark 
like a dog, to tear his flesh like the horse, and became ravings mad. <A 
by-stander said, ‘ It is time to put him out of his misery ; so he threw a 
little cold water in his face, and his spirit departed.”— Vol. ITT. p. 292 


Mrs. Mackenzie gives us only oue little specimen of the 


subtler and less richly exuberant humour of the West. The 
story is good in its way ; and, st non vero, é ben trovato :— 


Major M. also told us of an interview he had had with Sir James Ste- 
phen. Shortly after his return from Van Dieman’s Land, he was request- 
ed to call at the Colonial Office, in order to give the results of his obser 
vations and ex {perie: nee in that colony. Sir James Stephen received hum 
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most blandly: then leaning back in his ch: air, he folded his hands, half closed 
his e yes, and gave utterance to a series of various apophtheg gins and retlec- 
tions, perfectly true and extremely well expressed, for the space of an hour 
and a half He then rose, blandly thanked the astonished Major M. for his 


valuable information, and bowed him out of the room, without having al- 
lowed him to utter a sentence !— Vol. I. p. 5. 


The chief charm of Mrs. Mackenzie's book is its perfect 
honesty. It is, we think, the most honest book we ever met 
with: yet to judge from its reception in this country at least, one 
mieht be led to question the truth of that time-honored adage, 
“ Tlonesty is the best policy.” She has no conce: iments ; what 
she believes, she asserts without compromise or palliation. She 
may be, and she is, often indisereet ; but there is a certain 
nobleness in her very indiscretions, She forgets that every 
thing, vind in the confidence of intimate companionship, is 
not to be proclaimed from the house-tops ;_ that she has no 
right to bring the private conversations of her friends, without 
their own consent or knowledge, before the public; and that 
she is responsible for much unnecessary pain and vexation, and, 
it may be, estrangements, alienations, aud ill-will, without any 
adequate end or aim, But, it must be evident to every one 
who reads her book, that her own nature is frank, unconven- 
tional, and fearless ; and that every word, uttered in the privacy 
of her own household, was fit for the sun and the broad light 
of day. Iler praise and her blame are both hearty ; but they 
are not always judiciously administered. She is hasty in judg- 
ment ; somewhat prone to ceusure ; and sometimes, but never 
intentionally, unjust. She is over-keen in her indignation, 
and her pen not unfrequently borrows something of the tren- 
chant and rough-and-ready style of “the camp.” Of this fault 
Mrs. Mackenzie herself is not uneonscious. “So difficult is it,” 
she writes, “ to avoid catching even the expressions one hears, 
“as well as the sentiments, that it is a struggle to preserve the 
' purity of one’s | mother-tongue, and not to speak and write 
* dla militaire. So if any ‘camp’ phrase slips out unawares, 
* you must excuse it, and believe that I shall be as shocked at 
‘ myself as you could wish.” (Vol. ZZ. p. 3.) 

With the graver accusations, and the loud outeries of per- 
sonality and seandal which have been raised against her by our 
local press, itself so immaculate and ser upulous, we confess we 
have no sympathy. 

Mrs. Mackenzie judges hastily, sometimes harshly ; but her 
nature is genial, kindly, and feminine. She has a woman's 
shrinking from vice, a woman's scorn of cowardice, a woman's 
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hatred of cruelty, and a woman’s fearlessness, when her 
sympathies are stirred, alike by good or evil. Early in her 
first volume, may be found the key to the more painful 
portions of her book. It is a bold avowal for a man to 
make ; still bolder for a woman; but she has made it, and 
she has stood to it; and we honor her for both. 

“Tt is quite refreshing,” she writes, “to find any one, who 
‘ openly protests against scandalous conduct ; for, in this 
* country, virtue is generally content to walk arm in arm with 
‘ vice”’ (Vol. I. p. 110.) 

Mrs. Mackenzie sets herself in opposition to this very 
pleasant and popular state of things; and Vanity Fair hoots 
her down. She has had the further imprudence to term a 
portion of the Indian press “ vulgar,” and to quote two or 
three of its choice morsels, certainly not borrowed from Ches- 
terfield. Now, however, that the out- -ery is subsiding, it may 
be well to ask how many of the disgrace ‘eful stories of cowardice, 
incapacity, injustice, and cruelty, which her too faithful pen 
records, have been proved to “be false, or have even been 
in the least degree shaken? ‘To Captain Yates alone she 
has done unintentional injustice ; and for that, as her only 
but able apologist in the Lviend of India establishes, she was 
in no wise to blame. In answer to her husband's reasonable 
challenge, who has come forward, before a jury of his country- 
men, to transfer the brand from his name to hers? It appears 
to us that a soldier’s misbehaviour in the field as nearly 
concerns the public, and is as justly open to public censure and 
denunciation, as the malversation of a judge, the oppression 
of a governor, or the incapacity or treae hery of a statesman. 
We have read her book deliberately and conse ientiously ; > but 
we have looked in vain for the slightest trace of any personal 
motive, or any private pique or “resentment. She whis pers 
nothing im the dark: she stabs no one behind his back: she 
flings her charge at the feet of the accused in open court, 
and. says to him, “Thou art the man.” We hope, for the 
honour of the British name, that she may have been misled or 
mistaken ; but it is impossible to duubt that she believes 
what she writes ; and, believing this, we cannot but sympathize 
with the bold hand, albeit weak and a woman's, that flings down 
the glove with honest scorn and indignation.* 

It i is a pleasure to turn from this disagreeable subject ; so let 
us hear what Mrs. Mackenzie has to say of Indian society in 


* See Note, p. 544. 
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ceneral. Her opinion is that of a shrewd, but sufficiently 
favourable observer :— 


My impression of Indian society is, that in ctility and uprightness, both 
the military and civil services are unsurpassed by any other body. The 
average amount of talent appears to me dee idedly above that of ‘English 
society at home ; and the reason 1s ev ident—in India a man has opportuni- 
ties of deve loping whatever fac ulti es nature has given him, which would 
not be afiorded in Europe, until they began to decay. A military man, by 
the time he is thirty years of age, has often acted as quarter-m: ister to a 
division, or be nm left in sole charge of a detachment, perhaps of a regiment, 
in an enemy's country. He may have been sole magistrate of a large can- 
tonment; — hh: is proba "y acted as Beate ister, pay-master, brig: ade-m: ajor, 
and commissariat-ollicer, or has commanded a regiment in action: pe hi; aps 
has been transferred idee an infantry corps to one of’ irre cular cavalry, 
acted as political ASSIS tant, mace treat ies W ith hostile tril Ss, settled ques- 
tions of revenue or tribute, besides having to build his own house and his 
wife's ( arriage. 

A young civilian, with less v ariety of work, is even more uncontrolled, 
and has often greater responsibility thrown upon him. He is probably put 
in charge of a “distr ict halt’ as large as England: with the combined duties 
of magistrate and revenue comuissioner, he may be called on to defend 
his district as he best can ; to suppress an outbreak; to seize conspirators 


to trace gang robberies and wholesale murders ; avd is advanced to high 
judicial, financial or a ‘al funetions, while still in the full possession of 
all the faculties of vigorous manhood. No wonder that a clever young 


civilian, who alae to England four years after he entered the service, 
when my husband asked him if he were not sensible of a great difference 
between himself and the young men of his own age, with whom he had 
renewed acquaintance, rep “d, “To tell you the truth, I find they are 
boys, and I feel myself a mai 

The isolated lite ilies so often lead, and the large amount of au- 
thority and responsibility committed to them at so early an age, probably 
account for the tact, that you scarcely meet a young civilian, whose man- 
ner has not far too muc h eee and pretension to be that of good 

ociety——where mot lesty, if not genuine, is at least feigned. As they grow 

older, this eener: ily wears off; and as, en masse, they are more ‘highly 
educated than military men, you meet very gentlemanly, as well as accom- 
plished and agreeable, civilians. Young officers, though not often so well- 
informed as youn: g civilians, have generally much better manners, and 
would be better received at home; for nothing corrects conceit and 
presumption so much as constant intercourse with equals and superiors, 
as inaregiment. One hears * jealousy between the two services, but I 
have never seen anything of it. The recent improvement in the religious 
and moral standard at wath causes a marked difference between the 
majority of men under fiftv and those above it. 

But if the gentlemen in India are above the home average, the ladies 
are certainly “below it. Young men constantly make inferior marriages ; 
and girls, afier hav: ing been di prived of a mother’s care half their lives, 
are brought out and married far too young—betore their education (if they 
have had any) is finished, or their minds formed, and before they have en- 
joyed what, in the present deficient system, is often the best part of a girl's 
tral ining—the adv antage ot intereourse with res ally good soc lety. They have 
thus no stendard of manners or taste, by which totest the manners of those 
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among whom they are thrown ; they probably marry under eighteen, often 
under sixteen, and adopt the strangest phraseology trom their husbands and 
their husbands’ fiiends. It is common to hear ladies speaking not only of 
their husbands by their surnames (a thing unpardonable, except of apeer), 
but of other gentlemen in the same manner; talking of “ our kit,” and 
using such terms as “ jolly,” “ pluck,” “ a cool thing,” “ lots,” “ rows,” 
and “no end of things!” I think the wives of military men are worse in 


this respect than those of civilians. 
% + . # * ™ * 


There is certainly a great amount of domestic happiness in India. Mar- 
ried people are in many eases so entirely thrown upon each other, not only 
for sympathy, but for conversation and amusement, that they become knit 
much more closely than when each has a thousand distractions, and separate 
ways of spending the day. 

The lady cannot spend her mornings in shopping or visiting, nor the 
gentleman at his club. They generally drive or ride together every even- 
ing, and many married people, when separated, write to each other every 
day. 

Circumstances, which tend to promote such a high degree of conjugal 
union and sympathy, surely cannot be considered merely as hardships.— 
Vol. LIL. pp. 172-175. 

We are afraid to quote what she savs of Indian children, or 
the irreverence, with which she treats the “ huzzur,” who looks 
down with such lordly contempt and impatience on “* these 
brutes of natives:” for Mrs, Mackenzie has a generous sym- 
pathy for every one in distress, from the poor soldier's wile 
condemned to the degradations of the barracks, to the high- 
spirited native nobleman, or brave chieftain, smarting under 
the rude insolence of some ill-mannered Anglo-Saxon cub ; and 
she expresses herself on such oceasions very plainly. 

We have been with her inthe Camp and the Zenana ; and we 
must not forget that her book treats largely of the Mission. 
Mrs. Mackenzie is a decided Christian; but she neither eants 
nor preaches.  Iler charity is not condescending, and knows 
neither distinetion of rank, nor difference of blood and faith. 
By the dying bed of a Christian servant, or of an igno- 
rant Afghan woman, or of a beloved friend, the wife of a mis- 
sionary, she does her woman’s work, in imitation of her blessed 
exemplar,“ pouring in wine and oil” —the soft step, and the gentle 
hand, and the soothing voice that tells of salvation through the 
crucified Jesus of Nazareth. 

Whatever fascinations the distinguished and highly intellec- 
tual and attractive society, which gladly opened its doors to 
receive her, may and must have had for this gifted and 
accomplished lady, the first place in her heart aud in her 
intimacy was ever kent for those she looked upon as the faith- 
ful servants of Christ—for the Janviers and the Rudolphs, for 
the Newtons and the Duffs, and the Murray Mitchells. 
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Wherever she went, she sought them out, as her ehosen 
friends and associates. She was not in the least ashamed “ if 
they bowed to her on the course ;” and, if, in the fulness of her 
affection, she has written of them in too flattering terms, it was 
for the sake of their work and their Master. 

There is an air of pristine simplicity, that reminds one 
of Apostolic times and customs, in her aecount of her in- 
troduction to Mr. Lish’s little Baptist Church at Agra :— 


The missions ries preach only in Hindustani, with the exception of the 
B: aptist missionary, who has a small chapel close to where we were. We 
were informed none but kerAnis, @. e. clerks, went there ; but this did not 
frighten us away. The service began at half-past six. Seeing the table 
prepared for the Communion, C. went to the vestry to inquire if we could 
partake of it. He explained to the missionary, who we were—that I was a 
member of the Free Kirk, and Miss M. of the Church of E neland. Mr. 
Lish, the minister, who is an East Indian, said that usually the ‘y required 
three or four days’ notice, that they might learn something of the character 
of the parties wishing to communicate ; but that he would consult with 
his elder, Mr. Frazer (a Presbyterian) ; and they both came to the con- 
clusion, that as we were travellers, and had so recently communicated 
with the Free Church in Calcutta, there could be no objection. Myr. Lish 
preached an excellent discourse on “ Behold, [lay in Zion a chief corner 
stone,” &ce. He then informed the congregation who we were, and where 
we were going ; mentioned our wish to partake of the Lerd’s Supper with 
them; and, in one of the prayers during the Sacrament, implored the Divine 
blessing specially on us, prayed for che furtherance of our journey, and 
for our future reunion with those present before the Throne of God. It 
was such a simple Scriptural way of receiving strangers, you could fancy 
Titus and Timothy acting thus. At the conclusion of the servie e, Mr. 
Lish took his seat at the table, and, after prayer (during which the congre- 
gation knelt) we resumed our seats, and the bread was distributed by an 
elder. Mr. Lish prayed again, and the cup was brought round ; and, after 
a concluding prayer, we ended by singing my favourite fifteenth doxolog 
* May the grace of Christ our Saviour, 
And the Father’s boundles slove, 
With the Holy Spirit's favour, 
Rest upon us from above ! 
May we now abide in union 
With each other and the Lord, 


Audenjoy, in sweet communion, 
Joys, which earth cannot afford.” —Vol. I. pp. 143-144, 


We shall make but one more extract—her brief, but exqui- 
sitely feminine and beautiful sketeh of a woman, whom even to 
appreciate was an honour, and over whose dying moments she 
watched with the tender care of a sister 

A more perfect model of a missionary'’s wife than dear Mrs. Rudolph I 
never expect to see. She was an excellent linguist, speaking several dia- 
leets; besides reading and speaking Hindustani perfectly. She was so 
indefatigable in teaching the orphan-school, that she never left her house 


but two evenings in the week, and [ used to think an excess of patience 
the chief defect in her method of teaching. She was a devoted mother, 
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and even injured her own health by her ceaseless watching over her little 
boy. She was also an excellent housewife, having retained the German 
custom of looking after everything herself, and often m: aking some little 
primitive dainty for her husband» or guests with her own hands. Her 
order and activ ity were equally remarkable. She was never idle, and yet 
she worked and read more than many who have ho regul: ar employme nt on 
their hands. She told Mr. Rudolph, after she was taken ill, that she 
thought love of dress and want of cha rity in speech had been two of her 
besetting sins. When he related this to me after her de ‘parture, it was so 
contrary to all we had ever seen of her, that neither of us could forbea 
smiling. It was probably from her being on her guard against these se 
sins that she was so manifestly free from them. Her dress would have 
been not only plain, but poor, had it not been for the spotless neatness and 
cleanliness which marked every thing about her; and I never knew any 
one of whom it might be more truly said that her speech “was always 
with grace se asoned with salt.’ No one could be half an hour in her 
company Ww! ithout feeling that she was a child of God. She constantly 
spoke to her servants, and to any native ladies she happened to visit, con- 
cerning the way of salvation ; and I never remember an uncharitable or 
frivolous expression from her lips. My husband often remarked, after 
spending the evening with Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph, that he never saw any 
one whose e xpression of countenance and conversation bore more strongly 
the impress of holiness. There was such a combination of unspeakable 
sweetness and heave n-born dignity about this naturally plain and unpre- 
tending missionary’s wife, that he said he always felt unworthy to gaze at 
her, and that it enabled him to realize Acts. vi., 15. She was oaly twenty- 
nine, when God took her to ILis upper sanctuary.— Vol. ITT. pp. 15-16. 


We had marked other passages ; but enough has been given 
to enable our readers to form an opinion for themselves of Mrs. 
Mackenzie’s moral and literary qualifications. Our own may 
be gathered from what we have written. The book requires 
compression. Its military criticism and details are out of sea- 
son and out of place. Its snatches of history and missionary 
statistics may well be spared. Its dull pages and its indiscretions 
eall for careful but merciless weeding. But matter suthcient 
will be left for two pleasant and port table volumes ; and with 
portraits of the Delhi Queen, and Dhulip Singh, "and Leila 
Bibi, and Hassan Khan, and others, selected from the j jealously 
guarded portfolio, we may venture to prophesy that we 
shall have a work, which the Indian publie will not willingly 
let die. 

In spite of its literary faults, which are more than re- 
deemed by its literary excellencies, and, in spite of its graver 
indiscretions, we rise from its perusal with sincere respect 
and admiration for the writer. Mr. Kaye, in his A/istory of 
the Afghan War, records that “ there is not a better man, 
‘or a braver soldier than Colin Mackenzie in the ranks 
‘ of the Indian army ; ’_and well has that been proved in the 
face of the Afghan and the Seikh,  Ilis wife’s pages show 
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him under a higher character—that of a humble and consistent 
Christian man. In spite of the unmanly insults, which have 

been lately heaped upon both, a household like theirs is a sight, 
of which, in this land above all others, every Englishman 


should feel proud. 


NOTE. 

While these oe. were passing through the press, we re- 
eeived a notice of Mrs. Mackenzie’s hack from: a writer of 
established reputi ation—himse Ifa military man. His judgment 
of the work coincides to a remarkable degree with our own: 
and, on its bolder statements, we are not sorry to have an op- 
portunity of laying before our readers another and a weightier 
verdict. He writes + 


‘There are statements in her book, which will create much discussion, and, perhaps, bring 
down upon her some censure for the tearlessness with which she has disclosed, what, for 
the credit not only of the Indian Army but of British manliness, some would desire wholly to 
conceal, We must, however, be perscitted to suy that this is at least an open question. In ail 
other professions or callings, when a man, in any publie capacity, discredits himself and his 
order, his short-comings are criticised; and in some way or other, he is held up to publie odium 
or contempt. If one man, for example, being an quthor, writes a very foolish or a very mis- 
chievous book, he is ridiculed and condemned in the publie prints:--or if another talks nonsense 
in the House of Commons, he is coughed down or crowed at by his brother Senators, and told 
next morning in the papers that he has made a fool of himself. A’ bad writer or bad speaker 
has all his weaknesses probed by unsparing hands; he is castigated, lacerated, till every nerve 
and fibre tingles with pain. But Mrs. Mackenzie says that otlicers who run away, or hang back, 
when they are required to come forward, in action, receive brevet-promotion, and are made Coin- 
puntons of the Bath. Is this just to the brave inen, who deserve such houors ? Is there avy 
reason why bad soldiers should not be called bad soldiers, just as bad authors are called bad 
authors?) Why should any class be exempt froin public criticism and public odium ? We know 
that it is not customary to write openly of these things. But the reservation, which has hitherto 
been the rule in such cases, may be more honored in the breach than in the observance. For 
our own parts, we cannot heip thinking thatthe oniy question, which it is of mu h importance 
to consider, is whether what) Mrs. Mackenzie has written is true or false. There are more im- 
portant things than good taste; and we confess that, like Mrs. Mackenzie, we are SoOMewhat weary 
of shams.” 
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Report of the Inspector of Prisons on the Management of. the 
Jails, from 1845 to 1851, and on the present state of Prison 
Discipline in the North Western Provinces. (By Authority.) 
Agra, 1853. 


Tue subject of Prison Discipline is daily attracting more and 
more attention in England, throughout Europe generally, in America, 
and, we are happy to add, in British India. Nor is it too soon ; 
for although the horrible state of prisons, against which the philan- 
thropic exertions of Howard were directed, no longer exists, still 
very much remains ere prisons become what they should be. 

We hail with pleasure the publication, “by authority,” of the 
compendious illustrated Report under notice, as a proof that, on 
the part of the present* benevolent Governor of those provinces, 
there is a strong desire to exhibit how much has already been 
done, in the hope of stimulating the judicial officers in charge 
of jails to exert themselves in behalf of the criminal population 
committed to their charge. And truly, in the sight of God and 
man, a most important charge, for good or for evil, is the treatment 
of the 20,000 prisoners confined every day in the thirty-three jails 
of these North Western Provinces ! 

In an especial manner on Magistrates, entrusted with the execu- 
tive details of prisons, is it dependent whether prisons shall exert 
their primary deterring prophylactic effect on the population of 
the country, and prove so severe and salutary a warning to the 
criminal as to make him dread with horror the repetition of crimi- 
nal conduct, with its contingent repetition of incarceration ;—on 
them it is dependent whether jails shall be hot-beds, in which the 
juvenile petty offender, through the contaminating influence of 
vicious prison-association, shall be nurtured in crime, to re-appear 
as a full-grown hardened criminal, a candidate for transportation or 
the gallows ;—on them it is dependent whether the criminal shall, 
from the combined influence of inferior and imperfectly cooked food, 
inadequate clothing, extraordinary exposure on the roads, excessive 
labour, and indifferent medical aid, go forth with an irretrievably 

undermined constitution, a burthen to himself and family, or shall 
f even suffer a lingering capital punishment, during the few months or 
years of imprisonment to which the law sentenced him ;—on them it 
is dependent whether the criminals entrusted to their care shall have 
every spark of moral courage extinguished, or whether any remain- 
ing moral power to resist the temptations to crime shall be strengthened 


* This notice having been in our hands for about four months, it is not the pre. 
sent, but the ate Lieut.-Governor of whom it speaks. We have thought it better 
to give this explanation, and leave the text unaltered.—Ep. C. R. 
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by the development of industrial habits, general moral instruction, and 
that amount of intellectual education, which, while it shall teach them 
that “ honesty is the best policy,” shall also place it in their power to 
read what may be written for their good, and exhibiting the disad- 
vantage they themselves have laboured under from gross ignorance, 
shall tend to make them seek for their children those advantages which 
may enable them to steer clear of the rock on which their parent 
was wrecked. How many Magistrates can place their hands upon 
their hearts and say, “ I have, to the best of my ability, hac regard 
to all these things ?” Enough, it is a matter which lies between 
their own conscience and the long day. 

The Report before us shows how much has been done of late to 
ameliorate the physical—aye, and mental condition of the prisoners, 
and while securing increased advantages by an enlightened Prison Dis- 
cipline, to prevent a wasteful expenditure of that public money, which 
(in spite of the barefaced assertions of cotton-souled ranters, and 
the exhaustion of the public purse from chronic war), the Govern- 
ment is always willing to allot, to the last available rupee, for the 
good of its Indian millions, whenever it can meet with an enthusiastic 
master-mind capable, of suceessfully directing the expenditure, so as 
to produce the greatest possible good to the greatest possible number. 

inthe person of Mr. W. H. “WwW oodcock, they met with such an 
officer, and nobly, in spite of harassing opposition from executives, 
and at the expense of peace of mind and health of body, did he 
serve the Government of those provinces, in its sincere endeavour 
to ameliorate the condition of its incarcerated thousands, 

In December, 1844, Mr. Woodcock was appointed Inspector of 
Prisons of the North Western Provinces, and during the ensuing 
fourteen months, he was employed in inspecting the thirty-three jails 
of the provinces, and in introducing an improved and uniform system 
of prison records. In 1846, he was summoned to Agra, to take charge 
of the large jail there, with a view to converting it into the 
Monster Central Prison it now is, and introducing into it, with 
greater ease and certainty, the reforms which he might consider 
expedient, and also to afford the Government a better opportunity 
of judging of the value of any measures which he might wish to 
enforce in other places of confinement. Here he made, with the 
old jail as a nucleus, those vast alterations and additions, which have 
converted it into probably the largest prison in the world, and cer- 
tainly the finest one in India ;—here he collected 3,000 convicts, gene- 
rally the scum of criminals, and coerced and disciplined the ruffians, 
who after committing the most atrocious crimes on the wholesale scale 
while free, were in the provincial jails themselves unmanageable, and 
the exciters of insubordination in others ;—here he put in force those 
salutary reforms, which the want of sufficient controlling authority 
disabled him from introducing generally elsewhere, and thus he 
effected, by the force of example, what he was impotent to do by 
precept ;—here he showed, that in 1851, it was possible to effect 
a, saving of 454 per cent. on each convict on the charge for 1844. 
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In 1851, it became evident, that the arduous duties of Governor of 


the Agra Central Prison were incompatible with his travelling 
duties as Inspector of Prisons ; he therefore applied to be relieved of 
the immediate superintendence of the Central Prison, and it remained 
to nominate a successor. It has been tr uly observed, that the Governor- 
ship of a prison is not pleasant, and the responsibility is great :—** An 
* able and attentive Governor, who executes all his arduous duties with 
unremitting zeal and fidelity, is a most valuable public servant, and 
entitled to the greatest respect : he must be a man of no ordinary ca- 
pacity, with a liberal and comprehensive mind, possessing a controul 
‘ over his own passions, firm and undaunted—a character that com- 
mands from those under him, instinctively, as it were, respect and 
‘ regard. In vain are our buildings, and rules, and regulations, if the 
* choice of a Governor is not made an object of primary and solicitous 
* attention and consideration.” ( Western on Prison Discipline.) Mr. 
Woodcock, in a memorandum to Government, dated March 1851, 
given at page 223 of the Report, writes, “‘ Six years’ experience in 
‘ my present appointment, and personal acquaintance with every mem- 
‘ ber of the civil, and many of the medical and military services, only 
‘ admits of my naming one man, and that is, Dr. J. P. Walker, the 
‘ Civil Surgeon of Mynpuri, whom I think thoroughly qualified by 
‘ his talent, temper, and judgment, energy, and zeal, a knowledge of, 
‘ and deep interest in, the subject of Prison Discipline, to hold such 
‘ appointment.” The Government appointed Dr. Walker, who has 
fully justified the estimate formed of him by Mr. Woodcock. 

Leaving for a future article Mr. Woodcock’s successful efforts in 
organizing Jails and Prison Discipline, we shall here briefly notice 
his exertions in economizing money to the Government, and health 
and life to the prisoners. The first two years of his incumbency 
were for the most part fruitlessly spent in suggestions to the officers 
in charge of jails, over whom, however, by some strange anomaly, he 
had no controlling authority till 1846. Hitherto his utmost endea- 
vours could only effect a reduction of 3.87 per cent. on the expendi- 
ture ; but in 1846, under his immediate controul and audit, the reduc- 
tion amounted to 16.37 per cent., and gradually, year by year, 24 per 
cent. on the expenditure of 1844—no trifling reduction, when it is 
known that in that year the prison expenditure of the North Western 
Provinces cost Rs. 8,53,485. This saving was not effected by a re- 
duction on one or two items, but, as will be seen, by a reduction 
on all items :— 


‘ 


‘ 


Reduction per head. 


Permanent Establishment ... sida 58.25 per cent, 
Ditto Guard.. én one 1.42 a 
Contingent Guard... vhs Sed 19.43 & 
Miscellaneous Charges hee is 46.96 " 
Native Medicines ... ‘ sie 85.57 e 
Prison and Hospital Rations.. ‘ee 40.01 is 
Additions, Alterations, aud Repairs dae 27.40 a 


eee 


Average ... 24. per cent. 


‘ 
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As an instance of how so great a saving was accomplished, we 
find that by the substitution of convict for paid labour in menial 
offices, an annual saving of Rs. 17,532 was effected ! 

After deducting from the gross saving, the expenses of the Inspec- 
tor’s department, amounting to Rs. 36,532 per annum, a net saving 
of Rs. 5,71,945 for the seven years resulted. There still remains 
room for further economy, if we may judge from the great difference 
in the annual cost of a prisoner at different stations : thus, in 1851, 
at Ktawah, he cost only Rs. 18-1-7#, while at Goruckpur and 
Juanpur, upwards of Rs. 26, at Mirzapur, Rs. 28-12-34, and at 
Kumaon and Ghurwal, Rs. 31-12-11}, while the average cost of 
a prisoner in fifteen jails, not under the controul of the Inspector of 
Prisons, was Rs. 51-11-4! 

The item of ‘Native Medicines” shows in a most remarkable manner 
the careless and vicious extravagance which prevailed before the 
expenditure was brought under vigilant controul. We know that 
never were the unfortunate prisoners so well attended, and had so 
many comforts in sickness, as during the latter years of Mr. 
Woodcock’s incumbency ; and yet the expenditure on that head, in 
1851, amounted only to Rs. 1,137, while in the year 1844, the 
charge was Rs. 7,665. This is truly a reduction with a vengeance ! 
Only fancy the poor wretches being obliged to swallow Rs. 6,500 
worth of unnecessary, cheap bazar physic, in addition to a corres- 
ponding extravagant quantity of European drugs! Pray, reader, 
economize your pity, and know that the native doctors, generous 
fellows, with large bowels of compassion, took it all themselves ! 

Let us see what was the result of economy of physic on disease 
and death. ‘The subjoined table speaks for itself :— 








RATES OF 
‘ Sick to Deaths to ; 

P e | Y Y P s S “Rk. 
| Year Strength. Strength. Deaths to Sick | 
| 1845 147.88 8.90 6.20 

1851 95.08 4.85 5.10 
| Decrease 52.80 4.05 | 1.10 


Although*the daily average number of prisoners confined in 1801 
was greater hy 1,049 than in 1840, still we find that in 185] the ad- 
missions into hospital were less by 8,950, and the deaths less by 710 
than in 1845. ‘This highly creditable change for the better appears 
to have been brought about by an improved dietary, better clothing 
distributed at the appropriate season, increased ventilation, extended 
accommodation, vastly improved conservancy arrangements, the 
more regular visits and inspections of the medical officers, and last, 
but not least, the more general interest evinced upon the subject 
of prison economy by the Magistrates in charge of jails. 
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In a philanthropic point of view, how great the result ! and this 
effected, too, with how great a monetary saving ! proving that in- 
creased utility does not necessarily demand increased expenditure, 

In conclusion, we would say a word of advice to the judicial officers 
in Bengal, where there is great scope for improvement in all that 
concerns prisoners—Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the 
valuable Report of the Inspector of Prisons, North Western Pro- 
vinces. And to the Government of Bengal, we respectfully urge 
attention to the good that has resulted, alike to the interests of 
humanity and the state, from the appointment of an Inspector 
of Prisons in the North Western Provinces. Let them consider 
whether it would not be well to go and do likewise. 





A few Rough Notes on the Indian Army. 

Grievances and Present Condition of our Indian Officers, con- 
sidered with a view to improvement and redress under future 
Indian Administration, ]855. 


1. 
9 


THESE two pamphlets seem both to have emanated from the 
London Press ; although, in violation of the law on that subject, they 
contain no statement as to the place where, or the person by whom 
they were printed. 

The former of them is a vindication of the Indian Army from 
certain charges brought against it in a London newspaper, the 
Daily News of 8th February last. It is a soldier-like production, 
goes to the point at once, and without any flourish of trumpets, 
gives the writer in the Daily News a taste of the “ cold steel.” The 
author distinctly shows, what few persons in India who might read 
the article in question could fail to perceive, that it was written by 
one quite ignorant of the subject, and actuated by none of the most 
amiable feelings. Altogether, the author evidently feels that he has a 
work todo. Le sets about it at once, he does it well and thoroughly, 
and he stops when it is done. And what higher commendation could 
be bestowed upon any pamphleteer,—or upon any soldier,—or upon 
any man? 

In very marked contrast to all this are the style and manner 
of pamphlet No. 2. Its author tells us, that he is not himself of 
the “fighting class ;” and the following short extract will at once 
show to which branch of the service he belongs, the nature of the 
grievances of which he complains, and the degree of taste that he 
brings to bear on the treatment of his subject :— 

While the Charter of 1834 stipulates for due qualifications in the servants of the 
East India Company, and selects the genius of Haileybury to fill the subordinate 


offices vacant in the Civil List, the Court of Directors otherwise provide annually 
for the contingent deficiencies in the Military and Marine of India, by appoiting 
a certain number of well-educated gentlemen from Addiscombe and other sources, | 
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These become henceforth devoted to an exile of near a quarter of a century at 
least, in a climate where the Englishman’s life, if he retains it, is littl removed 
from a miserable existence. In return for this sacrifice, the highly-gifted youths, 
hy the strange edicts of their masters, are, in a measure, weaned from the parent 
soil, for the meridian of the Cane of Good Hope—like the scissors of the accoucheur, 
severs the umbilical cord which bound them to the mother country, and 
consigns them either to a distant grave, or to return after their emancipation, as 
destiny may dictate. In the latter case, however, they often find the home of 
their youth has lost its attractions, principally from the indifference of those in 
office, leaving the position of the Indian officer at home an undefined one, From 
a high consideration in Indian circles, where many gave laws to princes and others 
have displayed the banner of their country triumphant in peace as in war, they 
sink in England to the level of the alien, and as great unknowns are shut out from 
all but their own society, because they are debarred from wearing there the rank 
and honours won by hard toil on the gem of the British Empire, 

We shall say nothing more about the pamphlet before us, except 
that we cannot but think that it isa great pity that a good cause 
should be injured by trash like this. 

It is unquestionable, that the furlongh regulations, and the local 
rank regulations, and the regulations aflecting the status of officers 
in the Indian Navy, as compared with that of the corresponding 
ranks in the Royal Navy, required a thorough revision, which it is 
now understood they have received, or are about to receive. The end 
that ought to be kept in view in such revision, is unquestionably that 
officers and men may Become attached to their profession and proud 
of it; which can never be, so long as the highest reward for distin- 
guished service or general good conduct in the army is the privilege 
of removal from it! 

It is the true esprit we want to put toright—the spirit of being proud 
of being a soldier, instead of moving heaven and earth, and neglect- 
ing all one’s duty, for the chance of becoming a Bazar-master, or Pen- 
sion-master, or anything in short to get quit of one’s regiment and es- 
cape from a soldier’s life and duties. Carlyle, who is severe enough on 
soldiers, whom he is pleased to designate as ‘idleness dressed in searlet,”’ 
nudds however—* After all, a soldier is one of the few realities we have 
‘in this age of shams. I know a soldier, if he is told, will draw a long 
‘sword and kill me.” ‘The Indian Army has done great and glorious 
things, and, please God, will do as great and glorious again ; but 
when we hear of gallant and distinguished, &c. regiments refusing to 
go on service—when we see regiments expected to keep up all the 
routine, necessary and unnecessary, with some four oflicers present, and 
half the men detached or on furlough—when we hear talk of the very 
superior pay and pension advantages to the Hon’ble Company’s troops, 
and know that in some regiments, for about the three first years, two 
rupees per mensem is deducted from pay for full dress caps, &c.; and 
that in other regiments there are numbers of men so old as to be 
almost helpless in mind and body—when we hear one gallant 
Divisional Commander order the Artillery to march, loaded !—another, 
at his first review, after a long, and, we believe, most useful spell in the 
Auditor’s Department, remark to his Staff Officer, as a regiment march- 
ed past in slow time, ‘* Very steady the men march, but surely very 
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slow ;” and athird gallant, old and experienced Commander order a Ca- 
valry regiment to parade in “ heavy marching order on foot,” surely 
we must plead guilty to something allied to * sham” amongst us. A 
distinguished naval officer told us, that he owed the first kindling of 
true professional esprit in his heart to a remark made to him by a well- 
known and first-rate Oxford scholar, with whom he had a long walk 
and talk. After an interesting and animated conversation on various 
subjects, the Oxonian asked the sailor how long he had been in the 
navy ¢ * ‘Twelve years,” was the reply. “Ah! that is a long time— 
twelve years ; you ought to know a good deal of your profession.” 
Our naval friend declared it seemed quite a new thought this, and 
straightway determined to profit by the hint. Surely some otf our 
military friends*might profit by it too. 

We have heard long and loud arguments carried on touching a 
most difficult question of theology, such as predestination ; or of 
political economy, such as the national debt; about which it was 
hardly possible either party could know anything worth talking 
about ; and about which they certainly could not be expected to 
know anything ; but try and turn the conversation to some military 
topic of interest, about which they should be expected to know a 
good deal, and it is cried down as “shop.” Much there is to fight 
against, particularly in the lower ranks of every profession, and much 
certainly in the soldier's, especially much when his work is cast in 
India. There is a great deal indeed to fight against, but young soldiers 
should stand up like men, and hoist as their standard “ Duty,” that 
word so peculiarly consecrated to Englishmen as the pure spring of all 
the glory won by those two chiefs who are laid side by side under the 
dome of St. Paul’s, Only let them keep ‘“duty” on that high pinnacle, 
and they can go through everything steadily and merrily, from a Cabul 
‘campaign to an inspection of the pipe clay on a belt or the blacking 
ona pouch. Much is said about the want of occupation during time 
of peace. Perhaps, there is not a great deal to do, but is everything 
done? The mere mechanical part of regimental work will at any 
rate take up some time, if done conscientiously. ‘To be a good shot and 
swordsman—to be able to walk and ride well—to be able to drill well— 
to make out his troop or company’s monthly papers properly himself— 
to know all his men well—to know all regimental parade work 
well—here is matter enough for an officer to begin with. When 
he can honestly say that he is thoroughly at home in all this, there is 
no fear but that he will find plenty of occupation beyond. Mili- 
tary literature and history, entered upon as a study for improve- 
ment, will be found by no means a narrow field for mental exercise. 
As one rises to the command of a Regiment, Brigade, Division, 
or Army, so far from talking glibly of there being nothing to do, a 
true soldier should feel his duties and responsibilities weighty 
enough to thoroughly occupy his time, mind, and body. Here we 
would ask the Colonel, as formerly the Subaltern, is your “ duty” 
done? Riding down the front rank, and up the rear rank of a 
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regiment, is not inspecting it, and commanding a regiment does 
not consist solely in parading it, and having a hurried daily orderly 
room. Many a Commanding Officer must have to reproach himself 
with the thought, that a higher sense of duty on his part might have 
saved a young officer from ruin, or his regiment from disgrace. 

A book we would strongly recommend, as an extremely interesting 
bit of reading in itself, and very valuable and suggestive to a 
military man, is the Scope and Uses of Military Literature and 
History, by an accomplished civilian,x—(now, alas ! he is no more),— 
who bore a true soldier’s spirit, as he inherited a of ee name. It de- 

serves a place in every military m: in’s library, and we really think the 
Army would be better for suc h a book bei ‘ing better ae n. Colonel 
Hodgson’s pamphlet much disappointed us. We expect better things 
from an officer telling us how well qualified he was to give suggestions 
on the subject of the India Army. In some of his remarks we con- 
cur heartily, but his leading suggestion of employing the Army, 
as the Romans did, in making roads, is, we are convinced, imprac- 
ticable, however desirable ; and another suggestion, that of institut- 
ing a weekly medical inspection, we must protest against. It 
is. a disgusting and demoralizing practice, utterly disgraceful 
to the service, and so far from being extended to the native portion 
of the Army, we cannot but believe, as we do hope, it will soon be 
discontinued among the British. Major Jacob’s pamphlet, whatever 
truth—and there is some truth—there may be in it, completely 
chokes itself as an authority at the outset. ‘The preposterous denun- 
ciation “by a Bombay Officer” of the whole Bengal Army, as in a 
state of low morality and no discipline, reputses further notice ; 
the proposal of a “substantial” furlough, that is, one year after every 
seven, though somewhat whimsical, is we think in principle good. 
A long period from home, and a long period from duty at home, are 
both bad for the individual, and of course for the service ; and the 
present system encourages and tempts both. 

There has been a great deal of writing, and some rather discredita- 
ble writing, on the subject of the Regular and Irregular branches of 
the Army. ‘ Comparisons are odorous,” as Mrs. Malaprop says, and 
on this subject, as on every other, soon put a stop to rational argument. 
The fact is, it is not a matter of controversy at all. As a question 
between two systems of organization, the officer on the Irregular side 
may laud the efliciency, che: ipness, esprit de corps, and so forth of the 
Sillidar system, over the Barghur system of the Regular Army, but 
surely no man will advocate the whole Army to be formed of Irre- 
gular regiments—for the whole Army to be organized on the Sillidar 
system, ; 

Then, again, for individual regiments. There can be but one 
ideal for Regular and Irregular corps. The nearer they come to 
the ideal of a good regiment, the more like will they be to each 
other, It is not putting men into jack-boots, and bidding them 
wear beards, that will make a corps good or bad soldiers; it 1s a 
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business of constant energy, mental and bodily labour, ability, and 
common sense, backed by experience that has been well profited 
by. Native officers are often very fine fellows, and sometimes 
excellent officers ; but as a body, no man in his senses would put 
them at an equal military value with the same number of British 
officers. ‘The present organization of Irregular regiments, command- 
ed as they are by picked men, and forming a portion only of the 
Army, may admit of Natives doing the work of British officers with 
advantage to the service ; but as a rule, the calling a mana Rissaldar 
instead of a Subadar, cannot make the one a good and the othera 
bad officer. The materialis the same, the difference is in the 
working up ; and for this, however different the means may be, there 
ean in reality be but one true criterion to judge by ; the better all 
can stand that criterion, the less in reality will be the difference 
between all. As we doubt the tntrinsie value of jack-boots, or 
beards, it may be supposed that we do not want to meddle with 
dress ; nor do we. We want no novelties, nor are novelties wanted, 
we are persuaded, But the native soldier should be at once relieved 
from the stock and chako. They are both a positive source of 
inefficiency. A General Order, simply directing both to be diseonti- 
nued for Native troops, whether Cavalry, Infantry or Artillery, 
would be hailed as sensible and advantageous, anda true boon. ‘The 
Native has almost invariably a good neck, and the coat neatly round- 
ed away without a collar would add to, instead of deteriorating, his 
carriage and appearance. The chako is a simple nuisance, for which 
nothing can be said. ‘The men look well in forage caps—ridiculous 
when they put on their “full dress” chakos, It is very expensive 
too. If you take it on service, it makes the men inefficient ; if left 
behind, it is spoilt when you come back, and then come stoppages, 
and all the consequent discontent, for new ones. ‘This is all we 
would say, though we say it very earnestly, about dressing. 

And now a few words about messing. We have regretted to see this 
matter of a mess” handled in a quarterly cotemporary, quite as a re- 
ligious question. We speak with considerable experience on this sub- 
ject, and have no hesitation in giving our opinion, that a good mess in a 
regiment is as necessary a part of a good regiment as its standing orders 
are ;and may be really a blessing. It hardly needs pointing out, that to 
a young lad, on joining a regiment, and, perhaps, for the first time in his 
life, being at all his own master, the having a regular dinner party of 
his brother officers every evening to join, instead of being leit to his 
own resources entirely, must be, for some time at least, a decided advan- 
tage. Then, again, a good mess leavens the whole mass, and keeps it 
sweet and fresh. We suppose, of course, that we are arguing with mili- 
tary men, and viewing it as a military institution, not as a question 
of individual taste, touching the method of dining or of spending the 
evening. De gustibus, &c. But we hold a good mess to be as good as it 
is a necessary part of a good regiment. Old A. grumbles at having 
to put on a pair of clean trowsers, neck-cloth, and jacket, to go to 
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mess, instead of the luxury of sleeping-drawers and lees on tle 

table at home; but it is just the one thing that keeps the old 
fellow from utter slothful barbarism. B., a great book-worm, who 
would probably become a conceited pedant if left entirely to a con- 
genial coterie, is a delightful companion at mess; and makes C, 

who cares as yet for nothing in the world but shooting, think him- 
self an ignoramus, and resolve to take to reading some day ; while at 
the same time, he can give B. a great deal of interesting anec- 
dotes and information about the jungle fere, which he is able to 
retail to friends when he eoes home, ‘and which they would pro 

bably think him very stupid if he had lived in India without being 
able so todo, D., who sets up for a misogynist, is persuaded to go 
in f.’s buggy next day to call on all the ladies. F°., a fine lad in his 
way, but wild in acts and words, was just rapping out an oath, 
but checked himself as Gi. was sitting next to him ; while G,, 
whose deeply religious mind would perhaps get narrowed and _selt- 
righteous if quite able to have none but the society he would himselt 
choose, preserves his influence with his sympathy, and prays when 
he rets home tor his comrades and tor himselt, that he beware how he 
judge them, ilere then we pause. And as we begin, so we must 
end, as the alpha and the omega, the true beginning and end, * duty” 
must be the watch-word, A true spirit, a real esprit de corps, is the 
only true hope of taking all ‘“‘sham” out of the Army. Let Comman- 
ders-in-Chief be real Commanders-in-Chief—Commanding Officers 
real Commanding Oflficeers—regiments real regiments, and look aloft 
at Nelson’s signal flying —‘‘ England expects every man to do his 
duty.” So does India, and as it is harder, so must our soldiers buckle 
the harder to the task. 

We really began with the intention of writing a short notice, 
but somehow we have gone on to this length. We teel strongly, 
and when one writes because one feels, we think it is apt to do 
good. Their Commander-in-Chief is stirring up the Bombay peo- 
ple at a great rate, but he is beginning exactly at the wrong 
end of the line, <As the head of the Army and a Member of 
Council, he might do what no one else can do so well—raise the 
footing and morale of the Army, put it in its due place of impor- 
tance in the estimation of Government, make the officers proud of 
their cloth and of their regiments, instead of regimental duty being 
deemed a punishment for not having passed in Hindustani. It is 
not a dozen men from two or three regiments being drilled by a 
model Serjeant under His Excellency’s eye ; nor the three or four 
officers who happen to be with their regiment, being ordered never 
to appear without their swords, that will make the Army what 
it ought to be, His Excelleney should begin at the top, instead ot 
the bottom, 
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Lhe Second Burmese War : a Narrative of the Operations at 
Rangoon, in 1852. hy William F. B. Laurie., Lieut... Madras 
Artillery, Author of © Orissa and the T mple of Jagarnauth,” 
Ye. With illustrations, by Officers of the Force serving in Bur- 
mah, London, 1853. 


Dunina the continuance of a war, its history cannot be Written 
by an officer serving in one of the armies engaged, but the journals 
of an intelligent officer may serve two good purposes. ‘They may 
vive to the publie as good an idea as can be viven of the sever al 
operations, and maintain a rational interest in the public mind until 
a history can be prepared ; and they may furnish valuable materials 
to be wrought up and arranged by the historian himself. The 
measure in which both these results will be produced, will be pret- 
ty nearly in proportion to the closeness with which the journalist 
restricts himself to the noting of such occurrences as come gies hig 
observation, and such as he hears reported immediately by those 
who have been actors in them, An intelligent officer eneaged inl 
active service, who confines himself to this task. will scarecly Cai] 
to produce a work of present interest and of future utility, But 
if he go beyond this provinee, the chances are overwhelming that 
he will fail altogether, and thathe wall produce a work filled with 
erroneous details and with crude opinions. The Duke of Wellington 
is said to have remarked that no man engaged in a battle can possi- 
bly understand the various movements of if, the mere fact of his 
being engaged rendering it impossible for him to observe the various 
Stepe of the complicated process, And it this be the case—as it 
evidently must be—with respect to a battle, it must be still more 
so in regard toa war. Dut while the journal of no oflicer can as- 
pire to the rank of history, itis from a collection of such that the 
historian may derive his most valuable materials. The journslist 
is to the historian what the portrait-painter or the calotypist is to the 
historical painter, It is his part to furnish the detached Hkenesses 
which the historian is to group into a consistent and truthful whole, 
In the meantime, his detached we" are not without interest, 
but afford mueh gratification, both to those in general who take de 
licht in studying the ‘ human face diy ine,” and those especially who 
are connected with the individuals delineated. Yea, more ;—as in 
an Exhibition we have ever noticed that well executed portraits 
attract more gazers than pictures of higher character, and as it is 
notorious that this is the most popular and the most lucrative branch 
of the painters’ art, so it ot{ten hap pens that detached sketches, by 
those engaged ii important a ations. if executed with tolerable 
skill and fidelity, have attractions for many who are repelled by the 
orave philosophy ot bt ae | | 

Mr. Laurie is a gentleman with a good pair of eyes im his head 
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to see what passes before him, a good common-sense mind to under- 
stand the bearing of events, anda fluent pen to describe what he 
sees. All this we knew before the appearance of the present work, 
for he is not a novice in the life of an author. By his contributions to 
our own pages,* and by his separate publications, he has acquired a good 
reputation as a diligent investigator and a clear expounder of truth, 
We do not think that the present volume will very materially enhance 
that reputation, but it is satisfactory to see that he is “ keeping his 
hand in” for something better. The fact is that this work has been 
too hastily composed to do justice to its author’s powers. We know 
that he is capable of writing lucidly and well, and generally he does 
so in this volume, but not always. For example, we had to read the 
following paragraph halt-a-dozen times before we made out its 
meaning, 

* At about half past eleven, Captain Latter, the interpreter, pro- 
* posed to the General an attack on the eastern entrance of the Great 
‘ Pagoda ; for ten of our troops now being killed or disabled, we 
‘ would lose but one with a storming party, which would naturally 
‘ draw off the enemies’ attention, and excite their surprise. ‘This 
* sensible advice was by no means disregarded.” 

[t may seem to some to be below the dignity of criticism to point 
out such faults ; but if men are to write well in our language, they 
must pay some attention to the minutia of its anomalous words and 
constructions, and there is no word more anomalous than that smal! 
one For.” It should never be placed in any position where there 
ean be the slightest doubt whether it is to be construed as a preposi- 
tion or an adverb. It is not by attending to rules that men write 
well, but they must attend to rules until they /earn to write well. 

Phe following sentence too, Mr. Laurie may have written, but 
we are sure he never would have allowed to pass, had he read it 
after it was written, 

* There, among other sights, we beheld three of the 40th B. N- I. 
‘ lying dead on a bank—all three, including a bullock, having been 
‘ struck down with a shot from one of the enemy’s eighteen pound- 
‘ ers!” 

These are a few specimens of carelessness considerably disfiguring 
a style that is in general vigorous and good. No doubt, early publi- 
cation was an important matter for such a work, to which the Horatian 
precept of a nine years’ reserve is clearly inapplicable ; but nine 
hours would have sufficed for the removal of the blots. 

But we should be sorry to leave on the minds of our readers the 
impression, that the book is otherwise than a very creditable one. 
It contains a good deal of information, and will well repay perusal. 
As a fair specimen of the author’s ordinary style, we shall present 
our readers with his account of Major Oakes, of his own corps, who, 


* We betray no confidence ; as some of Mr. Laurie's works have been published 
professedly as reprints from the Calcutta Review, 
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as most of them know, was killed by astroke of the sun’s rays on the 
12th April :— 


At this critical time, Major Oakes fortunate ly cume up with two 24-pounder 
howitzers, leaving the remaining portion of his battery in the rear. Colonel 
Foord told him to open with spherical case at a range of 800 yards. The gallant 
Major, with his usual alacrity, drew up inline with the Bengal battery, and opened 
an effective fire on the out-work, which he continued until the whole of his ammu- 
nition was expends I, The Bengal vuls had for some time Withdrawn from the line 
of action, until more ammunition should arrive, The heat of the sun was now 
terrific > it Lave NM | mr Oakes his death-blow just as he was about to fire the last 
cun, 

? * ° * * * * + 


Reposing in a shady spot, a small number of officers caught the attention of 


the passer-by. ‘Two of them, it seemed highly probable, would recover from their 
misfortunes. But, on the face of M jor Oake s, death had set his seal. Several 
vere around him, V4 ndering every possible ussistance, while the tear of sorrow fell 
from even those who liked him not too well. 

The artillery were now commanded not to advance till further orders, and 
after a good deal ot shar] 
tion of operations took p! ice. All now began to prepare for a night's bivouae on 
the tield. In the evening it was whispered among us, that our Director of the 


ry 


) skirmishing, as t! iy day drew tou close, AT reneral CESS 


Depot was dead ! that he who, since being appointed to command a Service Com- 
pany, had shown an amount of zeal for the high efficiency of that Company, 
seldom, if ever, surpassed—who, a few hours before, had rejoiced in a triumphant 
might—was now ranked among the fallen. Hle had been taken into the general 
hospital, on the beach, where he died. The gallant deceased was in the forty-third 
year of his age. In person, Major Oakes rose above the ordinary stature, Six 
feet one inch in height, with a chest of uncommon breadth, a striking military de- 
portment, and a countenance betraying a restless ambition, wherever he went he 
could not escape observation. Aut Ceasar aut nullus, might be read in his pale, 
hard features. He had entered the Madras Artillery under the old régime, upwards 
of a quarter of a century ago, about the time when our first war with Burmah 
formed a subject of general interest throughout the British dominions, ‘Towards 
the end of the year 1827, Majors Oakes and Montgomery were riding-masters to 
the Horse Brigade. ‘The former revisited Europe in 1829, on account of ill-health, 
On his return to India, he was for ten or twelve years Adjutant of the Ilorse Ar- 
tillery, was next appomted Assistant Adjutant-General of Artillery, and even- 
tually Director of the Artillery Depét of Instruction at St. Thomas’s Mount, 
Thus, in his profession, did he climb a considerable distance up ‘* the steep where 
Fame’s proud temple shines afar !” He was great in all matters of drill, and was 
conspicuous as the man who gave the regiment an entire system of mancuvres, 
His publications on that subject were recently acknowledged by the Honourable 
Court of Directors, who rewarded him for his services. 

Major Oakes was not, in the ordinary sense, a man of genius ; the creative faculty 
was in him but slightly developed. But he was gifted with great energy, and 
was remarkable for his untiring industry. Well-directed labour, steadily continu- 
ed, is a rare virtue in India, where climate, and the absence of any powerful motive 
for exertion, induce languid habits. He, therefore, who shakes off the lethargy, 
and toils assiduously, may, without a glimmering of genius, acquire a pre-eminence 
even over those of his fellow-men who may be more highly endowed by Nature. 
In this wav may we account for the position Major Oakes wrought for himeelf, 
Through his ¢ forts the Madras Artillery was presented with several very useful 
works, and he will long be remembered and mourned by the profession at large as 


, 


one of ifs most use ful members. 


There is nothing here that the most fastidious eritie could find fault 
with : and such is the case with respect to the greater part ¢ f 
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the WOrg. 
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We stated at the outset that no officer can know the events of § 

uw war in which he is employed, sulliciently to be able to write a his- bs 
tory of it. It is perhaps not less true that the position of an officer ‘ 


renders him virtually incapable of telling all that he does know, 
and this truth we believe we could illustrate from the volume betore 
us. But we forbear. The work in Burmah was well done, and all em- 
ployed are entitled to much credit for the doing of it, and it were an 
ungracious task to apportion the credit amongst individual men, and 
regiments, and brigades. 

ar more pleasing it is to contemplate the fine old chief, of whom, 
indeed, we get but a few glimpses in the volume before us, but of 
whom we believe there was but one opinion, aud towards whom but 
one feeling, throughout the force that served under him. General 
Godwin was not a brilliant man, or a dashine soldier ; but he knew 
his work and he didit. He had a duty to discharge towards hiscountry, 
and towards those men whom his country placed under his command ; 
and this duty he very faithfully discharged, We has been taken 
away from the mid-t of us ere his country could express her grati- 
tude, but his death has been a matter of regret to all the army 
that he commanded in Burimah. 





BENGALI PUBLICATIONS, 


Robinson Crusoe, 

Lif of Lord Chive. 

Lamb's Tales from Shas spoare. 

Tie Mierdartha Sangrala, ol | i MM Magazine. 
Npira of the Native Press. 

Life of Raja Pratdpaditya. 


Tuese publications ofthe Vernacular Literature Society are worthy 
of special notice, but we now only glance at them. , 

The Society’s Magazine, edited by Rajendra Lal Mittra, a 
Sanskrit scholar, the Librarian of the Asiatic Society, has a cireu- 
lation of 9OO copies, and contains, in addition to three or four pic- 
torial illustratious in each Number, different articles, historical, 
biographical, Xe. Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare is a translation 
of a popular work, and contains a variety of information. The 
Spirit of the Native Press wives extracts trom Native Papers, on sub- 
jects likely to interest general readers ; while the Life of Pratapaditya 
presents us with the memoirs of a Hindu zemindar in the days 
of Akbar, who built a splendid city inwhat is now Sunderbund land. 
‘The Society will shortly issue the Voyages of Columbus and Life of 
Peter the Great. We hear much in the present day of Bengali 
patriotism—we only wish it would give some practical proof that it 
aims at the benefit of the masses—the peasantry—and is not limited 
tu the aggrandisemeut of a few babus—not to be like a flash of 
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lightning at midnieht, only to point out the dense surrounding dark- 
Ness, 

We have in Beagal about 1,00,000 villages, in which the Bengali 
language is spoken, ‘The peasantry are sharp and intelligent, if 
their faculties are cultivated at an early age—and there are thirty 
millions of them. ‘This Society has therefore a noble sphere before 
it, and deserves every encouragement from the friends of popular 
education. We are warm friends to Enelish where there are time 
and opportunity, but Omnis Corinthum non potest adire. livery 
person cannot give eight years to the acquisition of lenglish, and 
this includes nearly thirty millions, ‘The Native mind is not itselt 
inactive, as the existence of forty Bengali presses in Caleutta shows, 
and the annual publication of 50,000 volumes in Bengali—not inelud- 
ing Almanacs, which alone have a sale of SO,000. We are glad to 
hear that the Society intends to bring out a Bengali Almanac on a 
superior plan at the commencement of the next Bengali year. 


Khitisha Bangshavali Charitam: Chronicle of the Family of Raja 
Krishna Chandra of Nuddea, in) Bengal. Nanshrit, with a 
J 
translation into English by W. Pertseh.  Lerlin, 1852. 


GERMANY is a country of prodigious bibliographical labour. Here 
we have in Sanskrit an interesting historical work not known to the 
pandits of Bengal, edited by a German, and illustrated with notes, 
This book deserves a place in the library of every one who wishes 
to know the histury of a Nuddea family, aud some of the historical 
events of that period. 


eee ee 


Shabdambudhi, a Bengali Dictionary, with its Meanings in Ben- 
gal, Svd., pp. 604. Caleutta, 1853. 


Tris Dictionary has been compiled by the able Editor of the 
Purnachandradoy, one of our best Caleutta Bengali Newspapers ; if 
contains the meaning of 36,000 words, and will be exceedingly useful 
either to the Native reading difficult books, or to the Kuropean who 
wishes to acquire a knowledge of Bengali synonyms. 


The Kumar Sambhava; A Poem by Nalidas. Translated from 
Sanskrit into English verse, by R. Griffiths, Boden Sanskrit 
Scholar. London, 1852. 


Tue translator, known before for his excellent translations of “ spe- 
cimens of Indian Poetry,” has done full justice to the noble original, 
The perusalof his work will, we hope, induce various readers to make 
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themselves better acquainted with the merits of Sanskrit belles lettres, 
and particularly with the writings of Aalidas, the Virgil of his day, 
who possessed a Miltonic power of fetching up images trom the depths 
of nature to illustrate his subject. In his Aumar Sambhava (Kalidas 
revels in the sublimity of the Himalayan scenery where the subject of 
his Poem is laid, and some of his descriptions are exquisitely beau- 
tiful, 





Bangadesher Purabrita. Marshman’s History of Bengal, trans- 


luted into Bengali, 2mo., pp: 284. School Book Suciety. 
Calcutta, 1853. 


A simpce and faithful translation of a highly popular work. This 
volume will enable the youths of this country, who do not know 
English, to gain an acquaintance with the past of Bengal. 





Bharatbarshiya Krishi, or the Indian Agricultural Miscellany. 
Calcutta, 


Tne Caleutta Agricultural Society are making a noble effort, 
through the medium of this magazine, to diffuse information among 
the natives not knowing English, which treats of the cultivation of 
different vegetables, instructions relative to gardens, &c. &c. 
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